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LOUD  CHANCELLORS  OF  EXGLAND. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 


\  [March  7,  1547,] 


■    EARL      OP     WILTSHIRE      AND      MARQUESS       OF     WINCIIESTBR,     LORD 
KEEPER    OP    THE    GREAT    SEAL. 

As  this  individual  held  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  his  own 
right  above  seven  months, — according  to  the  plan  | 
of  this  work,  I  am  called  upon  here  to  introduc 
a  sketch  of  his  life ;  but  as  be  had  little  connection  with  the  law, 
and  was  not  a  very  interesting  character,  although  for  a  long  te- 
nure of  high  office  he  exceeded  all  the  statesmen  of  the  century 
in  which  he  lived,— my  memoir  of  him  shall  be  very  brief.  He 
accounted  for  his  not  being  upset  by  any  of  the  storms  which  as- 
sailed him,  by  saying  that  he  was  "  a  willow,  and  not  an  oak," 
and  there  would  be  no  great  pleasure  or  instruction  in  minutely 
observing  his  bendings. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1476,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
John  Panlet,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Somersetshire.  One  of 
his  ancestors  was  a  serjeant  at  law  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.* 
Having  studied  at  the  University,  lie  was  removed  to  the  inns  of 
Court, — but  more  with  a  view  to  general  education  than  to  qualify 
Mm  for  the  [aw  as  a  profession;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  ever  called  to  the  bar. 

He  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  pleasing  manners,  moderate  abili- 
ties, and  respectable  acquirements.  Exciting  no  envy  or  jealousy, 
he  had  every  one's  good  word,  and  accommodating  himself  to  the 
humours  of  all,  all  were  disposed  to  befriend  him. 

By  his  family  interest  he  was  soon  introduced  at   Court,  attd 

*  Rot,  CI.  3  Hen.  5.  m.  SO, 
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gaining  tbe  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  made  by  him  Comptroller 
and  Treasm-er  of  the  Hoiisehold.  He  was  thus  near  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  had  occasionally  the  honour  fo  tilt  with  him 
and  to  play  with  him  at  primero, — tafcing  care  always  to  be 
worsted,  after  a  seeming  exertion  of  his  utmost  skill.  So  success- 
ful were  these  arts,  that  without  any  greater  service,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1539,  he  was  rais&l  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
St.  John,  of  Easing,  and  three  years  after  he  was  made  a  Koight 
of  the  Garter. 

He  accompanied  the  King  as  an  amusing  courtier  rather  than  as 
F  T5441    ^  military  officer,  in  the  expedition  into  France,  in 

t*-  ^'  'J    which  Paris  might  easily  have  been  surprised,  but 

which  terminatedin  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  and  the  fmitless  siege 
of  Montreuil.  He  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Honsehold. 

"When  Henry's  will  was  to  be  made  for  arranging  the  govem- 
r  n  l'"46  1  ^^"^  ^  *^^  country  drmng  the  approaching  minori- 
>•  '     '  ''    ty,  both  parties  counted  mth  coniidence  on  the  coop- 

eration of  Lord  St.  John  ;  and  his  name  was  inserted  with  gene- 
ral approbation  in  the  list  of  the  Executors. 

Guided  by  his  principle  of  siding  with  the  strongest,  on  the  ac- 
fT  Tii?  1  cession  of  the  new  Sovereign  he  snpported  the  elec- 
'  *'^'  J     tion  of  Somerset  as  Protector,  and  concurred  in  the 

measures  by  which  Wriothesley  was  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  and  banished  from  the  CounciL 

The  Protector,  having  got  the  Great  Seal  into  his  hands,  was  in 
great  perplexity  as  to  how  he  should  dispose  of  it.  Wishing  to 
depress  the  clergy,  he  was  nnwilling  to  recur  to  the  practice  of 
giving  it  to  an  ecclesiastic  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  advance 
the  Reformation,  with  the  principles  of  which  the  blending  of  civil 
and  spiritnal  employments  was  deemed  incompatible.  Besides, 
Archbishop  Cranmer  certainly  would  not  have  accepted  the  office 
of  Chancellor  himself,  and  probably  would  not  have  liked  to  see  it 
bestowed  on  any  other  prelate  who  might  thus  have  eclipsed  him. 
Kich,  who  had  gained  such  unenviable  notoriety  on  the  trials  of 
Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More, — a  cuiming  and  experienced 
lawyer, — had  become  Lord  Rich,  and  one  of  the  Executors  ; — but 
there  was  the  greatest  reluctance  to  promote  him  farther,  from  his 
general  bad  character,  and  the  special  reasons  which  convinced 
Somerset  that  no  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  his  fidelity. 

There  being  no  other  producible  lawyer  belonging  to  the  party, 
Somerset  resolved  to  take  time  for  consideration,  and  in  the  mean- 
while to  place  the  Great  Seal  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  might 
do  its  routine  duties,  who  could  not  be  formidable  to  him,  and  from 
whom  he  might  resume  it  at  pleasure.  Such  a  man  was  Faulet 
Lord  St.  John. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1547,  the  Protector  having 
received  the  Great  SeaJ  from  the  messengers  he  had  sent  to  de- 
mand it  from  Wriothesley,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  present- 
ing it  to  the  infant  King,  and  then,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  dehver- 
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ed  it  to  St.  John,  witli  the  title  of  "  Lord  Keeper,"— to  be  iield  by 
liim  for  a  fortniglrt,  witlr  all  the  powers  and  emoluments  belongrng 
to  the  otirce  of  Lord  Chancehor.* 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  order,  put  the  Great 
Seal  to  the  letters  patent,  setting  aside  the  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  eonstituting  Somerset  Protector,  with  unhmrted  power,  till  the 
youn-r  King  should  reach  his  majority  ;  and  proving  an  apt  instru- 
ment, as  far  as  polities  were  concerned,  there  were  successive 
.rants  to  him  of  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper— till  the  29th  of  May, 
;t-till  the  6th  of  July,  and  till  the  Feast  of  all  Saints ;— he,  on  each 
occasion,  going  through  the  ceremony  of  returning  the  Seal  into 
the  King's  hands,  and  receiving  it  back  again  for  the  extended 

"'ut  at  last,  the  complaints  of  the  suitors  and  the  public  voice 
which  even  then  could  not  long  be  entirely  disregarded,  required 
that  some  new  arrangement  should  be  made  to  despatch  the  jndt- 
cial  business  of  the  Gonrt  of  Chancery,  for  which  the  Lord  Keep- 
er, with  all  his  plausibility,  had  shown  himself  to  be  rjnite  mcom- 
petent.  He  contrived  to  get  through  Easter  aiid  Tnmty  terms  by 
postponing  the  hearing  of  causes,  and  taking  time  to  consider  his 
uidgments,  and  pretending  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  Oouttof  Chincorythat  he  might  sit  m  the  Star  Chamber  or 
attend  the  Council.  The  long  vacation  came  to  his  relief  ,bu 
Michaelmas  term  was  approaching,  and  he  himself,  with  his  usual 
discretion,  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign. 

The  PioteetSr  had  no  longer  any  ohoice ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1«7,  before  All  Saint's  day  arrived.  Lord  St  John  resigned 
the  Great  Seal  into  the  King's  hands  at  H.rnpton  Coim;  and  it 
was  delivered  to  Bion,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chancelor.t 

.  Tl,,  ..try  ..  ih.  CIo«  HoH,  •!«  .»a«g  '.lis  Ktog'.  •mpu.m  ot  ft=  G'«« 
Ssiil  (wh-th  milt  liava  beea  shown  to  him  as^a  loy),  thus  proceeds  ■.-_quo  die 
clr«  hor^m  p.im.m  po.l  meridi.i.  preta  Do.  IU«  SlEmum  ...m  p,.m  .p.d 
P^  Beam  p™ii  in  sna  prirata  camera  in  preBoocia  &c.  priio  nohdi  v.ro  Wdio 

.„„-ao";m  Hiw.nm  on  Boduent  aedm  bcneplacitnm  re- 

Sejn.  John  per. paeidrnqnanortodmnm  P«  J^,,^   -.^^^^   falm  Dnm 

|™,™bnS..°"rMd..o.,.od™,  M.5.i  Sigdli  Bagli  ftel.  oidi.a.il  .1 »». 

BlltoilHeBprHrmin.  .1  par  apaeo,  ,..,l.ordrfm  dl.r.  .^ia,  be..pl.o»J  re- 

i-inm  cam  oainihaa  et  sin^nlis  aucloritatibuB,  &c.  qae  Cant*llariis  Anglie  prin  om- 
■  .  ,-  e::^  »  ai^  constat  posset  et  valoat."  It  than  goes  on  to  record  that  the 
eTiorficeTer,  m  .1-  Kl"?'  f""".  having  .le.  .he  M  ton,  .he  h«,  and 

"aled  .  «»«•  ro!«»«  .r.h  II,  relnrncd  ,.  m.o  .he  bag  and  oariied  ,.  oH  «n 

"  1 7ta.".=  th!  o'.iri»"a"»"  I  fi»4  e'  •>»  0'«at.S"l  ^^H  f^"'  ™'.  ™° 
„rt.ln-.h.  grant,  whore  no.  daring  pleua..,  haringheen  tor  life  or  upon  a  eon- 
ioge";,,  .a*  a.  , he  mne..  0,  ab.enc,  or  the  Chancellor. 

^.,  t/  i^r  „  nn.  .iH  nvisBmen.0  et  consensua  precarisBimi  aTunculi  sui 

t  ■' Idenique  Umna  itox  oe  aviaamoaiu  o-  lu.,^,,..^,.     ^ 

Edwardl  Daels  Somera  ^--tiii  Kag"  Qnbern.to.ls  c.  Kega,  et  ..bdnorjaor. 

P„.e,»,i.  ceSq.  con.iiS  ..Tan,,  «n.  ..  ibjden,  Slgninm  lUad  In  bag.  pre.  .. 

.„t  inelns.m  .p.ol.bili  ..  hono.ablli  viro  Ulco  Riel.  mlliti  Dno  K,.h.  e.,.od,e.d. 

..end.et  ei.ro.nd  Iradldl.,  et  lib.,!,   ip.mq.  Eic.m  Eleh.   C«,eell.rinn,  a.inn 

Jjiglie  idl.ne  et  ibidem  fecit,  &c  — Kot.  CI.  i  Ed.  VI. 
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Lord  St.  John,  after  his  resignation,  remained  true  to  his  party 
till  the  Protector's  fali  was  certain  ;  and  then  going  over  to  Wri- 
othesley,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Executors,  held  in  Ely 
Hace,  which  brought  abont  a  revolution  in  the  government  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  victorious 
party,  but,  seeing  Dudley  Earl  of  "Warwick  was  the  more  powerful, 
he  joined  in  those  measm-es  which  drove  Wriothesley  from  the 
Council,  and  brote  his  heart. 

The  ex-Lord  keeper  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  which  he  contrived  to  hold  under  three  succes- 
sive reigns,  while  there  was  sometimes  a  Protestant  and  some- 
times a  Roman  Catholic  Sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  whUe  many 
of  his  colleagues  were  disgraced,  imprisoned,  beheaded  and 
burnt. 

In  1551  he  showed  hia  aptness  for  office  by  presiding,  as  Lord 
,  i-iTii    High    Steward,  on  the    trial  of  his   benefactor  the 

I-  '     '  ■'    Duke  of  Somerset,  ■who,  having  escaped   from  the 

great  peril  which  &st  assailed  him,  and  having  been  pardoned 
and  discharged  from  the  Tower  on  paying  a  large  fine,  had  again 
incurred  the  resentment  of  his  rival,  now  become  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  had  excited  great  jealousy  by  the  marks  of  re- 
turning favour  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  youthful  King. 

His  death  was  therefore  determined  upon.  On  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1551,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
8on,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial,  before  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
on  the  1st  of  December  following.  According  to  usage,  Eich,  the 
Ijord  Chancellor,  ought  to  have  presided ;  but  although  he  had 
given  an  opinion  upon  his  guilt  in  the  Star  Chamber,  he  managed 
to  throw  the  odious  and  unprofitable  task  of  trying  him  upon  Pau- 
let,  who,  having  been  before  made  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  now' 
gratified  with  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

The  trial  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard "  sitting  under  the  cloth  of  state,  upon  a  bench  between  two 
posts  three  degrees  high."* 

The  only  evidence  produced  consisted  of  the  written  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses  who  could  not  be  brought  to  state  more  than 
that  Somerset  had  engaged  in  a  plot  to  imprison  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  An  objection  was  made  by  the  prisoner,  that  these 
three  ought  not  to  sit  as  Judges  on  his  trial,  the  charge  being  for 
practices  against  them ;  but  the  Lord  High  Steward  ruled  that 
"no  challenge  lies  against  a  Peer  of  England,  who,  giving  his 
verdict,  without  oath,  on  his  honour,  must  be  presumed  to  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  favour  or  afiection,  hatred  or  malice." 

The  prisoner  required  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses ;  but 
he  was  told  that,  according  to  well -considered  precedents,  "where 
the  King  was  concerned,  the  written  depositions  of  witnesses 
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taken  privately  by  the  King's  Council,  in  whose  good  faith,  im- 
partiality, and  cunning  the  law  reposes  entire  confidence,  were 
sufficient." 

A  difficulty  still  remained,  supposing  the  witnesses  were  believ- 
ed,— to  make  out  the  plot  to  be  treason.  Although  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  argued,  "  with  much  bitterness,"  that  this  was  a  case 
within  25  Ed.  Ill,  Northumberland  himself  declared  "  he  would 
never   consent  that   any  practice  against  Siim  should  be  reputed 


The  Lord  High  Steward  decided,  that  "  if  it  was  not  treason,  it 
was  felony,"  Thereupon  all  the  Lords  acquitted  Somerset  of 
treason,  a  majority  found  him  guilty  of  felony,  and  the  Lord  High 
Steward  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.* 

Burnet  says,  "  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  the  pretended 
conspiracy,  upon  which  he  was  condemned,  was  only  a  forgery ; 
and,  indeed,  the  not  bringing  w^itnesses  into  court,  but  only  the 
depositions,  and  the  parties  sitting  Judges,  gave  great  occasion  to 
condemn  the  proceedings  against  him."t  But,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  times,  the  Ex-Lord  Keeper  was  not  much  worse 
thought  of  for  this  specimen  of  his  judicial  poiwera,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a  pretty  fair  reputation. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  first  took  part  with  Lady  Jane 
Grey;  but,  by  the  unerring  instinct  which  ever     ry  wsi 

guided  him,  he  was  the  fijst  to  leave  her  party,  '■  '^^^'  "^  ' 
and  go  over  to  Queen  Mary,  who  was  so  much  pleased,  that  she 
forgave  him,  and  renewed  his  patent  of  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
During  her  reign  he  remained  very  quiet,  and  taking  example  by 
the  fate  of  Cranmer  and  others,  he  conformed  very  rigidly  to  the 
reigning  religion,  and  without  actively  urging  prosecution,  would 
by  no  means  run  any  risk  of  giving  offence  by  trying  to  restrain 
or  soften  it. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  avoided  the  scandal  of  an 
abrupt  change  of  religion;  but  he  soon  fell  in  with  r  jg-g  , 
the  system  established   by  her;    and  though   she     I-  *    ■  J 

placed  aU  her  confidence  in  Cecil,  she  allowed  the  wOy  old  court- 
ier stm  to  enjoy  his  place  of  Lord  Treasurer  till  his  death  in  1572, 
when  he  was  in  his  97th  year,  and  had  103  descendants  to  attend 
him  to  the  grave. 

It  was  shortly  before  his  death,  being  asked  "  how  he  did  bear 
up  in  those  dangerous  times  wherein  great  alter-     r  _    , 

ations  were  made  both  in  Church  and  State,"  he  re-  L^'  ^'  '■^'^■> 
tiu-ned  the  noted  answer,  "  By  being  a  willow,  and  not  an  oak." 
No  one,  however,  will  be  seduced  to  follow  his  example  who  has 
■any  regard  to  posthumous  fame,  for  his  existence  is  now  known 
only  to  dull  biographers,  genealogists,  antiquaries,  and  is  discover- 
ed only  to  be  contemned; — while  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
will  continue  to  be  familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of 


t  Bum.  Hef.  i 
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all  Englishmen,  and  will  he  foniul  honoured  and  revered  to  the 
latest  generations.* 

The  Marquess  of  Winchester  married  EMaahetb,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Capel,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  by  her  had  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  who  were  ail  married,  and  left  a  numer- 
ous progeny.  His  descendants  distinguished  themselves  highly 
in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  their  country.  The  sixth  Mar- 
quess was,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  created  Duke  of. 
Bolton.  After  a  succession  of  six  Dukes,  this  title  became  extinct 
in  1794,  by  the  death  of  Henry  Duke  of  Bolton  without  male 
issue;  but  the  Marquisate  was  inherited  by  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent gallant  representative  of  this  illustrious  house,  who,  lineally 
descended  through  males  from  the  Lord  Keeper,  is  the  premier 
Marquess  in  the  peerage  of  England.t 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

LIFE    OF   I.OKD    OHANOELLOB  RICH. 

We  now  come  to  a  Chancellor  of  whose  infamy  we  have  already 
(Oct  23  1S47  1  had  several  glimpses,  and  who  was  through  life  a 
'        '       '  '^     very  consistent   character   in  all  that  was  ba^e 

and  profligate.     Richakd  Eioh  was  descended  from  a  commercial 
family  that  had  flourished  in  the  city  of  London  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VI., — the  founder  having  acquired  great  opulence  as  a 
mercer,  and  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex 
in  the  year  1441.     This  worthy  citizen's  epitaph,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  shows  more  piety  than  poetry : 
"  Reapice  q^uod  opus  eat  prffisentis  temporis  iBVuni 
Omne  quod  est  nihil  est  pi'ieter  amave  Deum." 
His  son  followed  his  trade,^  and  was  well  esteemed  as  a  sub- 

"  Sir  Jamea  Mackinttish,  wben  speaking  of  "  the  versatile  ]-olidciana  who  had 
the  art  and  fortune  to  slide  unhurt  through  dl  the  shocks  of  forty  yearaof  a  rsvolu- 
Uoaary  age,"  says,  "  the  Marquess  ot  Winchester,  who  had  setred  Henry  VII.,  and 
relMuad  ofBce  under  every  intermediiite  government  till  he  died  in  his  97th  year, 
with  the  slair  of  Lord  Treasurer  in  his  hands,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  species  preserved  in  history."!  But  more  scandal  was  excited  in 
bis  own  time  by  William  Herbert,  whom  Hen.  VIII.  created  Eavl  of  Pembroke. 
Having  followed  all  the  fanfasiea  of  that  mooatch,  and  obtaiuert  from  him  the 
dissolved  mooaslei-y  of  Wilton,  he  waa  a  keen  Protestant  under  Edward  VI,  and 
one  of  the  tirst  t«  acknowledge  and  to  desert  Queen  Jane.  Mary  having  resWred 
Wilton  to  thenuns,hei8  said  to  have  received  them  "cap  in  hand;"  but  when  they 
were  suppressed  by  Elizabeth,  he  drove  thorn  out  of  the  monastery  with  his  horse- 
whip, bestowing  upon  them  an  appellation  which  implied  their  eonalant  breach  of 
the  vow  they  had  taken, 

t  See  GrandeHr  of  Law,  p.  16. 

I  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  ill,  p.  I6&. 
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stantial  tradesman,  not  wishing  for  more  dignity  than  to  he  elected 
deputy  of  his  ward.  The  grandson,  however,  who  is  the  suhjeet 
of  this  memoir,  early 'displayed  an  aspiiing  genius,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  have  all  the  pleasures  of  life  without  patient  industry,  or 
being  very  scrapulous  about  the  means  employed  by  him  to  gain 
his  objects. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  in  a  house  near  that  oeeu- 
pied  by  Sir  John  More,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Kmg's  Bench,  Md 
he  Eind  young  Thomas  More  were  intimate,  till,  on  account  of  ^^ 
dissipated  habits,  all  who  had  any  regard  to  character  were  obhg- 
ed  to  throw  him  off.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  "  esteemed  very 
light  of  his  tongue,  a  great  dicer  and  gamester,  and  not  of  any 
commendable  fame."* 

He  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  at  any  University ;  but  his 
father,  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  his  applying  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  counting-house,  agreed  to  his  request,  that  he  might 
bg  bred  to  the  bar,  and  entered  him  of  the  Middle  Temple,  lor 
some  time  there  was  no  amendment  of  his  life ;  aad,  instead  of 
attending  "  readings"  and  "  moots,"  he  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinaries,  gaming-houses,  and  other  haunts  of  profligacy  in  "White 
Friars,  which  had  not  yet  acquired  the  name  of  "  Alsatia,"  though 
infamous  for  all  sorts  of  irregularities. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  occasional  fits  of  application ;  and  being 
of  quick  and  lively  parte,  he  laid  in  a  pretty  stock  of  legal  learn- 
ing, which,  turned  to  the  best  account,  enabled  Mm  to  talk  plausi- 
bly on  black  letter  pointe  in  the  presence  of  attorneys,  and  to  tri- 
umph at  times  over  those  who  had  given  their  days  and  mghts  to 
Bracton,  GlanviOe,  and  the  Year  Books.  In  the  31st  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  was  appointed  "  Autumn  Eeader"  in  his  house,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  applause.  He  was  still  in  bad  odour  with 
his  contemporaries ;  for  besides  his  dissolute  habite,  no  rehance 
could  be  placed  on  his  honour  or  veracity.  By  evil  arts,  he  rose 
into  considerable  practice;  and  while  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
Chancellor,  recommending  himself  to  the  Duke  of  iSortoik,  and 
the  party  who  were  hiurying  on  a  breach  with  Rome,  he  was,  m 
1532,  appomted  for  life  Attorney  General  of  Wales.  The  Great 
Seal  being  transferred  to  Audley,  Bich  was  taken  regularly  into 
ibe  service  of  the  Crown,  and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  m  impos- 
iuff  the  new-fangled  oaths,  or  examining  state  prisoners  before  tn- 
al  or  doine  any  dirty  work  by  which  he  might  recommend  himself 
to' promotion.  So  successful  was  he,  that  in  1S33  he  was  appoint- 
ed Solicitor  Gener'al  to  the  King,  and  the  most  dazalmg  objects  of 
ambition  seemed  within  his  reach. 

We  toe  .=en  how  he  l.id  .  t»p  to  betoj   B.Bhop  FiBher  md 
Sir  Thoioas  Moie  under  the  goise  of  fiiendship  ;-how  he  djsgiao- 
°i  hiiraelt  at  the  tiid  of  the  fomei  by  diselosmg  what  had  been 
*  Speech  of  Sir  Thomas  More  on  hia  teioh— More,  286. 
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communicated  to  him  in  private  confidence* ; — and  how  he  per- 
jured himself  on  the  trial  of  the  latter  by  inventing  expressions 
which  had  never  heen  used,  when  mere  breach  of  confidence, 
and  his  skUl  as  a  counsel,  could  not  obtain  the  required  capital 
convietion.t 

I  know  not  whether,  like  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  he  ever 
openly  urged  "the  infamy  he  had  incurred  in  the  service  of  the 
r  D  1535  1  go'^ei^nient "  as  a  claim  to  favour;  but  there  can  be 
1^^-  ■  '1  no  doubt  that  this  was  well  understood  between  him 
and  his  employers,  and,  in  1535,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  wealthy 
sinecure  of  Chirographer  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

In  1537,  an  insult  was  put  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
shows  most  strikingly  the  degraded  state  to  which  parliament  was 
reduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Court,  Eich,  whose  bad  character  was  notorious,  and  who  was 
hardiy  free  from  any  vice  except  hypocrisy,  was  elected  Speaker. 
We  have  seen  how  he  repaid  this  promotion  by  comparing  the 
King,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  for  pmdence  to  Solomon,  for 
strength  to  Samson,  and  for  beauty  to  Absalom :  and,  on  the  last, 
"to  the  sun,  that  warms,  enlightens,  and  invigorates  the  un- 
iverse."$ 

WhUe  Speaker,  he  rendered  most  eifectual  service  in  reconcil- 
ing the  Commons  to  the  suppression  of  the  greater  monasteries, 
and  the  surrender  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  King. 

These  were  now  put  under  the  management  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion, and  Hieh  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  with  the  title  of 
"  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,"  His  first  care  was 
to  augment  his  own  fortune ;  and  he  got  a  grant  of  the  dissolved 
Priory  of  Lighes,  in  Essex,  and  of  other  abbey  lands,  of  immense 
value,  wliioh  were  found  a  sufficient  endowment  for  two  Earldoms, 
enjoyed  simultaneously  by  his  sons. 

He  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  the  religious  controversies 
which  ■were  going  forward,  and,  except  thai  he  became  the  owner 
of  such  a  large  portion  of  church  properity,  it  could  not  have  been 
suspected  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  new  doctrines  more  than  of 
the  old. 

He  felt  some  disappointment  at  not  succeeding  to  the  Great 
Seal  on  the  death  of  Audley,  though  greafiy  comfort-  ,  .... , 
ed  by  the  increased  means  he  enjoyed  of  amassing  '■*'  '  '^ 
wealth.  He  had  been  a  spendthrift  in  his  youth,  but  cupidity 
grew  with  his  riches,  and  lie  was  become  saving  and  penurious. 
In  1544  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  King's  wars  in  France  and 
in  Scotland,  an  office  by  virtue  of  which  the  whole  of  the  expend- 
iture for  the  pay  and  provisioning  of  the  army  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  which  afforded  ample  scope  for  his  propensity  to  accu- 
mulate.    Soon  after  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  he  was  one  of  the 

»  Ante,  Vol.  I.  p,  483.  t  1  St.  Tr.  385,         t  Aute,  Vol.  I,  pp,  439. 491. 
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Commissioners  ■who  negotiated,  the  peace  bet'ween  France  and 
England. 

He  was  now  in  high  personal  favour  with  Henry,  conforming 
himself  to  all  his  caprices,  and  assisting  at  the  Council  board  in 
examining  and  committing  Lutherans  for  a  violation  of  the  Six 
Aiticles,  and  "Roman  Catholics  of  hesitating  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  spiritual  supremacy.  When  the  King's  will  was  made,  he 
was  appomted  one  of  the  sixteen  Executors  ■who  ■were  to  carry  on 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  Edwitrd,  — both  parties  be- 
ing suspicious  of  him,  but  each  party  expecting  from  his  profes- 
sions to  gain  him. 

On  the  demise  of  the  Crown  the  Great  Seal  seemed  within  his 
[  1  'id.7  1     rsach,  if  it  could  be  made  to  fall  from  the  hand  which 

<■  '    '  "J     held  it,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  widen  the  breach 

between  the  Chancellor  and  the  Protector.  He  was  supposed  to 
suggest  the  expedient  of  bringing  the  charge  against  Wriothesley 
of  issuing  the  illegal  commission  to  hear  causes  in  Chancery,  and 
to  refer  to  the  Judges  the  question  of  its  validity,  and  the  nature 
and  punishment  of  the  offence  of  fabricating  it.  He  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  great  batch  of  Peers,  along  ■witli  most  of  the  Exe- 
cutors,—  who  ennobled  themselves,  or  took  a  step  in  the  Peerage, 
under  pretence  that  these  honours  were  intended  for  them  by  the 
late  King.  Most  of  the  Commoners  now  promoted  took  new  and 
high  sounding  titles;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
witness  against  Fisher  and  More  would  have  become  "  Lord  of 
Lighes;"  but  ■whether  he  ■was  afraid  that  some  scurvy  jests  might 
have  been  passed  upon  this  title  as  personal  rather  than  territorial, 
he  preferred  to  be  "  Lord  Eich,"  —  and  by  this  title  he  -was  made 
an  English  Baron. 

When  the  Great  Seal  had  actuaUy  been  wrested  from  the  fallen 
Wriothesley,  the  new  Lord  thought  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
must  at  once  be  handed  over  to  him,  and  he  was  exceedingly  in- 
dignant to  find  it  intrusted  to  Paulel^  who  was  no  lawyer,  and  who 
had  never  done,  and  ■was  never  likely  to  do,  any  very  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  Crown.  He  made  no  open  remonstrance,  even  when 
tlie  ceremony  of  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seat  to  Paulet  as  Lord 
Keeper  was  from  time  to  time  repeated,  but  he  privately  complain- 
ed of  the  appointment,  mid  procured  others  to  complain  of  it  as 
insulting  to  the  profession  and  detrimental  to  the  public.  Paulet's 
real  insufficiency  gave  effect  to  these  intrigues.  The  Piotector 
doubted  some  time  whether  such  an  unscrupulous  intriguer  would 
be  more  dangerous  to  him  as  an  opponent  or  as  a  colleague. 
Timid  councils,  or  a  love  of  present  ease,  prevailed,  and,  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1647,  Eichard  Lord  Uich  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.* 

The  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Great  Seal  to  him  took  place 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  presence  of  the  infant  King,  in  whose 

*  CI.  H,  1  El  6. 
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name  the  Lord  Protector  declared  "  the  royal  pleasiire  that  the  new 
Chancellor  should  hold  the  office,  with  all  powers  and  profits  that 
had  ever  belonged  to  any  of  his  predecessors."  1  do  not  find  any 
account  of  his  swearing  in  or  installation  in  Westminster  Hall  * 
The  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  often  presided  at  such  cere- 
monies, could  not  have  been  present,  for  although  lie  survived,  by 
the  seasonable  death  of  King  Henry  "VIII.  a  few  hours  before  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  was  still  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  from  the  apprehensions  of  both  paities,  —  and  his  attainder 
was  not  reversed  till  the  following  reign. 

liord  Cliancellor  Rich  displayed  considerable  ability  as  well  as 
dexterity  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  combating 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  confficts  of  contending 
factions.  He  presided  himself  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  des- 
patched the  whole  of  the  business  without  assistance  till  the  end 
of  the  year  I551t,  when  a  commission  was  issued  to  Beaumont, 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  others,  to  hear  causes  in  his  absence. 

Althoixgh  he  had  retired  from  the  bar  a  good  many  years,  he  had 
kept  up  his  professional  knowledge  by  attending  the  mootings  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  by  associating  with  the  Masters  of  the  Bench 
of  that  learned  Society,  and  by  acting  as  Chancellor  of  the  Court 
of  Augmentations,  where  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  and 
decide  various  legal  questions.  With  discretion  to  conceal  ignor- 
ance, a  little  law  goes  a  great  way  on  the  bench,  —  and  the  new 
Chancellor,  who  was  pronounced  "  a  grewt  Judge"  by  the  depend- 
ents and  expectants  who  surrounded  him,  —  and  beleived  to  be 
"  a  tolerably  good  one"  by  the  public  in  general.  In  a  few  terms 
he  nearly  cleared  off  the  arrears  which  he  found  in  the  Court ;  but 
he  afterwards  became  more  remiss,  and  complaints  arose  of  his 
delays,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  compliance  with  the  usage  be- 
ginning to  gain  ground  of  referring  matters  of  difficulty  to  the 
Masters,  who  were  often  very  expert  officers,  and  although  still 
generally  churchmen,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  and 
much  more  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  than  "  the 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Conscience."  During  the  last  year  he  held 
the  Great  Seal,  he  seems  to  have  found  sitting  in  Court  so  irksome, 
or  he  was  so  much  absorbed  by  political  intrigue,  that  he  left  the 
hearing  of  causes  chiefly  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  other 
Commissioners,  whom  he  appointed  to  supply  his  place.l  But 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  continuance  iu  office  we  are  to  re- 

•  The  entry  in  the  Cli'se  Roll  coiiolndes  wiih  merely  alating  that  having  joyfully 
received  tlic  seal,  aod  extnif  ted  it  from  the  bag,  he  sealed  fi  commissioo  "  Sicqnc 
prcua  EiCHB  Diis  .liiohe  curam  et  eiistodiam  eiusdem  Magni  Sigilli  ao  oflicium  (.'an- 
oellftrii  Anglie  super  se  assumens  Sigilla-u  Iliad  i>enes  se  rclinuit  et  retincl  ia 
presenti, 

t  Nov.  26,  1851. 

t  There  having  been  a  King's  warmnt  for  pulting-  the  great  Seal  to  this  eommlH- 
eion,it  was  freeuom  ihe  objection  for  which  Lord  Chancellor  VViiothesley  was  de- 
prived of  the  Great  Seal. 
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gard  him  much  more  as  a  minister  of  state  than  as  a  dispenser  of 
justice.* 

A  few  days  after  his  appointm.ent,  the  first  parliament  of  the 
new  reign  was  to  assemble ;  and  to  gratify  the  r-w.^r  a  i  <;*7 1 
vanity  of  his  patron,  he  put  the  Great  Seal,  to  L-l>ov.  t,  loti.i 
a  patent  directing,  in  the  King's  name,  that  the  Protector  should 
be  placed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  stool,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne,  under  the  eloth  of  state,  "  non  obstante  the  statute  31 
H.  8.,  by  which  all  Peers  were  to  have  place  and  precedence  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  in  the  peerage." 

"When  the  first  day  of  the  session  arrived,  the  infant  King  being 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  Protector  on  his  stool,  the  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  disappoint- 
ed in  our  wish  to  know  the  rest  of  this  interesting  ceremony,  for 
the  Parliament  Roll  abmptly  terminates. with  these  words,  "  The 
Lord  Eich,  being  Lord  Chancellor,  began  his  oration  to  the  effect 
as  follows — ,"  "We  may  conjecture  that,  after  some  compliments 
to  the  humane  temper  and  mild  rule  of  the  late  Sovereign,  and 
the  hopeful  virtues  of  his  living  image,  warm  congratulations  were 
offered  upon  the  abilities  and  worth  of  the  Lord  Protector,  by 
whose  stool  the  throne  Tvas  now  propped,  and  to  whom  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  prerogatives  had  been  deputed  till  his  Majesty 
should  be  of  maturer  years. 

In  justice  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  they  began  with  repealing  some  of  the 
most  fantastical  and  tyrannical  of  Henry's  statutes  respecting 
treasont,  and  modifying  an  act  whereby  any  King  of  England 
coming  to  the  tlu-one  during  his  rtunority  might,  on  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  vacate  ab  initio  all  statutes  assented  to  in  his 
name.  It  was  provided,  that  henceforth  there  should  only  be  a 
power  to  repeal  such  statutes,  leaving  untouched  all  that  had  been 
done  under  them,  .  ■     ■■ 

But  the  grand  object  was  to  further  the  Reformation.  Lord 
Eich,  since  the  grant  to  him  of  lAghes  and  the  other  dissolved  ab- 
beys, had  become  a  sincere  reformer,  and  was  anxious  that  the 
breach  with  Rome  might  be  widened  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 

*  Some  of  his  decrees  dF  an  arbitrary  character,  nre  to  be  found  in  tlie  Regiatrar'a 
Bofik ;  e,  g.  "  Cope  v.  Watts  : — It  is  ordered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  plain- 
lifi  shall  upon  bis  knees  aak  forgiveaeBs  of  (lie  defendant,  at  DsveTitiy,  openly, 
□pon  such  market  duy  aa  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  his  letters  to  tonie  justice  of  the 
peace  ihercaboiiia  to  be  directed  shall  appoint.  Then  follows  a  direclion  for  pay- 
raent  of  lOJ.  hy  the  plaintiff  to  the  tlelendant  hy  instalments  of  live  mmka.  Reg. 
Lib.  A.,  3&4Ed.Vl.,  f.  44. 

t  The  bill  for  ibis  pnrpose  heing  considered  of  great  imporlance,  it  was  referred 
lo  a  joint  Committee  of  both  HouBes.  "  They  were  appointed  lo  meet  ot  tvio 
o'clock  after  dinner,  in  order  to  treat  and  commune  on  the  purport  of  the  said 
bill." — 1  Pari,  Hist.  384.  The  hour  of  dinner,  which  had  been  eleven  in  the  good 
old  times,  was  now  twelve,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  one.  Jt  was  not  then  fore- 
eeeu  that  a  lime  would  coma  when  the  two  IJouees  meeting  for  public  business  at 
five,  and  half-past  seven  being  the  hour  of  dinner, — at  seven  the  one  House  would 
break  up,  and  the  other  wonld  be  deserted. 
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there  might  be  no  danger  of  his  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  church 
being  wrested  from  him.  by  a  counter  revolution  in  religion.  He 
therefore  zealously  supported  the  measures  which  were  brought 
forward  under  the  auspices  of  Cranmerfor  introducing  the  Luthe- 
ran system  with  modifications  into  England.  Successively  he  laid 
on  the  table  bills  for  establishing  the  King's  power  to  appoint 
Bishops  ;  for  dissolving  chantries  ;  for  repeiJmg  the  bloody  act  of 
the  Six  Articles  ;  for  allowing  priests  to  marry,  still  with  a  recital 
that  "  it  "were  more  conamendable  for  them  to  live  chaste  and 
without  marriage,  whereby  they  might  better  attend  to  the  miziis- 
try  of  the  Gospel  and  be  less  distracted  with  secular  cares ;"  and 
a  bill  for  unifoimity  of  seivjce  and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, whereby  the  mass  book  wus  purified  of  its  errors,  and  the 
beautiful  Liturgy  of  the  Chiuch  of  England  lyas  established 
nearly  such  as  it  has  subsisted  down  to  our  own  days. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had,  ere  long,  to  determine  with  which  of 
the  two  brothers  he  would  side,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  or  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudeley,  fo)  a  mortal  rivalry  had  sprung  up  between 
them.  That  quarrel  was  begun  by  their  wives.  Lord  Seymoul 
having  married  the  Queen  Dowager  so  soon  after  the  King's 
death,  that  had  she  immediately  proved  pregnant  it  wns  said,  a 
doubt  would  have  arisen  to  w^hich  husband  the  child  belonged, — 
the  Lady  Protectress  professed  to  be  much  shocked  at  this  inde- 
corum, but  was,  in  reality,  deeply  mortified  that  the  wife  of  a 
younger  brother  should  take  the  pas  of  her,  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether,  by  a  disparaging  alliance,  the  reginal  precedence 
was  not  lost  ? 

This  controversy  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  in  childbed.  But  Lord  Seymour  himself  was  ambitious 
and  presumptuous,  and  dissatisfied  Tvith  the  power  he  enjoyed  as 
Lord  High  Admiral, — being  now  a  widower,  he  aspired  to  marry 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  certainly  attached  to  him,  and  whose 
reputation  had  been  a  little  scathed  by  the  famiharity  to  which 
she  had  admitted  him.*  He  likewise  insisted  that  Somerset  could 
r  I'-jQi  ^^*'  according  to  constitutional  principles,  be  Pro- 
[A.  D.    o    .J    |g|,(^j  gf  jjjg  jealm  and  guardian  of  the  royal  per- 

*  Prom  the  indignant  denial  bj  Elizabeth  of  the  reports  then  circulated,  they  are 
believed  to  be  untrue;  but  certeinl;  the  courtship  was  tiol  conduoted  with  much 
delicncy.  ilcr  gntei'iiess  being  eiciiDiined  npon  tlio  subject,  stated  that  the  moment 
be  was  up  he  would  hasten  to  Elizabeth's  chamber  "in  hii  nightgown  and  bare- 
legged ;"  if  she  were  still  in  bed  "  fie  wold  put  open  the  cnftejTis,  and  make  as 
tboQgh  he  wnld  come  at  hir;"  "  and  she  wold  go  farther  in  the  bed  so  that  be  cold 
not  come  at  hii."  if  she  were  up,  he  "  wold  ax  how  she  did,  and  strike  hir  upon 
the  bivck  or  the  buttocks  famjliarly."  Parry  the  cofTerer  also  says,  "  she  told  me 
thai  the  Admirale  loved  her  but  too  well  •"  at  one  time  an  he  cnme  into  her  room 
while  she  was  beginning  xa  make  her  toitelle,  uhe  was  obliged  to  mn  behind  the 
ouiiains,  "  her  maidens  being  there ;"  that  "  the  Queue  was  jelowse  on  hir  and 
him,  and  that  suspecting  Iho  ofwn  acceasfl  of  the  Admirale  lo  her,  she  came  soden- 
ly  upon  them  wher  Ihcy  were  all  alone,  bo  having  her  in  bis  avmes."^-Sec!  7  Ling. 
34  n.    The  Council  deemed  it  prudent  to  dismiss  her  go¥ErBCB«, 
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aon  ;  and  during  Somerset's  absence  in  the  Scottish  war,  he  pre- 
■\railed  upon  the  young  King  to  write  a  letter  to  the  two  Houses, 
intimating  his  wish  to  be  put  tinder  the  care  of  his  younger  uncle. 
But  the  protector  arriving  from  the  North,  and  expressing  a  deter- 
mination to  crush  his  rival,  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  blood, — 
Lord  Kich  at  once  agreed  to  concur  in  the  necessary  measures  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1549,  the  Admiral  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London  by  order  of  the  Council,  and,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  times,  the  Chancellor  and  other  Councillors  went 
there  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
He  repelled  them  with  disdain,  and  required  that  he  should  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  or,  at  least,  have  a  copy  of  their 
depositions  ;  but  he  was  told  that  the  demand  was  imprecedented, 
tinreasonable,  and  inadmissible.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  articles  were  regularly  drawn  up  against  the  Admiral 
for  treason,— chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  with  the  aid  of  one  Sliar- 
ington,  the  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  who  was  to  coin  false 
Money  for  him,  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  an  insurrection  to  carry  off 
the  King  and  to  change  the  present  form  of  government.  He,  de- 
ffying  the  fact,  insisted  that  the  charge  did  not  amount  to  treason ; 
for  the  Protector's  power  being  usurped,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  late  King  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  resistance  to  it 
was  lawful. 

A  bill  of  attainder  against  Seymour  was,  however,  laid  on  the 
table  by  tlie  Lord  Chancellor.  To  take  from  himself  the  respon- 
sibility and  odium  of  the  proceeding,  he  then  summoned  the 
Judges  and  King's  Council*,  and  a  question  was  put  to  them, 
"whether  the  charges,  or  any  of  them,  amounted  to  treason?" 
The  expected  answer  was  given,  "  that  some  of  them-amounted 
to  treason,"  and  the  bill  proceeded. 

The  principal  evidence  consisted  of  Sbarington's  convicrion,  on 
his  own  confession ;  and  several  Peers,  rising  in  their  places, — to 
please  the  Protector,  who  was  present  in  the  House, — repeated 
evidence  which  they  had  before  given  before  the  Council,  to 
show  the  Admiral's  dangerous  designs.  The  bill  passed  the  Lords 
without  a  division  or  dissenting  voice,  but  met  with  a  very  unex- 
pected opposition  in  the  Commons.  There  the  first  principles  of 
natural  justice  were  beginning  to  be  a  little  attended  to,  and  seve- 
ral members,  to  the  horror  of  the  old  courtiers,  contended  that  it 
was  unfair  to  legislate  by  bill  of  attainder  without  evidence,  and 
to  condemn  a  man  to  death  who  had  not  been  heard  in  his  de- 
ftence.  The  Peers,  hearing  of  this  factious  opposition,  twice  sent 
a  message  to  the  Commons,  "  that  the  Lords  who  were  personal- 
ly acquainted  with  the  traitorous  designs  of  the  Admiral  would,  if 
required,  repeat  their  statement  to  the  nether  House."  There 
were  a  few  ultra-radical  members  still  not  satisfied,     Thereupon 
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another  power  in.  the  state,  to  resist  ivhioh  no  one  was  yet  so  har- 
dy as  to  venture,  -was  called  into  action,  and  the  Protector  sent  a 
message  to  tlje  Commons,  iji  the  King's  name,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  his  Majesty  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hear  the 
Admiral  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  repeating  the  offer  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  considered  so  satisfactory  by  the  Lords. 
Ou  receipt  of  this  message  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Divide !  di- 
vide !  "  and  a  division  immediately  taking  place,  the  bill  was  pas- 
sed by  a  majority  of  near  400.  There  were  only  nine  or  ten  mem- 
bers who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it.* 

Three  days  after  the  bill  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Lord 
nvr  17  1    Chancellor,  at  the  Protector's  request,  called  a  Coun- 

[  K<^H  'J  cil  to  deliberate  about  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
Protector  withdrew,  "  ont  of  natural  pity,"  during  the  deliberation, 
well  knowing  it  would  be  resolved  that  his  broker  should  die  on 
the  "Wednesday  following.  He  actually  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  on  that  day.  The  second  signature  was  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmcr,  to  whom  it  probably  cost  a  pang  to  be  concerned 
in  such  an  affair  of  blood.  The  third  was  that  of  Lord  Chanceilor 
JElich,  who  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  his  official  Ufe  was  now  likely 
to  be  smooth  and  secure.  The  Admiral's  offence  certainly  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  an  attempt  to  deprive  Somerset  of  usurped 
authority,  and  his  death  added  to  the  list  of  English  legislative 
murders.  There  was  retribution  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most 
culpable  agents  in  it.  Somerset,  before  long,  found  verified  the 
prophecy  uttered  at  the  time,  that  "  the  fall  of  one  brother  would 
prove  the  overthrow  of  the  other."  Cranmerhimself  perishedmis- 
erablyby  an  imjust  sentence;  and  perhaps  Eich  suffered  more  than 
either  of  them,  when,  from  the  faer  of  similar  violence,  he  resigned 
all  his  employments,  and  gave  himself  up  to  sohtary  reflection 
on  the  crimes  he  had  committed.  Seymour's  execution  was  not 
looked  upon  with  great  horror  at  the  time  when  it  took  place ; 
and  Bishop  Latimer  immediately  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
King,  in  which  he  highly  applauded  it. 

The  Chancellor  was  grievously  disappointed  in  expecting  quiet 
times  from  the  bloody  termination  to  the  struggle  for  power  which 
we  have  described.  The  Protector  became  more  vain,  presump- 
tuous, and  overbearing,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Council,  who, 
under  the  late  King's  will,  ought  to  have  been  his  equals,  he  be- 
haved as  a  haughty  master  to  his  slaves.  He  had  likewise  brought 
much  odium  upon  himself  by  the  sacrilege  and  rapine  through 
which  he  had  obtained  the  site  and  the  materials  for  his  great  pal- 
ace, Somerset  House  ;  and  general  discontents  had  caused  insur- 
rections in  various  parts  of  England. 

In  a  few  months  after  Seymour's  death.  Lord  Rich  was  again 
rn  l^i^l  ^'i^*'^"  i^f"  the  perplexity  of  making  his  election  be- 
'    "''■  ■-'   tween  rival  factions.     As  we  have  before  relatedf, 


1  I'arl.  Hist.  687. 
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tlie  disco  a  tented  inembera  of  the  Council,  headed  by  Ex-  cban- 
celloi  Wriothesley  and  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick,  taldng  advan- 
tage of  Somerset's  unpopularity  and  ■weakness,  had  established 
a  rival  government  at  Ely  House,  in  Holborn.  Rich  was  at  this 
time  with  the  Protector  at  Hampton  Court,  and  accompanied  liim 
to  Windsor  \vhen  the  young  Edward  was  removed  thither,  in  the 
hope  that  "  the  King's  name  might  be  a  tower  of  strength ;"  —  but 
when  he  saw  that  Somerset  ■waa  deserted  by  all  parties  in  the 
country,  and  that  his  power  wns  rapidly  crumbling  to  pieces,  he 
joined  the  malcontent  Councillors,  carrying  the  Great  Seal  along 
with  him,  and  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  their  cause. 

Being  born  and  bred  in  London,  being  free  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies, being  related  to  some  of  the  principal  merchants,  and  the 
livery  and  apprentices  being  proud  of  his  elevation,  the  Ijord  Chan- 
cellor, in  sjiite  of  his  bad  private  character,  had  great  influence  in 
the  City,  which  then  constituted  the  metropolis,  and  took  the  lead 
in  every  political  convulsion.  Having  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  principal  members  of  the  Common  Council  to  Ely 
House,  he  made  them  a  long  and  powerful  speech,  showing  how 
Somerset  had  usurped  the  Protectorship  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
lafe  King  —  how  he  had  abused  the  power  which  he  had  unlaw- 
fully acquired  —  how  he  had  mismanaged  our  foreign  affairs,  by 
allowing  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots  to  be  married  into  the  royal 
family  of  France— how  at  home  he  had  oppressed  both  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  people  —  and  how,  the  only  chance  of  rescuing  the 
King  from  the  captivity  in  w^hich  he  was  then  held,  and  of  saving 
the  state,  was  for  the  Chancellor's  fellow-citizens,  ever  distinguish- 
ed in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  freedom,  to  rally  round  the  enlight- 
ened, experience  and  independent  Coundllors  there  assembled; — 
in  whom  by  the  law  and  constitution  was  vested  the  right  of  govern- 
ing the  country  in  the  King's  name,  till  his  Majesty  had  completed 
his  18th  year.  Tliisspeech  was  received  with  die  most  rapturous 
applause,  and  cries  of  "  Down  -with,  the  Protector  ! — Long  live  the 
King!  —  Long   live    the  Council  1  —  Long  live   the    Lord    Chan- 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  framed,  which  Eich  waa  the 
first  to  sign,  and  which  waa  the  same  day  posted  all  over  the  city, 
caUing  upon  all  the  true  subjects  of  the  King  to  arm  in  his  de- 
fence, to  obey  the  orders  of  his  faithful  Councillors,  assembled  at 
Ely  House,  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  being 
taken  from  his  head  by  a  usurper.  When  news  of  fq  15491 
this  movement  reached  Windsor,  Somerset  saw  that    '■        '  '' 

his  cause  was  desperate;  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

This  is  the  only  occasion  where  K.ich  played  more  than  a  second- 
ary part;  and  presently  he  was  acting  under  the  directions  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  siding  against 
Ex-chancellor  Wriothesley;  for  if  this  stern  Koman  Catholic 
had  gained  the  ascendancy,  not  only  would  he  have  striven  for  a 
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reconciliation  with  Eome,  but  he  would  himself  have  lestimed  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  therefore  heaitily  concurred  with 
Warwick  in  those  proceedings  after  the  fall  of  Somerset  which 
were  meant  to  mortify  Wriothesley,  and  which  deeply  wounded 
his  spirit,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Rich  ere  long  gained  a  complete  insight  into  the  character  of 
Warwick,  and  felt  himself  very  uncomfortable  and  insecure  under 
his  new  master; — perceiving  ihat,  with  an  open  and  captivating 
manner,  he  was  dark,  designing,  immoderately  ambitious,  and 
wholly  unscrupulous  and  remorseless.  He  could  not  tell  how  soon 
his  own  turn  might  come  to  bo  transferred  to  the  Tow^er;  and  he 
knew  well  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  services  in  the  late  crisis, 
if  it  should  at  any  time  suit  the  convenience  of  the  new  ruler  to 
have  a  vacancy  in  the  otRce  of  Chancellor,  there  would  be  no 
hesitation  in  creating  it  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  Chancellor. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  felt  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  mvb.s 
passive  obedience, — while  he  secretly  hoped  that  there  would  be 
another  revolution  in  the  political  wheel,  and  that  Warwick  might 
be  precipitated  from  his  present  height  of  power.  He  accordingly 
took  an  active  part  in  those  proceedings  against  Somerset,  which 
terminated  in  his  being  dismissed  from  the  Protectorship.  He 
presided  at  the  examinations  of  his  former  patron  before  the 
Council,  —  drew  up  the  articles  against  him,  —  obtained  his  con- 
fession,— and  brought  in  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  by  which 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  Innd  to 
the  value  of  20001.  a  year. 

We  cannot  but  admire,  though  puzzled  to  explain,  the  mildness 
of  this  proceeding.  According  to  all  precedent,  Somerset  ought 
now  to  have  been  attainted  of  high  tieason,  and-  could  not  hope  to 
leave  his  cell  in  the  Tower  till  he  was  led  out  to  execution.  Let 
us  charitably  suppose  that  Rich,  finding  he  could  do  so  -without 
endangering  himself,  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  —  urging  upon  Warwick  that 
Somerset,  if  pardoned,  would  thenceforth  be  powerless,  and  diat 
the  present  chief  of  the  state  might  add  to  his  own  influence,  both 
with  the  young  King  and  with  the  nation,  by  an  act  of  clemency 
rather  than  of  vengeance.  When  Somerset  was  afterwards  par- 
doned, and  restored  to  the  Pi'ivy  Council,  Eich  must,  from  selfish 
motives  at  any  rate,  have  been  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  some 
check  hereafter  arising  to  the  unbounded  sway  which  Warwick 
seemed  otherwise  destined  permanently  to  enjoy. 

When  fresh  political  feuds  w^ere  engendered,  the  Chancellor 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  enforcing  the  new  regulations  re- 
specting reUgious  belief  and  reUgious  worship.  The  Council, 
under  his  presidency,  took  cognisance  as  well  of  those  who  de- 
parted too  far  from  the  Micient  standard  of  orthodoxy,  as  of  those 
who  adhered  to  itjoo  rigidly;  and  a  few  Anabaptists  and  Arians 
were  burnt,  to  show  that  the  Reformers  had  a  just  abhorrence  of 
heresy.     But  the  principal  difficulty  was  to  deal  with  the  numer- 
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01.18  class  of  Eoman  Catholics,  who  had  the  Lady  Mary,  the  heir- 
ess presumptive  to  the  throne,  at  the  head.  A  positive  order  was 
issued  that  the  mass  should  not  he  celehrated;  and  Dr.  Malet,  her 
chaplain,  was  committed  to  close  custody  in  the  Tower  because, 
under  her  sanction,  he  disobeyed  this  order.  Mary  demanded  the 
enlargement  of  her  chaplain;  the  Chancellor  wrote  to  her  in  the 
name  of  the  Council,  requiring  her  to  obey  the  law.  As  she  still 
remained  intractable,  the  Chancellor,  by  order  of  the  r  -  - .  „  , 
Council,  paid  her  a  visit  at  Copped  lisil,  in  Esses,  L  '  '•  '' 
where  she  then  resided,  and  delivered  into  her  hand  a  letter  from 
the  King,  peremptorily  requiring  her  "  to  take  a  more  earnest  re- 
gard to  the  reformation  of  her  family."  *  She  received  the  King's 
letter  on  her  knees  as  Rich  delivered  it — explaining,  that  the  re- 
spect was  paid  fo  the  writer,  and  not  to  its  contents. 

Rich  declared  the  determination  of  the  cabinet,  that  "  she  should 
no  more  use  the  private  mass,  nor  do  any  other  divine  service  than 
the  law  prescribed."  She  told  him,  "  she  would  obey  the  King  in 
any  thing  that  her  conscience  permitted,  and  would  gladly  suffer 
death  to  do  him  good,  hut  preferred  to  lay  her  head  on  a  block 
rather  than  use  any  service  different  from  that  established  at  her 
father's  death."  She  added,  "  I  am  sickly :  I  would  not  willingly 
die,  but  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  preserve  my  hfe ;  but  if  I  shall 
chance  to  die,  you  of  the  Council  will  he  the  cause  of  my  death." 

She  then  took  her  ring  from  her  iinger,  and,  on  her  knees,  gave 
it  to  the  Chancellor  to  present  to  the  King  as  a  token  of  her  re^ 
gard  and  duty.  As  the  Chancellor  was  waiting  in  the  coiut-yard 
to  depart,  she  accosted  him  from  the  window  in  a  style  not  quite 
so  dignified,  but  which  gives  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  her  frank- 
ness and  good  hiunour.  "  Send  me  back  ray  comptroller,"  said 
she ,  "  whom  yon  have  taken  from  me  because  he  obeyed  my 
commands  ;  for  since  his  departing  I  take  the  accounts  myself  of 
ray  own  expences,  and  have  learned  how  many  loaves  be  made  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  But  my  father  and  mother  never  brought  me 
up  to  baking  and  brewing  ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  weary 
of  mine  ofBce,  and  therefore,  if  my  Lords  will  send  mine  officer 
home  they  shall  do  me  pleasure ;  otherwise,  if  they  will  send  him 
to  prison,  I  beshrew  him  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily."  In  spite  of 
these  remonstrances  Rich  did  nothing  to  gratify  her;  the  comp- 
troller and  others  of  her  servants  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 

*  See  the  letter  at  fnll  length,  1  St.  Tr.  649.,  with  the  Kiag'a  instructions  lo  the 
I*rd  Chancellor  and  those  who  were  to  aocompanj-  him  on  thia  occasion.  Thej 
were  "  to  peranade  her  Grace  that  this  proceeding  coraetli  only  of  the  eonscieiice 
the  King  hath  to  avoid  the  offence  of  God,  and  of  necessary  couneei  and  "'sdom 
10  see  his  laws  in  so  weighty  causes  executed."  But  they  were  "intheKing'a 
Majesty's  name  most  strictly  to  forbid  the  chaplains  either  to  say  or  use  any  mass 
or  kind  of  service  other  than  by  the  law  is  authorised."  "  Item,  if  ye  shall  find  either 
any  of  the  priests  or  any  other  parson  disobedient  to  this  order,  jo  shall  commis 
them  forthwith  to  prison  as  ye  shall  think  convenienl."  Sureiy  it  is  rather  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  Mary  sbould  afterwards  herself  act  on  the  principles  of 
toleration. 
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and  continued  in  close  confinement  till  a  new  Chaaceltoi'  had  been 
appointed, — when  her  solicitations,  aided  by  the  interference  of 
the  Emperor,  proeiued  their  discharge,  with  the  relaxation  in  her 
favour  of  being  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  her  con- 
science, which,  when  upon  the  throne,  she  was  too  little  inclined 
to  grant  to  others,* 

Nearly  a  year  of  tranquillity  waa  now  enjoyed  by  Lord  Each, 
I  A  D  1550  1  '^"^'■^S  winch  there  was  seeming  harmony  between 
■  -'  Somerset  and  Warwick, — and  even  matiimonial 
alliances  were  contracted  bet^veen  their  famihes ; — but  a  terrible 
crisis  was  at  hand,  which  so  mnch  shook  the  nerves  of  the  Chan- 
cellor that  he  renounced  his  office,  and  voluntarily  fled  into  ob- 
scurity. Somerset  had  always  been  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
common  people,  whose  part  he  took  against  the  landed  aristocracy 
in  the  disputes  about  inclosnres  and  the  clearing  of  estates;  his 
haughty  carriage  to  the  nobles  was  forgotten  in  the  superior  inso- 
lence of  Warwick,  who  being  merely  the  son  of  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, hanged  for  extortion,  was  regarded  as  an  upstart,  and  the 
young  King  had  recently  shown  some  distrust  of  his  present  min 
ister,  and  a  returning  regard  for  his  uncle, 

Somerset  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  juncture 
to  recover  his  oiiice  of  Protector  without  being  guilty  ot  any  dis 
loyalty  to  his  nephew,  who  he  doubted  not,  would  sanction  all  that 
he  projected  when  it  was  accomphshed.  He  was  urged  on  by  his 
riv^  procuring  himself  to  be  created  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  manifesting  a  determination  to  tolerate  no  one  at  Court  who 
even  by  a  look,  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  his  autocracy. 
Somerset,  therefore,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  engaged 
in  a  plot  with  a  few  associates  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  new  Duke,  to  seize  the  Great  Seal,  to  induce  the  King  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  uncle  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
much  attached,  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  all  hia  faith- 
ful subjects  to  rally  round  him,  and  to  take  arms  in  his  defence. 

This  scheme  might  very  possibly  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been 
kept  secret  till  the  day  when  it  w^s  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  Njbrthumberland  might  have  finished  his  career  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  instead  of  Mary  ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  one  of  the  confederates,  revealed  it  to  him, 
and  Somerset  was  soon  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  his  execu- 
tion being  delayed  only  till  the  ceremony  should  have  been  gone 
through  of  a  mock  trial.  There  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
history  of  France  and  of  England,  that  assassination,  so  common 
in  the  one  country,  was  harihy  ever  practised  in  the  other ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  our  national  character  is  mnch  exalted  by  ad- 
herence to  the  system  of  perpetrating  murder  imder  the  forms  of 
law. 

For  some  reason,  not  explained  to  ue,  it  was  thought  more  con- 

*  Slrype,  457,  458.    Ellis's  Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  179—182. 
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Fenient  to  bring  Somerset  to  trial  before  his  ,(-.  ,o  1*^11 
Peers  and  a  Lord  High  Steward— rather  than  I'-'ct.  le,  looi.j 
(aecording  to  the  practice  introduced  by  Lord  Cromwell,  and  fol- 
lowed against  himself) — to  call  a  parhametit  Eind  proceed  hy  bill 
of  attainder,  without  hearing  the  accused  in  his  defence.  Per- 
haps alarm  was  taken  at  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice 
expressed  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the  Commons  in  the  case 
of  liord  Seymour. 

Kich  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  consternation.  Regularly, 
being  Lord  Chancellor,  he  ought  to  have  been  created  Lord  High 
Steward  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  but  he  was  not  free  from  suspi- 
cion of  being  liimself  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  there  was 
no  saying  what  disclosures  might  take  place.  He  therefore  feign- 
ed sickness  :  to  give  greater  colour  to  the  pretence,  he  issued  a 
commission  authorising  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  others,  to 
hear  causes  for  him  in  Chancery ;  he  obtained  Northumberland's 
consent  that  another  Lord  High  Steward  should  be  appointed;  and 
he  caused  it  to  be  privately  intimated  to  Somerset  that  he  absent- 
ed himself  from  the  trial  out  of  tenderness  to  his  ancient  friend. 

The  Ex-chancellor  Panlet,  now  created  JVTarquess  of  Winches- 
ter, was  fixed  upon  as  Lord  High  Steward,  and  the  j  -  ,-.  ■. 
trial  took  place  before  him  as  I  have  related  in  his  ••^'  '  '' 
life.* 

To  Eich's  great  relief  a  conviction  took  place  without  his  name 
being  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  but  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  question  arose  as  to  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. Being  acquitted  of  high  treason,  though  convicted  of  fel- 
ony,— on  leaving  Westminster  Hall  the  populace  who  were  as- 
sembled in  Palace  Yai^d  observed  that  the  edge  of  the  axe  was 
not  turned  towards  the  prisoner,  and  concluded  that  there  had 
been  a  general  verdict  of  mit  guilty  in  his  favour.  They  immedi- 
ately raised  a  shout  of  exultation  which  w^s  heard  beyond  the 
vill^e  of  Charing,  and  rising  were  apprehended  both  in  the  city 
of  London  and  in  the  provinces,  if  the  idol  of  the  people  should 
be  destroyed.  It  was  likewise  said  that  the  King,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  now  took  a  hvely  interest  in  the  affitirs  of  state, 
wavered,  and  not  only  would  not  consent  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  uncle,  but  was  disposed  to  take  him  again  into 
favour. 

Rich  saw  that  whichever  side  prevailed,  he  himself,  if  he  re- 
mained in  office,  must  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril,  for,  by  his 
trimming  pohcy,  he  liad  made  himseif  odious  to  both :  "  Having 
accumulated  to  himself  a  very  fair  foitune  (like  a  discreet  pilot, 
Avho,  seeing  a  storm  at  hand,  gets  his  ship  into  harbour),  he  made 
sute  to  the  King,  by  reason  of  some  bodily  infirmities,  that  he 
might  be  discharged  of  his  office. "t 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  town  mansion,  in  Great  St.  Bartholo- 

*  Ante,  p.  28.  t  Dugdale's  Batondge. 
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mew's,  and  wrote  to  Northumberland  that  he  'w&s  struck  with  9 
mortal  disorder  ;  tliat  he  was  unable  even  to  stir  abroad  as  far  as 
Whitehall  or  St.  James's  to  deliver  up  the  Great  Seal  in  person  to 
the  King ;  and  praying  that  messengers  might  be  sent  to  him  to 
receive  it,  so  that  he  might  now  devote  all  his  thoughts  to  prepa- 
rations for  ft  better  world.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
15S1,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  himself,  the  Marquess  of  Win- 
chester and  others,  authorised  by  letters  of  Privy  Seal  signed  by 
the  King,  came  to  Lord  Eich's  house  between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  received  from  him  the  surrender  of  the  Great 
Seal,  which  they  forthwith  carried  and  delivered  to  the  King  at 
Westminotei:,*  We  have  no  particulara  of  this  interview,  butwe 
may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  Chancellor  appeared  to  be  in  a  dy- 
ing condition,  and  that,  after  well-acted  regrets  on  both  sides,  it 
Tjvas  speedily  brought  to  a  conchision. 

However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  Rich,  lightened  from  the 
anxieties  of  office,  had  a  wonderful  recovery,  and  lived  sixteen 
years  after  his  resignation.  But  so  fiightened  was  he  by  the  per- 
ils he  had  gone  through,  that  he  never  again  would  engage  in 
public  business.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  country,  in 
the  management  of  his  great  estates  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  —  preferring  the  pleasures  of  avarice  to  those  of  ftmbition. 
Instead  of  ending  his  career,  as  was  once  so  probable,  amidst  count- 
less thousands  on  Tower  Hill,  —  after  he  had  long  sunk  from  public 
notice,  he  expired  at  a  small  country-house  in  Essex — the  event, 
when  known  in  London,  hardly  causing  the  slightest  pubhc  sensa- 
tion. 

His  two  sons,  both  amply  provided  for,  were  created  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  of  Holland, — but  his  descendants  after  making  a 
distinguished  figrae  for  some  generations  are  now  extinct.t  They 
could  not  have  looked  with  much  pride  on  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  their  famUy,  who,  though  he  had  pleasant  manners, 
and  was  free  from  cant  and  hypocrisy,  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the 
most  sordid,  as  well  as  most  unprincipled,  men  who  have  ever 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  England. 

*  The  ClosB  Roll,  after  reiiting  the  authority  to  KorthumberlaQd,  &c  "  Magnum 
Sigillum  Dni  Regis  apud  Haspidani  ejusdeni  Dm  Ricbe  in  Greal«  Saynte  Biiriile- 
mewes  in  quadam  interiori  cnmera  ibni  iatr.  horas  attaium  etnonam  ante  meridiem 
ejasdem  cjusdcm  diei  in  quadam  bnga  do  cario  inclusnm  et  coopt.  aliaLagade 
velaeto  rubeo  insigoiis  Begiis  ornai.  per  dcnm  Dnm  Riche  dels  Qobiiibus  viris  libe- 
ral, fuit."     . 

t  By  one  of  Ihem  was  erected  Hoilacd  Houae,  so  famsd  as  the  residence  of  Addi- 
soD  ivlion  married  to  the  doHager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  as  the  centre  of  in- 
(ellectnal  and  refined  socieij  under  t!ia  family  of  B'ojt,  who  succeeded  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIS. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CIIAN0EI.LOE.  ttOODEICH. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  having  the  Great  Seal  so  unexpect- 
edly siurendered  to  him,  was  very  much  at  a  loss  on  cy.  .  -->  -. 
whom  he  should  bestow  it.     There  was  no  lawyer  in  '    ^''*  '■' 

whom  he  could  place  entire  confidence ;  and  he  began  to  have 
aspiring  projects,  to  which  a  lawyer  with  any  remaining  scruples 
must  object  After  a  little  deliberation  he  therefore  resolved  to 
recur  to  the  old  practice  of  putting  an  ecclesiastic  at  the  head  of 
the  law, —  taking  care  to  select  a  man  of  decent  character,  who 
would  not  disgrace  the  appointment,  and  of.  moderate  abilities,  so 
as  not  to  be  dangerous  to  him.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas  Good- 
Eioa,  Bishop  of  Ely,  elevated  because  he  was  in  no  way  distin- 
guished —  whose  name  would  hardly  have  come  down  to  us  if  at 
that  time  he  had  been  less  obscure. 

On  the  i22d  of  December,  1551,  the  day  after  Lord  Rich's  re- 
signation, the  Great  Seal  ^vas  delivered  by  the  King,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Northumberland  and  other  grandees,  to  the  Bishop,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Keeper.* 

I  do  not  find  any  account  of  his  origin. t  His  name  is  often 
spelt  Goodrich  ;  but  from  the  following  epigrajn  -apaa  liim,  ioaicHt- 
ing  that  he  had  emerged  from  poverty,  it  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced Goodrich;  — 


He  was  a  pensioner  of  Benn'et  College,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards a  fellow  of  Jesus  College;  and  was  said  to  have  made  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  civil  law  as  well  as  in  Divinity,  He 
took,  however,  only  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  early  felt  an  inclina- 
tion in  favour  of  the  reformed  doctrines ;  which  he  openly  avowed, 
when  it  was  safe  for  him  to  do  so,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
He  was  accordingly  employed  to  assist  in  revising  the  ti-anslation 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  compiling  the  Liturgy,  and,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely.  But  he  was  a 
quiet  bookish  man,  not  mixing  with  state  affairs. 

While  he  held  the  Great  Seal  he  was  a  mere  cypher  in  the 
Council ;  and  his  appointment  was  a  contrivance  of  Northumber- 
land to  have  the  pow^er  and  patronage  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  his 
own  hands.     It  w^as  thought,  ho w^ever,  that  this  object  would  be 

»  Roi.  CI.  5  Ed.  G.  p.  5. 

t  My  friend  Mr.  Falnian  has  found  for  mo,  by  Eflarches  in  the  Herald's  College, 
tlial  he  Vina  the  son  of  Edw3i-d  Goodrich,  of  East  Kirhy,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  grandson  of  John  Goodrich,  of  Bolinghroke.    3rd  edition. 
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more  effectually  gained  if  Goodrich  were  treated  mth  apparent 
respect;  and  on  the  19th  of  January  following  he  delivered  up  the 
Great  Seal  to  the  King,  and  received  it  back  ^pith  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor.* 

On  the  day  before  a  commission  had  passed  the  Great  Seal,  au- 
thorising Beaumont,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  others,  to  hear 
causes ;  and  upon  them  devolved  all  the  judicial  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  while  Goodrich  was  Chancellor. 

The  grand  object  now  was  to  obtain  the  royal  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  the  illustrious  convict  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  Tower.  Access  to  the  King's  presence  was  strictly  denied 
to  all  who  were  suspected  of  being  friendly  to  Somerset;  and  the 
new  Chancellor,  probably  conscientiously,  gave  an  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  state  required  that  the  law 
f  T  99  1  'i'l?  1  should  take  its  course.  After  along  delay,  Edward 
i       '      '  'J  wuB  induced  to  sign  the  fatal  in  trument,  and  the 

Protector  w^ts  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  amidst  wishes  construed 
into  prophecies  that  Northumberland  might  soon  share  his  fate. 

Parliament  met  a  few  w^eeks  after,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
TA  15121    °'>"fi''^  tl^^  ^'t^i'i'J^'^  of  the  Dukeof  Somerset,  and 

I     aiL,  .J    ^  ^gj  aside  an  entail  of  estates  upon  his  family. 

It  easily  passed  the  Lords,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Commons. 
Thereupon  the  Chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  by  com- 
mand of   Northumberland,  dissolved  the  parHament  which  had 

now  laatsd  nhoiit  fivn  ypars  + 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  a  new  parliament  was 
F  1 1'l'^  1    si^™'T^oned,  which  Northumberland  w^s  determined 

[A'  D'  I    shoqjd  be  more  subservient,  and  for  this  purpose  he 

caused  the  Chancellor  to  send,  along  with  the  writs,  a  letter,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  each  Sheriff,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  having  able  and  experienced  representatives  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  concluded  in  these  words :  — "  Our 
pleasure  is,  that  where  our  Privy  Council,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
recommend  men  of  learning  and  wisdom,  in  such  case  their  di- 
rections be  regarded  and  followed,  to  have  this  assembly  to  be  of 
the  most  chiefest  men  in  our  realm  for  advice  and  good  council."^ 
This  extraordinary  breach  of  privilege  passed  without  complaint. 

On  the  Ist  of  March  the  parliament  met  in  the  palace  of  White- 
hall, the  King,  on  account  of  his  declining  health,  not  being  able 
to  go  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting  in  London  or  Westminster. 

*  Ttiis  eei'emonj'  took  placB  "  apud  Greiieweche  in  quodam  iuteiiori  deambulatE- 
tio  sire  galerio  ibidem  inter  horas  secundam  eC  terciampostrneridiem"  Tlie  encry, 
iriihont  stating  an;  sireariiij;  in  or  installatioii,  thai  concludes : — "  Et  snperinde 
predious  Reverendna  Palei-  Sigillnm  pri-Ticn  de  manibns  dci  Dni  Itegis  gnitutent. 
accepiens  illud  extra  bagam  in  qua  repositum  ernt  in  preseacia  prcdica  e:tirahi  et 
quidani  brevia  ibidem  sigillarii  maudavit  deindeque  in  bagam  prcam  iteram  reponi 
et  sigillo  suo  prpro  munit'i  fecit  ac  cnratn  CC  custodinm  eju&dom  spr  se  assumpsit 
et  illud  penes  se  relinuit  et  retinet."— 1  Rot  CI.  8  Ed.  B. 

t  1  Pari.  Hist,  590.  t  Ibid.  591, 
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The  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  being  assembled  in  their  robes, 
in  the  King's  chapel,  Eidley,  Bishop  of  London,  preached  a  sermon 
to  them,  and  they  received  the  communion.  They  then  adjourn- 
ed to  the  King's  great  chamber,  which  was  fitted  np  as  a  House 
of  Lords,  "  the  King  sitting  under  his  cloth  of  state,  and  the  Lords 
in  their  degree."  The  Commons  being  called  in,  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Goodrich  made  a  speech  in  the  King's  name,  which  ia  said  to 
have  been  "brief  on  accountof  the  King's  sickness," — and  no  part 
of  it  is  preserved. 

The  objectof  the  summons  wis  chiefly  to  obtain  a  subsidy,  and 
this  being  granted,  and  the  Commons  showing  symptoms  ot^  dis- 
content with  the  existing  rule  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  dissolved  the  Parliament  the  King  being  present,  and 
then  seen  the  last  time  in  public  by  his  subjects.* 

This  Sovereign,  of  so  great  promise  was  now  drawing  to  his 
untimely  end,  and  Northumberland  wished  to  be  at  liberty,  with- 
out the  control  of  Parhament  to  ciriy  on  hia  machinations  for 
changing  the  succession  — well  knowing  that  if  the  Lady  Mary, 
who  was  next  heir  both  by  light  of  blood  and  by  parliamentary 
settlement,  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  his  power  would 
he  gone,  and  his  peisonal  safety  would  be  compromised.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  attached  to  the 
Reformation,  there  was  no  uhance  ot  a  parhament  being  induced 
to  disturb  the  succession  Mary  could  not  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, be  set  aside  in  fai  our  of  Elizabeth  a  regard  for  hereditary 
right  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII ,  who  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  the  common  people,  would  have  been  strong- 
ly opposed  to  any  attempt  to  set  aside  both.  Northumberland  him- 
self was  daily  becoming  more  unpopular;  and  the  last  House  of 
Commons,  which  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  pack,  had  shown 
considerable  hostility  to  him.  He  resorted,  therefore,  to  another 
expedient. 

A  statute  of  the  realm  had  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.  personaUy 
a  power  to  dispose  of  the  Crown,  by  will, — and  a  will  had  accord- 
ingly been  made  by  him,  under  this  statute,  by  which  he  ex- 
cluded the  Scottish  line,  and  called  the  issue  of  his  younger  sister 
to  succeed  after  hia  own  children.  Edward  had  no  such  power, 
but  Northumberland  protended  that  it  belonged  to  him  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  was  in  hopes  that  the  nation  would  not  nicely  in- 
quire into  the  distinction. 

He  had  easily  succeeded  in  inculcating  this  doctrine  on  the  de- 
bilitated mind  of  the  dying  King,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Chancellor  and  other  creatures,  whom  he  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  represented  to  Edward  that  both  his  sisters  having 
been  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament,  and  their  legitimacy 
never  having  been  restored — though  they  were  nominally  put  into 
the  succession,  they  could  not  conatitutionally  succeed; — ^that  be- 
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itig  of  the  half  blood  to  him,  according  to  a  well-known  mle  of 
law,  they  were  not  his  heirs  ; — that  the  succession  of  Mary  would 
be  the  restoration  of  Popery;— that  the  Scottish  line  had  already 
been  justly  set  aside  as  aliens ; — that  the  true  heiress  was  the 
Marcluoness  of  Dorset,  daughter  of  Mary  the  Queen-dowager  of 
France  ;-^that,  as  she  waived  her  rights,  the  next  to  sncceed  was 
her  eldest  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  married  to  Northumber- 
land'a  fourth  son,  a  young  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  zealous  Lutheran ;  and  that  to  secitre  Edward's  fame 
with  posterity,  and  his  salvation  in  another  world,  he  should  exer- 
cise the  power  which  belonged  to  him,  by  securing  that  glorious 
reformation  of  rehgion  which  he  had  established. 

The  sick  Prince  was  so  far  misled  by  this  sophistry,  that  with 
his  own  hand  he  drew  a  sketch  of  a  will  settling  the  Crown,  if  he 
should  die  without  issue,  on  "the  Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  masles," 
and  by  direction  of  the  ChanceOor  {who  in  the  whole  of  this  trans- 
action was  under  an  apprehension  of  the  penalties  of  treason)  he 
put  his  royal  signature  to  this  instrument  above,  below,  and  on 
each  margin. 

But  to  give  validity  to  the  settlement,  the  Chancellor  insisted 
that  it  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Council,  and  being  reduced 
into  due  form,  must  pass  under  the  Great  Seal, — adding,  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  he  could  not  act  without  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges.  On  the  lltli  of  June,  1553,  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
Chief  JiistJce  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  or  three  other  Judges 
who  were  supposed  to  be  most  complying,  together  with  the  At- 
torney and  Sohcitor  General,  were  summoned  to  Greenwich,  where 
the  Court  then  lay.  They  were  immediately  conducted  by  the 
Chancellor  into  the  royal  presence,  and  Edward  made  them  a  for- 
mal speech  to  the  effect,  "  that  he  had  seriously  weighed  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  laws  and  liberties  and  religion  cxf  the 
country  if  the  Lady  Mary  should  inherit  the  Crown  aiid  marry  a 
foreign  Prince  ;  that,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  he  had  determin- 
ed to  change  the  order  of  the  succession ;  and  that  he  had  sent 
for  them  to  draw  up  a  legal  instrument  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  produced  to  them," 

Being  quite  unprepared  for  such  a  proposal,  they  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  expressed  doubts  to  which  the 
King  listened  with  impatience ;  but  they  atlast  obtained  a  respite 
that  they  might  peruse  the  various  acts  of  succession  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  consider  the  best  mode  of 
accomphshing  the  object  wiiich  his  Majesty  for  the  good  of  his 
people  had  in  view. 

On  deliberation  they  were  more  convinced  of  the  entire  illegality 
of  the  scheme,  and  of  the  personal  peril  in  iphich  they  would 
themselves  be  involved  by  assisting  in  it.  Accordingly,  two  days 
after,  al  a  Council  over  which  the  Chancellor  presided,  and  from 
the  commencement  of  which  Northumberland  chose  to  be  absent, 
— being  asked  for  the  instrument  they  had  been  ordered  to  pre- 
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pare,  they  boldly  answered  that  such  an  instrument  would  be  a 
flat  violation  of  the  statute  of  the  35th  of  the  late  I^ng,  and 
would  subject  both  those  who  should  draw  it  and  those  who  had 
advised  it  to  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  Northumberland, 
who  had  been  within  hearing  in  an  adjoining  room,  finding  that 
the  persuasions  of  the  Chancellor  could  make  no  impression  upon 
them,  and  that  his  project  was  in  danger  of  instantly  blowing  up, 
rushed  into  the  Coimcil  Chamber  with  the  most  indecent  violence, 
threatened  to  proceed  against  them  as  traitors,  and  declared  that 
"  he  was  ready  to  fight  in  his  shirt  with  any  man  in  so  just  a  quar- 
rel,"* They  still  considered  there  was  less  peril  in  disobedience, 
and  they  departed  expressing  a  resolute  refusal. 

Northumberland  was  not  thus  to  be  baulked,  Gryffith,  the  At- 
torney General,  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  instigator  of  the  op- 
position. He  was  therefore  dismissed!,  and  the  others  were  again 
summoned  to  Greenwich  the  following  day.  Edward,  prompted 
by  Northumberland,  sternly  asked  them  "  why  his  command  had 
not  been  obeyed  ?"  The  Chief  Justice  answered,  that  to  obey 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  them,  and  of  no  service  to  his 
Grace ;  that  the  succession  having  been  settled  by  parliament, 
could  only  be  altered  by  parhament ;  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  hut' to  call  a  poiQiament  and  introduce  a  bOl  for  tlmt  purpose. 
The  King  replied,  that  he  intended  to  follow  that  course,  but  that 
in  the  mean  time  he  wished  to  have  the  deed  of  settlement  pre- 
pared which  should  be  ratified  in  the  parliament  to  be  held  in 
September.  The  Chancellor  and  the  whole  Council  who  were 
attending  in  a  body  joined  in  the  request, — with  a  hint  of  their 
power  to  commit  to  the  Tower  for  a  breach  of  allegiance. 

Montague  at  last  i^reed, — on  condition  that  the  Chancellor 
wottld  make  out  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  draw  the 
instrument,  and  a  full  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  for  having 
drawn  it  This  arrangement  still  was  not  satisfactory  to  Gosnald 
the  Solicitor  GJeneral,  but  means  were  found  to  bring  him  over  the 
following  day  ;  and  the  Chancellor  having  made  out  the  commis- 
sion and  the  pardon  in  due  form,  the  official  instrument  was  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  settling  the  Crown  on  the  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  Chancellor  himself  now  began  to  waver,  and  he  refused  to 
set  the  Great  Seal  to  it  unless  it  wag  signed  not  only  by  the  King, 
but  by  all  the  Judges  and  all  the  members  of  the  Council.  The 
Judges  all  signed  it  except  Sir  James  Hales,  a  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who,  although  a  zealous  Protestant,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  any  solicitations  or  threats  to  derogate  from  the 
rights  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Crown.  J     The 

*  This  iangonge  would  not  appear  so  indecorous  then  as  now,  for  instead  of  pro- 
posing B  prizo-figbl  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ring,  it  referred  to  jaditial  com- 
Imts,  wliieli  at  that  time  occasionally  took  place  before  the  Judges. 

i  He  was  rewarded  for  hia  flilelitj  by  being  rc-appointcd  by  Mb ry,  while  Mr. 
Solidior  was  dismissed. 

T  He  had  a  very  unsuitable  return  for  his  fidelity  when  Mary  was  npotiths  throne. 
See  Life  of  Gardynert  post. 
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Councillors  all  readily  signed  except  Cranmer,  who  at  last  had  the 
weakness  to  yield  (as  he  confessed)  against  his  own  conviction,* 
IT  21  I  '^'"^'^i'^h  then  afiixcd  the  Great  Seal  to  the  patent, 
[  UNB  -J  ^^^j  Northumberland,  having  got  possession  of  it,  con- 
fidently expected  forthwith  to  reign  under  the  name  of  his  daugli- 
ter-in-Iaw.f  , 

Edward's  strength  henceforth  deelmed  so  rapidly  as  to  create  a 
strong  suspicion  that  poison  assisted  m  hastening  his  end, — proba- 
bly without  foimdation,  for  liis  feeble  constitution  had  been  under- 
mined by  consiimption,  which  it  had  been  for  some  time  foreseen 
must,  ere  long,  disappoint  the  hopes  which  the  nation  had  enter- 
r  1 1'll  1    l^^i"^"  ''f  ^^^  coming  felicity  of  his  reign.     He  ex- 

[A.   D.    iOOO.J      pj^^^  ^^  ^g  g^  ^^  j^^jy^  j^^j  jj.^  ^g^,j^  ^^g  jj.^p^    gg_ 

cret  for  three  days,  while  preparations  were  made  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Jane,  and  steps  were  taken  to  get  the  ladies  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  into  the  power  of  Northumberland  the  usurper. 

Goodrich  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Great  Seal  as  Chancellor, 
without  any  fresh  appointment,  and  he  heartily  concurred  with 
Northumberland  in  all  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  carry  into 
effect  the  new  settlement  of  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Mayor,  six 
Aldermen,  and  twelve  principal  citizens  of  I^ndon  were  privately 
summoned  before  the  Council,  and  he  read  to  them  the  patent  for 
changing  the  succession,  explained  its  provisions,  and  enforced  its 
validity.  He  then  required  them  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  Sovereign,  and  dismissed  them  with  an  injunction 
not  to  betray  the  secret,  and  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity  of 
the  city. 

On  the  fourth  morning  the  Chancellor  rode  with  the  other  Lords 
of  the  Council  to  Sion  House,  to  do  homage  to  Queen  Jane,  who 
was  herself  still  entirely  ignorant  of  her  cousin's  death,  and  of 
her  approaching  elevation.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  having 
announced  to  her  the  astounding  intelligence,  the  Chancellor  and 
other  Councillors  all  fell  on  their  knees, — declared  that  they  look 
her  for  their  Sovereign,  and  swore  that  they  were  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  in  support  of  her  right.  "When  she  had  recovered 
from  the  swoon  into  which  she  fell,  they  intimated  to  her  that  she 
must,  according  to  the  custom  of  English  Sovereigns  on  theu-  ac- 
cession, repair  to  the  Tower  of  Ix)ndon,  there  to  remain  til!  her 
coronation;  and  they  accompanied  her  down  the  Thames  in  a 
grand  state  barge  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  all  the  grcEft 

*  The  ArcLbishop'i!  sigviBlure  appfars  the  firs r,  and  then  tho  Cliaiicellors  ^  ihui 
of  Cecil  (uftciwards  llie  eclebraled  Burleigh)  was  the  lusi,  and  il  was  no  placed  aa 
to  give  him  the  preicxi  to  which  lie  resorted,  that  he  eigiied  only  as  a  witneas. — 
Jim-net,  lol.  vi.  pp.  276,  27C. 

t  Upon  hia  inal  for  high  treason  in  Mary's  reign,  although  he  could  not  cotitend 
that  Jane  had  been  so  far  sovereign  de  facto  as  to  enlillo  Tiim  to  the  hcnefll  of  the 
statute  of  Hen.  VII,,  he  tried  to  defend  himself  by  this  (-ommission  under  vha 
Great  Seal,  which  he  contended  amounted  to  a  pardon ;  bat  the  Court  held  that  it 
had  no  force,  being  contrary  to  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  it  could  not  pardon 
future  ireHson  to  be  committed  after  the  liing's  death  —See  Hitrn.  xi.  243. 
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officers  of  the  Court  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility  joining 
in  the  procession.  In  the  evening  a  proclamation  was  published, 
superscribed  by  Jane  as  Queen,  and  countersigned  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, setting  forth  her  title  ;  and  she  was  proclaimed  by  the  her- 
alds without  any  opposition,  bat  without  any  acclamations  from 
the  people. 

A  messenger  arriving  next  day  from  Mary,  as  Queen,  command- 
ing the  Council,  on  their  allegiance,  to  give  immediate  orders  for 
her  proclamation,  the  Chancellor  and  tw^enty-one  Councillors, 
Cranmer  being  of  the  number,  sent  an  answer,  directed  to  the 
"  Lady  Mary,"  requiring  her  to  abandon  her  false  claim,  and  to 
submit,  as  a  dutiful  subject,  to  her  lawful  and  nudoubted  Sove- 
reign. They  likewise  sent  a  mandate  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Essex,  where  Mary  was  now  mustering  forces, 
which,  E^er  cautioning  him  against  assisting  the  rebels,  tJius  con- 
cluded :  "  Requiring  your  I-ordship  nevertheless,  like  a  nobleman, 
to  remain  in  that  promise  and  steadiness  to  our  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  Jane's  service  as  ye  shall  find  us  ready  and  firm  with  aU 
our  force  to  the  same,  which  neither  with  honour,  nor  with  safety, 
nor  yet  with  duty,  we  may  now  forsake."* 

But  intelligence  was  in  a  few  days  received  at  the  Tower  that 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  marched  with  an  army  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  was  deserted  by  his  troops;  and  that 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  commons,  satisfied  wilji  a  decla- 
ralion  of  Mary,  that  she  did  not  mean  to  change  the  national  reli- 
gion, were  flocking  from  all  quarters  to  her  standard,  and  joyfuOy 
acknowledging  her  as  Queen. 

The  Chancellor  and  other  Councillors,  in  great  alarm,  now  left 
the  Tower  under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Eaynard'a  Castle,  but,  in  reality,  with  the  intention  of  send- 
ing in,  as  speedily  as  possible,  their  adhesion  to  Queen  Mary,  in 
the  hope  of  pardon.  Slaving  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a 
deputation  of  Aldermen,  the  discussion  was  commenced  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  declaimed  against  the  ambition  of  North- 
umberland, and  asserted  the  right,  by  birth  and  statute,  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  then  drew  hia 
sword,  exclaiming,  "  if  the  arguments  of  my  Lord  of  Arundel  do 
not  persuade  you,  this  sword  shall  make  Mary  queen,  or  I  will 
die  in  her  quarreL"  He  was  answered  with  shouts  of  approba- 
tion. 

Goodrich  thereupon  declining  to  act  any  longer  as  Chancellor, 
delivered  up  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Lords  Arundel  and  Paget,  that 

*  The  date  is  '■  Tower,  July  19."    Th«  Eignalures  are,— 
"Cranmer  "Lord  W.Paget. 

"  T.  Ely,  Chancellor,  "  Marq.  Winchester, 

'-  The  Saris  of  Suflblk.  and  nine  Knights, 

"feiiibroltc. 
"  Arundel, 

Ulri/pe,  9ia. 
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they  might  carry  it  to  Queen  Mary  to  be  disposed  of  as  her  Grace 
should  deem  proper.*  They  immediately  framed  a  recognition  of 
Mary  as  their  lawful  Sovereign,  which  was  signed  by  aJl  present, 
including  the  DiiJte  of  Suffolk,  who  had  joined  them,  and  the 
■whole  body  rode  through  the  streets  in  procession,  proclaiming 
Queen  Mary  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  all  the  principal  stations  of  the 
city. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Lord  Paget  immediately  afterwards 
r  T  ;i.Y  20  i  ^®'  °^  ^'"'^  Framhngham,  where  Mary  then  was,  and 
'  ■  '    riding  post  all  night,  next  morning  delivered  into 

her  h'ands  the  Great  Seal,  the  claim  regni,  and  she  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  the  giftaiad  the  accompanying  news  that  she  immediate- 
ly granted  them  forgiveness.  At  the  same  hour  Jane,  leaving  the 
Tower,  returned  to  Sion  House  after  a  nine-days'  dream  of  em- 
ph-e. 

By  some  historians  she  is  reekonrd  among  the  Sovereigns  of 
England.  Goodrich  most  undoubtedly  acted  as  her  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, although  there  v^as  not  time  to  make  a  new  Great  Seal 
with  her  style  and  insignia  upon  it. 

He  was  beset  with  great  terrors  from  the  part  he  had  ostensi- 
bly taken  in  concocting  the  patent  to  change  the  succession ;  but, 
partly  from  his  sacred  character  and  partly  from  his  real  insignifi- 
cance, he  was  not  molested,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
diocese.  His  zeal  for  the  Reformation  now  so  far  cooled  that  he 
offered  no  oj)position  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  religion  effected 
by  Mary,  and  he  retained  his  bishopric  till  his  death,  which  occnr- 

r  1  '54   1  ''^^  ""^  *^®  ^"^  °^  -"^^y*   ''^**"     ^"  *^^  lottery  of 

I  A.  n.  o  .J  j^pg  some  high  prizes  are  appropriated  to  mediocrity, 
and  he  was  the  holder  of  a  fortunate  ticket. 

We  ought  here  to  take  a  retrospect  of  changes  in  the  law,  and 
of  the  administration  of  justice  during  the  short  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  In  the  history  of  our  religious  establishment,  it  is  the 
most,  memorable  in  our  annals,  for  now  indeed  the  Reformation 
was  introduced,  and  it  may  be  important  to  remember  that  this 
was  done  by  the  legislature,  witliout  any  concurrence  of  convoca- 
tions, and  against  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  heads  of  the 
church. 

The  criminal  law  was  improved  by  repealing  a  number  of 
Henry  VIlI.'s  fantastical  treasons,  and  by  enacting  that  in  every 
prosecution  for  treason  the  overt  act  should  be  proved  by  two 
credible  witnesses.!  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  an  act 
passed  from  which  no  vei-y  favourable  inference  _can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  morals,  habits,  or  accomplishments  of  the  English  nobiHty 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  House-breaking  by  day  or  by 
night,  highway  robbery,  horse  steahng,  and  the  felonious  taking  of 
goods  from  a  church,  having  been  msde  capital  offences,  it  was 
provided,  "  that  any  Lord   or  Lords  of  the  parliament  (to  inchtde 

*  Rol,  CI.  1  Mary,  p.  7.  f  1  Ed,  6,  e.  12,     5  &  6  Ed.  6.  c.  11. 
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Archbishops  and  Bishops,)  and  any  Peer  or  Peers  of  the  realm 
having  place  and  voice  in  parliament,  being  convicted  ol'  any  of 
the  said  offences  for  the  &st  time,  upon  his  or  their  earnest  prayer, 
though  he  cannot  read,  be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  dia- 
chai^ed  without  any  burning  in  the  hand,  loss  of  inheritance,  or 
corruption  of  blood."*  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  this  privilege 
of  peerage  should  have  been  desirable,  or  should  have  been  con- 
ceded ;  but  it  continued  in  force  till  taken  away  by  an  act  passed 
after  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 

Edward's  chancellors,  without  any  statute  for  that  purpose,  took 
upon  themselves,  in  many  instances,  the  exercise  of  legislative 
po\per.  Thus  in  April,  1549,  Ix)rd  Chancellor  Rich  issued  a  pro- 
clamation under  the  Great  Sealj  addressed  to  all  justices  of  the 
peace,  enjoining  them  "  to  arrest  all  comers  and  tellers  abroad  of 
vain  and  forged  tales  and  lies,  and  to  Commit  them  to  the  galleys, 
there  to  ro>v  in  chains  during  the  King's  pleasure;"  and  by  simi- 
lar proclamations  rates  were  fixed  for  the  price  of  provisions,: — 
penalties  were  imposed  on  such  as  should  buy  bad  money  under 
its  nominal  value,  and  the  melting  of  the  current  coin  ivas  proi- 
hibited  under  pain  of  forfeiture.f 

The  attainder  of  the  Seymours  shows  that  the  ruling  faction 
eoidd  still  perpetrate  any  atiocity  through  parliamentary  or  judicial 
forms.  Nevertheless,  in  this  roi^,  able  judges  presided  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  betw^een  party  and  party  justice  was  equally  ad- 
ministered. The  prejudices  against  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  subsided,  and  although  hardly  any  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Chancellors  are  presei-ved,  —  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  reign  (when  there  were  heavy  complaints  of  the  inexperi- 
ence of  Goodrich)  —  they  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  X 


CHAPTER  XL. 


We  pass  from  a  Chancellor  appointed  on  accoiuit  of  his  insignifi- 
cance, that  he  might  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  a  man  of 
original  genius,  of  powerful  intellect,  of  independent  mind, — at 
the  same  time  unfortunately  of  narrow  prejudices  ajid  a  relentless 
heart, — who  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  events  of  his  age, 
and  left  a  distinguished  name  to  posterity.  Thomas  Goodrich  was 
3  by  the  celebrated  Stephen  Gakdyhee. 


t  Dyer's  Bep,   Moortfa  Rep. 
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The  extraction  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  matter  of 
[A  91  1 1'iS  1  Si'sat  controversy.  The  common  statement  is, 
[  uo.  ,  .J  jjj^j  j^^  ^^j^^  jj^g  natural  son  of  Lionel  Woodville, 
Bishop  of  Salisbnry,  brother  of  Elizabeth,  the  Qneen  of  EdwEird 
IV. ;  while  others  insist  that  "  he  came  of  poor  but  honest  parents." 
So  much  we  know,  that  he  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmtmds  in  the 
year  1483,  under  the  reign  of  Eicbard  III. 

■  No  aocotmt  has  reached  us  of  his  schooling,  and  the  first  notice 
of  his  education  represents  him  as  a  most  diligent  student  at  Trin- 
ityjHall,  Cambridge.  There  he  made  great  proficiency  in  classical 
learning,  devoting  himself  to  the  school  of  the  "  Ciceronians,"  then 
in  high  fashion.  At  the  same  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  advancement  by  the  profound  skill  he  acquired  in  the  civil 
and  cannon  law.  In  1520  he  was  admitted  a  Doctor  in  both  fac- 
ulties, and  soon  after  he  was  made  Master  of  Trinity  Hall.  Hav- 
ing a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  under  his  cai'e,  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  that  great  noble,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Wol- 
sey,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  power  as  Chancellor  to  Henry  VIII. 
The  Cadinal  was  much  pleased  with  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  academic,  —  and,  with  his  usual  discernment,  con - 
eluded  that  he  might  be  made  useful  in  the  public  service.  GJar- 
dyner  was  very  wiUing  to  change  his  career,  for  even  with  a  view 
to  advancement  in  the  church  there  was  then  no  such  certain  road 
for  churchmen  as  secular  employment. 

He  began  withbeing  the  Cardinal's  private  secretary,  and  showed 
dexterity  in  managing  the  pubUo  correspondence  and  the  private 
affiitrs  of  his  patron.  We  may  judge  of  the  confidence  reposed- 
in  him  from  the  terms  in  whicJh  he  is  spoken  of  by  Wolsey,  who 
calls  him  "primarinm  secretissimorum  consiliorum  secretarium, 
mei  dimidium,  et  quo  neminem  habeo  cariorem,"*  The  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Francis  I.  in  1325  being  projected,  Gardyner  was 
employed  to  draw  up  the  prof  et,  and  the  King  coming  to  his  house 
at  Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  found  him  busy  at  this  work. 
Henry  looked  at  it,  liked  the  performance  well,  the  Secretary's  con- 
versation stm  better,  and  his  fertility  in  the  invMition  of  expedi- 
ents beat  of  all,  Ei-om  this  time  Gardyner  was  consulted  about 
f  ,  ,g2  1    the  most  secret  affiiirs  of  State.     Soon  after  he  was 

*  ■     '  'J    made   Chaplain  to  Ihe  King,  and  speedily  Almoner, 

when  he  was  admitted  to  Henry's  closest  familiarity  and  intimacy. 
The  question  of  the  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon  coming 
\a    d   1525 1    '^P'    Cardyner's  consequence  was   much  enhanced 
'  '     '  '^    from  his  high  reputation  as  a  jurist  and  canonist. 

Misled,  by  bis  ambition,  and  eager  to  conform  to  the  King's  hu- 
mours, he  now,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  took  a  part  of 
which  he  deeply  repented  when  he  became  the  great  supporter  of 
Papal  power  in  England,  and  the  Chancellor  and  Piime  Minister 
of  the  daughter  of  Catherine.     He  not  only  gave  a  strong  opinion 

«  Burnet,  Ref.  No.  VUI. 
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as  to  the  invalidity  of  Henry's  Sist  marriage,  but  he  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  energies  to  the  object  of  obtaining  the  fornial  disso- 
kttion  of  it.  Having  assisted  in  preparing  questions  upon  the 
subject  for  the  Universities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  procioriiig 
favonrable  answers  he  was  himseLf  sent  as  arabas-    r  -  -„□  -■ 

sador  to  the  Court  of  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  fur-    ^*'    '  '' 

Ihering  the  divorce.  As  a  bribe  to  Clement  VII.,  he  weis  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Venetians  the  restoration  to  the  Roman  see  of 
Ravenna  and  Servia,  and  then  to  extort  from  the  gratitude  or 
timidity  of  the  Pope  the  bull  and  dispensation  which  would  ena- 
ble Henry  to  get  rid  of  the  wife  of  whom  he  was  tired,  and  to 
many  her  of  whom  he  was  then  so  deeply  enamoured.  No  better 
proof  can  be  given  of  his  high  favour  with  Henry  than  that,  in  tliis 
embassy,  he  w^rote  him  private  letters  not  to  be  seen  by  Wolsey, 
whose  good  faith  in  the  negotiation  began  to  be  suspected.  He  fail- 
edin  the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  managed  well  while  at  Rome 
in  advancing  his  own  fortunes;  for  byrenderinga  service  to  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk;  by  in- 
triguing for  Wolseys  promotion  to  the  popedom,  he  recommended 
himself  more  than  ever  to  his  patron*;  and  by  the  zeal  and  dex- 
terity with  which  he  conducted  the  secret  correspondence  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  entirely  won  the  heart  of  Henry. 

As  the  divorce  suit  was  now  to  be  tried  in  England  before  a 
court  consistiag  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  sent  over  as  legate  for 
that  purpose,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  associated  with  him,  the  King 
inmiediately  retained  Dr.  Gardyner  as  his  counsel,  and  desired  him 
to  hurry  home  to  prepare  for  the  trial.  The  keen  advocate,  on  Ma 
arrival,  was  indefatigable  in  getting  up  the  proofs  of  the  consum- 
mation of  Catherine's  mai'riage  with  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  other 
facts  relied  upon  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  dispensation  of  Pope 
Juhus,  under  which  that  mai-riage  was  solemnised.  After  long  de- 
lays the  suit  was  brought  to  a  hearing,  and  Gardyner  pleaded  for 
his  royal  client  with  great  learning  and  ability.  But  r-i^,^  15291 
when  a  favourable  judgment  was  expected,  the  '  '  '' 
cause  was  evoked  to  Rome  to  be  decided  by  the  Pope  in  person, 
assisted  by  the  conclave.  This  step  led  to  the  fall  of  Wolsey. 
Of  Gardyner's  sincerity  no  doubts  were  entertained  ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  then  have  been  appointed  to  succeed 
as  Chancelloi,  had  it  not  been  that,  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
great  Caidinai  and  the  manner  in  which,  from  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal charactei,  it  was  supposed  he  had  been  able  to  thwart  the 
King's  mchnation  a  fixed  resolution  had  been  formed  that  the 
Great  ^eal  should  not  agam  be  intrasted  to  a  churchman. t 

*  While  Gardyner  -noi  at  Borne  Clement  was  dBngefonslj  ill,  and  he  so  won 
ovei- (he  cnidiTials  tlintif  a  raioncj  had  occurred  it  is  believed  tliat  Wolsey  a nst 
have  succetdod  V\  hen  hia  m  isterly  dispositions  were  related,  Wolsoy,  thinking 
the  triple  cio«n  already  on  his  head,  exelainiBd,  "O  inestimable  treBsnre  and  jewel 
of  this  realm  !" 

t  So  pleased  was  Anne  Bolejn  with  his  zeal,  that  she  was  in  private  correspon- 
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But  although  Sir  Thomas  More  was  preferred  as  Chancellor,  lie 
[O  1 1'")  1  generally  confined  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
^  '^^'  "  ''  judicial  duties;  and  Gardyner,  now  Secretary  of 
State,  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  measures  of  the  government 
In  1531  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  lutherto 
Cranmer  and  he,  who  afterwards  took  such  different  courses,  and 
proved  such  mortal  enemies,  concurred  in  throwing  off  allegiance 
to  Home.  While  Sir  Thomas  More  sacrificed  first  his  ofiice,  and 
then  his  life,  to  his  consistency,  Gardyner,  more  flexible,  not  only 
acknowledged  the  King's  supremacy,  but  wrote  a  book  iii  defence 
of  it,  entitled  "  De  vera  et  falsa  Obedientia."  He  was  always  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  general  Lutheran  doctrines ;  but  for  a 
while  he  made  his  creed  so  far  coincide  with  his  interest,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Anglican  Church,  rigidly  maintaining  all  its  ancient 
doctrines,  might  be  severed  from  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  and  flourish  under  a  layman  as  its  head.  At  this  time,  so 
completely  was  he  on  the  Antipapal  faction,  that  he  actually  sat 
on  the  bench  with  Cranmer,  and  joined  in  the  sentence  when  the 
marriage  betiveen  Henry  and  Catherine  was  adjudged  null  and 
void. 

However,  he  joined  liimself  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
party  opposed  to  any  farther  innovation  in  religion,  and  was  ever 
on  the  watch  to  counteract  the  eSbrts  of  Cranmer,  supposed  to  be 
abetted  by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  to  extend  the  Reformation. 
It  was  whispered,  that  he  had  obtained  absolution  from  the  Pope 
for  his  past  backsl'd'ng  on  the  q  est  on  of  the  supremacy,  with  a 
dispensation  to  yield  a  lent  obed  enc  to  tl  s  law  while  it  existed, 
^-on  condit  on  oi  lus  stre  o  s  res  tai  ce  to  the  new  opinions, 
and  his  p  o  n  se  to  take  the  eirliest  O]  portun  ty  of  bringing  Eng- 
land back  to  f  11    om      mon  w  th  tl  e  CI       1 

Being  sent  o  i  a  i  embassy  to  Gem  a  y  he  took  occasion,  on 
his  reti  rn  to  deta  1  to  tl  e  Iv  ng  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  to  point  out  to  him  the  importance  of  preserving  uniformity 
of  faith  for  the  safely  of  the  state.  He  likewise  urged  upon  Mm, 
that  it  was  impolitic  farther  to  offend  the  Pope,  by  reason  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  See  itself,  and  because  the  Emperor  and  other 
orthodox  Princes  would  break  off  all  commerce  with  him  if  he 
went  to  extremities  against  the  Eoman  Cathohc  religion.  These 
representations  produced  "the  bloody  act  of  the  Six  Aiiicles," 
and  the  deaths  of  the  numerous  sacramentaries,  who  suffered  un- 
der it,  for  denying  the  real  presence. 

But  what  he  chiefly  watched  w^as  the  manner  in  ivhioh  the  sit- 
uation of  Queeu-cousort  was  filled, — judging  that  upon  this  de- 
Dod  deal  what  should  be  the  national  religion.     Al- 


dence  with  Iiim,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  Ihank  you  for  my  lettor  wherein  I 
perceive  the  willing  and  faithfnl  mind  f  Da  bate  to  do  me  pleasure." — Leiler  in 
Slate  Paper  OJice. 
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though  he  had  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
rejoiced  in  her  fall,  and  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  it* 

Death  delivered  him  from  the  apprehensions  he  entertained  of 
the  ascendancy  of  Jane  Seymour.  .  Then  began  a  ,  -,„™  . 
mortal  struggle  between  him  and  Cromwell  for  sup-  i^'  '  ,=301 
plying  the  vacancy  thus   occasioned.     The   Yicar-    '-^'     '  -' 

General  had  a  temporary  triumph  ftom  the  flattering  portrait,  by 
Holbein,  of  the  Protestant  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  but  Anne  herself  ar- 
rived; Henry  was  disgusted  with  her,  and  he  w&s  ^  15401 
enraged  against  the  man.  w^ho  had  imposed  her  upon  '  '  "  "J 
him.  Iii  a  few  months  Anne  was  divorced,  and  Cromwell  was 
beheaded. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation  of  Gardyner  at  this  catas- 
trophe, for  Cromwell,  who  w^as  the  author  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  himself  deeply  tainted  with  the  naw  doctrines, 
liad  entered  into  secret  engagements  with  the  Protestant  Princes 
of  Germany,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  plan,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  nobUity,  to  make  still  further  inroads  on  the  property 
of  the  Church. 

There  was  much  anxiety  till  it  was  seen  what  choice  the  King 
w^ould  make,  but  G!ardyner  considered  the  true  faith  r  ,  iiAnt 
for  ever  established  when  he  had  placed  upon  the  '■    "*^'  '' 

throne  the  young  and  beautiful  Catherine  Howard,  the  niece  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  herself  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic. 

For  a  year  he  went  on  contentedly,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
alarming  Cranmer  so  much,  that  the  Archbishop,  in  great  conster- 
nation, sent  back  his  German  wife  to  her  own  country,  lest  he 
should  be  subjected  to  the  severe  penalties  enacted  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the    clergy.     But  a  crael  mortification    r  .g^,  . 

awaited  Gardyner  in  the  discovery  of  the  profligate    <-  '     '  '■' 

character  of  the  new  Catholic  Quoen.  He  at  first  resisted  the 
proofs  of  her  guilt,  and  contended  that  they  were  fabricated  by 
Cranmer. 

After  her  execution,  his  earnest  desire  ^vas  to  assist  in  elevating 
to  the  throne  a  lady  not  only  of  pure  morals  but  of  pure  orthodoxy, 
who  should  at  once  be  faithful  to  the  King  and  to  the  Pope.  After 
the  act  passed  making  it  high  treason  for  any  woman  who  was  not 
a  true  maid  to  marry  the  King  without  disclosing  her  shame,  there 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  much  shyness  among  all  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Court  when  his  Majesty  seemed  to  make  any  advance  to- 
wards them ;  but  Gardyner  still  hoped  for  an  alliance  with  some 
sovereign  family  on  the  Continent  that  was  leagued  against  the 
new  heresy. 

What  must  have  been  his  astonishment  and  consternation  when, 
in  the  morning  of  tlie  12th  of  July,  1543,  being  in  attendance  on 
the  King  at  Hampton  Court,  he  was  ordered  forthwith  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Lady  Catherine  Par,  the 

*  "  Gardyner. It  will  ne'er  ba  weil 

Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she, 
Sleep  in  their  graves." — Shaksp.  Hen.  VUI. 
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widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  and  well  known  to  be  a  decided  Lutheran, 
although,  from  the  discretion  which  always  marked  her  conduct, 
she  had  taken  care  not  lo  give  offence  to  those  of  opposite  opin- 
ions. Of  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five,  she  was  by  no  means 
without  personal  attractions  ;  but  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of 
Henry  putting  up  with  a  widow  after  his  many  declarations,  bo'h 
to  parliament  and  in  private  society,  that  he  could  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  woman  who  he  could  not  be  sure,  from  hia  superior 
science,  was  an  untouched  virgin. 

When  Gaidyner  had  recovered  his  speech,  he  made  au  objec- 
tion, that  the  forms  of  the  Church  must  be  observed  even  by 
crowned  heads ;  and  that  the  proposed  marriage,  at  that  moment, 
would  be  irregular  and  uncanonieal.  But  his  astonishment  and 
mortification  were  redoubled  when  the  King,  saying  he  had  fore- 
seen that  diflicalty,  produced  to  him  a  licence  from  Archbishop 
Craumeir,  dispensing  with  the  publication  of  banns,  and  allowing 
the  ceremony  to  take,plaoe  at  any  hour  and  in  any  place,  "  fer  the 
honour  and  weal  of  the  realm."  The  wily  prelate  perceived  that 
he  had  been  completely  outwitted,  and  that,  as  a  piece  of  wicke  I 
pleasantry,  it  was  intended  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  bring- 
ing about  a  matrimonial  union,  which  it  was  known  ■would  be  so 
distasteful  to  liim.  But  he  conld  no  longer  resist  the  King's  com- 
mands ;  and  being  led  into  a  small  private  chapel  in  the  Palace, 
there  he  found  the  Lady  Catherine  and  all  requisite  preparations 
for  the  ceremony, — through  which,  Henry  having  gone  for  the  sixth 
time,  in  a  few  minutes  the  widow  Latimer  was  Queen  of  Eng- 

Gardyner,  who  had  always  a  great  command  of  himself,  behaved 
with  decency ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  been  insulted,  and  secretly 
vowing  revenge,  he  resolved  to  "  bide  his  time." 

He  took  every  opportunity  of  instilling  suspicion  into  the  King's 
[.  - ., .  .  mind  respecting  Cranmer's  principles  and  purposes ; 
^  '  '  'J  and  at  last  Henry  gave  consent  that  the  Archbishop 
should  be  examined  before  the  Council,  and  that  they  should 
lake  such  steps  respecting  him  as  the  safety  of  the  state  might 
require.  But  it  had  been  intended  from  tlie  beginning  to  play  ofi" 
another  trick  upon  Gardyner ;  or  the  King,  upon  farther  considera- 
tion, resolved  to  disappoint  and  to  mortify  him ;  for  his  Majesty 
gave  Cranmer  a  ring,  to  be  shown,  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  still  in  full  favour. 

It  wBS  supposed  that  the  Archbishop  -was  at  last  to  share  the 
fate  of  Fisher,  More,  and  Cromwell.  Being' summoned  as  a  crimi- 
nal before  the  Council, — after  he  had  been  kept  waiting  for  some 
hours  at  the  door  among  the  populace,  he  was  called  in  and  under- 
went a  strict  interrogatory  respecting  his  opinions.  Gardyner  then 
said  in  a  stern  tone :  "  My  I^ord  of  Canterbury,  you  must  stand 
committed  to  the  Tower."     The  Archbishop  showed  the  royal  sig- 

•  Cliroji.  Ciilfll.  238, 
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net;  and  the  King  himself  suddenly  coming  in,  sharply  repri- 
manded Gardyner  and  Chancellor  WriothesJey  for  their  harsh  con- 
duct to  a  man  to  i^hom  he  owed  such  obligations,  and  whom  he 
was  determined  t^)  protect.* 

In  the  following  year,  Gardyner  thought  that  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance had  at  last  anived.  The  King,  of  his  own  ac-  .  T-46I 
cord,  complained  to  him  of  the  Qneen,  —  represent-  '*''''  "^  '' 
ing,  '■  that  he  had  discovered,  to  his  great  concern,  that  she  enter- 
tained most  suspicions  opinions  concerning  the  real  presence,  and 
other  points  comprised  in  the  Six  Articles;  and  that,  forgetting  the 
modesty  of  her  sex,  and  the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband 
(to  say  notliing  of  what  -was  due  to  himself  as  Sovereign  and  De- 
fender of  the  Faith),  she  had  actually  been  arguing  with  him  on 
these  essential  heads  of  theology,  and  had  been  tiying  to  under- 
mine his  orthodoxy,  and  to  make  him  a  convert  to  the  damnable 
dectrines  of  Luther,  which,  in  his  youth,  he  had  refuted  with  so 
much  glory."  Gardyner  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  in- 
flame the  quarrel ;  and  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  King  his  duty 
to  forget  every  private  consideration,  and  to  set  a  bright  example 
of  piety  and  Christain  courage  by  prosecuting  the  sharer  of  the 
bed  and  throne  for  thus  violating  the  law  of  God  and  a  statute  of 
the  realm.  The  King,  exasperated  by  these  exhortations,  agreed 
that  the  matter  should  he  mentioned  to  Wriothesley ;  and  (as  we 
have  seen  in  the  hfe  of  that  Chancellor),  had  it  not  been  tor  the 
accident  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  being  clandestinely  read, 
and  secretly  communicated  to  the  Queen  before  they  were  acted 
upon, — so  as  to  give  her  an  opportunity  for  a  dexterous  explan- 
ation which  soothed  the  King's  wrath — she  would  certainly  have 
been  sent  to  the  Tower, — and,  probably,  ending  her  career  on 
Tower  Hill,  Henry  would  have  made  a  seventh  attempt  to  have  a 
wife  both  chaste  and  orthodox. 

During  the  rest  of  this  reign  Gardyner  was  out  of  favour  at 
Court,  and  obliged  to  contine  himself  to  the  discharge  of  what  he 
considered  his  duties  as  a  prelate.     In  this  capacity  he  took  an 

*  EbalLspeare  gives  a  verj  livi:]j  and  just  represeittntion  of  this  scene  in  tlic  lirtli 
Act  of  Hen,  Vlll., — only  ihat,  by  liiffusnal  pardonalile  disregard  of  (tdtts,  lie  snp- 
poaea  it  lo  lia»e  happened  in  tlie  lifetime  of  Anne  Bolejn,  at  leaal  twelve  years 
Booner.     Gardjner's  speech  is  Tcrj  thHraetcriitio  : — 

"  My  Lord,  bocanse  we  have  business  of  more  moraenl. 

We  will  lie  sliort  with  you.    'Tis  his  Highness'  pleBsare 

And  onr  consent,  for  b«tter  trial  of  you, 

Prom  hence  you  lie  committed  to  the  Tower ) 

Where  being  bnt  a  private  man  ngaln, 

Too  shall  know  many  dare  acense  you  boldly. 

More  than  I  fear  yon  are  provided  for." 

And  see  lijm  siife  i'  the  Tower." — Ecti.  VIII.  net  v.  »c.  B. 

t  Ante,  Vol.  I.  Cliap.  XXXV,     Some  historians  think  that  in  this  alTaif  Henry 

was  ^ain  mystifying  Gardyner.     I  have  no  doubt  thai,  in  the  present  iuatunte,  lie 
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active  part  in  the  persecution  of  Anno  Ascno,  Nicholas  Boloman, 
John  Lassels,  and  others,  who  were  burnt  for  denying  the  real  pre- 
sence,-:-while  he  could  not  save  an  equal  number  of  stanch  Pa- 
pists who  suffered  at  the  instance  of  the  opposite  paity  for  deny- 
ing the  King's  supremacy.  But  his  chief  object  was  to  check  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  its  circulation  among  the  laity,  "which 
he  considered  the  grand  source  of  heresy  and  insubordination  to 
just  spiritual  authority.  Having  tried  ineffectually  to  render  the 
translation  unintelligible,  by  retaining  a  large  mixture  of  Latin 
words  from  the  Vulgate,  for  which  he  contended  there  were  no 
equivalent  terms  in  the  English  tongue*,  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  clause  into  an  act  of  parliament  upon  the  subject,  con- 
fining the  use  of  the  translation  to  genUemen  and  merchants,  with 
a  preamble,  "that many  seditious  and  ignorant  persons  had  abused 
the  hberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  tliat  great  an- 
imosities, tumults,  and  schisms,  had  been  occasioned  by  perverting 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures."  t 

He  stOl  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  recover  the  King's  favour, 
r  J -g.  -,  Having  prevailed  on  the  Convocation  to  grant  rather 
<■  '    '  *J     a  liberal  subsidy,  he  hurried  with  the  news  to  Wind- 

sor. The  King  taking  horse  on  the  terrace  to  ride  out  a  hawking, 
saw  Gardyner  standing  in  a  group  with  Lord  ChanceUor  "Wrioth- 
esley  and  other  Councillors,  and  calling  out  to  the  Lord  Cliancellor 
said,  "  Did  not  I  command  you  he  should  come  no  more  amongst 
you  ? "  The  Lord  Chancellor  answered,  '■  An  it  please  your  Grace 
his  coming  is  to  bring  word  of  a  benevolence  given  to  your  Majesty 
by  the  clergy."  The  King  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  let  him  come  hither ;" 
"  and  so,"  observes  the  narrator  of  this  scene,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  '■  he  did  his  message,  and  the  King  went  straight 
away."  $  Being  anxious  to  keep  up  a  belief  with  the  multitude 
that  he  still  enjoyed  the  king's  conndnce,  it  is  related  that  Henry, 
lying  ill  in  bed,  and  having  summoned  a  Council,  Gardyner  attend- 
ed, but  was  not  admitted  into  the  royal  presence.  "  Thereupon  he 
remained  in  the  utter  Privy  Chamber  until  the  Council  came  from 
the  King,  and  then  went  down  with  them,  —  to  the  end,  as  was 
thought,  to  blind  the  world  withal."?- 

The  prosecution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
at  the  close  of  the  reign,  still  further  weakened  the  Catholic  par- 
ty ;  but  a  great  struggle  was  made  by  them  to  have  Gai'dyner  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  Hemy's  Executors,  to  whom  the  government 
was  to  be  intrusted  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  "  a  principal  pillar  of  the  Eomanists,"  having  at  all  times 
access  to  the  King,  as  being  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  knelt  down, 
he  lying  sick  in  bed,  and  said,  "  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  think 


•  Among  these  were  tccksio,  pieiiiienth,  poniifex,  coatiitus,  hotom 
tutii,etmcntuia,cremoiiia,  rK^sleriani, presbgter,  sacrijiciam,    Jiutaililos,  Batis/actio,pe 
(urn,  gratia,  hostia,  ehariias. — Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  31.^. 

+  3S  Hen.  8.  c.  1. 

J  Sir  Autlionj  Lonny.    See  Fox,  Mart.     1  St,  Tr.  i,60.  ^  Ibid. 
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by  negligence,  is  left  out  of  yonr  Majesty's  will,  who  hath  done 
yonr  Highness  most  painful,  long,  and  notable  service,  and  one 
without  ^vhom  the  rest  shall  not  be  able  to  overcome  your  great 
and  weighty  affairs  committed  unto  them."  ':  Hold  your  peace," 
quoth  the  King,  "  I  remembered  him  well  enough,  and  of  good 
purpose  have  left  him  out.  For  surely,  if  he  were  in  my  testa- 
ment, and  one  of  you,  he  would  cumber  you  all,  and  you  should 
never  rule  him,  he  is  of  so  troublesome  a  nature,  I  myself  could 
use  him  and.  rule  him  to  all  manner  of  purposes  as  seemed  good 
unto  me,  but  so  shall  you  never  do,  and  therefore  talk  no  more  of 
him  to  me  m  this  behalf."  Sir  Anthony  was  urged  on  again  to 
press  the  point,  as  every  thing  was  felt  to  depend  upon  it ;  but 
Henry,  well  prepared  by  the  Seymours  and  Catherine  Par,  who 
had  got  complete  possession  of  him,  put  an  end  to  all  farther  at- 
tempts, by  exclaiming,  "  Have  you  not  yet  done  to  molest  me  in 
this  manner  ?  If  you  will  not  cease  to  trouble  me,  by  the  faith  I 
owe  unto  God  I  will  surely  despatch  thee  out  of  my  will  also,  and 
therefore  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it."* 

On  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign,  Gardyner,  though  ex- 
cluded from  the  Council,  set  himself  openly  and  |-  j^^^^  ^^^^  , 
fearlessly  to  oppose  the  measures  brought  forward  ^        '  ■■• 

under  the  Protector,  to  change  the  estabhshed  rehgion  ; — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  the  law  on  his  side.  Before  a  parha- 
ment  was  called,  the  Council,  disregarding  the  Act  of  the  Six  Ar- 
ticles which  was  still  in  force,  issued  orders  for  changing  the  cere- 
monial of  Divine  worship, — ^published  a  book  of  homilies  to  be 
read  by  all  priests,  inculcating  the  new  doctrines, — and  appointed 
ministers  to  go  into  every  diocese  to  see  that  the  new  regulations 
were  observed.  Gardyner  expressed  his  firm  resolve  that  if  the 
visitors  came  into  his  diocese  he  should  proceed  against  them,  that 
they  might  be  restrained  and  punished.  He  made  representations 
on  the  subject  to  the  Protector,  and  tried  to  shew  both  the  lUegali- 
ty  and  the  inexpediency  of  these  proceedings.  '"Tis  a  dangerous 
thing,"  said  he, "  to  use  too  much  freedom  in  researches  of  this 
kind.  If  you  cut  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  further 
than  you  have  a  mind  to.  Byou  indulge  the  humours  of  novelty, 
you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's  demands,  nor  govern  their  mdis- 
<*etions  at  pleasure.  To  speak  my  mind  ajid  to  act  as  my  con- 
science directs,  are  two  branches  of  Kberty  which  I  can  never  part 

lie  forcibly  urged  that  Edward  was  too  young  and  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  too  much  occupied  to  study  subjects  of  controversy; 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  ran  such  a  risk  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace  during  a  minority;  that  injunctions  issued  in  the  King's 
name  could  not  invalidate  acts  of  parUament ;  and  that  as  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  had  incurred  a  premimire  though  he  acted  under  royal 
licence,  so  all    clergymen   who  taught  the    doctrmes  m  horaihes 
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would  he  liable  to  the  penalties  enacted  by  the  Six  Articles, — ■ 
which  he  himself  was  determined  to  enforce  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  Church.*  He  hkewise  wrote  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone  to  Cranmer,  defying  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  inculcated  in  the  hook  of  homilies,  and  reproaching 
him  with  duplicity  in  now  reprobating  the  opinions  which  he  had 
appeared  zealously  to  conntenance  during  the  life  of  the  late  King. 

Gardyner  was  in  consequence  summoned  before  the  Council, 
and  required  to  promise  obedience  to  the  royal  injrmctions.  He 
appealed  to  the  approaching  parhament.  The  Protector's  party 
became  afraid  of  the  resistance  which,  eis  a  member  of  the  Hoirse 
of  Peers,  he  might  offer  to  their  measures,  and  they  were  still  more 
alarmed  at  the  flame  he  was  beginning  to  kindle  out  of  doors  by 
addressing  himself  to  the  religious  feehngaof  the  people.  There- 
fore, though  he  could  not  be  chained  with  any  offence  against  the 
law,  he  was  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  forthwith  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  and  detained  a  close  prisoner  till  the  end  of  the  session. 

Attempts  were  in  vain  made  during  his  confinement  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  new  plan  of  reform.  On  one  occasion,  Cranmer,  find- 
ing he  could  make  no  impression  upon  him,  exclaimed  testily, 
"  Brother  of  Winchester,  you  like  not  any  thing  new  unless  you 
be  yourself  the  author  thereof."  "  Your  Grace  wrongeth  me," 
replied  the  true  conservative;  "  I  have  never  been  author  yet  of 
any  one  new  thmg,  for  which  I  thank  my  God." 

An  intriguing  subordinate  was  afterwards  sent  to  him  to  hint 
that,  if  he  would  soften  his  opposition,  he  might  'have  a  place  in 
the  Council,  and  be  restored  to  his  see.  But  he  answered  indig- 
nantly, "  that  his  character  and  conscience  forbade  it ;  and  that  if 
he  agreed  on  such  terms,  ho  should  deserve  to  be  whipped  in 
every  market  town  in  the  realm,  and  then  to  be  hanged  for  an  ex- 
ample, as  the  veriest  vailet  that  ever  was  bishop  in  any  realm 
christened."! 

At  the  end  of  the  sesions  which  had  been  so  much  smoothed  by 
[June  1S49  1  ^^^  absence  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  ordered  by  the 
I  ■  ''  Council  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  before  the  King  on 

the  feast  of  St.  Peter.—with  an  injunction  thathe  should  not  touch 
on  any  controverted  question.  He  declared  to  a  friend  that  this 
was  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  the  young  Prince  might  have  of 
hearing  the  truth,  and  that  he  was  determined,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence,  to  explain  to  him  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  mass  and  the  eucharist.  He  kept  his  word ;  but  the 
next  day  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

During  his  absence  from  parhament  the  statute  of  tlie  Six  Arti- 
cles was  repealed,  and  biUs  were  passed  allowing  the  clergy  to 
marry; — ^for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ;  —for  uniformity  of  worship,— 

*  Suype.     See  the  cotMBpondente  m  fnll  lenctli,  1  St.  Tr.  551. 
t  Jbifl. 
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sind  for  the  use  of  the  new  Liturgy.*  Still  certain  hishops,  ani- 
mated by  Gardyner's  example,  refused  to  conform ;  and  after  he 
liad  been  confined  for  two  or   three  years,  a  resolu-  .  j  -  - -„  , 

tionwas  taken  to  deprive  him  and  them  of  their  bish-  <■  "^''^'  ' 

oprics,  so  that  the  reformed  Church  might  be  complete. 

The  method  of  proceeding  against  him  was  violent,  and  we  s 
hardly  disguised  by  any  colour  of  law  or  jnstice.  A  deputation 
from  the  Council  were  sent  to  tempt  him  with  Questions'  Find- 
ing him  more  than  they  expected,  they  rose  in  theii  demands ; 
and  at  last  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  past  errors.  Perceiving  that  it  was  theii  purpose 
either  to  dishonour  or  to  ruin  him,  or  perhaps  both,  he  determined 
not  to  gratify  them  by  any  further  compliance.  He  therefore  re- 
fused to  answer  any  question  till  he  should  recover  his  liberty ; 
but  he  aiserted  his  innocence,  and  desired  a  fair  trial-  In  a  few 
days  he  was  brought  before  the  Council,  when  certain  articles 
were  read,  and,  in  the  King's  name,  he  was  required  to  subscribe 
them.  He  replied  that  "in  all  things  his  Majesty  could  lawfully 
command  he  was  most  ready  to  obey ;  but  forasmueh  as  there 
were  divers  things  required  of  him  that  hia  conscience  would  not 
bear,  therefore  he  prayed  them  to  have  him  excused."  Immedi- 
ate sequestration  of  his  ecclesiastical  revenue  was  pronounced, 
with  an  intimation  that,  if  he  did  not  submit  within  three  months, 
he  should  bo  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a  commission  was  issued  to  the  Metro- 
politan, three  Bishops  and  six  laymen,  to  bring  him  judicially  to 
trial.  Having  protested  against  the  validity  of  the  commission, 
which  was  not  founded  on  any  statute  or  precedent,  he  defended 
himself  with  vigour ;  but  Cranmer,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
the  proceedings,  before  the  close  of  the  defendant's  proofs,  which 
occasioned  some  disagreeable  disclosures, — on  the  ground  that  he 
was  contumacious,  pronounced  sentence  against  him  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  appealed  to  the  King  ; 
but  his  appeal  was  not  regarded,  and  he  was  now  ^hut  up  in  a 
meaner  cell  in  the  Tower, — with  instructions  from  the  Council 
that  no  man  should  see  him  but  one  of  the  warders;  that  all  his 
books  and  papers  should  be  taken  from  him ;  and  that  he  should 
be  refused  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  There  r jj^^  v  6  15S3  1 
he  lay  in  solitaiy  confinement,   without  any  miti-  I-  '  ■' 

gation  of  his  sufferings,  till  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  Prime  Minister  to  that  Sove- 

Such  was  the  seclusion  in  which  (Jardyner  had  been  kept  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  Queen,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
nation  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  ilghtful  heir  to  the  Crown, — 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  1553,  *he  was  told  of 

*  Stat.  1  Ed.  6. 
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those  eventa, — with  the  additional  news  that  Queen  Mary,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  was  actiially  making  a  triumphal 
procession  through  the  streets  of  London,  on  her  way  to  the 
Tower. 

It  happened  that  in  this  fortress  there  were  confined  four  other 
state  prisoners,  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  had  been  subjected  to  equal  rigour, — the  old  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  attainted  in  the  last  days  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  saved 
from  the  bioclc  by  the  opportune  death  of  that  tyrant, — the  Duch- 
ess of  Somerset,  who  had  been  committed  at  the  same  time,  with 
her  husband,  aa  an  accompHce  in  his  treasons, — Coiu'tenay,  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who,  without  being  charged  with  any 
crime,  had  been  shut  up  ever  since  his  father's  execution,  in  the 
year  1538,— and  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  imitating  the 
firnmess  of.  Gardyner,  had  likewise  been  deprived  and  sentenced 
to  close  imprisonment  As  the  procession  approached  amidst  the 
deafening  acclamations  of  the  people,  these  five  iUusbious  cap- 
tives were  liberated  :  and  having  immediately  met  and  appointed 
GEardyner  to  de!iver  an  address  of  congi-atidotion  to  the  new 
Queen  in  their  names,  they  all  knelt  down  on  the  gieen  inside  the 
great*  gate  leading  from  Tower  Hill.  As  she  entered,  Gardyner, 
still  on  his  knees,  pronounced  his  address  in  terms  and  in  a  tone 
the  moat  afiecting.  Mary  burst  info  tears,  called  them  her  prison- 
ers, bade  them  rise,  and,  having  kissed  them,  restored  them  to 
complete  liberty. 

If  Gardyner's  fall  from  power  had  been  precipitate,  much  more 
sudden  and  striking  was  his  re -in  statement.  He  was  the  Queen's 
chief  favourite  and  adviser  from  their  first  interview,  and,  taken 
from  a  dungeon,  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state.  We  have  seen,  in  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Goodrich, . 
that  the  Great  Seal,  which  he  renounced  on  tlie  dethronement  of 
Queen  Jane,  was  carried  by  the  Lords  Arundel  and  Paget  to  the 
Queen  at  FramUngham.*  She  brought  it  with  her  to  London,  as 
an  emblem  of  her  sovereignty,  and  she  immediately  delivered  it 
to  Gardyner,  as  Lord  Keeper,  till  he  might  be  more  regulai-ly  in- 
stalled ;  at  the  same  time  swearing  him  of  her  Privy  CouncU.  At 
FAdg  23  15531  *'^^  ™'^  of  three  weeks  she  constituted  him 
'  ■  '  ■■'  Lord  Chancellor,  with  an  intimation  that^he 
should  use  the  Great  Seal  which  bore  the  name  and  style  of 
her  deceased  brother  till  another  bearing  her  own  name  and  style, 
should  be  made.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  she  herself  assum- 
ed the   tide   of  "  Supreme   Head  of  the  Church."t 

*  Ante,  p.  51. 

t  "Memd.  qd.  die  Mercarii  videlt  vioisemo  tertio  die  Aogosti  anno  resni  Dne 
Mnrie  Dei  Gm.  Angl.  Franc,  et  Hiber.  Hegiao  Pidei  DefeasDria  et  m  Term  Ecclie 
jiiglicaae  et  Bibemk  syprmi  capitis  primo  ciroa  horam  qnintBm  post  meridiem 
ejnadem  diei  MBgnnm  Sigillnm  ipsiua  Domne  Eegine  qnondaraque  eiitillqm  excel- 
lentissimi  Pnncipis  Edward  SexH  nuper  Eegia  Anglie  Angl,  defniicl,  fris  prco  Dne 
Regine  perch arisaimi  apud  Richemount  in  sua  privata  era  ibidem  akillum  illud 
in  qqadam  baga  &c.    Reverendo  in  Sro  Pri  Sta,  Sleplio  Winion  Epo  deliberavii 
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It  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  earliest  i 
prompted  by  Gardyner,  were  highly  praiseworthy.  The  depreciat- 
ed currency  was  restored;  a  new  coinage  came  out  r-j  -  1'i'iSl 
of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  according  to  the  ^  ^^^  '  '' 
old  standard ;  the  subsidy  extorted  from  the  late  parliament  vras 
remitted ;  and,  to  discotmtenance  pirataidoal  severity,  the  festivities 
which  distinguished  the  Court  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
restored.  No  complaint  could  as  yet  be  made  of  undue  severity  in 
punishing  the  late  movement  in  favour  of  Queen  Jane ;  for  though 
she  and  her  youthful  husband,  and  various  others,  were  convicted 
of  treason,  Northumberland  only  and  two  of  his  associates  were 
actually  executed. 

The  privilege  of  crowning  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  w^e  have 
seen,  belongs  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury;  but  Mary  would 
have  considered  it  an  insult  to  her  mother's  memory,  and  Uttle 
less  than  safcrilege,  to.  have  pemiitted  Cranmer  to  perform  this 
rite,  and  he  was  in  no  situation  to  assert  the  claim  of  his  see,  as 
he  was  at  present  liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  traitor  for  signing 
the  settlement  to  disturb  Mary's  succession,  and  for  having  actual- 
ly supported  the  title  of  Queen  Jane.  The  honour  of  anointing 
the  Queen  ajid  placing  the  crown  upon  her  head  was  conferred  on 
t^rd  Chancellor  Gardyner,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  see  of 
Winchester. 

To  please  the  people,  he  took  care  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
performed  with  great  magnificence,  ancient  precedent  rg^-p^  30  i 
being  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  religious  part  of  't.  , 
and  the  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall  gave  high  satisfaction  to  all 
who  partook  of  it,  whether  Eomanists  or  Keformers.  Gardyner 
deserved  still  more  praise  for  publishing,  the  same  evening,  a  gen- 
eral pM^on  under  the  Great  Seal  (with  a  few  exceptions)  to  all 
concerned  in  treasonable  or  seditious  piactice->  since  the  Queen's 
accession. 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  his  elevation  to  power  had  miti- 
gated the  sternness  of  his  charactei,  and  that  moderate  and  hu- 
mane counsels  would  contimie  to  distinguish  the  new  reign 
These  hopes,  probably,  would  not  have  been  disappointed,  had  not 
the  Chancellor  formed  a  ationg  opinion  that  it  was  ts^cntially 

fld  Gigillanaum  at  excandum  ut  Magnum  Sigillura  ipsiua  Due  Ragme  qnousqne 
aiiud  Magnum  Sigiilum  cum  nome  ei  titulo  Eegme  inaculptum  fubncan  et  de  ni^TO 
fieri  possit,"  &o,— Rot.  CI.  1  Mar. 
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y  for  the  safety  of  the  state  that  the  new  doctrines  shonld 
be  utterly  suppressed,  and  that  church  government  should  be  re- 
stored fo  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  rupture 
with  Kome.  He  was  no  enthusiast;  he  was  not  naturally  cruel; 
he  was  not  bigoted  in  his  creed,  having  several  times  shown  that 
he  could  make  profession  of  doctrine  bend  to  political  expediency. 
But  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  come  to  the  oon- 
clnsion  that  the  privilege  of  free  inquiry  in  religion  was  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  of  society,  and  that  the  only  safe  policy 
was  to  enforce  the  established  standard  of  faith.  His  own  suffer- 
ings during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had,  no  doubt,  strengthened 
these  views,  and  he  was  now  prepared  resolutely  to  carry  through 
the  most  rigorous  measures,  any  temporary  display  of  liberality 
being  intended  only  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  his  object.  He 
resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  wait 
till  he  had  brought  about  a  reconcUiation  with  Home  and  the  rest- 
itution of  the  Catholic  religion  by  authority  of  parliaxoent,  before 
resorting  to  the  axe  and  the  stake  as  instntments  of  conversion. 

Meanwhile  he  himself  and  the  other  Bishops  deprived  during 
the  last  reign  being  restored,  the  heretical  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Exeter,  and  Gloucester  were  sent  to  pri- 
son, whither  Cranmer  and  Larimer  soon  followed  them.  It  should 
be  recorded,  however,  that  when  some  zealous  Cathohcs  urged 
the  imprisonment  of  the  celebrated  foreign  reformer,  Peter  Martyr, 
Gardyner,  to  his  honour,  pleaded  that  he  had  come  over  by  an  in- 
vitation from  a  former  government,  and  furnished  him  with  sup- 
plies to  return  to  his  own  country  in  safety. 

Parliament  meeUng  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  Chancellor,  after 
celebrating  a  solemn  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  the  an- 
cient ritual,  delivered,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  two 
Houses,  an  eloquent  oration,  in  which  he  celebrated  the  piety, 
clemency,  and  other  virtues  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  and  called 
upon  the  legislature  to  pass  the  laws  which  were  required,  after 
the  late  dissensions  and  disturbances,  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
and  the  safety  of  the  realm. 

The  first  act  which  he  proposed  was  most  laudable,  as  it  swept 
away  all  the  newly  created  treasons,  although  it  was  considered 
by  some  an  insidious  attempt  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
He  had  little  difficulty  in  changing  the  national  religion  as  to  doc- 
trine and  worship ;  but  there  was  a  great  alarm  at  the  thought  of 
restoring  Papal  supremacy,  as  this  might  draw  along  with  it  a 
restoration  of  the  church  lands,  with  winch  the  nobles  and  gentry 
had  been  enriched. 

In  the  Lords,  there  was  no  show  of  opposition  to  any  proposed 
measure  ;  but,  notwithetandiug  great  pains  taken  by  Gardyner  to 
manage  the  elections,  there  were  symptoms  of  discontent  exhibit- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  rendered  it  prudent  that  sev- 
eral bills  brought  in  should  be  postponed. 

The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Catholic  cottnter-revolution 
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was  that  same  Sir  James  Hales,  the  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleaa, 
who,  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Edwaid  VI.,  had  risked  his  life 
by  refusing  to  join  in  the  illegal  scheme  for  setting  Maiy  aside 
from  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 

In  vacation  time  he  resided  in  Kent,  where  he  acted  as  a  magis- 
trate; and  presiding  as  chairman  at  the  Michaelmas  r  , -gg  . 
Quarter  Sessions,  held  for  that  county,  he  gave  L  ■  •  -I 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  to  inquire  of  al!  offences  toncliing  the 
Queen's  supremacy  and  religious  worship,  against  the  statutes 
made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  which  he  told 
them  remained  in  full  force,  and  parliament  alone  could  repeal, 
in  consequence,  an  indictment  being  found  for  the  unlawful  cele- 
bration oi'  mass,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided.  Hales  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  the  de- 
fendant as  the  law  required. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  term,  the  Judges  were  to  be 
sworn  in  before  the  Chancellor  in  Westminster  Hall,  under  then 
appointment  by  the  new  Sovereign;  and  Hales  having,  with  the 
rest,  presented  himself  to  his  Jjordship,  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  betw^een  thevn,  highly  characteristic  of  the  individuals 
and  of  the  age.  Lord  Chancellor. — "  Master  Hales,  ye  shall  under- 
stand, that  hke  as  the  Queen's  Highness  hath  heretofore  conceived 
good  opinion  of  yoii,  especially  for  that  ye  stood  both  faithfully 
and  lawfully  in  her  cause  of  just  succession,  refusing  to  set  your 
hand  to  the  book,  among  others  that  were  against  her  Grace  in 
that  behalf;  so  now,  through  your  ownlate  deserts  against  certain 
her  Highness's  doings,  ye  staiid  not  well  in  her  Grace's  favour, 
and,  therefore,  before  ye  take  any  oath,  it  shall  be  necessaiy  for 
you  to  make  your  purgation,"  Bales  J. — "  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
what  is  the  cause?"  Lord  Chancellor. — "Information  is  given 
that  ye  have  indicted  certain  priests  in  Kent  for  saying  mass." 
Hales  J. — "  My  Lord,  it  is  not  so  ;  I  indicted  none  :  but,  indeed, 
certain  indictments  of  Uke  matter  were  brought  before  me  at  the 
last  sessions  there  holden,  and  I  gave  order  there  as  the  law  re- 
quired. So  I  have  ;professed  the  law,  against  which,  in  cases  of 
justice,  I  will  never,  God  willing,  proceed,  nor  in  any  wise  dissem- 
ble, but  with  the  same  show  foj-th  my  conscience ;  and  if  it  were 
to  do  again,  I  woidd  do  no  less  than  I  did."  Lord  Chancellor. — 
"Yea,  Master  Hales,  your  conscience  is  known  well  enough ;  I 
know  you  lack  no  conscience."  Hales  J. — "  My  Lord,  you  may  do 
well  to  search  your  own  conscience,  for  mine  is  better  known  to 
myself  than  to  you;  and  to  be  plain,  I  did  as  well  use  justice  in 
your  said  mass  case  by  my  conscience  as  by  law,  wherein  I  am 
fully  bent  to  stand  in  trial  to  the  utmost  that  can  be  objected. 
And  if  I  have  therein  done  any  injury  or  wrong,  let  me  be  judged 
by  the  law ;  for  I  will  seek  no  better  defence,  considering  chieily 
that  it  is  my  profession,"  Lord  Chamcellor. — "  Why,  Master  Hales, 
although  you  had  the  rigour  of  the  law  on  your  side,  yet  ye  might 
have  regaid  to  the  Queen's  Highness's  present  doings  in  that  case. 
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And  further,  although  ye  aeeni  to  he  more  than  precise  in  the  law, 
yet  I  think  ye  would  he  very  loth  to  yield  to  the  extremity  of  such 
advantage  as  might  be  gathered  against  your  proceedings  in  the 
law  as  ye  have  sometimes  taken  upon  yon  in  place  of  justice,  and 
if  it  were  well  tried,  I  believe  ye  should  not  be  well  able  to  stand 
honestly  thereto."  Haks  J. — "  My  I^ord,  I  am  not  so  perfect  but 
I  may  err  for  lack  of  knowledge.  But,  both  in  conscience,  and 
such  knowledge  of  the  law  as  God  hath  given  me,  I  will  do  noth- 
ing but  I  will  maintain  and  abide  in  it ;  and  if  my  goods,  and  all 
that  I  have,  be  not  able  to  counterpoise  the  case,  my  body  shall  be 
ready  to  serve  the  turn,  for  they  be  all  at  the  Queen's  Highness's 
pleasure,"  Lord  Chancelhr. — "  Ah,  air,  ye  be  very  c^nick  and  stout 
in  youv  answers.  But  as  it  should  seem  that  which  you  did  was 
more  of  a  will  favouring  the  opinion  of  yonr  religion  against  the 
service  now  used^  than  for  any  occasion  or  zeal  of  justice,  seeing 
the  Queen's  Highness  doth  set  it  forth  as  yet,  wishing  all  her 
faithful  subjects  to  embrace  it  accordingly ;  and  where  you  offer 
both  body  aud  goods  in  your  trial,  there  is  no  such  matter  required 
at  your  hands,  and  yet  ye  shall  not  have  your  own  will  neither." 
Sales  J. — "  My  Lord,  I  seek  not  wilful  will,  but  to  show  myself,  as 
I  am  hound,  in  love  to  God,  and  obedience  to  the  Queen's  Majes- 
ty, in  whose  cause  willingly,  for  justice  sake,  all  other  respects  set 
apart,  I  did  of  late,  as  yonr  Lordship  knoweth,  adventure  as  much 
as  I  had.  Aud  as  for  my  religion,  I  trust  it  be  such  as  pleaseth 
God,  wherein  I  am  ready  to  adventure  as  well  my  lii'e  as  my  sub- 
stance, if  I  be  called  thereunto  And  so  in  lack  of  mine  own 
power  and  will,  the  Lord's  will  be  fulfilled."  Lord  Cho/ncelhrr. — 
"  Seeing  you  be  at  this  point,  Master  Hales,  I  will  presently  make 
an  end  with  you.  The  Queen's  Higlmess  shall  be  informed  of 
your  opinion  and  declaration.  And  as  her  Grace  shall  thereupon 
determine,  ye  shad  have  knowledge.  Until  such  time,  ye  may  de- 
part as  you  came  without  your  oath ;  for  as  it  appeareth,  ye  are 
scarce  worthy  the  place  appointed."  Hales  J. — "  I  thank  yoiur 
Lordship ;  and  as  for  my  vocation  being  both  a  brrrden  and  a 
charge  more  than  ever  I  desired  to  take  upon  me,  whensoever  it 
shall  please  the  Queen's  Highness  to  ease  me  thereof,  I  shall  most 
humbly,  with  due  contentation,  obey  the  same.'"* 

In  this  witty  rencontre  it  muH  be  confessed  that  the  Chancellor 
had  the  worst  of  it ;  but  the  poor  I'nisne  ere  long  had  reason  to 
regret  his  triumph,  for  not  only  was  he  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  Judge,  but  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  committed  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  where  he  remained  in  close  custody  till  Lent  in  l3ie 
following  year,  when  he  was  tiansferred  to  the  Compter  in  Bread 
Street.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  wa'?  frightened 
to  such  a  degree  by  stories  which  the  keeper  told  him  of  the  tor- 
ments in  preparation  for  those  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  that  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  stabbing  himself; 

*  Somer's  Tracts,  3  Coll.  vol.  xcr,     1  St.  Tr.  714. 
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and  when  he  -was  at  last  disBharged,  his  mind  was  so  mneh  weak- 
ened by  the  hard  usage  he  had  undergone,  that  he  drowned  him- 
self in  a  river  near  his  own  house  in  Kent.* 

Gardyner  incurred  greater  odium  by  advising,  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  reformers,  the  execution  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
her  youthful  husband,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  a  cnielty  not  paUiat- 
ed  by  Wyat's  rebellion,  witli  which  they  had  no  privity.  He  be- 
haved generously,  however,  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  pro- 
cured her  release  from  the  Tower,  perhaps  because  she  had,  about 
this  time,  been  induced  to  conform  to  the  Cathohc  worship.  "  The 
Protestant  school-master  of  Jane  Grey  and  of  Elizabeth  was  like- 
wise protected  by  the  Popish  Chancellor  of  Mary ;  and  the  grate- 
ful testimony  of  Ascham  in  memory  of  his  protector,  who  in  days 
of  danger  had  guarded '  the  Muses'  Bower,'  is  recorded  in  a  spirit 
which  iMilton  would  not  have  disdained."t 

Where  religion  was  not  concerned,  Gardyner  showed  himself  a 
wise  and  even  patriotic  statesman.  "When  the  im-  .  -  - . .  , 
portant  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage   came  to    '*'  ^'  '' 

be  discussed,  he  strongly  recommended  to  her  choice  a  Iiandsome 
Englishman,  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devonshire,  so  tliat  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  the  nation  might  not  be  endangered  by  an 
alliance  with  a  foreign  prince.  Mary  was  at  fast  inclined  to  take 
his  advice,  tQl  piqued  by  the  preference  which  Courtenay  showed 
to  Elizabeth,  and  alarmed  by  his  dissolute  character,  she  formed  a 
determ illation  to  marry  her  cousin,  Philip  of  Spain,  from  which 
Gardyner  in  vain  laboured  to  divert  her.  She  declared  that  "  she 
would  prove  a  match  for  all  the  cunning  of  the  Chancellor ;"  and 
having  sent  for  the  imperial  ambassador,  kneeling  at  the  altar,  she, 
in  his  presence,  pledged  her  faith  to  Philip,  and  vowed  that 
while  she  lived  she  never  would  take  any  other  man  for  her  hus- 

Gkirdyner  contrived  to  get  an  address  voted  to  her  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  after  eai-nestly  pressing  her  to  many, 
expressed  strong  apprehension  of  a  foreign  alliance.     When  toid 

*  The  coroner's  jury  very  unjustly  biougUl  ia  a  verdict  ajjaiutt  him  of/do  de  se- 
wliich  gave  nse  to  the  famous  question  whether,  "  if  a  man  kills  himself)  the  cHma 
or  suicide  is  to  Ijo  considered  as  complete  in  his  liTeUiue  or  not  ?"  He  held  an 
estate  as  joint  tenant  with  his  wife,  which  it  ivas  contended  was  forfeited  U>  the 
Crown  by  his  felony.  The  Counsel  for  Lady  Hales  argued  ineffeetoally  that  a  man 
cannot  kill  kitnself  in  his  lifetime.  The  iegul  rensoning  iu  Judge  Hale's  case 
(ivhicli  is  reported  in  Plowdeni)  is  copied  »lnioat  word  for  word  in  the  dialogue 
between  the  gravcdiggers  in  Hamlet  upon  the  parallel  case  of  Ophelia  ; — 

Isl.  Clo.  "Here  ties  the  water;  good:  here  stands  the  man;  good;  If  the  man 
go  lo  this  water  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes :  mark  yoa  that. 
Bui  if  Ihe  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he  drowas  not  himself.  Argal,  he 
iliat  is  not  guilty  of  hia  own  death,  shortens  not  his  own  life." 

id  Clo.  "Butia  Ihiiilawr' 

isl  Clo.  "  Ah,  mnri'y  i't,  crowiiei's  qncsl  law." 

t  Ed.  lioview,  April,  1846. 

J  Hnles  V.  Pntit,  Plowd.  253. 
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of  it,  she  said  she  would  answer  it  with  her  own  mouth.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Speaker  had  read  the  address,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  Chancellor,  as  usual,  would  answer  in  her  name,  she 
herself  replied,  "  that  for  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  their 
desire  that  the  issue  of  her  body  might  succeed  her  on  the  throne, 
she  sincerely  thanked  them ;  but  in  as  much  as  they  pretended  to 
limit  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  she  thanked  them  not.  The 
marriage  of  her  predecessors  had  always  been  free,  nor  would  she 
surrender  a  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed."* 

Finding  her  immovable,  Gardyner  took  care  that  the  articles  of 
mai-rjage  should  be  as  favourable  as  possible  for  the  interest  and 
security  of  England,  by  stipulating,  that  though  Philip  should  have 
the  title  of  King,  the  administration  should  be  entirely  in  the 
Queen ;  that  no  foreigner  should  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office 
in  the  king<lom ;  that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  customs,  and  privileges ;  and  that  Pliilip  should  not  car- 
ry the  Queen  abroad  without  her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children, 
without  the  consent  of  the  nobility.  .  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
signed,  the  Chancellor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  citizens  of  London,  at  Guildhall,  and,  in  an  eloquent 
discourse,  explained  to  them  the  many  and  valuable  benefits  which 
he  anticipated  from  an  union  between  their  Queen  and  a  Prince, 
the  apparent  heir  of  so  many  rich  and  powerful  states. 

Parliament  assembling,  the  Chancellor  opened  the  session  by  a 
rApniL  5  1664)  Speech  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  Queen's  lie- 
'-  '  '   reditary  title  to  the  Crown,  maintained  her  right 

of  choosing  a  husband  for  herself, — observed  how  proper  a  use 
she  made  of  that  right  by  giving  the  preference  to  an  old  ally  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Burgundy, — and,  remarking  the  failure 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  posterity,  of  whom  there  now  remained  none 
but  the  Queen  ana  the  Lady  EUzabeth,  added,  that  in  order  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  different  pre- 
tenders, it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  Queen  by  law  with  a  power 
of  disposing  of  the  Crown,  and  of  appointing  her  successor,  which 
had  belonged  to  her  father. 

Both  Houses  ratified  the  articles  of  marriage,  but  they  refused 
to  pass  any  such  law  as  the  Chancellor  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  made  the  suggestion  only  to  please  the 
Queen ;  for  the  power  might  have  been  used  not  only  by  setting 
aside  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  at  which  he  would  have  rejoiced,  but 
by  appointing  Phihp  to  succeed,  to  whicl  1  e  neve  would  have 
consented. 

The  royal  bridegroom  at  last  arrived  at  &o  tl  a  np  o  and  in  the 
rr  i-i^Ai     cathedral  church  of  Wincheste     the   Lord  Chan - 

[JULY,  10O1.J  ^^,j^^  himself  celebrated  tl  e  mama'^e  between 
him  and  Majy,  which  he  had  done  all  in  h  s  power  to  prevent,  and 
which  turned  out  so  inauspiciously.     His  powci,  however,  was  if 

*  Noailles,  269. 
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possibly  increased ;  for  the  Emperor  Charles,  having  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  wisdom,  had  strongly  exhorted  Philip  in  all  things 
to  be  guided  by  his  counsels. 

The  passionate  wish  of  the  Court  now  was  to  consummate  the 
reconciliation  with  Eome,  and  for  this  purpose  a'parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  November.  To  ensure  a  favourable  House 
of  Commons,  Gardyuer  sent  circulars  in  the  Queen's  name  to  the 
Sheriffs,  who  were  all  Catholics,  desiring  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence that  no  favourer  of  heresy  might  be  elected. 

On  the  day  of  meeting  there  was  a  grand  procession  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  led  by  the  Commons, — the  Peers  and  Prelates 
following, — the  Chancellor  being  last ;  then  came  Philip  and  Mary, 
in  robes  of  purple,  the  King  on  a  Spanish  genet,  richly  caparison- 
ed, attended  by  the  Lords  of  his  household,  the  Queen  on  a  htter 
surrounded  by  her  ladies  of  honour,  A  religious  ceremony  after 
the  ancient  fashion  being  performed,  and  all  being  duly  ranged  in 
the  Parliament  Chamber,  the  Chancellor  from  his  place  in  front  of 
the  throne  addressed  the  two  Houses.  "  The  Queen's  first  parlia- 
ment," he  said,  "  had  re-established  the  ancient  worship, — the 
second  had  confirmed  the  Articles  of  her  marriage, — and  their 
Majesties  expected  that  the  third,  in  preference  to  every  other  ob- 
ject, would  accomplish  the  re-union  of  the  realm  with  the  univer- 
sal Church." 

The  bills  brought  in  for  this  purpose  passed  the  Lords  unani- 
mously, and  were  opposed  only  by  two  Members  of  rja  ,  ^gj  i 
the  House  of  Commons.  Cai'dinal  Pole,  whose  at-  '■  '  '  '' 
tainder  had  been  reversed,  having  been  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Legate  a  latere  from  the  Pope,  had  a  few  days 
before  arrived  in  England,  and  on  his  landing  had  been  received 
iivith  great  distinction  by  the  Chancellor.  His  attainder  being  re- 
versed, he  was  now  introduced  into  parliament,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  being  present  the  ChanceUor  spoke  as  follows. : — 

'■  My  Lords  of  the  Upper  House,  and  you  my  masters  of  the 
Nether  House  here  present,  the  Bight  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
my  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  Legate  d  latere,  is  come  from  the  Ajwas- 
tolic  See  &om  Eome  as  ambassador  to  the  King's  and  Queen's  Maj- 
esty upon  one  of  the  weightiest  causes  that  ever  happened  in  this 
realm,  and  which  pertaineth  to  the  glory  of  God  and  your  univer- 
sal benefit.  The  which  ambassade  their  Majesties'  pleasure  is  to 
be  signified  unto  you  all  by  his  own  mouth,  trusting  that  you  re- 
ceive and  accept  it  in  as  benevolent  and  thankfulwise  as  their 
Highnesses  have  done,  and  that  you  will  give  attentive  and  in- 
clinable ears  unto  his  Grace,  who  is  now  ready  to  declare  the 
same."* 

The  Cardinal,  after  saying  that  "  the  cause  of  his  repair  hither 
had  been  most  wisely  and  gravely  declared  by  my  Lord  Chancel- 
lor dehvered  a  long  oration  on  the  sin  of  schism  and  the  wicked- 

*  1  Farl.  Hisl.  618, 
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uess  Of  the  proceedings  in  England,  which  had  hronght  about  the 
disruption  from  the  tnie  Church,  and  pradaimed  his  readiness,  on 
due  submission,  to  restore  them  to  her  bosom. 

Both  Houses  agreed  in  an  address,  expressing  their  deepest 
contrition  for  what  they  and  their  fathers  had  done  against  the 
Pope,  and  praying  that  his  supremacy  might  be  re-established  as 
the  true  successor  of  Sf  Peter  and  Head  of  the  universal  Church. 

On  the  feast  of  St  Andrew,  the  Queen  having  taken  her  seat 
on  the  throne,  the  King  seated  on  her  left  hand,  the  Legate,  at  a 
greater  distance  and  a  degree  lower,  on  her  right,  the  Chancellor 
read  the  address,  and  the  Cardinal,  after  a  speech  of  some  dura- 
tion, absolved  "  all  those  present  and  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
dominions  thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schism,  and  all  judgments, 
censiu-es,  and  penalties  for  that  cause  inciured,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  The  Chancellor  called  out  Amen  ! 
and  this  word  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  hall* 

The  Legate  malting  his  public  entry  into  the  City,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  lamenting  in  bitter  terms 
his  own  misconduct  imder  Henry  VIII.,  exhorted  all  who  had 
fallen  through  his  means  to  rise  with  him  and  seek  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Had  Gardyner  died  that  night,  he  wotdd  upon  the  whole,  have 
left  a  fair  fame  to  posterity ;  he  would  have  been  the  unqualified 
boast  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  and  Protestants  could  not  have  re- 
fused to  do  honour  to  his  firmness  and  courage, — making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  comparing  him  with 
Cranraer,  their  own  hero  who  had  been  much  more  inconsistent,, 
and  almost  as  vindictive ; — but  his  existence  being  unfortunately 
prolonged  for  another  year,  during  ^vhich,  under  his  direction,  the 
fires  blazed  without  intermission  in  Smithfield,  and  the  founders 
of  the  reformed  church  in  England  snlfered  as  martyrs, — Eoman 
f  A  D  1555  1  '-•^thohcs  are  ashamed  of  him,  and  his  name  coupled 
'J  with  that  of  Bonner,  whom  he  employed  as  his  tool, 
is  still  used  to  frigthen  tlie  cliildren  of  Protestants. 

He  delibera.cly  formed  the  plan  of  entirely  crushing  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  by  using  the  necessary  degree  of  force  for 
that  purpose.  However  much  we  may  abhor  the  cruel  and  relent- 
less disposition  evinced  by  such  a  plan,  we  ought  not,  from  the 
epent,  rashly  to  condemn  it  as  foolish.  The  blood  of  martyrs  is 
said  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Chiurch ;  nevertheless  persecution,  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  those  who  are  to 
be  subdued,  may  prove  efiectuat.  Thus  the  Lutheran  heresy  was 
completely  suppressed  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  by  the  Inquisition. 
In  England  the  higher  ranks  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  had 
so  easily  conformed  to  the  reUgious  faith  or  ecclesiastical  caprice 
of  the  Sovereign  for  the  time  being,  that  a  reasonable  expectation 

*  Tliia  precedent  ia  now  probably  freijuentiy  consulted  bj  those  who  wish  to 
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might  be  entertained  that  there  would  be  a  general  acquiescence 
in  the  renewed  connection  with  Eome,  and  that  strict  inquiry  into 
the  profession  of  heretical  opinions,  with  some  terrible  examples 
of  severity  when  they  were  obstinately  adhered  to,  might,  in  a 
short  time,  produce  unifoniiity  of  faith  throughout  the  realm. 
Cardinal  Pole,  though  a  much  more  sincere  believer  than  Gardy- 
ner,  took  the  opposite  aide,  and  wished  that  reason  and  persuasion 
only  should  be  used  to  bring  about  the  return  to  the  Church  of 
those  who  had  erred. 

The  matter  being  debated  in  the  Council,  and  the  conflicting 
opinions  being  submitted  to  Mary, — after  she  had  consulted  with 
Philip,  she  returned  to  the  Chancellor  the  following  answer,  whioh 
was  a  warrant  to  him,  under  very  easy  conditions,  to  proceed  to 
any  extremities ; — "  Touching  the  punishment  of  heretics,  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  without  lashness, — not  leaving  m  the 
mean  time  to  do  justice  to  swcA  as  by  learning  would  seem  to  deceive 
the  simple,  and  the  rest  so  to  be  used  that  the  people  might  well 
perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned  without  just  occasion ;  by 
which  they  shall  both  understand  the  truth,  and  beware  not  to  do 
the  like.  And  especially  within  London  I  would  wish  none  to  be 
burnt"  (how  mild  and  merciful !) — "  without  some  of  the  council 
present,  and  both  there  and  every  where  good  sermons  at  the 
same  time." 

Gardyner  having  got  aU  the  old  laws  against  Lollardy  and  the 
denial  of  transubstantialion  revived, — ^vigorously  began  hia  greait 
enterprise.  Por  the  trial  of  heretics  under  these  statutes  he  con- 
stituted a  Court,  of  which  he,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  was  made  the 
presiding  Judge. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  15S5,  he  mounted  his  tribunal  assisted 
by  thirteen  Bishops  and  a  crowd  of  Lords  and  Knights,  and  he  or- 
dered to  be  placed  at  the  bar  Hooper,  the  deprived  Bishop  of 
Gloucester, — Roger,  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's, — Saunders,  rector 
of  Allhollows,  in  London, — and  Taylor,  rector  of  Hadley,  in  Suf- 
folk,— all  chained  with  denying  the  Papal  supremacy  now  re-es- 
tablished by  law.  They  tauntingly  rephed,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, before  whom  they  were  tried,  had  himself  taught  them  to 
reject  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  in  his  unanswerable 
treatise  "  De  vera  ObedientiH,"  which  had  been  so  much  approv- 
ed of  by  the  Queen's  royal  father,  that  renowned  sovereign,  Hen- 
ry VIII.  This  argwrnentwrn  ad  hominem  did  not  prevail,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  they  ought  to  have  been  reconverted  by  his 
subsequent  treatise'entitled  "  Palinodia  dicti  Libri,"  which  he  now 
recommended  to  their  perusal ;  and  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours 
^pas  given  them  for  consideration.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time,  as 
they  stuck  to  the  text  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  earlier  work,  they 
were  condemned  to  the  flames.  He,  with  professions  of  mercy, 
made  out  a  conditional  pardon  for  each  of  them,  under  the  Great 
Seal,  to  be  offered  them  on  recantation  at  the  stake.  Those  pro- 
tomartyrs  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  all  displayed  an 
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equal  constancy,  and  scorned  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  life 
by  feigning  an  assent  to  doctrines  which  they  did  not  believe. 

Gardyner  did  not  personally  preside  at  the  subsequent  trials  ; 
but  be  felt  no  hesitation  in  persevering  in  the  line  of  policy  he 
had  adopted,  and  (perhaps  with  a  view  to  a  favourable  contrast) 
he  was  represented  in  Coiut  by  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  the 
most  brutal  and  bloody  persecutor  who  ever  appeared  in  this 
island ;  but  the  Chancellor  himself  actively  directed  almost  all 
the  arrests,  examinations,  and  punishments  of  the  Protestants. 
Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  Latimer  now  suffered  under  circumstances 
familiar  to  us  all  from  early  infancy ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  by  Gardyner's  orders,  there  perished  at  the  stake,  as  here- 
tics, in  different  parts  of  England,  above  seventy  persons,  some  of 
them  of  the  softer  sex,  and  some  of  tender  years. 

Not  satisfied  with  punishing  those  who  taught,  or  openly  dog- 
■  matised  contrary  to  the  established  creed,  men's  thoughts  were 
scrutinised ;  and,  to  do  this  more  effectually,  Gardyner  issued  a 
commission,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, authorising  twenty-one  persons,  or  any  three  of  them,  "to 
search  after  all  heresies,  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers,  and  the  read- 
ers of  all  heretical  books,  to  punish  all  persons  that  did  not  hear 
mass  or  come  to  their  parish  church  to  service,  or  that  would  not 
go  in  processions,  or  would  not  take  the  holy  bread  or  holy  water, 
and  to  force  all  to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  ought  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  to  piit  to  the  torture  such  obstinate  persona  as  would  not 


While  these  atrocities  were  going  forward,  an  occurrence  took 
place,  of  which  Gardyner  took  immediate  advantage  to  further  his 
designs.  Mary,  supposing  herself  pregnant,  he  pronounced  the 
prospect  of  an  heir  to  be  the  reward  of  Heaven  for  her  piety ;  and 
as  she  fancied  that  she  felt  the  infant  stir  in  her  womb,  when  the 
Pope's  Legate  was  introduced  to  her,  he  compared  it  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  salutation  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Chancellor,  with  nine  otheraof  the  Cabiiiet  Council, 
immediately  addressed  a  tetter  to  Bonner,  as  Bishop  of  London, 
ordering  "  Te  Deum"  and  masses  to  be  celebrated  on  the  occasion ; 
he  sent  messengers  to  foreign  courts  to  aauoimce  the  event ;  and 
he  settled  the  family  of  the  young  ])rince,  as  he  confidently  pre- 
dicted the  child  would  be  a  male.  Some  have  said  that  he  was 
aware  from  the  beginning  that  Mary's  infirmities  rendered  her  .in- 
capable of  having  chUdren,  and  that  hC  resorted  to  a  political  ar- 
tiiice  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  power.  He  certainly 
kept  up  the  delusion  in  the  nation  long  after  the  physicians  had 
.declared  that  her  Majesty's  increased  size  arose  fr«m  a  dropsy.  It 
was  probably  a  knowledge  of  her  real  condition  which  induced 
him  very  readily  to  oblige  her,  by  bringing  in  and  supporting  a  bill 
constituting  Phihp,  in  case  of  her  death,  unlimited  Regent  during 
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tlie  miiiorify  of  her  son.  What  might  have  heen  the  effect  of  this 
system  of  persecution  on  the  Eefonnation  in  England,  had  Gaidy- 
ner  long  suryived  to  carry  it  inio  vigorous  execution,  we  cajinot 
tcil.     His  career  was  near  its  close. 

On  the  21st  of  October  parliament  again  met,  and  Mary,  now 
deserted  by  her  husband,  rode  to  the  parliament  house  all  alone  in 
a  horse-litter,  to  be  seen  of  every  one.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
her  direction,  produced  a  Papal  bull  confirming  the  grants  of  Church 
property,  and  delivered  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  detailing  the 
great  exertions  of  the  Government  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  explaining  the  wants  of  the  Crown  and  the  clergy.  It  was 
remarked  that  on  this  and  tlie  following  day,  when  he  was  again 
in.  his  place,  he  displayed  uncommon,  ability  in  unfolding  and  de- 
i'ending  hia  measures.*  But  on  his  return  from  tlie  House,  on  the 
second  day,  he  was  suddenly  taken  iU  in  his  chamber,  and,  with- 
out being  ever  able  to  leave  it,  on  the  12th  of  November  he  ex- 
pired. Strange  and  groundless  stories  were  propagated  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  malady ;  and  in  the  next  age  it  was  said  he  had 
been  struck  by  it,  as  a  judgment  fi-om  Heaven,  on  the  day  that 
Bishop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Latimer  were  burnt,  when,  waiting  for 
the  joyful  news,  though  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  dine  -with 
him,  he  would  not  go  to  dirmer  till  the  unexampled  hour  of  four  in 
the  afternoon  t;  but,  on  an  examination  of  dates,  it  will  be  found 
that  these  victims  had  been  offered  up  before  the  opening  of  par- 
liament, and  before  he  liad  so  much  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence,* 

He  felt  deep  penitence  in  his  last  moments.  The  passion  of 
our  Saviour  being  read  to  him,  when  they  come  to  Ehe  denial  of 
Peter  he  bid  them  stay  there,  for,  saith  he, "  Negavi  cum,  Petro,  exivi 
cum  Fetro,  sed  norukmijlem  cum  Fetro."  The  remorse  arose  not  from 
the  cruelties  he  had  inflicted,  but  from  the  temporary  renunciation 
of  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

To  the  hour  of  his  death  he  was  in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  his  Sovereign. 

In  those  times  religiotis  controversy  so  completely  absorbed  the 

*  "  His  duobus  diebiM  iCn  mitii  visas  est  nou  modo  seipsum  iis  rebus  Buperasse 
i]uil}iia  cKieros  saperara  solet,  ingeuia,  eloqueiiLla,  prndentia,  pietate,  sed  etiam 
ipias  sui  corporis  virea," — Bule. 

t  At  Ibis  time  il  visa  a  mark  of  genlililj  and  fasbion  to  dine  early  instead  of 
late.  "Witbustiie  nobility,  gentry,  and  atndeiits  do  ordinarily  go  w  dinner  al 
eleven  LeKirc  noon,  and  \a  supper  at  Ave,  or  between  five  and  six.  at  afternoon. 
The  merchants  dine  and  sop  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  si«  at  nigbt.  The 
buBbandmeii  aieo  dine  ut  hijrli  noon  as  tliey  call  it,  and  sup  at  seveo  or  eight ;  bat 
fiHt  of  lenn  in  our  universities  the  students  at  ten." — Hall,  Descr.  G.  Brit.  Tbeae 
iiours  were  probably  retkoned  rather  lute,  Jbr  Froissart  menlionsitbal  having  himself 
called  on  the  DukoofLaneasler  at  five  o'clock  in  theafternoon,  he  found  that  supper 
waa  over.  Down  to  this  time,  the  Courts  of  law  meeting  at  seven  in  summer  and 
eight  in  winKr,  never  sat  latfir  than  eleven  in  the  forenoon  i  though  some  chaneel- 
lors,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  sitting  again  after  dinner. 

J  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Collier,  suffered  at  Oxford  on  the  I6tb  of  October,  and 
parlkmcui  liid  not  meet  till  tbe  21st. 
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attention  of  manlcmd,  that  we  read  little  of  him  as  a  Judge ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  all  complaint,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  ability  and  impartiality.  The  profound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  wliich  he  early  acquired  he  kept  up 
and  extended  by  continual  stndy,  and  his  practice  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courfs  must  have  well  initiated  him  in  judicial  procedure. 
It  had  been  intended  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  over  landed  property  should  he,  in  a  great  measure, 
abolished  by  the  Statute  of  Uses* ;  but  by  a  decision  of  the  com- 
mon-law Judges,  while  Gardyner  was  Chancellor,  it  was  held  that 
a  use  could  not  be  limited  on  a  uset,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  nses 
was  revived  under  the  denomination  of  trusts,  and  a  statute  made 
on  great  dehberation,  and  introduced  in  the  most  solemn  inanner, 
in  the  result  had  little  other  effect  than  to  introduce  a  slight  alter- 
ation in  the  formal  words  of  a  conveyance.^ 

As  a  statesman,  he  is  to  be  praised  for  discernment  and  vigour. 
He  had  even  a  regard  for  the  liberties  as  well  as  independence  of 
his  country,  and  on  several  memorable  occasions  gave  constitu- 
tional advice  to  the  Sovereigns  whom  he  servedj.  But  whatever 
good  inclinations  he  had,  they  were  all  under  the  control  of  ambi- 
tion, and  never  obstructed  his  rise.  In  the  various  turns  of  his 
fortune  he  displayed  a  happy  lubricity  of  conscience,  which  sur- 
mounted or  evaded  every  obstacle,  convincing  him  that  his  duty 


520. 

t  There  is  lo  bo  found  in  the  Regislrar'a  Book  t 

Chmicellor  Gardyner,  prononnced  with  a  view  lo  en ,  , 

He  held  that  a  lease  granted  bj  an  iucambent,  after  ha  had,  " j  .„ „,.. 

and  contrary  to  the  ecelesiastii'al  iaws,  married  a  wife,"  was  void,  «nA  he  granted 
an  injanclion  against  the  lessee  continuing  in  possession.— Hmters&W  v.  Baiten 
Reg.  Lib.  16  June,  5  P.  &M.,  p.  IS.  "^  *' 

{  "  ■I'he  Lord  Cromwell,"  says  Gardjner  in  one  of  bis  letters,  "  had  once  put  in 
the  King's  head  to  take  upon  hira  to  have  Iiis  will  and  pleasure  regarded  for  a  law : 
and  thereupon  I  wa^  called  for  at  Hampton  Court.  And  as  lie  was  very  slont, 
Qnae  on,  my  Lord  of  Winchster,'  quoth  he, '  answer  tlie  King  },ere  ;  but  speak  plain- 
ly and  diredlg,  and  shrink  not,  man.  Is  not  thai,'  quoth  he. '  that  pleaselh  the  King 
a  late?  Have  you  net  that  in  the  civil  latn,q;oOD  Pbimcipi  placuit,  &c.  ?'  I 
iiood  still,  and  wondered  in  my  mind  to  what  ronclnsion  Ihia  would  land.  The 
King  saw  me  musing,  and  with  gentle  eemestneeB  said,  •  Anaieer  him  mkether  it  be 
lo  or  no.'  I  would  not  answer  the  Lord  Ci'omnell,  but  delivered  my  speech  to  the 
King,  and  tnid  him  that '  1  had  read  of  Kings  that  had  their  will  olwoj/e  received  for 
lam,  but  that  the  /brm  of  his  reign  to  nuike  the  lav/  Ms  will  was  more  sure  and  quiet  • 
and  by  this  form  of  government  ye  be  established;  qiioth  I, '  and  it  is  agreeabU  with  the 
nature  of  your  people.  If  you  begin  a  new  marmer  of  policy,  hoar  it  may  frame  no 
man  can  tell.    The  Kng  turned  his  back,  and  left  the  matter,"— Fox,  ii.  65. 

In  Mary's  time,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  submitted  a  plan  lo  her,  by  which  she 
Should  be  rendered  independent  of  parliament.  Sending  for  Gai^dyner  she  made 
him  peruse  it,  and  abjured  him,  as  he  should  answer  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
to  apeak  hie  real  eeutiinents  respeoiing  it  "  Madame,"  replied  ihe  Chancelbr,  "  it 
fa  a  pity  that  so  virtuous  a  lady  should  be  surrounded  by  such  sycophants.  The 
book  13  nought;  it  is  filled  with  things  loo  horrible  to  be  thought  of."  She  behav. 
ed  belter  than  her  father  as  above  related,  for  she  thanked  him,  and  threw  the 
paper  into  the  fite.— Burnet,  ii.  278. 
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coincided  with  his  interest.  Though  his  strong  sense  and  persua- 
sive manners  gave  him  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  he  had  an  ia- 
sidious  cast  of  his  eye,  which  indicated  tliat  he  was  always  lying 
in  wait ;  and  he  acqnired  at  last  such  a  character  for  craft  and 
dissimulation,  that  the  •  aying  went,  "  My  Lord  of  Winchester  is 
like  Hebrew,  to  be  read  backwards," 

He  hved  in  great  style  at  Winchester  House,  in  Southwark, 
where  he  had  anumberof  young  gentlemen  of  family  as  his  pages, 
whose  education  he  superintended.  His  establishment  was  the 
last  of  this  sort  in  England,  for  Cardinal  Pole  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  form  a  great  household  at  Lambeth,  and  after  the  Ee- 
formation  the  Bisops'  palaces  were  filled  with  their  wives  and 
children.  He  daily  came  up  the  river  Thames,  in  his  splendid 
state  barge  to  Whitehall  and  Westminster,  An  immense  library 
which  he  had  collected  was  destroyed  by  tlie  mob  during  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  "  so  that  a  man  might  have  gone  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
leaves  o£  books  cut  out  and  thrown  under  foot."* — He  was  inter- 
red with  much  pomp  in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

Although  being  an  ecclesiastical  Chancellor,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  of  his  descendants,  we  must  not  forget  the  progeny  of  his 
brain.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  popular  author,  but  none  of  his 
writings  have  preserved  their  celebrity;  not  even  his  "Defence  of 
Holy  Water,"  which  had  a  prodigious  run  for  some  years.  He 
entered  keenly  into  the  dispute  which  raged  in  Cambridge  in  his 
time  respecting  the  right  pronunciation  of  Greek;  and  when  he 
was  chosen  Chancellor  of  that  University,  notwithstanding  his 
conservative  notions,  he  patronised  the  new  studies  which  were 
there  introduced  in  rivalry  to  Aristotle  and  Aquinas.  Had  he 
lived  in  happier  times,  he  might  have  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
for  liberality  of  sentiment  and  humanity  of  conduct.f 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


The  sudden  death  of  Gardyner  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  absence  of  Philip;  —  and  she  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed in  the  choice  of  a  successor.  She  might  ^-^  I'i^'il 
easily  have  selected  an  eminent  lawyer  from  West-     ^         '  '' 

minster  Hall,  but  she  at  once  resolved  that  "  the   Keeper  of  her 

*  Stew's  £nnaU.  This  reminds  OS  of  die  destnicUon  of  Lord  Mansfield'a  librarj 
in  ihe  riots  of  HiJO. 

t  It  eeeine  unacroniilable  Ihal  there  has  never  hitliovto  been  a  separata  life  of 
Gardjoer,  alihougli  he  a>nde  such  a  disiingdshed  figure  in  thiee  reigns,  and  in  one 
moat  interesting  reign  was  not  only  Lord  Chnneelior  but  Prime  Minister,  ••i* 
power  alraosl  as  great  as  that  of  Wolsey. 
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Conscience  "  must  be  an  ecclesiastic.  According  to  the  < 
course  of  promotion,  the  Great  Seal  ought  to  have  been  offered  to 
her  consin,  Cardinal  Pole,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
the  deprivation  of  Cranmer,  and  after  the  example  of  Wolsey,  his 
.  legatine  functions  could  have  been  no  obstacle  to  this  arrangement. 
Though  Pole  was  not  much  versed  in  juridical  practice,  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  civil  as  well  as  canon  law;  and, 
with  good  advice,  he  might  have  presided  very  reputably  as  an 
equity  judge.  Mary  had  a  great  personal  regard  for  him  and  the 
highest  respect  for  his  learning  and  piety,  but  she  placed  no  re- 
liance on  his  civil  wisdom,  and  was  greatiy  shocked  by  his  leaning 
in  favoiu  of  toleration.  In  some  respects,  Bishop  Bonner  would 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  her;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
claims  as  a  furious  zealot  and  remorseless  persecutor,  he  was  so 
brutally  ignorant,  hia  manners  were  so  offensive,  and  he  was  so 
generally  abhorred,  and  she  was  afraid  to  add  to  the  odium  she 
was  sensible hergovernment  had  already  incurred,  by  placing  sttch 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  episcopal 
bench  fimiished  no  other  individual  of  whom  she  could  entirely 
approve.  But  it  was  now  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term;  and 
some  arrangement  must  be  made  for  transacting  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  this  perplexity,  to  obtain  time  for  fur- 
ther deliberation,  she  issued  a  commission  to  Sit  Nicholas  Hare, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  others,  to  hear  causes  and  to  issue 
writs  under  the  Great  Seal,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Gardyner,  iill  a  successor  to  him  should  be  appointed.* 
She,  at  lenglh,  fixed  upon  the  least  exceptionable  person  pre- 
;  sented  to  her  choice ;  and 

"  On  Priday,  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  second  and  third  year  of 
.J  ,  j-g  J  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
'        ■  'J    of  England,  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland, 

King  and  Queen,  Defenders  of  the  Faith,"  [not  Heads  of  the 
Church,]  "  Prince  and  Princess  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  Archduke  and 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  Duke  Duchess  of  Milan,  Burgundy,  and 
Brabant,  Count  and  Countess  of  Hapsburg,  Flanders,  and  the 
Tirol,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  said  King  and  Queen,  being  in  the  Queen's  custody, 
inclosed  in  a  bag  of  leather,  covered  with  a  bag  of  red  velvet,  at 
•Greenwich,  in  her  inner  private  chamber  there,  was  delivered  by 
her  to  the  most  E«verend  Father  in  God,  Kicholas,  Archbishop  of 
York,  whom  she  then  and  there  constituted  her  Chancellor  oi' 
Eng]and."t 

•  Rot.  Tar.  2  &  8  Ph.  &  M. 

tR.  Cl^a&SPh.  &M.  "Et_superindop^u3  E^iss Patec  H.  Ebor.  ArdiB.  si- 
giilom  pna  de  Maiiibus  ipsiua  dne  Regne  tunc  gratulc  aceipiens  in  nobilium  viro- 
mm.  W.  marchioniB  Wintoii.  &c.  preia,  cuvam  et  cuslodiam  ejusdem  Magni  Sigilli 
Angiiedeoffic  CanceUatAng1.Bup.se  assomecB  sigillam.  iiluQ  penes  so  retinuii 
et  Ktinel  in  prsL"    The  entdea  now  are  silent  as   lo  sweai'ing  in   the   Chan- 
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This  choice  was  made  on  tlie  ground  tliat  Ihe  object  of  it  was 
a  man  of  spotless  moiul  character,  of  undoubted  orthodosy,  of  re- 
spectable learning  and  ability,  and  of  a  quiet  passive  disposition ; 
so  that  if  he  would  not  originate,  he  would  not  obstruct  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  consummating  the  reconciliation  with  Eome, 
and  extinguishing  the  Lutheran  heresy  in  England. 

Nicholas  Heath  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  born 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Anthony's  school,  in  Tlireadneedle  Street,  famous  at  that 
time  for  its  discipline,  and  for  the  great  men  it  turned  out ;  among 
whom  were  two  Lord  Chancellors  *  He  was  entered  a  student 
at  Christ  College,  Cambridge ;  and  aiYer  taking  his  degree  with 
distinguished  credit,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Clare  Hall.  Dur- 
ing one  of  Wolsey's  visits  to  this  University,  Heath  was  presented 
to  him  as  a  great  proficient  in  classical  and  theological  learning. 
The  Cardinal,  who  was  always  ready  to  pati-onise  merit,  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  made  him  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  and  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  King.  Heath  afterwards  succeeded  to  be  almoner 
to  Henry;  and  although  he  never  actively  enlisted  himself  in  any 
of  the  factions  which  divided  the  Court,  he  was  successively 
promoted  by  that  Sovereign  to  the  sees  of  Rocheeterand  Worces- 
ter. Like  eveiy  other  Bishop  in  England,  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  King's  ecclesiastical  superiority ;  but  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  secret  understsmding  with  Rome,  and  he  steadily 
coneurred  with  Lord  Chancellor  Wiiothesley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Bishop  Gardyner,  in  resisting  any  further  innovation. 

During  the  Protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  he  voted  in 
the  House  of  Lords  against  all  the  bills  for  bringing  about  a  change 
of  religion ;  but,  conducting  his  opposition  with  moderation,  occa- 
sion could  not  be  found  for  taking  any  violent  proceedings  against 
him  till  the  act  was  passed  for  a  new  "  ordinal,"  or  form  of  ordi- 
nation of  the  clergy,  which  was  to  be  framed  by  twelve  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  AlthougH  he  had  express- 
ed his  dissent  to  the  measure,  he  was  insidiously  named  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  along  with  eleven  stanch  reformers.  They 
proposed  a  form,  which  they  contended  preserved  whatever  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  was  necessary  for  the  ordination  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  aird  Deacons.     He  insisted  that  it  made  no  material  dis- 

ccllor,  and  this  entry  is  a  rare  inet.mco  of  omhtiiie  lo  slate  that  tlie  new  Chancellor 
look  tlie  Sen!  fi-om  tlie  bag  and  eealed  witli  it  some  writ  or  patent,  ia  the  presence  of 
the  Sovereign. 

•  Hare,  as  we  hasa  before  relaled.  Sir  Tiioioaa  More  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  eduoBtion.  Stowe,  nftor  celebmling  tJie  acholastio  diapafalions  ho  had  witness- 
ed ia  the  churchyard  of  St.  Barthoiomew,  "  where  npon  a  bank  boarded  about 
under  a  tree  some  one  scholar  halli  stepped  up,  and  ihere  hnth  apposed  and  answer- 
ed till  he  weiB  by  some  better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down, — and  then  the  over- 
comer  taking  the  place  did  the  liite  as  the  first,"  sajs,  "  I  remember  there  repair- 
ed to  these  eiceroises  amongat  others  the  mastevs  and  scholars  of  the  free  schools 
of  St,  Paul's  in  London,  of  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster,  of  St.  Thomas  Acon'a 
hospital,  and  of  Si.  Aaiiony's  hospital,  whereof  the  last  named  commonly  present- 
ed tne  beat  scholars,  and  bad  the  prize  in  those  days." — Slovre'a  London,  p.  15. 
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tiiiction  between  these  orders  ;  that  it  had  carefully  omitted  what 
was  requisite  to  impart  the  sacerdotal  character;  and  that,  if  it 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  a  breach  in  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion in  the  Church.  The  Council  nevertJieless  peremptorily  re- 
quired him  to  subscribe  it;  and,  on  his  refusal,  committed  him  to 
prison  for  a  contempt.* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  soon  after  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  hia  bishopric  if  he  would  not  conform ;  and  they  cunningly  ex- 
amined him  with  respect  to  the  proper  construction  of  altars,  and 
the  mode  of  placing  them  in  churches, — a  subject  on  which  he 
was  known  to  be  particularly  sensitive.  But  he  was  resolute, 
telling  them  that  "of  other  mind  he  thought  never  to  be,  and  that 
consent  he  would  not,  if  he  were  demanded  to  take  down  altars 
and  set  up  tables."  Being  threatened  with  deprivation  if  he  did 
not  submit  within  two  days,  he  replied,  "  that  he  could  not  find  in 
his  conscience  to  do  it,  and  should  be  weil  content  to  abide  such 
end,  either  by  deprivance  or  otherwise,  as  pleased  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty." He  was  sent  back  to  prison;  a  commission  of  delegates 
pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against  him,  and  he  was  kept 
in  close  custody  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  liberated  and  restored  to 
fT  f  11';^  I  ^^  benefice,  along  with  tlie  other  deprived  Ro- 
tJULY  b,  looj.j  ^^^  CathoUc  Bishops ;  and  as  he  was  justly  con- 
sidered, by  reason  of  his  constancy  and  Ms  private  virtues,  a  great 
ornament  to  the  ancient  faith,  he  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York.  It  was  supposed  that  he  secretly  coincided 
in  opinion  ivith  Cardinal  Pole  in  disapproving  the  violent  measures 
of  persecution  to  which  Gardyner  now  resorted ;  but  he  had  not 
the  boldness  openly  to  oppose  them.  A  just  estimate  had  been 
formed  of  his  character  Y?hen  he  was  selected  as  Gardyner's  suc- 
cessor ;  for  however  much  he  might  wish  that  reason  and  persua- 
sion alone  might  be  relied  upon  for  making  converts  to  the  true 
Church, — after  his  appointment  the  fires  of  Smithfield  continued 
to  blaze  as  before. t 

He  took  liis  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  first  day  of 
Hilary  term,  1556  ;  and  was  found  as  a  Judge  to  display  patience 
and  good  sense,  and  to  act  with  impartiaUty  and  integiity ;  but, 
never  having  had  any  training  whatever  in  jiurisprudence,  he  got 

*  Boniet,  ii.  143. 

t  Wo  have  a  atatistjcnl  table,  on   the  nuthoi'itj  of  Lord  Bnrs;hkj,  of  buniio^E 

by  Maiy  and  her  eabinel,  rather  favonrable  to  tlie  memory  of  GatJynei' : — 

III  15S5  (Gardyner,  Cliancellor)    -  -  -  -    71 

I55i^  (Heoth,  Chaiifellor)  ■  -  -  -    89 

1657  (ditto  ditto      )  -  -  -  -     88 

1558  (ditto  ditto     ]  -  -  -  -     40 
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through  his  judicial  business  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner ; 
and  the  clamour  of  the  bar,  and  the  suitors,  and  the  public,  which 
was  thus  raised,  prevented  the  appointment  of  any  other  ecclesi- 
astic to  hold  the  Great  Seal  till  Bishop  WiUiams,  the  very  last  of 
his  order  who  ever  sat  in  the  marble  chair,  was  appointed  Lord 
Keeper  by  James  I 

The  parliament  which  m  as  sitting  at  tiie  death  of  Gardynei" 
was  dissolved,  m  piesence  of  the  Queen,  by  Ex-  ,-f.  „  ,s=sn 
chancellor  the  Marqms  of  "Winchester,  then  Lord  '  ■  J 

Treasurer ;  and  anothei  paiharaenfe  w^as  not  called  [Jan.  30,  1558.  | 
tiO  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  1558. 

This  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  Lord  Chancellor  Heath*  ; 
but  we  have  no  account  of  his  topics,  except  that  he  pressed  for 
an  aid  to  her  Majesty,  We  may  conjecture  that  he  touched  upon 
the  loss  of  Calais,  which  had  caused  such  tiniversal  consternation, 
and  that  he  held  out  a  hope  if  BuiBdently  hberal  supphes  were 
voted,  of  wiping  oif  this  national  disgrace. 

He  had  immediately  after  to  decide  a  question  of  parliamentaiy 
privilege.  Thomas  Eyms,  burgess  for  Thii-slt,  complained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  while  in  attendance  as  a  member,  a  sub- 
pcena  had  been  delivered  to  him  to  appear  in  Chancery,  and  that 
if  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit  he  could  not  discharge  his  duty  as 
a  representative  of  the  people.  The  House,  in  gi-eat  indignation, 
immediately  ordered  Sir  Clement  Higham  and  the  Recorder  of 
London  to  go  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  and  require  that  the  process 
should  be  revoked.t  All  ChanceUors  hitherto  have  acknowledged 
parliamentary  privilege  as  declared  by  either  House,  however 
much  they  may  have  vapoured  as  to  w^hat,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  done, — and  the  writ  was  quashed4 

Acts,  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  having  been  passed — 
to  talte  away  clergy  from  accessories  in  petty  ti'eason  and  mur- 
der,— to  allow  a  taie^  de  circumstantihus  in  the  case  of  the  Queen, 
— and  to  punish  such  as  should  forcibly  cany  off  maidens  under 
sixteen?,  he,  by  the  Queen's  command,  prorogued  the  parliament 
to  the  5th  of  November. 

When  this  day  arrived  Mary  was  approaching  her  end, — in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  mental  dejection  from  the  irremediable  loss  of 
Calais,  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  the  discontent  of  her  subjects, 
the  progress  of  tlie  reformed  religion  in  spite  of  all  her  cruelties, 
her  despair  of  children,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Pi-otestant  succes- 
sion. Being  unable  to  attend  in  person,  a  commission  passed  the 
Great  Seal,  authorising  the  Chancellor  and  others  to  hold  the  par- 
liament in  her  name  ;  and  he  delivered  a  speech  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  some  measure  to  restrain  the  evils  of  licentious 
printing,  whereby  sedition  was  now  spread  abroad,  and  showing 
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that,  fi-om  the  destitute  state  of  the  exchequer,  the  Queen's  forces 
could  not  be  kept  on  foot,  and  the  safety  of  the  realm  was  endan- 
gered. He  accordingly  introduced  a  bill,  enacting  that  "  no  man 
shall  print  any  hook  or  ballad,  unless  he  be  authorised  thereunto 
by  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties'  hcence  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  England."  The  art  of  printing  had  not  been  known  in  this 
country  much  more  than  half  a  centuiy,  and  was  already  found  a 
most  formidable  instrument  in  guiding  public  opinion,  and  in  as- 
rj  g  ,  ,gg  J  sailing  or  supporting  the  Government  During 
L  '  ■'       the  recess  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  stat- 

ing that  books-  filled  with  heoresy,  sedition,  and  treason  were  daily 
brought  from  beyond  seas,  and  were  covertly  reprinted  within  the 
realm,  and  ordering  that  "  whosoever  should  be  found  to  have  any 
of  the  said  wicked  and  seditious  books  should  be  reputed  a  rebel, 
and  executed  according  to  martial  law^."*  But  tliis  was  such  a 
stretch  of  authority  as,  even  in  those  days,  caused  great  complaint, 
and  probably  the  Judges,  dependent  as  they  were,  would  have  re- 
sisted it.  The  Chancellor's  bill,  having  passed  through  its  previ- 
ous stages,  \vas  appointed  to  be  read  the  third  time  on  the  16th  of 
November, — ^but  when  that  day  arrived  the  Queen  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  ail  public  business  was  suspended. 

Meanwhile  some  very  ctuious  proceedings  were  going  on  in  the 
'  Ixiwer  house  respecting  the  supply.  The  Commons,  finding  that 
the  Queen  had  impoverished  the  exchequer  by  restoring  property 
to  the  Church,  and  by  new  rehgious  endowments,  would  not  open 
their  purse-strings.  On  the  7tb  of  November  Mary,  '11  as  she 
was,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  and  ordered  him  "  to  show  to  the  Com 
mons  the  ill  condition  the  nation  was  in ;  for,  though  a  negot  at  o  i 
was  going  on  for  a  peace  with  France,  pmdence  required  tl  it  1  e 
nation  should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  in  case  it  sho  H  n  s 
carry."  Still  the  Commons  were  so  dissatisfied,  that  afe  i 
week's  deliberation,  they  could  come  to  no  resolution. 

As  a  last  eiFort,  on  the  I4th  of  November,  Lord  Ch-i  eellor 
Heath,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  T  easu  er 
and  several  other  Peers  and  Bishops,  went  down  to  the  Co  nn  o  s 
walked  into  the  House,  and  "  sated  themselves  in  that  place 
where  the  Privy  Councillors  used  to  sit," — which  we  no  v  call 
"  the  Treasury  Bench."  The  Speaker  left  his  chair,  and  1  e  ■«  th 
the  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  came  and  sat  on  low  be  1  es 
before  them.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  made  thera  a  speet-h, 
proving  the  necessity  for  granting  a  subsidy  to  defend  the  nation, 
both  from  the  French  and  the  Scots.  Having  concluded,  lie  with 
the  other  Lords  immediately  withdrew  to  their  own  chamber.t 

This  proceeding  does  not  seem  to  Imve  been  considered  any 
breach  of  privilege,  but  it  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  two 
following  days  the  Commons  continued  the  debate.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day,  while  they  were  stOl  in  dehberation,  they 


*  Sliype,  iii.  459. 
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'ed  a  summons  requiring  the  Speaker  and  their  whole  House 
to  oomc  to  the  bar  of  the  "Upper  Ilouse,  when  they  should  hear 
certain  matters  that  the  Lords  had  to  communicate  to  them. 

Upon  their  arrival  the  Lord  Chancellor  Heath,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
announced  "that  God  had  taketTFoTiis'lirafBy'lfeeir-tate  Sovereign- 
tho  Lady  Mary,  and  had  given  them  another  in  the  person  of  her 
sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  whom  he  prayed  God  to  perserve  and 
bless,"  He  then  recommended  that  they  should  all  assemble  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Lords  would  come  and  cause  her  to 
be  forthwith  proclaimed  Queen  of  England. 

Elizabeth  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  first  in  Palace  Yard  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  and  again  at  rj,  .j.. 
Temple  Ear,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder-  '■  °^'  '■' 
men,  and  Companies  of  the  city,  amidst  the  deafening  acclam- 
ations of  the  people. 

The  new  Sovereign  was  then  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  she  had  been  living  for  some  time  in  great  seclusion.  Ear- 
ly next  morning,  the  !Lord  Chancellor  and  most  of  the  Council 
waited  upon  her  there,  in  a  body,  to  give  in  their  allegiance. 
Heath,  as^rst  in  djgnltj^addressed  her,  congratulating  her  upon 
her  acces'sTonTcT^ethrone',  and  the  unanimity  and  joy  with  which 
her  title  was  acknowledged  by  all  classes  of  her  subjects, 

CecU  had  been  beforehand  with  them,  and  had  already  gained 
her  entire  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
Northumberland's  treason  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  by  which 
she  would  have  been  set  aside,  and  notwithstanding  his  wary  con- 
formity during  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign.  He  had  prepared  an 
answer  for  her  which  she  now  dehvered,  to  the  efiect  that  '■  she 
was  struck  with  amazement  when  she  considered  herself  and  the 
dignity  to  which  she  was  called;  that  her  shoulders  were  too  weak 
to  support  the  burden,  but  it  was  her  duty  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  wise  and  faithful  advisers ;  that  for  this 
purpose  she  would,  in  a  few  days,  appoint  a  new  ConncU;  that  it 
was  her  intention  tn  retain  several  of  those  who  had  been  inured 
to  business  under  her  father,  brother,  and  sister;  and  if  the  others 
w^ere  not  employed,  she  would  have  them  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  through  distrust  of  their  abihty  or  will  to  serve  her,  bnt  through 
a  wish  to  avoid  that  indecision  and  delay  which  so  often  arise 
from  the  jarring  opinions  of  a  multitude  of  advisers." 

Heath  then  on  his  knee  tendered  her  the   Great   Seal, — rather 

expecting  that  she  would  desire  him  to  take  it  back  and  to  become 

lier  Lord    Chancellor.     At   this  moment  it  was  quite  uncertain 

what  part  she  was  to  take  in  religion ;  and  although  there  was  a 

suspicion  that  she  had  an  inclination  in  favour  of  the  reformed 

doctrine,  her  conformity  to  the  established  ritual,  and  her  famous 

answer  when  questioned  about  her  belief,  in  the  real  presence* 

*  "  Christ  was  the  Wtirii  that  spake  it. 

He  took  the  bread  and  biake  it; 

And  what  the  Word  did  make  it, 

That  I  bfilieve  and  take  it." 
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led  Heath  and  the  Catholic  party  to  hope  that  she  would  now  de- 
clare ill  their  favour.  To  liis  surprise  and  chagrin,  however,  having 
received  the  Great  Seal  into  her  hand,  she  immediately  delivered 
it  to  Sir  Ambrose  Cave  to  carry  it  to  her  private  chamber,  there  to 
remain  fill  she  should  otherwise  direct* 

Nevertheless  she  spoke  very  courteously  to  the  Ex-chancellor, 
and  retained  him  as  member  of  her  Privy  Council,  along  with 
twelve  others  who  had  served  her  sister,  —  adding  eight  new 
members.  In  truth,  her  policy,  though  not  yet  avowed,  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  she  had  resolved  that,  Cecil  being  her  Minister, 
she  should  without  violence  restore  the  Reformation  introduced 
imder  her  brother,  and  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protea- 
te^^^garty  in  ^iijs^..,  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  she'*consia^ea~ 
'this  w'^'Tot'  her  interest,  and  that  she  was  already  afraid  of 
all  true  Roman  Catholics  questioning  her  legitimacy,  and  pre- 
ferring the  title  of  her  cousin  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, — so  that 
she  felt  the  necessity  for  having  the  support  of  the  JProtestant 
States  against  this  claim.  She  herself  as  well  as  Cecil  and  her 
principal  advisers,  were  far  from  being  bigoted  on  the  Protestant 
side,  and  if  they  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  question  of  ex- 
pediency, England  might  have  remained  to  this  day  under  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  career  of  Ex-chancellor  Heath,  though 
not  marked  by  any  very  stiiking  events,  was  most  honourable  to 
his  character,  and  ought  to  make  his  memory  revered  by  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians.  Instead  of  following  the  example  of 
the  "  willow-like"  Mai-queas  of  Winchester,  and  adopting  the  new 
fashion  in  religion,  he  steadily  though  mildly  adhered  to  that  sys- 
tem in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  which  he  concientiously 
believed  to  be  divine ;  sacrificing  not  only  his  high  civil  office,  but 
his  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Archbishop,  and  contentedly  retiring 
to  poverty  and  obscurity. 

His  first  difference  with  the  Queen  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
her  coronation.  Although  she  for  a  short  time  afier  her  accession, 
observed  a  studied  ambiguity,  and  she  kept  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics  alive  by  assisting  at  mass,  receiving  the  communion  in 
one  kind,  burying  her  sister  with  the  solemnities   of  the  Romish 

*  "  Memornnilum  Qd.  die  Veneris  XVIII,  ilio  Novembr  anno  prime  Dne  Eliza- 
belh  Beginc,  eadem  Dna  Regina  eiisteng  apttd  HatReld  Regin  in  Com.  Here,  in 
Domoejusdera  l)ne  Regina  ibidem,  inter  horaa  lieeimnm  et  undecimam  iiole  meri- 
diem ^usdem  diei,  in  cumern  presencie,  tunc  ibidem,  presentibnit  Edwsrdo  Cointe 
Derb,  &c.  ao  aliis  Mai^in  Sigilim  Angle  in  custod  Reverend iaaimi  in  l.'hrialo  Pria 
Niehi  Arehp  Ebor  adtuno  Caocellar  An;;!,  existens  prfle  Dne  Rtgine  pr  prftum 
Bevselm.  Prem  deliberat  erat  ac  eadem  DnaRegimi  Magnum  Sigilluni  prdm  de 
manibns  predi  Revssimi  Pris  accipiea  Ambrosio  Cave  milili  delibarab.it  ac  prftos 
Ambrs  Cav,  I^iles,  pr  inandatum  ipsina  Dne  Regine  Magnnm  Sigillum  prftum  in 
privatsiQ  Cameram  prfie  Rtgne  secam  ferebat  ibidem  pr  prfiom  Dnam  Reginanv 
cnttodiend.  quoniiij,  eadem  Begina  alitr  duxrit  diliberand," — Rot.  Cla.  I  Eliz. 
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ritual,  and  ordering  a  solemn  requiem  for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V". ;  her  determination  to  change  the  national  religion  was 
manifest  by  her  appointment  of  Protestants  to  places  of  power 
and  profit,  by  her  order  forbidding  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  her 
private  chapel,  and  by  a  proclamation  allowing  the  observance  of 
the  established  worship  "  until  consultation  might  be  had  in  par- 
liament by  the  Queen  and  the  three  estates."  The  primacy  not 
yet  being  filled  up  since  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  survived 
his  cousin.  Queen  Mary,  only  a  few  hours.  Heath,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  highest  functionary  iu  the  Church,  and  he  called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  Prelates,  to  consider  what  was  now  fit  to  be 
done,  A  motion  was  made,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  till  sat- 
isfied of  her  adherence  to  the  Church,  none  of  them  would  put 
the  crown  on  her  head,  or  attend  her  coronation.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  masterly  move ;  for  though  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  opinions  of  the  people  from  the  times  when  a  King's  reign 
dated  only  from  his  coronation,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  no 
right  to  allegiance  till  he  had  been  anointed, — coronation  was  still 
considered  an  essential  rite,  and  there  had  been  no  instance  of  an 
uncrowned  Sovereign  meeting  parhament  and  making  lavfs.  But 
the  Queen  was  relieved  fiBm  this  embarrassment  byflie  defection 
of  one  prelate,  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  agreed  to  crown 
her — on  condition  that  she  should  take  the  accustomed  oath  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  receive  the  sacrament  under 
one  kind,  and  conform,  during  the  ceremony,  to  all  the  observan- 
ces of  the  Catholic  Pontifical. 

The  Queen  was  accordingly  crowned ;  parliament  was  opened 
by  her  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  declare  her  ,, 
"  Head  of  the  Church."  On  the  second  read-  l'^^"'  '■'''  ^°^^-i 
ing  of  this  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Heath,  rising  from  the 
Archbishops'  bench,  delivered  a  very  long  oration,  of  w^liich  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  an  abstract,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  debating  which  then  prevailed.  He  thus  begEin ;  "  My 
Lords  all,  with  humble  submission  of  my  whole  talk  unto  your 
honours,  I  purpose  to  speak  to  the  body  of  this  act,  touching  the 
supremacy."  Then  dividing  and  subdividing  his  discoiirse  into 
heads,  he  first  handled  the  objection,  that  this  measure  would  be 
a  relinquiseing  of  the  see  of  Home.  He  spoke  mther  freely  of 
Paul  IV.,  who  had  recently  denied  the  Queen's  title,  and  had  shown 
himself  "  a  very  austere,  stem  father  unto  us  ever  since  his  first 
entrance  into  Peter's  chair;"  but  it  was  not  a  personal  question 
with  him,  but  by  forsaking  Kome  they  should  fiy  ftom  four  things: 
— 1st,  All  General  Councils; — 2dly,  All  Canonical  Laws  of  the 
Chturch  of  Christ ; — 3dly,  The  Judgment  of  all  Christian  Princes ; 
— 4thly,  and  lastly,  "  w^e  must  forsake  and  fly  from  the  unity  of 
Christ's  church;  and  by  leaping  out  of  Peter's  ship,  hazard  our- 
selves to  be  overwhelmed  and  drowned  in  the  waters  of  schism, 
sects,  and  divisions."  Each  of  these  heads  he  discusses, .  with 
many  quotations  and  ill  (i  strati  on  s  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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meiit,  anff  the  Fathers;  and  conckiries  with  the  observation,  tliat 
as  we  had  received  our  doctrine,  faith,  and  sacraments,  enticely 
from  the  Church  of  Eome, — in  forsaking  that  church  as  a  malig- 
nant church,  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm  shall  be  forced  to  seek 
for  another  gospel  of  Christ,  other  doctiine,  faith  and  sacraments, 
than  we  hitherto  have  received.  He  next  considers  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England ; "  if  they 
meant  temporal  power,  Ihat  her  Highness  had  without  statute ; 
and  if  spiritual  power,  neither  could  parliament  confer  it,  nor  was 
her  Highness  capable  of  receiving  it.  How  could  they  say  to  her, 
"  Tibi  dabimus  claves  regni  cosloRim  ?  "  or  "  Pasce,  pasee,  pasce,  ?" 
He  then  touches  a  very  delicate  topic — that  however  ii  might  be 
with  a  King,  at  all  events  a  Queen,  by  reason  of  her  sex,  was  in- 
capable of  being  the  Head  of  the  Church.  "  That  her  Highness, 
being  a  woman  by  birth  and  nature,  is  not  qualified,  by  God's 
word,  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  appeareth  most  plaiidy,  by  St. 
Paul's  saying,  '  Taceant  rrmiMeres  in  ecchdis  ;  non  enim  peTmatamr 
eis  logui  sed  subditas  esse.'  .Again,  says  the  same  great  apostle, 
'  JWpe  est  muMeri  in  hqui  ecchsUs.'  ^  '  tiocere  autem  mulieri  nonper- 
mitto  negtce  dommarl  in  virum  se'd  in  sUentio  esse.'  To  preach  or 
minister  the  holy  sacraments,  a  woman  may  not ;  neither  may  she 
be  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Christ,  ascending 
into  heaven,  gave  the  whole  spiritual  government  of  his  Church 
to  men.  '  Ipse  dedit  ecchsiee  sua  quosdam  apostohs,  alios  evam^eUs- 
tas,  alios  pastores  et  doctwes  in  opus  7tdnisU)-n  '  in  adificationem  cor- 
poris ClmsH'  But  a  woman  in  the  degrees  of  Christ's  church  is 
not  called  to  be  an  apostle  nor  evangelist,  nor  to  be  a  shepherd, 
neither  a  doot<M-  or  preacher."  He  thus  concludes :  "  So  much  I 
have  here  said.  Right  Honourable,  and  my  very  good  Lords, 
against  this  act  of  supremacy,  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience, 
and  for  the  love,  dread,  and  feai-  that  I  chiefly  owe  unto  God  and 
my  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen's  Highness,  and  unto  your  Lord- 
ships all;  when  otherwise,  and  ivithout  mature  consideration  of 
these  premises,  your  Honours  shall  never  be  able  to  show  your 
faces  before  your  enemies  in  this  matter  ;  being  so  rash  an  exam- 
ple and  spectacle  in  Christ's  church  as  in  tliis  realm  only  to  be 
found,  and  in  none  other.  Thus  humbly  beseeching  your  good 
Honours  to  take  in  good  pairt  this  rude  and  plain  speech  that  I 
have  used,  of  much  good  zeal  and  will,  I  shall  now  leave  to  trou- 
ble your  Honours  any  longer."* 

After  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  expedient  was  resorted 
to  of  a  conference  between  five  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and 
three  Doctors  to  argue  against  it,  and  eight  reformed  divines  on 
the  other  side, — Heath,  as  Ex -chancellor,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
the  new  Lord  Keeper,  being  appointed  moderators.     This  confer- 

*  Pari.  Hist.  660.  Ibid.  643.  This  speech  shows,  among  other  onrions  pEirtiou  - 
lara,  ihal  the  oxplelives  "  Mj  Lords"  nnd  "  Toar  LorrtshipB,"  now  so  copionely  in- 
-troduced  almost  into  erery  senlenfO  by  raoal  Epeakcrs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were 
ihon  nearly  unhnonii. 
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ence  ended  in  the  commitment  of  two  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  binding  over  the  other  six  Cathoho  disputants  to  appear 
before  the  Conncil,  The  Supremacy  Bill,  and  another  in  favour 
of  the  new  book  of  Common  Prayer,  passed  the  Lords  by  a  small 
majority,  bat  were  supported  almost  unanimonsly  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which,  by  Cecil's  management,  very  few  CathoUes 
were  returned. 

Heath  was  now  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  himself 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.     He  pleaded  con-  rj  ,ggg  i 

science  and  the  divine  commandment  as  superior  to  '         '  ■■' 

all  human  law.  He  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  archbishopric, 
and  the  difficulty  being  surmounted  of  consecrating  new  Bishops, 
a  successor  was  appointed  to  him.  He  retired  to  a  small  property 
of  his  oWn  at  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  days  to  study  and  devotion.  He  was  here  compared  to  Abia- 
thar,  sent  home  by  Solomon  to  his  own  field,  and  he  was  said  to 
have  found  himself  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  during  his 
highest  elevation.  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  remembering  how 
promptly  he  had  recognised  her  title  when  he  was  I<ord  Chancel- 
lor, and  believing  tiiat  he  afterwards  acted  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  him  in  his  reti'eat,  and, 
with  a  certain  hankering  after  the  old  rehgion,  she  probably,  in  her 
heart,  honoured  him  more  than  she  did  Archbishop  Parker,  whom 
she  found  living  splendidly  at  Lambeth,  with  a  lady  whom  she 
would  neither  call  his  "  mistiness  "  nor  his  "  wife-" 

Heath  survived  till  the  year  I066,  when  he  died  deeply  lamented 
by  his  friends,  and  with  the  character  of  a  good,  if  not  of  a  great 

Before  proceeding  with  the  Lord  Keepers  and  Lord  Chancellors 
of  EUzabeth,  we  ought  to  take  a  glance  at  the  juridical  history  of 
the  preceding  reign.  It  was  begun  witli  an  act  of  parUament, 
which  we  should  have  thought  iinnecessary, — to  declare  that  a 
Queen  Regnant  has  all  the  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
is  boimd  by  the  laws  of  former  Kinga.t  Change  of  religion  afler- 
warJs  completely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people,  this  change 
being  still  eifected  by  acts  of  tire  legislature. 

The  law  of  treason  was  now  brought  hack  to  the  constitutional 
basis  on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  celebrated  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  and  where  religion  was  not  concerned  the   Queen 

*  A  most  heiiElifnl  paiiogyric  is  pronounced  upon  him  by  Hay  ward,  an  Ofig  nal 
iiisloriiin,  whose  "  Anniils  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  have  been  lately  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  Spealtin^  of  ilio  ehaiigea  upoD  tho  Hcwession  of  EHzabeth,  he 
siiys,  "  Among  thsa  Doctor  Uealli,  Archbishopp  of  Yorke,  was  rcoioved  from  being 
Lord  (Than eel loar  of  Cngland,  a  mua  of  uiouc  eminent  uod  generous  simplicily,  wM 
esltemeil  a»i/  Ihing  jirivaleii/  unlaafuU  ic/iich  maa  not  ptibiicielye  ben^ficiail  ana  good. 

But  na  it  ia  no  new  thing  for  niarchaDte  to  breake,  for  siiylersto  be  drowned,  for 
soiiliers  to  be  sinin,  so  ii  is  not  for  men  in  anchority  to  fiili."— Hay  ward's  Annals  6/ 
EiizvMk,  p.  13. 

t  1  Mary,  sess.  3.  a.  1. 
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and.  her  ministers  showed  considerable  respect  for  the  lights  of  the 
people.* 

Much  obloquy  was  brought  upon  the  two  Chancellors,  Gardyner 
and  Heath,  for  the  furious  religious  perseeulion  which  they  prompt- 
ed or  sanctioned ;  but  the  former  gained  popularity  by  his  resist- 
ance to  the  Queen's  matrimonial  alHance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
the  latter  was  respected  for  the  general  moderation  of  his  charac- 
ter and  his  personal  disinterestedness.  They  issued  writs,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  fourteen  places,  of  very  small  population,  which  had 
not  before  sent  members  to  parliament, — imitating  the  conduct  of 
Edward's  Chancellors,  who,  to  strengthen  the  reformation,  had  en- 
franchised no  fewer  than  twenty-two  similar  boroughs,  !None  of 
their  judicial  decisions  have  been  handed  down  to  iif;. 


CHAPTER  XLIIl, 


We  now  come  to  the  life  of  a  man  who  held  the  Great  Seal 
fn  99  ii'iRl  above  twenty  years,  but  whose  selected  motto 
[iJEC.  Ai,  looo  J  ^^^^  .,  j^^gg^g^^^  Jm-ma,"  was  of  very  moder- 
ate ambition,  aiming  only  at  the  due  discharge  of  his  judicial 
duties,  and  desirous  to  avoid  mixing  himself  up  with  any  concerns 
which  were  not  connected  with  his  otRce.  f  Till  we  reach  the  Earl 
of  Charendon.we  shall  not  again  find  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal 
Prime  Minister, — and  in  the  interval  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  minutely  into  historical  events,  as  these  were  guided 
by  political  chiefs  under  whom  the  individuals  whose  lives  we 
have  to  narrate  acted  only  a  subordinate  part.  I 

The  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  now  so  much  in- 
creased, that  to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily,  required  a  Judge  regu- 

*  During  this  reign  ili"  lawyers  derolod  mutli  of  ihcir  niWBiion  lo  the  rcjjulaiioit 
of  their  onn  dreas  and  perEonii]  a)ipGaraiiGe.  Tn  chocli  llie  gricvnnte  of  "Joiig 
liearde,"  an  oi'der  whs  isaueil  by  the  Inner  Temple  "  that  do  fellow  of  that  houtio 
shoald  wear  bia  heard  Bbove  three  weeka  )!rowth  on  pain  of  forfteiling  Ws."  The 
Middla  Temple  enailed  "  that  none  of  that  Boeiety  should  were  uresl  breeches  in 
their  huso  m^de  after  the  Dntoh,  Spanish,  or  Aliunin  fashion,  or  lawn  upon  Iheir 
cape,  or  cat  donblals,  under  a  penalty  of  3i.  4d.  and  expulsion  fox'  the  aeeond  of- 
fence." In  3  &  4  r.  &:  M.  it  waa  ordained  by  >dl  the  four  Iiin»  of  Court,  "  that 
none  except  knighta  and  bencbors  should  wear  in  their  doublets  or  hose  any  light 
colours,  save  scarlet  and  crimson,  nor  wear  any  upper  velvet  rap,  or  any  scarf  or 
wings  in  their  gowns,  white  jerkins,  buskins,  or  velvet  shoes,  double  cuffs  in  thuir 
shirts,  feathers  or  ribbons  in  their  cape,  and  that  none  should  wear  their  stud; 
gowus  in  the  city  any  farther  than  Meet  Bridge  or  Uolborn  Bridge;  nor  whilo  in 
C'oromons,  wear  Spanish  cloaks,  sword  and  buckler,  or  rapier,  or  govrn  end  hats,  or 
gowns  girded  with  a  da^or  on  the  back,"' 

!  Dug,  Or.  Jur.  148. 
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larly  trained  to  tlie  profession  of  the  law,  and  willing  to  devote  to 
it  ail  his  energy  and  industry.  The  Statute  of  Wills,  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  the  new  modes  of  conveyancing  introduced  for  avoiding 
transmutation  of  possession,  the  question  which  ajose  respecting 
the  property  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  and  the  vast  increase 
of  commerce  and  wealth  in  the  nation,  brought  such  a  number  of 
important  suits  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  could  uo  longer  satisfy  the  public  by  occasionally  di- 
verting a  few  hours  fiom  his  political  occupations  to  dispose  of 
bills  and  petitions,  and  not  only  was  his  daily  attendance  demand- 
ed in  "Westininster  Hall  during  term  time,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  sit,  for  a  portion  of  each  vacation,  either  at  his  own 
house,  or  in  some  convenient  place  appointed  by  him  for  clearing 
off  his  arrears,    i 

Elizabeth  havmg  received  the  Clams  Regni  from  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Heath  on  tlie  day  after  her  accession,  she  kept  it  in  her  own 
possession  i-ather  more  than  a  month  before  she  determined  how 
she  should  dispose  of  it.  At  last  on  the  32d  of  December,  1558, 
"  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  at  the 
Queen's  Koyal  Palace  of  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  the 
Queen,  taking  the  Great  Seal  from  its  white  leather  bag  and  red 
velvet  purse  before  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  many  others,  deliver- 
ed it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacob,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  and 
all  the  powers  belonging  to  a  Lord  Chancellor;  and  he,  gratefully 
receiving  it  from  her  Majesty,  having  sealed  with  it  a  summons  to 
the  Convocation,  returned  it  into  its  leathern  bag  and  velvet  purse 
and  cazried  it  off  with  him,  to  be  held  during  the  good  pleasure  of 
her  Majesty."* 

This  new  functionary  had  not  passed  tinough  any  dangers,  or 
difficulties,  or  interesting  vicissitudes  before  his  advancement; — 
without  being  once  in  prison  or  exile,  or  engaged  in  foreign  em- 
bassies,— much  less  having,  like  some  of  liis  predecessors,  led  ar- 
mies into  the  field, — he  had  risen  in  the  common-place  track  of 
the  legal  profession  as  dully  as  a  prosperous  lawyer  of  the  eigh- 
teenth or  nineteenth  century,  who  going  through  Eton  or  West- 
minster, Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  a  special  pleader's  or  an  equity 
draughtsman's  office,  is  called  to  the  bar,  pleases  the  attorneys, 
gets  a  silk  gown,  and  is  brought  into  parliament  by  a  great  noble- 
man to  whom  he  is  auditor,  there  to  remain  quietly  till  for  some 
party  convenience  he  is  farther  promoted. 

JNicholas  Bticon  was  of  a  respectable  gentleman's  family  long 
seated  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  He  was  tlie  second  son  of  Koh- 
ert  Bacon,  of  Drinkston,  Esquire,  and  was  bom  at  Chislehiirst,  in 
Kent,  in  tlie  year  1510.  He  received  his  education  under  his  fa- 
ther's roof  till  he  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  France. 

On  his  return  he  studied  the  law  diligently  at  Gray's  Inn,  and 

«  Sec  all  this  auil  much  more  of  the  feremony  related,  Kol.  01.  I  Kli- 
8* 
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without  brilliant  talents,  by  industry  aod  perseverance  he  gained 
considerable  practice  at  the  bar.  When  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
i.iasteries  took  place,  he  v/as  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  lu- 
crative post  of  Solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  a  board 
I  'jST  1    ^st^^lished  for  managing  the  church  property  which 

'■*■  "■  ''    came  to  the  Crown, — and  like  most  others  concern- 

ed in  the  management,  of  it,  he  contrived  to  have  a  grant  of  a 
])ortion  of  it  for  his  ow^n  use.* 

Along  with  aU  the  other  grantees  of  church  property  he  became 
a  favourer  of  the  Reformation,  hut  he  took  care  to  give  no  offence 
by  going  openly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  departure  from  Rome 
which  the  law  permitted.  He  now  presented  to  the  King  a 
splendid  plaji  for  the  endowment  from  the  spoiis  of  the  monas- 
teries of  a  great  seminary  in  London,  after  the  model  of  a  Univer- 
sity,— for  the  study  of  the  law^,  and  for  the  training  of  ambassa- 
dor and  statesmen.t  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  this  eiiort  was  abortive,  as,  down  to 
our  own  time,  London  remained  the  only  metropolis  in  Europe  (ex- 
cept Constantinople)  wilhout  a  University,  and  English  lawyers, 
though  very  acute  practitioners,  have  rather  been  deficient  in  an 
enlarged  knowlege  of  jurisprudence. 

Nicholas  Bacon  was,  in  this  reign,  further  promoted  by  being 
I  1546  1    ^PPoiJit^d  Attorney  to  the  Court  of  Wards,  animpor- 

I*'  °'  '•     tant    situation  during  the  subsistence  of  mOitary 

tenures,  and  affording  ample  scope  for  corruption  and  oppression. 
But  he  conducted  himself  in  it  with  integrity  as  well  as  diligence, 
and  hewae  allowed  to  retain  it  both  by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Mary.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Burghley,  now  rising  into  eminence,  and  aheady 
known  for  his  prudence  and  craft ;  but  although  in  close  intimacy 
with  him,  he  was  not  sufficiently  eminent  to  share  with  him  in  the 
plot  for  biinging  in  Lady  Jane  GreyJ,  and  he  still  remained  in  his 
subordinate  situation  when  Cecil  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
Maiy,  and  was  himself  in  high  office. 

During  her  reign  both  brothers  acquiesced  in  the  reconcihation 
with  Rome,  and  quietly  conformed  to  the  leigiung  religion,  although 
they  had  actively  supported  the  Reformation  rmder  Edward.  A 
satirical  writer,  referring  to  this  period  of  Bacon's  life,  bitterly  says, 
"  His  Lordship  could  neither  by  the  greatness  of  his  beads,  Creep- 
ing to  the  cross,  nor  exterior  show  of  devotion  before  the  high  al- 

*  He  gol  Ihe  iDHnois  of  BoMeadnle,  of  EUingham,  and  of  Redgrave,  where  he 
Gl^erwords  received  l^ueeii  Elizabelh. 

t  Besides  the  study  of  the  common  and  civil  law,  the  objects  of  ibe  projected  in- 
stitution wero  lo  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  I^atin  and  Piench,  and  in  those  langua- 
ges to  wriw  and  debate  on  all  questions  of  public  policy ;  to  form  historical  collec- 
tions, aud  publish  new  IreatiBes  relnting  lo  domestic  institnlions  and  foreign  diplo- 
macy ;  and  the  students  were  finally  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  political  science 
as  oiiaches,  travelling  in  the  suites  of  ihe  King's  ambsBsadors  on  ihe  Continent. 

I  It  has  aiways  seemed  to  me  a  strong  proof  that  Northumberland's  scheme  was 
by  no  means  so  foolish  and  desperate  as  has  been  generally  supposed, — that  it  was 
supported  by  a  man  of  the  lagacity  of  Cedl. 
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tar,  find  his  entrance  into  high  dignity  in  Queen  Mary's  time."* 
Notwithstanding  the  seeming  warmth  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
zeal  he  now  displayed,  Queen  Maxy  had  some  snspicion  of  his 
sincerity,  and  forbade  him  to  go  beyond  sea,  because  "  he  had  a 
great  -wit  of  action,"  and  she  was  afraid  he  might  enter  into  the 
plots  that  ■were  formed  against  her  among  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many.— He  owed  his  elevation  to  bis  broth er-in-law.  Cecil,  while 
Secrctarv  to  Mary,  had  a  private  understanding  -with  Elizabeth, 
who  looked  np  to  him  for  sucnring  her  succession,  andhe  had  been 
the  first  to  repair  to  Hatfield  to  announce  to  her  that  she  was  Queen. 
She  employed  him  to  compose  the  speech  she  was  to  deliver  at 
her  first  council,  and  he  became  her  sole  adviser  in  the  formation 
of  her  ministry. 

For  the  Great  Seal,  he  recommended  his  near  connection,  Nich- 
olas Bacon, wishingto  favour  him,  and  considei-  rT\„„  2'>  155b  1 
mg  bun  competent  to  the  duties  of  the  office,    ^  '  ■' 

isithont  au'^  aioLUunis  oi  intiviLiiiK  Unsi  whith  iiii^lit  ii  mlci  lnm 
dangeious  i     i        ii        i  i      '     i  ill  I  ii 

ofiire   o£    (  I    I  I  I         I  11 

given  eillif  I  I  I 

cd  diatinttiijii  Lj      i   j'      „i    J  1    _  I      ii  „    L,    'ij       ii  J  i  Jli^ 

ownpr»f'6St>iun  aa  J,  plodduigUft^oi,  .inJ  toi  haiiii,^  induitiiuualy 
dune  the  duties  of  attorney  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations  and 
the  Court  of  Wards  She  saw  the  necessity  foi  the  appointment 
ol  a  lawyei,  and  the  accounts  she  received  of  Ihe  respectable  and 
useful  qualities  of  Bacon  induced  her  to  yield;  but  spaaing  of 
honours  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  she  would  only 
give  him  the  title  of  "  Lord  jKegper,"  and  would  only  knigbt  hi™ 
instead  of  mising  him  to  tliepeerage.  He  was  perfectly  contented 
— often  repeatmg  his  motto,  "  Mediociiafirma."  He  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  however,  and  admitted  to  the  public  delibera- 
tions of  this  boai-d. 

For  some  time  he  used  the  Great  Seal  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  but 
on  the  26th  of  January,   1559,  this  seal  was  broken    ,  ,  ,gg  , 

by  the  Queen's  commands,  and  she  delivered  to  liim    L  ■     ■  -J 

another,  witli  her  own  name  and  insignia.t      From  the  fii'st  he 

^  It  i3  very  curious  thut  KiS  son  in  def^^nding  him  ngainat  this  Itbel  docs  not  at  all 
Ji^ny  his  oatentaiioua  profession  of  the  Eoman  Uaihoiio  teligiun  i*  pleuse  Qneen 
Mary,  but  tontends  ihat  he  was  a  gi'eat  favoui-itc  with  her  "  in  regard  of  his  con- 
stant standing  for  tier  title,"  and  ihat  be  miyht  hsTc  liad  great  promotion  nnder  her 
if  he  had  been  ao  minded.    I,ord  Bacon's  works,  cd.  1819,  voL  iii.  p.  96. 

t  See  a  scry  circumstantial  account  of  tliis  ceremonj  in  the  CI.  Eoll,  1  Eliz., 
which,  aftor  rmrratiiig  the  delivery  of  the  oU  Senl  to  the  Queen  in  hoi- private 
chamber  at  Weslminsler,  her  order  that  it  should  be  broken,  the  execution  of  this 
Older  in  an  outer  loom,  the  production  of  another  Seal,  "  imagine  armis  et  tituliB 
honoris  Damine  liegitio  tantumdo  iDseulptnm,"  the  delivery  of  this  lo  Sir  Nieholaa 
as  Lord  Keeper,  thus  concludes,  "  Ipseqne  pidm  nov.  Sigill.  de  Dna  Regna  adtunc 
el  ibidem  in  preaenoia  eordm  nobiliom  virorm  giotnlentr  recipiena  in  exteriorem 
cameram  prdeam  recessit,  ac  illud  in  quandam  perulam  de  corio  poni  ct  sigillo  suo 
pprio  rauniri  et  Eigillari  fecit,  bc  sic  mnnittim  et  aigillatum  in  quendam  saccnlam 
"^elveti  ruboi  iDsignib  regiis  decoraCnm  posuiC  illndqne  penes  se  retinuit  et  reUnet." 
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gained  the  confidence  of  the  youthful  Qneen,  who,  says  Camden, 
"  relied  upon  him  as  the  very  oracle  of  the  law." 

Parliament  met  on  the  25th  day  of  January*  when  the  Queen  he- 
ing  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Lord  Keeper  opened  it  with  a  speech 
beginning  thus;  "  My  Loi-ds  and  Masters  all,  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty  having  summoned  hithei  hei  high  Coru-t  of 
Parliament,  hath  commanded  me  to  open  and  declare  the  chief 
causes  and  considerations  that  moved  her  thereunto  "  This  dis- 
couj-se  is  very  long  and  tedious.  He  compaies  Ehzabeth  to  the 
good  King  Hezekiah  and  the  noble  Queen  Hester,  and  extols  her 
desire  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  and  the  promotion  of  true 
religion.  But  the  only  part  worth  ti-anscribing  is  his  advice  as  to 
the  manner  iu  which  the  debates  were  to  be  conducted  in  both 
Houses.  "  You  will  also  clearly  forbear,  and  as  a  great  enemy  to 
good  council  fly  from  all  maimer  of  contentious  reasonings  and 
disputations,  and  all  sophistical,  captious,  and  frivolous  arguments 
and  quiddities,  meeter  for  ostentation  of  wit  than  consultation  of 
weighty  matters  ;  comelier  for  scholars  than  councillors,  and  more 
beseeming  the  schools  than  parliament  houses. "t 

The  Lord  Keeper  is  said  to  have  now  given  very  discreet  ad- 
vice respecting  the  Queen's  title.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  an 
act  was  passed  declaring  void  the  divorce  between  Henry  and 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  which  virtually  bastardised  Elizabeth,  al- 
though the  statute  of  36  Henry  VIH.,  putting  her  into  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown,  remained  unrepealed.  He  laid  down  for  law, 
that  the  descent  of  the  Crown  of  itself  removed  all  disabilities ; 
and  she  was  contented  with  an  act  to  aoknow^ledge  her  title,  and 
without  reversing  the  attainder  of  her  mother^,  to  make  her  inhe- 
ritable expa/rte  materna. 

Bacon  was  now  called  upon  to  act  in  a  capacity  that  would 
[Ma  TiWl     ^^^™   strange  to  a.  Lord    Chancellor  or   Lord 

[      RCH,  .J     jfggpgf   of  Qup  time—as  a   qjoderatgi.  in  the 

grand  pubhc  disputation  held  by  the  Queen's  command,  between 
the  champions  of  the  two  religions,  his  predecessor.  Ex-chancellor 
Heath,  acting  for  the  Catholics,  being  lus  colleague. 

There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Lord  Keeper,  become  an 

*  Parliament  waa  called  under  wrils  daled  ihe  ist  of  December,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  between  lier  aocesaion  and  tlic  22d  of  ttetember,  when  iJiu  Queen  deliver- 
ed the  Gieat  Scai  lo  Bacon,  she  affixed  it  Co  all  instruments  which  it  required  witb 
her  own  hand. 

1 1t  muiD  be  reinembered  thai  such  en  oration  -was  not  like  a  modern  Quaen's 
speech  delivered  bj  Lords  Commissioners, — which  is  supposed  to  be  Ihe  laajjuage 
of  her  Majesty,  advised  by  her  cabinet,-— but  was  delivered  aa  the  extempniv  com- 
position  of  the  orator.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Keeper  malies  many  apologiea 
for  his  own  impetfeciions,  and  regrola  bis  "  want  of  iibiliiy  to  do  it  in  such  sort  as 
was  beseeming  for  her  iWiiJESty's  honor,  and  as  the  great  weigbtiness  and  worthi- 
ness of  the  malter  did  require." 

}  This  waa  a.  very  delicate  question  ;  and  from  Elizabeth  not  wishing  to  sljr  it, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  iho  proofs  of  Anne's  guilt  were  formidable,  it  was  re- 
marked thai  although  she  was  constantly  boasting  of  bting  the  daughter  of  Ilenry 
VIII,,  she  hardly  ever  made  any  allusion  to  her  mother. 
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avowed  and  zeaioiia  Protestant,  wus  by  no  means  impartial ;  for 
entirely  superseding  the  other  moderator,  and  taking  upon  himself 
the  management  of  the  conference,  he  insisted,  each  morning,  that 
the  Catholic  disputants  should  begin,  and  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  reply  upon  the  Protestants.  At  last  the  five  Bishops  mid  three 
Doctors  of  Laws  on  the  Catholic  side  declared  they  would  argue 
no  longer,  and  that  they  would  withdraw.  The  Lord  Keeper, 
liighly  incensed,  put  the  question  to  them  successively,  "  whether 
they  w^ould  not  stay  ?"  All  except  one  insisted  on  departing,  and 
thereupon  he  dismissed  them  with  these  ominous  words,  "  For 
that  ye  would  not  that  Tve  should  hear  you,  perhaps  yon  may 
shortly  hear  of  us."  Accordingly,  their  abrupt  departure  being  de- 
clared to  he  a  contempt  of  the  Queen's  authority,  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Lincoln  were  committed  to  prison,  and  the  rest 
were  bound  over  to  appear  before  the  Council,  and  not  to  go  be- 
yond the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  without  leave. 

As  a  Judge  the  Lord  Keeper  gave  the  highest  satisfaction,  andj 
it  was  universally  acknowledged,  that  since  the  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  justice  had  never  been  so  well  administered  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  common,  law,, 
lie  soon  became  famUiar  with  the  comparatively  simple  system  of 
equitable  jurisprudence  then  established.  He  was  slowto  enlarge 
his  own  jurisdiction,  interfering  very  cautiously  with  common-law 
actions,  —  always  respecting  the  principles  of  the  coiiiaion  luw^,  and 
consulting  the  common-law  Judges  upon  any  question  of  difficulty 
which  ai-ose  before  him.  On  the  bench  he  was  patient  and  court- 
eous, and  it  was  remarked  that  the  parties  against  whom  he  de- 
cided, if  not  convinced  by  his  reasons,  never  doubted  his  honesty, 
and  admitted  that  they  had  had  a  fair  hearing.  More  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  his  gi-eater  eon,  he  was  never  once  accused  or 
suspected  of  bribery  or  con-uption,  either  by  his  contemporaries  or 
by  posterity,* 

Soon  after  he  was  in  office,  doubts  were  raised  respecting  his 

■•  I  rmi!  an  OL'der  of  liU  in  ihe  Registi'ar's  Book,  wliieh,  though  pro nonnoed  some- 
wlul  ii-ioiiularly,  shoire  his  great  good  iialure. 
"  17  Nov.  1677. 

'■  Between  I.aweence  Dasykt.l,  Plaimili; 

KiCKABD  Jackson,  Defendant. 

':  Whereas  the  matter  in  vsrianee  between  the  said  parties  was  ihe  5th  of  this 
month  dismissed  for  such  causes  as  arc  in  the  order  oxpreesed,  and  the  Plaintiff 
adjndgod  LJ^Breby  to  pay  to  the  Defendant  30».  coals :  Forasilt'ich  as  the  Plainliff 
isinj  IX  verij  poor  hoy,  in  aery  simple  clothes  anil  hure-legi/eil,  ami  under  the  aye  of 
luielve  !/eiirs,  came  this  present  day  into  this  Court  and  desired  lha,t  ha  might  be 
discliari^ed  of  the  said  eosta.il  is  theralbre,  in  (waaideration  as  well  of  hia  age  ds 
also  of  liis  poverty  and  simplicity,  ordered  that  (upon  an  affidavit  made  that  he 
is  the  sume  Laivreacc  Danyell  named  Plaintiff  herein)  he  be  diachni^ed  of  the  said 
30s.  costs,  HDd  no  proeeas  to  issno  oaC  against  him  for  tbe  same."  Thia  is  a  rare 
instance  of  the  advantage  of  a  suitor  pleading  his  own  cause. — There  is  another 
entry  showing  that  a  poor  man  having  followed  him  on  foot  from  London  to 
Windsor,  lie  thtvo  paticiiily  examined  the  ease,  ivnd  referred  him  to  the  Court  of 
ileqaests.    Knyley  «.  Djon,  Reg.  Lib.  A.  5  &  6.  EUz.  1563,  f.  471, 
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itidicial  authority.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Seal  having 
been  merely  delivered  to  him  as  Keeper;  and  some  said  that, 
though  a  Chancellor  might  be  created  by  "  ti-adition "  of  the  em- 
blem of  his  jurisdiction,  the  only  regular  mode  of  making  a  Lord 
Keeper  was  by  patent.  On  the  14th  of  April  a  patent  was  pasa- 
[  D  1  iig  1  ^^'  ^^  '^^®  Queen's  warrant,  giving  him  the  same 
'■^'  '  ''  powei^  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  ratifying  all  that  he  had  done  as  Lord  Keeper.  Still  diffi- 
culties arose  in  his  own  mind,  or  cavils  were  made  by  others,  re- 
specting the  extent  of  his  powers,  the  Custos  SigiUi  having  been 
,  i^fitl  originally  only  a  deputy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
'■^'  ■"■  J     and,  finE^ly,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  declar- 

ing that  — 

"  The  common  law  of  this  realm  is,  and  always  was,  and  ought 
to  be  taken,  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  the 
time  being  hath  always  had,  nsed,  and  executed,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  use,  and  execute,  and  from  henceforth  may  have, 
perceive,  take,  use,  and  execute,  as  of  right  belonging  to  the  office 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  the  time  being,  the 
same  and  the  lilse  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurisdiction,  exe- 
,cution  of  laws,  and  all  other  customs,  commodities,  and  advantages 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  for  the  time  being  lawfully 
used,  had,  and  ought  to  have,  use,  and  execute,  as  of  right  belong- 
ing to  the  office  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  for  the  time 
being,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  as  if  the  same 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being  were  I^rd  Chancel- 
lor of  England."  * 

The  Protestant  faith  being  established,  and  the  government  set- 
tled in  the  session  of  parliament  held  soon  after  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion, the  Lord  Keeper  was  not  at  all  diverted  by  politics  from  tlie 
regular  despatch  of  judicial  business  till  tlie  beginning  of  the  year 
1563,  when  the  Queen's  exchequer  being  empty  from  the  assist- 
ance she  rendered  to  the  French  Huguenots,  she  found  herself  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  summon  a  new  pailiament  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  supply. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  writs  were  returnable,  the  Queen  be- 
f  T  K  1 1  ifiS  1  '"^  indisposed,  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  virtue  of  a 
^  "*  ■  ■  'J  Commission,  postponed  the  meeting  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  then  joined  a  grand  procession  from  Whitehall  fo 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Queen  riding  on  horseback,  clad  in  crim- 
son velvet,  with  the  Crown  on  her  head,  —  twenty-two  Bishops 
riding  behind  her  in  scarlet,  with  hoods  of  minever  down  their 

*■  5  Eliz.  c.  18.  This  assertion  of  former  usnge  U  rorrect,  where  lliero  had  been 
a  Lord  ICeaper  without  a  Loid  CliBiicellor ;  but  the  iranier  of  the  staciite  ivaa 
probably  not  aware  of  what  we,  from  the  examination  of  records,  now  know,  Ihat 
m  early  afjes  there  were  frequently  a  Chuneellor  and  Keeper  of  tho  Hreat  Seal  at 
ihe  same  lime, — when  the  latter  roulrt  only  ucl  by  the  speciHl  dirottiojis  of  tlie 
ioimDr.  There  could  not  after  5  Eliz,  have  bceti  a  Chancellor  and  Keeper  ei  the 
same  time,  but  all  ofcasion  fur  auth  lui  airangemenl  J8  now  obviated  by  the  multi- 
plicitioQ  of  Vice.chancellora. 
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backs,  — followed  by  all  the  temporal  Lords  in  their  parliamentary 
robes.  After  service  and  sermon  they  proceeded  to  the  parliament 
chamber;  and  the  Queen  being  seated  on  the  throne,  the  commons 
attending  at  the  bar,  the  Lord  Keeper  stationed  on  her  right  hand, 
a  little  beside  the  cloth  of  estate,  and  somewhat  hack  and  lower 
than  the  throne,  by  her  Majesty's  order  delivered  a  speech,  which 
thus  began :  "  MyLords,  and  others  of  this  honourable  assembly,  you 
ahal!  understand  that  my  most  dread  and  sovereign  Lady  theQueen's 
Majesty  here  present  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  the  occasion 
of  this  assembly,  which  I  am  not  able  (But  ttnmeet)  to  do  as  it ' 
ought  to  be  done  among  such  a  noble,  wise,  and  discreet  company. 
Howbeit,  knowing  the  experience  of  her  Majesty  bearing  with 
such  as  do  their  good  wills,  and  your  Honours'  patience  in  bearing 
with  me  in  the  like  afore  this  time,  it  encourageth  me  the  better 
herein."  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  put  the  patience  of  her 
Majesty  and  their  Honours  to  a  considerable  trial;  for  his  speech 
was  very  prolix  and  pointless,  and  they  must  have  been  greatly 
relieved  when  he  at  last  said — "  And  for  that  the  Nether  House, 
being  so  many,  of  necessity  must  have  one  to  he  a  month-aider  or 
instructor  rmto  them,  for  the  opening  of  matters,  which  is  called 
tho  Speaker;  therefore,  go  and  assemble  yourselves  together,  and 
elect  one, — a  discreet,  wise,  and  learned  man;  and  on  Friday  next 
the  Queen's  Majesty  appointeth  to  repair  hither  again  for  to  re- 
ceive the  presentment  of  him  accordingly."  * 

On  that  day  the  Queen  again  attended,  and  the  Speaker-elect 
then  exceeded  the  former  length  and  dulnesa  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  contented  himself  with  disallowing  the  dis- 
qualification pleaded,  and  conceding  to  the  Commons  alj  their  an- 
cient privileges,  t 

This  was  considered  a  very  laborious  session,  and  did  not  end 
till  the  10th  of  April.  On  that  day  the  Speaker  touched  upon  the 
several  bills  which  they  had  passed,  and  afl:er  comparing  Eliza- 
beth to  three  most  virtuous  British  Queens  (not  very  generally 
known),  —  Palestina,  who  reigned  here  before  the  deluge ;  Cgb.es, 
who  m^e  laws  for  evil-doers  some  time  after  that  event;  and 
Mauca,  wife  of  Bathilicus,  mother  to  ICing  Stehcus, — in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  strongly  exhorted  her  to  marry,  so  that  the 
nation  might  hope  to  have  her  issue  to  reign  over  them;  and  if 
she  were  resolutely  determined  to  die  a  maid,  earnestly  entreated 
that  she  would  name  her  successor. 

The  Queen  thereupon  called  the  Lord  Keeper  unto  her,  and 
Nicholas  accordingly,  more  suo,  went  over  all  Mr.  Speaker's  topics 
till  he  came  to  the  last;  when  it  appeared  that  she  had  considered 
this  rather  too  delicate  a  one  for  him  to  be  trusted  with.  He  thus 
proceeded :  "  And  touching  your  request  aforetime  made  to  her  for 
her  marriage  and  succession,  because  it  is  of  such  importance 
whereby  I  doubted  my  opening  thereof,  I  therefore  desured  her 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  664.  t  Ibid.  695. 
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Majesty  that  hei  meaning  might  be  wiitten,  ■which  she  hath  done, 
and  delivered  to  me."  He  tliea  read  the  paper:  "  For  my  mar- 
riage, if  I  had  let  slip  too  much  time,  or  if  my  strength  had  beeit 
decayed,  you  might  the  better  have  spoken  therein ;  or  if  any 
think  I  never  meant  to  try  that  life,  they  be  deceived;  but  if  I 
may  hereafter  bend  my  mind  thereunto,  the  rather  for  fulfilling 
your  request,  I  shall  be  therewith  very  well  content.  As  to  the 
succession  after  me,  the  greatness  thereof  maketh  me  to  say  and 
pray  that  I  may  linger  here  in  this  vale  of  misery  for  your  comfort, 
wherein  I  have  ■witness  of  my  study  and  travaU  for  your  siuety; 
and  I  cannot  with  '  Nunc  dimittis '  end  my  life  without  I  see  some 
foundation  of  your  surety  after  my  gravestone." 

The  royal  assent  ■was  then  given.to  the  acts  of  the  session,  and 
the  Lord  Keeper  prorogued  the  parliament.* 

Whether  the  Queen  ever  had  any  serious  thoughts  of  marriage 
is  uncertain  ;  but  she  successively  flattered  the  hopes  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  Charles  of  Austiia,  Eric  of  Sweden,  Adolphus  of  Holstein, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  her  own  subject,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  nation  at  last  became  most  seriously  and  justly 
alarmed  about  the  succession.  She  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and 
if  she  had  died,  a  civil  ■war  seemed  inevitable.  The  heir  by  blood 
was  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  but  she  ■was  a  Catholic,  and  set  aside  by 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  at  least  postponed  to  the  House  of 
Sufiblk  descended  &om  his  younger  sister.  There  was  some  doubt 
who  was  the  legitimate  heir  of  that  house,  and  there  was  another 
claimant  in  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  decended  from  Margaret,  the 
eldest  sister  of  Henry  by  a  second  marriage. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  in  which  the  Lord  Keeper  took  a 
fNov  5  igc^i  iT^oreactive  part  than  wasconsistent  withhisusual 
^  ■  '  ''■■'  caution,  to  induce  the  Queen  either  to  marry  or  to 
aUow  that  her  successsor  should  be  declared.  After  a  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  Lords  resolved  upon  an  address  to 
lier  Majesty,  to.be  presented  by  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  and  the  ad- 
dress bears  strong  marks,  of  having  been  prepared  by  the  Lord 
Keeper  himself. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  to  her  Majesty  in  parlia- 
ment, and  she  seems  to  have  come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
receive  it  on  the  throne.  If  is  very  long,  after  the  Lord  Keeper's 
manner;  but  a  few  extracts  of  it  may  be  amusing.  After  a  tire- 
some preface,  he  sa>ys,  "  The  Lords  petition,  1st  that  it  would 
please  your  Majesty  to  dispose  youraelf  to  marry  when  it  shall 
please  you,  with  whom  it  shall  please  you,  and  as  soon  as  it  shall 
please  you :  3diy,  that  some  limitation  may  be  made  how  the  im- 
perial Crown  of  this  realm  may  remain  if  God  caUa  yom-  High- 
ness without  heir  of  yoru:  body  (which  our  Lord  defend),  so  as 
these  Lords  and  Nobles,  and  other  yoiu:  subjects  then  li^ving,  may 
sufficiently  understand  to  whom  they  owe  their  allegiance."     He 

*  1  Pirl,  Hilt.  703. 
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then  Jiandles  e«ch  hear!  eeparafely  with  many  subdivisioos,  enn- 
inerating  no  fewer  than  ten  reasons  why  her  Highness  should  take 
luisband.  Lest  she  should  have  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy, 
lie  tells  her  it  may  be  laudably  broken,  "  for  it  appearel.h  by  his- 
tories that  in  tiraes  past  persons  inheriting  to  Crowns  being  votar- 
ies and  religious,  to  avoid  such  dangers  as  might  have  happened 
for  want  of  succession  to  kingdoms,  have  left  their  vows  and 
monasteries,  and  taken  themselves  to  maniage, — as  Constantia,  a 
nun,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  married  ailer  fifty  years  of  age 
to  Henry  VI.  Emperor  of  that  name,  and  had  issue,  Frederick 
II.  Likewise  Peter  of  Aragoii,  being  a  monk,  married,  tlie  better 
to  establish  and  pacify  that  kingdom"  He  next,  tries  to  inflame 
her  by  the  desire  of  having  children.  "  Antoninus  Pius  is  much 
commended,  for  thai,  not  two  days  before  his  death,  he  said  to  his 
Council,  Lceto  cmimo  morior  quoniam  JUium  vobis  relinquo.  Pyur- 
rhus  is  of  all  godly  men  detested  for  saying  he  -would  leave  Ms 
realm  to  him  that  had  the  sharpest  sword.  What,  but  want  of  a 
successor  known,  made  an  end  of  so  great  an  empire  as  Alexander 
the  Great  did  leave  at  his  death? — God,  your  Highness  knoweth, 
by  the  course  of  scriptures,  bath  declared  succession,  and  having 
children,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  benedictions  in  this  bfe  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  hath  pronounced  contrarywise ;  and  therefore 
Abraliam  prayed  to  God  for  issue,  fearing  Uiat  Eliazar,  bis  steward, 
should  have  been  his  heir,  and  had  promise  that  kings  should  pro- 
ceed of  his  body.  Hannah,  the  mollier  of  Samuel,  prayed  to  God 
with  tears  for  issue ;  and  Elizabeth  (whose  name  your  Majesty 
beareth),  mother  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  joyous  when  God  had 
blessed  her  with  fruit,  accounting  herself  thereby  to  be  delivered 
from  reproach." 

Bacon's  harangue  being  at  last  bi-ought  to  a  close,  the  Queen 
returned  a  short  answer,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
unpremeditated.  She  was  much  nettled  at  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  she  thought  referred  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  then 
lately  delivered  of  a  hopeful  son.  "  I  thought  it  had  been  so  de- 
sired, as  none  other  trees'  blossom  should  have  been  minded,  or 
ever  any  hope  of  any  iiuit  had  been  denied  you.  And  yet  by  the 
way,  if  any  here  doubt  that  I  am  by  vow  or  determination  bent 
never  to  trade  in  that  kind  of  life,  put  out  that  kind  of  heresy,  for' 
your  belief  is  tlierein  awry.  For  though  I  can  think  it  best  for  a 
private  woman,  yet  I  do  strive  with  myself  not  to  think  it  meet 
for  a  Prince,  and  if  I  can  bend  my  liking  to  your  need  I  will  not 
resist  such  a  mind."  After  a  few  evasive  generalities  she  with.- 
drcw,  and  the  Lords  declared  themselves  contented.* 

The  subject  was  renewed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the' 
Queen  having  come  in  her  bai^e  from  Whitehall,  ,j  „  -gg_  , 
and  being  placed  on  the  throne,  the  Ijord  Keeper     L       ■    '  -I 

standing  by  the  rail  a  little  behind  her  on  the  right,  Onslow,  the 

*  Pari.  Hisl.  70B. 
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first  Speaker  of  that  naiin.  ny  j  eaiing  it  the  bar,  was  marched 
through  the  Hoi  sp  of  Lord'^  making  his  obeisances,  to  the  rail 
neai  the  L  rd  Kee\  er  "^nd  deh*  ered  a  tremendously  long  address 
to  her  Majesty  i^hich  he  thus  concl  ided  — '  God  grant  us  that 
your  Majesty  hath  defended  the  faiih  ot  Abraham,  you  may  have 
the  hke  desue  of  issue  ind  for  that  j  urpose  that  you  would 
shortly  embrace  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  when  and  with 
whom  Cod  shall  apj.oint  and  best  like  your  Majesty;  and  so 
the  issue  of  your  own  body  by  your  examjjle  rule  over  our  pos- 
tenty 

■r.  The  Lord  Keeper  returned  an  answ  er,  but  m  such  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory manner,  that  the  Queen  stopped  him  and  herself  took 
the  word,  saying  that,  "  as  a  periphrasis,  she  had  a  few  words  far- 
ther to  add,  notwithstanding  she  had  not  been  used  to  speak,  nor 
loved  to  do  it  in  such  open  assemblies,"  She  tlien  gave  them  a 
good  scolding.  "  I  have  in  this  assembly  found  ko  much  dissimu- 
lation where  I  always  professed  plainness,  that  I  marvel  thereat ; 
yea,  two  faces  under  one  hood  and  the  body  rotten,  being  covered 
with  two  vizors.  Succession  and  Liberty.  But,  alas,  they  began 
to  pierce  the  vessel  before  the  wine  was  fined.  Do  you  think  I 
am  unmindful  of  your  surety  by  succession,  wherein  is  all  my 
care,  considering  Iknow  myself  to  be  mortal?  No,  Iwarrantyou. 
Or  that  I  went  about  to  break  your  liberties  ?  No,  it  was  never  my 
meaning — but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the  ditch.  All 
things  have  their  time.  Although  perhaps  after  me  you  may  have 
one  better  learned  or  wiser,  yet  none  more  careful  over  you  ;  and 
however  that  be,  beware  you  prove  that  Prince's  patience  as  you 
have  mine."* 

She  was  in  such  dudgeon  that  she  ordered  the  Lord  Keeper  in- 
rj  ,  ,g-  I  stantly  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  which  he  did, 
'  ''        and  no  other  was  called  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

But  in  the  mean  lime  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  various  pamphlets 
were  published  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  diiTerent  claimants. 
Among  these  was  one  which  professed  to  be  indited  by  "  John 
Halps,  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  the  Court  of  Chancery," — strong- 
ly espousing  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Suffolk,  which  rested  on 
the  will  of  Henry  VIH.,  alleged  to  be  duly  executed  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, — violently  disparaging  the  Stu- 
art line,  whose  pretensions  were  denounced  as  inconsistent  with 
the  rehgion  and  indepeiidence  of  England, — and  calling  loudly  for 
a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  true  heir.  On  the 
complaint  of  the  Scottish  ambassador,  Hales  was  committed  to 
prison ;  but  upon  his  examination  great  was  the  astonishment — 
deep  the  indignation  of  the  Queen,  when  the  truth  came  out  that 
the  real  author  of  this  pamphlet,  pretending  to  be  the  production 
of  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  no  less  ,a- 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  7S 
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person  than  the  chief  of  the  Court  himself,  whose  rehgioiis  zeal, 
fortified  by  the  threats  of  the  Catholics  that  they  would  revoke  all 
the  grants  of  Church  property,  for  once  had  overcome  his  pru- 
dence. 

Elizabeth,  although  restrained  by  jealousy  of  a  rival  Queen  she 
concealed  her  real  sentiments,  had  secretly  determined  that  the 
Stuarts  should  succeed,  and  she  had  an  exti-eme  antipathy  to  the 
Hertford  blood.  The  Lord  Keeper  would  at  once  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  Great  Seal,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  had  there  not 
been  a  very  serious  ditHculty  about  appointing  a  successor  to  him ; 
but  his  name  was  immediately  struck  out  of  the  .list  of  Privy 
Councillors,  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  meddle  with  no  busi- 
ness whatever  except  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  the  firsJi.Jiidge-ofUlxe.Jaiid  should  !De.Sjp..f9x..difc!. 
graced,  and  still  pefiSMEed  to  retain  his  officer  '  lieioestert  whose 
aspiring  pi-afr<r^'sli5f&tEr'TIB?*fig''^''K^  thwarted,  attempt- 
ed to  incense  the  Queen  further  against  him  j  but  Cecil,  Who 
was  suspected  of  sharing  his  sentiments  on  the  succession  ques- 
tion, and  even  of  having  contributed  to  the  obnoxious  pamphlet, 
steadily  supported  him,  and  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  he 
was  again  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  entirely  restored  to 
Elizabeth's  favour. 

The  next  affair  of  importance,  in  which  Lord  Keeper  Bacon 
was  engaged,  was  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of    ,  .ggg . 

the  Queen  of  Scots,   respecting   the  murder  of  her    >■  '    '  '' 

husband.  The  unhappy  Mary,  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  hav- 
ing sought  refuge  in  England  from  her  rebellious  subjects,  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  Bolton  Castle,  under  the  care  of  Lord  Scrope : 
and  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  make  herself  arbitress  of  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  having  refused  to  see  her  till  she  had  proved  her  in- 
nocence of  the  great  crime  imputed  to  her,  both  parties  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  Queen.  A 
commission  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  appointing  the  Lord 
Keeper  and  others  to  act  for  Elizabeth  in  this  investigation.  The 
conferences  took  place  at  Hampton  Court, — Murray,  the  Kegent 
of  Scotland,  assisted  by  Buchanan,  the  famous  poet  and  historian, 
appearing  as  accuser,  and  Mary  being  represented  hy  Lord  Her- 
ries  and  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Bacon  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself,  on  this  occasion,  with 
dignity  and  propriety-  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eoss,  who  ever  after  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  respect  and  es- 
teem,—and  of  Buchanan,  who  recorded  his  high  admiration  of 
him  in  a  Latin  epitaph,  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral. But  the  casket  being  produced  containing  Mary's  letter* 
and  sonnets,  addressed  to  Bothweil,  which  if  genuine,  clearly  es- 
tablished her  guill,  and  poofs  being  offered  that  they  were  in  hei; 
handwriting,  by  comparing  them  with  letters  addressed  ty  her  ta 
Elizabeth,  her  qommiasioners  refused  to  give  in  any  ajiswer,  and 
the  coijferences  were  broken  oi^  without  any  judgment  being 
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pronoiiiiced, — Maty  still  protesting  her  inuoeeuce,  and  desiring  to 
be  permitted  to  justify  heraeif  before  Elizabeth  in  person. 

In  about  two  years  after,  the  negotiations  were  renewed  at  York 
House,  the  residenc  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  English  commis- 
sioners now  demanded)  as  the  price  of  Mary's  liberty,  that  some  of 
the  chief  nolility,  and  several  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  Scot- 
land, should  be  placed  in  Elizabeth's  hands.  The  pride  of  the 
Scotsmen  was  much  wounded  by  this  proposal,  which  they  de- 
nounced as  iiisiUtiug.  But  thereupon  the  Lord  Keeper  broke  up 
the  conference,  saying,  "  All  Seotiand — your  prince'  nobles,  and 
castles,  are  too  little  to  secure  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land."* 

The  next  occasion  of  the  Lord  Keeper  appealing  before  the 
,  .  -^.,  public  in  his  political  capacity,  was  at  the  meeting 
[A.  D,  lo/uj  ^j.  pai-iiament,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1571.  On  that  day 
the  Queen  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  first  time  in  a 
coach — which  was  drawn  by  two  palfreys,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  embossed,  and  embroidered  very  richly :  but  this  was  the 
only  carriage  in  the  procession,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  Jjirds 
spiritual  and  temporal,  attejiding  her  on  horseback, 

Her  Majesty  being  seated  on  the  tiirone,  and  the  Commons  at- 
tending,— after  a  few^  complimentary  ■words  from  her  own  lips, 
"looking  on  the  right  side  of  her,  towards  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Knight,  Lord  Keeper,  standing  a  little  beside  the  cloth  of  estate, 
and  somewhat  back,  and  lower  from  the  same,  she  willed  him  to 
show  the  cause  of  the  parliament."  His  most  eloquent  flight  was 
in  celebrating  the  Queen's  economy.  "  What  need  I  to  remem- 
ber unto  you  how  the  gorgeous,  sumptuous,  superfluous  buildings 
of  time  past  be  for  the  realm's  good,  by  her  Mnjesty  in  this  time 
turned  into  necessary  buildings  and  upholdings  ? — the  chargeable, 
glittering;  glorious  triumphs,  into  delectable  pastimes  and  shows  '! 
— ambassades  of  charge  into  such  as  be  void  of  excess,  and  yet 
honourable  and  comely  ?  These  imperfections  have  been  com- 
monly Princes'  peculiars,  especially  young.  One  free  form  these 
was  anointed  rara  avis,  &c.,  and  yet,  (  God  be  tlianked  !)  a  phoenix, 
a  blessed  bird  of  this  kind  God  hath  blessed  lis  with  "  He  con- 
claded,  by  tiiily  supposing  they  were  all  heartily  sick  of  his  tedi- 
ousiiess.  "  Here  I  make  an  end,  doubting  that  I  have  tarried  you 
■longer  than  I  promised,  or  meant,  or  perchance  needed."! 

l£e  delivered  another  speech  a  few  days  after,  approving  of  tho 
choice  of  Speaker;  in  wluch  he  told  the  Commons,  by  the 
Queen's  command,  that  "  they  should  do  well  to  meddle  with  no 
mattei-s  of  state,  but  such  as  should  be  propounded  unto  them." 

•  Tliis  apceih  may  ivtU  aGCoutit  for  the  gfSHt  anuiity  nfterwnrds  entortBined 
against  him  in  Seoliand,  mid  ihe  libels  published  BgtiiUBl  him  at  Eilinburgli.  which, 
being  impoiied  iiilo  England,  the  Queen  by  proclamation  ordered  to  he  burnf. 

f  I  Pari.  Hist.  724.  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  cites  the  maxim,  "  Frustra  fit 
per  plura  quod  fieri  potest  per  pimciora,"  whicli  he  never  much  regafded,  for  he  is 
a  very  veiboSe  and  vapid  orator. 
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This  injunction,  however,  was  by  no  means  universally  obeyed  i 
and  several  members  brought  forward  motions  about  tlie  abuse  of 
the  prerogative  in  granting  monopolies,  and  the  necessity  for  set- 
tling the  succession  to  the  Crown,  They  were  called  before  tlie 
Council,  when  the  Lord  Keeper  reprimanded  tliem  foi  their  teme- 
rity ;  and  one  refractory  member  was  committed  to  prison. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Lord  Keepei  highly  extolled  the 
discretion  and  orderly  proceedings  of  the  "Upper  ,y,  „„  ,_  , 
House,  Which  redounded  much  to  their  honour     I     *^      >  -1 

and  much  to  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  her  Majesty ;  but  he 
inveighed  heavily  against  the  popular  party  in  the  Commons  "  for 
their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  folly,  thus  by  super- 
fluous speech  spending  much  time  in  meddling  with  matters  nei- 
ther pertaining  to  them  nor  within  the  capacity  of  their  under- 
standing."* The  importance  of  the  Commons  was  now  rapidiy 
rising,  and  that  of  the  Lords  sinking  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  last  notice  we  have  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  appearance  in 
public  was  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  pailia-  r-j^  .,  ,,;~ei 
rtient  in  the  year  1575,  when  a  scene  took  place     ^  '  '-'^"^■l 

which  must  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  internal  tittering  among 
the  bystanders,  if  all  due  external  gravity  was  preserved  in  the 
royal  presence.  Her  Majesty  had  reached  an  age  at  wiiich  ac- 
cording to  the  common  course  of  nature  she  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  children  :  yet  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
moiis  (pprhjips  to  flatter  her  now — as  she  had  fonnerly  in  h'er'- 
younger  days  been  smnoyed  by  such  requests),  proceeded  humbly 
io  petition'  her  Majesty  ■'  to  make  the  kingdom  further  happy  in 
her  marriage,  that  so  they  plight  hope  lor  a  continual  succession 
of  those  benefits  in  hgr  posterity."  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  con- 
ferring with  the  Queen,  made  answer, — 

"  Li  this  her  Majesty  conceiveth  the  abundance  of  your  inward 
affection  grounded  upon  her  good  governance  of  you  to  bo  so 
great,  that  it  doth  not  only  content  you  to  have  her  Majesty  reign 
and  govern  over  you,  but  also  yon  do  desire  that  some  proceeding 
from  her  Majesty's  body  might  by  a  perpetual  succession  reign 
over  your  posterity  also — a  matter  greatly  to  niove  her  Majesty 
(she  saith)  to  inchne  to  this  your  suit.  Besides,  her  Highness  is 
not  unmindful  of  all  the  benefits  that  will  grow  to  the  realm  by 
such  a  marriage,  neither  doth  she  forget  any  perils  that  are  like  to 
grow  for  want  thereof  All  which  matters  considered,  her  Majesty 
willed  me  to  say,  that  albeit  of  her  own  natural  disposition  she  is 
not  disponed  or  inclined  to  marriage,  neither  could  she  ever  marry 
were  she  a  private  person,  yet  for  your  sates  and  benefit  of  the 
realm,  she  is  contented  to  dispose  and  incline  herself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  humble  petition,  so  tliat  all  things  convenient  may 
concur  that  be  met  for  snch  a  marriage,  ivlieieof  there  be  very 
piany,    some    touching  the  state  of  her  most  royal   person,  some 

»  IPiirl,  Hiat.  166. 
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touching  the  person  of  liim  ■whom  God  shall  join,  some  touching 
the  state  of  the  whole  realm ;  these  things  concnmng  ond  consid- 
ered, her  Majesty  hath  assented."* 

Pai'liament  was  not  again  called  during  the  life  of  Sir  JS'ichohis 
Bacon.  Hs  continued  in  a  quiet  manner  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence in  public  affiiirs.  From  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  the 
Council  he  was  its  legal  advisef,  and  Cecil,  now  Iiord  Bnrghley, 
had  been  much  influenced  by  him  respecting  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  the  legislature  on  the  part  of  government.  Not  being  a 
Peer,  he  could  not  take  a  share  in  the  Lords'  debates,  but  presid- 
ing as  Speaker  on  the  Woolsack,  he  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  their  deliberations.  He  is  supposed  to  have  framed 
the  acts  aimed  at  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  supporters.  Al- 
though death  saved  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  directly  acces- 
saiy  to  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  Princess,  he  is  chargeable 
with  having  strongly  supported  the  policy  which  finally  led  to  that 
catastrophe,  by  urging  the  continuation  of  her  captivity  and  rigor- 
ous treatment, — ^by  assisting  in  the  efforts  to  blacken  her  reputa- 
tion,— by  resisting  the  recognition  of  her  right  and  that  of  her  son 
lo  succeed  to  the  crown, — and  by  contending,  that  though  a  cap- 
■.tive  sovereign,  she  ought  to  be  ti'eated  as  a  rebellious  subject. 

Beifi^^  Commoner,  he  could  neither  act  as  Lord  Steward,  nor 
:,  Tpl^^fm'yp^n  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
jA.  .  o  .J  ^j^^  first  who  suffered  for  favouring  Mary's  cause; 
"but  as  he  piit  the  Great  Seal  to  the  commission  tmder  which  this 
mockeiy  of  justice  was  exhibited,  and  must  have  supejintendetl 
;aE.d  diiected  the  whole  proceeding,  be  is  to  be  considered  answer- 
able for  &uch  atrocities  as  depriving  the  noble  prisoner  of  the  nse 
'■of  books,  and  debarring  him  from  all  communication  Tvith  his 
;friends  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  to  the  Tower, — giving 
'him  notice  of  trial  only  the  night  before  his  arraignment, — keep- 
ing him  m  ignorance  of  the  charges  against  him  till  he  heard  the 
indictment  read  m  court, — and  resting  the  case  for  tli&  Crown  on 
the  confessions  of  witnesses  whom  the  Council  had  ordered  "  to 
be  put  to  the  rack  that  they  might  find  the  taste  thereof't  The 
religions  zeal  of  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Protestant  ministei^ 
was  now  greatly  exasperated,  and  they  were  eager  by  any  expe- 
:dients  to  crush  the  believers  in  those  doctrines  which  they  them- 
selves had  openly  professed  in  the  preceding  reign. 
'  Sir  Nicholas,  from  his  family  connection  .with  Burghley, 
tinued  opposed  to  the  party  of  E.ohert  Dudley,  Eai-1  of  Leicester. 
Through  the  ill  offices  of  this  favourite  he  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Privy  Coimeii,  and  a  great  coldness  ever  after  subsisted  be- 
tween them. 

'  Although  the  Queen's  reputation  never  suffered  from  her  atten- 
tions to  this  old  fat  Lord  Keeper,  as  it  did  when  she  danced  and 
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flirted  with  bis  young  and  handsome  successo)  &ir  Chnstopher 
Hatfon,  she  was  latterly  very  kind  to  him,  and  visited  him  m  her 
progresses  at  Eedgrave  and  at  Gorhambury.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  she  remarked  to  him  that  his  house  was  too 
small  for  him,  and  he  answered,  "Not  so,  Madam  youi  Higlmess 
has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house."  Dunng  anothei  visit, 
Frank  with  his  curly  locks  was  introduced  to  her  and  the  lad 
showing  from  liis  earliest  yeara  the  extraordinary  genius  which 
afterwards  immortalised  him,  she,  captivated  by  his  manners  and 
his   answers    to    her   questions,   called    him       hei    young   Lord 


Old  Sir  Nicholas  had  grown  exceedingly. corpulent  insomuch 
that  when  he  had  walked  the  short  distance  horn  the  Couitof 
Chancery  to  the  Stai-  Chamher.  it  was.  some  time  after  he  had 
taken  his  ^jlace  on  "lliy  JSelii;!!  'Tliere  before  he  had  buflicientlv  re- 
covered his  breath  to  go  on  witli  tlie  busine&s  — and  the  Bai  be- 
fore moving,  waited  for  a  signal  which  he  gave  them  by  thrice, 
striking  the  ground  with  his  staff 

When  miable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Counul  he  u  is  in 
the  habit  of  wiitiag  long  letters  to  the  Queen  ex;     r  , 

plaining  liis  view&  on  public  affairs.     Thus  he  be      ''^  ■' 

gins  one  of  these,  respecting  the  ti-oubles  in  Scotland  and  m  the 
Low  Countries ; — 

"  My  host  GiiACXOTTS  Soveeeign,  I  with  all  humbleness  pray 
pardon  of  your  Majesty  that  I  presume  by  letter  to  do  that,  which 
boiindcn  duty  and  service  lequireth  to  he  done  in  person.  0  good 
Madam,  not  want  of  a  willing  heart  anil  mind,  but  an  unable  and 
an  unwieldy  body,  is  the  only  cause  of  this.  And  yet  the  body, 
such  as  it  is,  every  day  and  hour  is,  and  ever  shaJi  be,  at  your 
Majesty's  commandment ;  and  so  should  they  be,  if  1  had  a  thou- 
sand as  good  as  any  man  hath,  mine  allegiance  and  a  number  of 
benefits  hath  so  sundry  ways  bouuden  me." — 

He  had  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health,  and  he  might  still  have 
done  the  duties  of  bis  office  satisfactorily  for  years  to  come,  had  it 
not  happened  that  in  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  r  15791 
1579,  while  under  the  opemtion  of  having  his  hair    '^'    '  '' 

and  his  beard  tiimmed,  he  fell  asleep.  The  awe-stnick  barber  de- 
sisted from  his  task,  and  remained  silent.  The  contemporary  ac- 
counts state,  that,  fc)m  "  the  suJtriness  of  the  weather,  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  were  open,"  which,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year,  I  do  not  exactly  understand.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Lord  Keeper  continued  long  asleep  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  foimd  himself  chilled  and  very  much  disorder- 
ed. To  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  suifer  me  to  sleep  thus  ex- 
posed 1"  the  answer  was, — "  I  durst  not  disturb  you."  Sir  Nicho- 
las rephed, — "  By  your  civihty  I  lose  my  hfe."  ,,-,  r,n  ■,  e^n  i 
He  was  immediately  csiTied  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  t^^^"  ''"'  ^'"^'f 
few  day.s  he  expired. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Catliedral,  where  a  monument  to 
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his  memory  stood  till  the  great  fire  of  Jjondon,  with  the  following 
epitaph  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  George  Buchanan : — 

''  Hie  Niculnum  ae  Bin^onum  condiiam 

Existimn  ilium,  tam  diu  IJriunnitL 

Kcgnl  ECcunduni  columon,  exitium  laaHs, 

Bonis  asylum  ;  ceem  qaera  non  cxiulil 

Ad  liuHc  honorcm  sors,  sed  aquitas,  fides, 

Doccrina,  pictHg,  unica  et  prudcalia. 

Hou  morte  raplnm  crede,  quia  unica  brevi 

Vim  peronnes  emeruit  dpas ;  agit 

Vitam  Eerumlam  fielites  inter  nnimvs ; 

Fntna  implel  orbem  vita  quie  illi  tertia  es«. 

Hac  posilum  in  nra  est  corpus  olim  animi  dontns, 

Ara  (ticata  sempitemiB  memoiite." 

The  character  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  by  Camden,  is  very  flat- 
tering, notwithstanding  the  sneer  at  his  obesity*, — "  Vir  preepin- 
giiis,  ingenio  acerrimo,  singulari  prudentia,  summfi  eloquentia,  te- 
naci  memoria  et  sacris  conciliis  altenmi  coliimen." 

His  son  hears  tlie  most  honourable  testimony  to  his  sincerity  of 
mind  and  straightforward  conduct — abstaining  from  ascribing  to 
him  brilliant  quahties  which  he  knew  did  not  belong  to  him  : — 
"  He  was  a  plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  jJl  finesse  and 
donbleness,  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man  in  his  private 
proceedings,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  state,  should  rest  on  th© 
soundness  and  strength  oi'  his  own  courses,  and  not  upon  practice 
to  circimivent  others,  according  to  the  sentence  of  Solomon,  Yir 
prttdens  advertit  adgressus  suas;  stultus  autem  divertit  ad  dolos.  in- 
somuch that  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  a  subtle  and  observing  man,  said 
of  him  that  he  could  fasten  no  words  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  come  within  him,  because  he  offered  no  play ;  and 
the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  a  very  politic  Princess,  said  of  him 
that  he  should  have  been  .of  the  Council  of  Spain,  because  he 
despised  the  oecurrcnts  and  rested  on  the  first  plot."t 

The  most  valuable  tribute  to  bis  memory  is  from  the  faithful 
Hayward,  who  describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  greate  diligence  and 
abihty  in  his  place,  whose  goodnesse  preserved  his  greatnesse 
from  suspicion,  envye,  and  hate."J 

Amidst  the  drudgeiy  of  business  and  the  cares  of  state,  he  kept 
up  his  classical  learning,  and  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  who 
repaid  him  for  his  condescension  by  their  flattery.  "  I  have  come," 
said  one  of  them,  "  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  found  him  sitting  in 
his  gallery  alone  with  the  works  of  Quintilian  before  him.'  Indeed 
he  was  a  most  eloquent  m^ji,  of  rare  wisdom  and  learning  as  ever 

*TtieLord  Kwper'sfignre  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  much  jcstine  ai 
Court.  The  Queen  herself,  alluding  to  it,  "Sic  Nidiolas's  soul  lodges  well," 
whereat,  IK)  douht,  the  lorJs  iviih  while  s'.ayes  nnd  the  ladies  in  wailing  laughed 
consuiiiedly.    Fuller  deEeiiUsa  him  ak  a  man  "  cui  full,  ingeninm  Eubtile  in  corpora 
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I  knew  England  to  breed,  and  one  that  joyed  as  mnch  in  learned 
men  and  good  wits — from  whose  lips  I  have  seen  to  proceed  more 
grace  and  natural  eloquence  than  from  all  the  orators  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge."* 

In  his  own  time  he  was  "  famous  for  set  speeches,  and  gained 
the  reputation  of  a  witty  and  weighty  orator;"  but  I  have  been 
obhged  to  express  my  opinion,  that  the  specimens. of  his  eloquence 
ti-ansraitted  to  us  are  exceedingly  dull  and  tiresome,  having  neither 
the  point  and  qnaintness  of  the  preceding  age,  nor  showing  any 
approach  to  the  vigour  and  eloquence  which  distinguished  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Ehzaheth.f 

No  judicial  decision  of  his,  either  in  the  Court  o?  Chancery  or 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  is  reported,  altiiough  we  meet  with  much 
general  commendation  of  his  conduct  as  a  Judge.  He  had  the" 
admirable  qualities  of  patience  and  regularity  ;  and  he  wouSd  often 
say,  "  Let  us  stay  a  little  that  we  may  have  done  the  sooner," — 
truly  thinking,  that  an  irregular  attempt  to  shorten  a  cause  generally 
makes  it  last  twice  as  long  as  it  would  have  done  if  regularly 
heard  to  \i%  conclusion.  When  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  admirable  es- 
say "  on  Judicature,"  draws  the  picture  of  a  good  Judge,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  intended  to  delineale  his  sire.  The  old  gentleman's 
manner,  however,  seems  to  have  had  about  it  somelliing  of  the 
ridiculous,  for  the  saying  went,  "  that  some  seemed  wiser  than 
they  were,  but  the  Lord  Keeper  wa^  wiser  than  he  seemed."t 

*  Pnllenhani. 

t  There  are  leferencea  to  a  MS.  collection  of  hia  speeches  saiJ  to  ho  in  the  public 
iibrary  at  Carvibriilge  ;  but  after  a  most  diligent  search,  which  I  have  caused  to  bo 
made,  ii  is  not  to  be  Ibund. 

t  Tliero  are  a  good  uiflnj  decrees  of  Sir  Niciiolas  Bacon  (o  ba  fonnd  in  iho  Regis- 
tmr's  Book.  I  will  give  an  abstract  of  one  of  theiii,  which  may  amuse  my  female 
readers,  and  will  strikingly  illusttBto  Ihe  manners  of  tbe  tinica.  Who  wonld  have 
thought  of  a  cotirtship  being  carried  on  ander  tbe  ilirectlona  of  the  Lord  Keeper  f 
Two  powerful  Cliesiiire  families,  the  Traffords  and  tho  Buolhes,  had  had  u  violent 
fead  respecting  a  marriage  between  young  Edward  Tratfbrd  and  Margaret  Boothe. 
"  It  therefore  pleased  her  Higness  the  Queen,  for  tba  speed;  end  and  quieting  tliece- 
of,  to  direct  lier  special  warrant  to  her  Lord  Keeper,  commanding  him  to  hear  and 
detei'mine  the  same."  The  young  ladjr's  father  alleged  "  that  neither  there  vvas  nor 
could  be  any  such  liking  between  the  said  Edward  and  Margaretas  were  convenient 
to  have  a  marriage  betweoQ  them,  and  that  the  said  Margaret  could  not  in  her 
heart  like  well  of  the  taid  Edward,"  "  Whereupon  the  said  Lord  Keeper,  under- 
standing the  said  Margaret  to  have  accomplished  the  fall  of  twelve  years,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  informed  of  the  trutli  of  this  objecttoa  befure  he  «hould  proceed  to  any 
decree,  dolh  require  and  enjoin  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq.  [ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderly),  in  whoso  indifferent  custody  the  said  Margaret  now  is, 
to  suffer  the  said  llldward  to  have  access  to  the  hoaso  of  (he  snid  Thomas  Stanlnjr, 
and  that  the  said  Edward  and  Margaret  shall  there  have  meeting,  talk,  and  confer- 
ence the  one  with  tho  other,  two  or  three  several  times  before  the  term  of  St,  Mictisd 
next  coming,  in  tbe  presence  of  the  said  Thomus  Stanley,  and  therenpon  tho  said 
Tbomos  Stanley  shall  diligently  examine  and  try,  hy  such  convenioot  and  good 
means  as  he  can,  what  liking  tho  said  purties  shall  have  each  uf  otlier,  and  shall 
advertise  tlie  said  Lord  Keeper  of  his  doings  and  proceedings  in  that  behalf,  and 
what  liking  he  shall  find  in  the  soid  parties."  Mr  Stanley  certified  to  the  Lord 
Keopsr  lb;it  "  he  had  permitted  the  said  Edward  and  Marir^vet  to  have  meeting  and 
talk  together  at  his  house  and  in  his  presence,  on  tho  6th  day  of  August  and  on  the 
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He  wrote  "  A  Treatise  of  Treason,"  and  other  works  which 
have  deservedly  perished.  Only  two  of  his  piiblications  are  extant 
to  reconcile  ns  for  the  loss  of  the  rest  r — 1.  "  An  argument  to  show 
that  the  persons  of  noblemen  are  attachable  by  law  for  contempts 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;"  and,  2.  "  A  Palinode,  proving 
the  right  of  suooession  to  the  Crown  of  England  to  be  in  the 
family  of  the  Stuarts  descended  from  Henry  VII.,  exclusive  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  forfeited  her  rights." 

His  bon  mots  have  had  better  luck,  for  several  of  them  which 
have  been  preserved  show  that,  for  a  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  jester. 

Being  asked  his  opinion,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  concerning 
two  persons  of  whom  the  Queen  seemed  to  think  well,  "  By  my 
troth,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  the  one  is  a  grave  Coimcillor ;  the 
other  is  a  proper  young  man,  aTid  so  lie  will  be  as  long  as  he  Uves."* 

At  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  clamour  about  monopolies 
created  by  a  licence  to  make  a  partieular  manufacture,  With  a  pro- 
hibition to  all  others  to  do  the  like, — being  asked  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth what  he  thought  of  these  monopoly  licences,  he  answered, 
"  Madam,  will  you  have  ms  speak  the  truth  ?  Lieentia  omnes  de- 
teriores  sumus.     "We  are  all  the  worse  for  licences." 

Once  going  the  Northern  Circuit  as  Judge,  before  he  had  the 
Great  Seal, — he  was  about  to  pass  sentence  on  a  tliief  convicted 

19tb  day  of  September,  on  which  last  Aay  the  said  Thomas  Stanley,  aftur  (tiat  tha 
EBid  Edwiird  and  Margaret  had  hod  some  talk  and  conference  Ilia  one  vriih  ihe 
other,  took  tho  said  Edivard  apart  and  demanded  of  him  what  liking  he  had  of 
(his  gciitleiTomnn  %  who  ansiivered  that  he  had  very  good  liking  of  her.  And  there- 
npon  taking  the  suid  Margaret  also  apart,  demanded  of  her  vrliat  liking  she  hai) 
of  the  said  Edward?  who  liltewise  did  answer  that  she  had  very  good  likinn;  of 
him."  lie  then  givea  a  similar  ancoant  of  another  maedng  which  iho  lovers  had 
OQ  tJio  26ch  of  Septemher,  wlien  "  the  Bsid  Edward  daclarod  that  lie  could  be 
very  well  contented  to  marry  the  said  Mdrgarot,  and  the  said  Margaret  declared 
that  she  contd  be  very  well  contented  to  marry  the  said  Edward  with  a  free  pood 
^rill,  And  farther  thdt  she  had  not  l>een  persuaded  nor  disinaded  lo  have  liking 
or  disliking  of  the  said  young  Trafford."  Thereupon  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  his 
£niU  dei^ee,  bearing  date  the  1th  of  November,  15  Eiiz  ,  ordered  and  directed  that 
the  said  Martjaret  should  be  delivered  by  the  said  Thomas  Stanley  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  fiither  of  the  said  Edward,  to  the  end  that  a  ma-riage  maj  be  hnd  be- 
tween the  said  Edward  and  Margaret,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  hinder 
the  delivery  of  Che  said  Margaret  into  such  custodyjlo  the  intent  aforesaid."  The  de- 
cree then  goes  on  to  order  certain  snms  of  tnoney  to  be  paid  by  their  relations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  couijle,  "  all  the  several  payments  nforesaid  (o  be  mode  at  or 
In  the  south  porch  of  the  parish  church  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancitster, 
between  tho  hears,  &a."  But  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  young  lady  shall  still  have 
free  choice  lo  take  or  refuse  her  suitor  "  withont  any  threstcnings  or  other  coa- 
Etrainls  lo  be  used  to  her;"  nnd  that  if  she  shoald  change  her  mind  before  the  mar- 
riage was  uelebrated,  she,  should  be  delivered  back  into  the  vnstody  of  her  own 
father.  Reg  Lib.  A-  I67S,  p.  71. — This  proceeding  reminds  ns  of  the  decrees  of 
the  French  parlUmenis  for  a  congbhsb  lo  see  if  the  parlies  uW  liked  of  each  other 
— after  marriuge. 

•Thwsarcaain  (indifferent  as  it  is)  was  stolen  from  Sir  Thom.is  More,  who 
when  his  wife  at  hisi  bad  a  son  who  turned  out  rather  silly,  observed  to  her  that  she 
had  80  long  prayed  for  a  bey,  he  was  uftaid  her  son  would  ooniinue  a  boy  as  long  m 
he  lived. 
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before  him, — when  the  prisoner,  after  various  pleas  had  been 
overrnled.  aslied  for  mercy  on  account  of  kindred.  "  Prithee,"  said 
my  Lord  Judge,  "  how  comes  this  about  ?"  Why,  if  it  please  you, 
my  Lord,  your  name  is  Sacon,  and  mine  is  Ubg,  and,  in  all  ages, 
Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be 
separated." — "  Ay,  but,"  repbed  the  Judge,  "  you  and  I  cannot  be 
kindred  except  you  be  hanged,  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well 
hanged." 

He  used  to  tell  a  story  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  invented 
er  embellished, — that  at  the  next  assize  town  a  notorious  rogue, 
knowiug  that  there  was  a  clear  case  against  him,  and  hoping  that 
he  might  have  some  chance  from  my  Lord  Judge's  love  of  humour, 
— instead  of  pleading,  took  to  himself  the  liberty  of  jesting ;  and, 
as  if  the  Judge  having  some  evil  design,  he  had  been  to  swear  the 
peace  against  him, — exclaimed,  ■'  I  charge  you  in  the  Queen's 
name  to  seize  and  take  away  that  man  in  the  red  gown  there,  for 
I  go  in  danger  of  my  life  because  of  him." 

At  times  he  had  a  slight  hesitation,  which  impeded  his  utterance. 
A  certain  nimble -witted  councillor  at  the  bar  having  often  inter- 
rupted him,  he  at  last  said,  "  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
me  and  you, — a  pain  for  me  to  speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold 
yonr  peace."  There  was  then  a  glimpse  of  silence,  of  which  the 
Lord  Keeper  took  advantage  to  finish  his  sentence. 

On  a  bill  exhibited  to  discover  where  lands  lay,  being  told  thrt 
the  plaintiffs  had  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  could  not  set  it 
forth,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  And  if  you  cannot  find  yonr  land  in 
the  country,  how  do  you  expect  me  to  find  it  for  you  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery?"* 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  wag  at  the  Chancery  bar,  to  expose  lire 
practice  beginning  to  prevaO  too  much  of  referring  every  thing  to 
the  Master  (then  called  "the  Doctor,"  from  the  Sfesters  being  all 
Doctors  of  the  civil  law),  feigned  a  tale  that  Sir  Nicholas,  when  he 
came  to  Heaven's  gate,  was  opposed  in  respect  of  an  unjust  decree 
which  he  had  made  while  Lord  Keeper.  He  desired  to  see  the 
order,  and,  finding  it  to  begin  "  Veneris,"  &c.,  "  Why,"  saith  he, 
"  this  being  done  on  a  Friday,  I  was  then  sitting  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  it  concerns  the  Master  of  the  KoUs:  let  him  answer  it." 
Sir  "WUbam  Cordell,  M.E..,  who  died  soon  after,  following,  he  was 
likewise  stayed  upon  it.  Looking  into  the  order,  he  found  it  ran 
thus  :  "  Upon  reading  tlie  report  of  Dr.  Gibson,  to  whom  this  cause 
stood  referred,  it  is  ordered,  &c."  And  so  he  put  it  upon  Dr.  Gib- 
son ;  who,  next  coming  up,  said  that  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his 
Honour  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  were  the  parties  who  ought  to 
suffer,  for  not  doing  their  own  w^ork  ; — w^herenpon  they  were  all 
three  turned  back. 

Coniidering  that  he  held  the  Great  Seal  above  twenty  years,  he 
left  behind  him  a  very  moderate  fortune,  which  was  chiefly  inher- 

*  I^rd  Bacon's  Appahthegma.     Works,  ii.  401. 
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itcd  by  his  eldest  son, — Fitmois  and  the  younger  children  being 
but  slenderly  provided  for.  His  towtt  residence  was  York  House, 
near  Charing  Cross,  where  he  splendidly  exercised  hospitality. 
After  the  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  added  wings  to  his  house 
at  Gorhambiiry,  and  lajd  out  large  sums  of  money  in  planting  ajid 
gardening  there.  The  decorations  of  his  grounds,  however,  dis- 
played the  bad  taste  of  the  age.  For  example,  in  a  little  banquet- 
ing house  there  was  a  series  of  pictorial   designs  emblematic  of 

the   LIBERAL    AETS, tO  Wit,    GRAMMAR,  ARITHMETIC,  LoGIC,   MuSIC, 

Rhetoric,  Geometry,  and  Astrolo&t,  with  hideous  portraits  of 
their  most  celebrated  professors,  and  each  one  ■with  a  barbarou^ 
Latin  couplet.  Over  the  hall  door  was  an  inscription,  which 
marks  the  period  of  the  erection  as  the  10th  year  of  his  Keeper- 
ship  <  1568): 

"  Hiec  cum  perfecit  Nicliolans  leola  BacomiB 

Elizabeth  regiii  lustra  fiicre  duo. 

Taotus  Eques,  magni  cuslos  evat  ipse  sigilli ; 

Gloria  eh  solo  tota  tributa  Deo. 

McDIOOBlAFIItUA. 

He  was  extremely  popular  with  the  English  nation,  but  particu- 
larly odious  in  Scotland,  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  reports  spread  of  his  dis- 
lUie  to  aU  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Gross  libels  against 
him  were  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  circulated  industriouly  in. 
London.  The  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  them  to  be 
burnt,  and  highly  commending  the  services  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  William  Femly,  Esq.,  of  West  Creding,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he 
had  sevreal  sons  aad  daughters;  and,  secondly,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Giddy  Hall,  in  Esses,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Sir  Anthony, — and  Francis,  the  immortal  Lord  Veru- 
lam,  Visount  St.  Alban's,  It  was  by  this  latter  marriage  that  the 
connection  wns  created  between  the  CecUs  and  the  Bacons. 

Thesubject  of  this  memoir  would  probably  have  filled  agreater 
space  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  had  it  not  been  for  the  glory  of  his 
son ;  but  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  ought  to  admire  and  to 
respect  him  is  the  manner  in  which  he  assisted  in  forming  a  mind 
so  super- eminent;  he  pointed  out  the  path  by  which  Francis 
Bacon  reached  such  distinction  in  literature  and  eloquence,  and 
became  the  first  philosopher  of  any  country  or  any  age.* 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


On  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  great  perplexity  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  On  the 
day  he  expired  the  Qneen  sent  Lord  Eurghley  and  ■■  t.  -,  s^n  i 
Lord  Leicester  to  York  House  for  the  Great  Seal,  '  *^^-  '^'  J 
and  they  having  received  it  fiom  Lady  Bacon,  his  widow,  in  a  bag 
sealed  with  his  private  signet,  took  it  to  the  Queen,  who  was  in 
her  palace  at  Westminster.  She  retained  it  in  her  own  keeping 
above  two  months,  while  she  considered  with  whom  she  sjiould 
intrust  it  Luckily,  this  period  was  in  the  interval  between  Hilary 
and  Easter  terms,  so  that  the  delay  in  filling  up  the  office  did  not 
cause  any  serious  interruption  to  the  despatch  of  business  in  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy,  The  sealing  of  writs  and  patents  was  ac- 
compUshed  under  the  Queen's  immediate  orders.  To  show  her 
impartiality,  she  handed  it  over  for  this  piupose,  alternately,  to  the 
heads  of  the  two  opposite  parties,  Eurghley  and  Leicester ;  except 
that,  on  one  occasion,  the  latter  being  absent  to  prepare  for  receiv- 
ing a  royal  visit  at  Kenilworth,  Secretary  Walsingham  was  sub- 
stituted for  him.  The  Close  Holl  records,  with  much  circumstan- 
tiality, no  fewer  than  seven  instances  of  the  Great  Seal  being  so 
used  between  the  20th  of  Febrnary  and  the  26th  of  Apnl,* 

*  I  sliail  copy  as  a  specimen  of  tbia  entry  the  recovery  of  the  Great  Seal  on  Sir 
N.  Bacon's  dettli,  and  the  firal  inalance  of  i«  being  naed  while  in  the  Qneeu's  cus- 
tody. "  Meniclum  qd  Die  Veneris  &c.  (Feb.  20,  1  Eliz.)  circa  horam  nonam  ante 
meiidiem  ^nsdora  diei  Slagnum  Sigilinm  siiniii  reginm  post  moi'tem  egvegii  viri 
I4iclii  Bacon  militis  tunc  nnper  Custodis  ej'nsdem  Magni  Sigilli  exist,  in  qfladata 
bagn  de  corb  inclus.  et  signEito  ejusdem  Nicbi  sigillalnm  ec  cooperta  alia  baga  ds 
velueto  nibeo  iniigniia  regiia  omat  nobilibus  virij  Willo  Dno  Bnrghley  Uno  The- 
saurario  Anpl.  et  Robo  Comili  Lcicesler  ex  maiidato  ojusdem  Due  Eegne  apudi 
Hospicinm  ejasdem  Niohi  yocatura  Torta  Place  prope  Cliaring  Crosse  in  qnadam 
interiori  Cnmera  ibidem  per  dominam  Annam  Bacon  Yiduam  oupcr  uxem  ejgsdent 
NicM  libecfltnm  fnit ;  Qniquidem  Wilts  Ds  Bo rghley  et  Rnbcrtus  Comes  I,eieestc 
aigillum  predictam  in  b^iga  predicta  inclusnm  etsigillo  inclusnin  et  sigillo  ipsina^ 
Nihi  nt  predicitnr  iDnitnm.  de  manibos  i^usdem  Dne  Anne  Bacon  rectpien.  illaii 
cii'CB  horam  decimam  ante  meridiem  predicli  diei  pvfcc  I)ne  Regne  in  sua  piivetai 
Camera  infra  palaciam  sunm  Wesimon.  ibidem  jnxta  ipsius  Dde  Eegne  benepl- 
turn  obtulerunt  et  preaenUivevunt  ac  eadem  Dna  Regina,"  &c.  (I'eoeived  the  Seall 
and  tept  it  till  [Feb.  24.,  when  he  delivered  it  lo  Bnrghley  and  Leicester,)  "proi 
tempore  utend.  et  excrcend.  fttio  aeoepto  iidem  Wills  Dna  Burghley  et  ComeS' 
Leicester  tunc  immediate  vwque  Magnam  Camcrara  Concilii  infra  palacinm  prdm 
nsiportati  fecemnl  et  sigillum  illud  iliidem  extra  bagam  pim  adlanc  extrahi  feoernnt 
at  eodem  aigillo  sic  extraclo  divers,  literes  pelentes  processus  el  brcvia  de  comniiiQi 
cursn  Regni  Angl.  in  preseitcia  Thorn.  Poole.  &c.  sigillan  fecenint "  Then  comes  a 
statement  of  their  having,  at  seven  o'clock,  restored  llic  Seal  to  ils  inlegnmenta, 
and  given  it  (o  the  Queen  in  her  private  chamber,  and  that  the  Queen  kept  it  there 
citl  the  8tb  of  March, — the  whole  history  being  repeated  ioties  quoiies. 
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There  being  now  an  outcry  that  no  injunctions  could  be  obtain- 
r  A  1  "iTQ  1     ^^'  ^'^^  ^^^^  ''^®  hearing  of  causes  was  suspended, 

I-  '  J    the  Queen,  -who  personally  made  all  such  apppoint- 

ments,  and  sometimes  vacillated  much  about  them,  was  informed 
that  Westminster  Hall  could  go  on  no  longer  without  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  Lord  Keeper.  She  was  determined  that  the  clergy  should 
be  kept  to  their  spiritual  aifairs:  a  mere  politician  could  not  be 
fixed  upon  without  great  scandal,  and  there  was  no  lawyer  whom 
.  she  considered  eligible.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  had  been  Attorney 
General  ever  since  her  accession  to  the  Crown;  but  although  he 
was  well  learned  in  his  profession  and  very  industrious,  he  was 
awkward  and  ungainly  in  bis  speech  and  manner,  and  not  consider- 
ed fit  for  such  a  place  of  representation  and  dignity.  Yet  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  pass  over  a  man  of  approved  service.  Sir 
Thomas  Bromley,  the  Solicitor  General,  was  inferior  to  him  in  le- 
gal acquirements,  but  was  much  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
had  shown  himself  a  most  zealous  partisan,  and  ready,  without 
scruple,  to  perform  any  task  that  might  be  assigned  to  him.  After 
much  intriguing,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Solicitor  prevailed  with  the 
Qtieen  ;  and  on  a  suggestion  that,  on  account  of  his  inferior  rank, 
there  might  be  a  disposition  not  to  treat  him  with  proper  respect, 
she  added  to  their  triumph  by  delivering  the  Great  Seal  to  liim, 
with  the  title"  and  rank  of  "  Chancellor,"* 

Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  the  Attorney  General,  was  consoled  with  a 
promise  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Kolls,  which  was  actually 
given  to  him  on  the  ,30th  of  May,  1581. 

Although  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  held  the  Great  Seal  during 
eight  yeai-s,  he  would  hardly  have  been  known  to  history,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  proceedings  against  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart ;  but  he  will  be  remembered  to  the  latest 
times  as  the  person  who  framed  the  measures  intended  to  bring 
her  to  the  scaffold,  and  who  actually  presided  at  her  mock  ti'ial  in 
the  hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  Bromley  and  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lacon  of  Whitley,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1530  at 
Brondey,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  where  the  family  had  been  seat- 
ed many  ages,  their  name  being  territorial.t  I  do  not  find  any  in- 
formation respecting  his  school  or  academical  education.  He  was 
bred  to  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  there  remarkable 
for  his  proficiency  and  the  regnlarity  of  his  conduct.  Rapidly  ris- 
ing in  eminence  at  tlie  bar,  he  was,  in  1566,  elected  Recorder  of 
London,  and  having  secured  the  good  opinion  and  pati'onage  of 
Ijord  Keeper  Bacon,  in  1570  he  was  made  Sohoitor  General.? 

*Rot.  CI.  21  Eliz.  p.  201. 

t  A3  we  say  in  Scotland,  "Bromlej  of  that  illi."  This  family  prodaeed  aeveral 
other  distinguished  lawjeis;  amoiig  these  were  Sir  Thonioa  Bi'omlej,  made  a 
tT'jrt^e  o!  the  King's  Benc^h,  36  H.  8.— and  Sir  George  Bi-omlty,  a  brother  of  the 
ChHiitcHor,  n  Justice  of  North  Wales.    Dugl,  Or.  iav. 

tPat.  H  Eliz.  Or.  Jur,  s.  3. 
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His  fli'st  great  public  appearance  in  his  official  character  was  on 
the  trial  of  the  JDiike  of  Norfolk  for  high  treason,  r^  i  s-io  i 
before  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  The  L-"*"-  '■^'■^■i 
counsel  for  the  Crown  were  Barham  the  Queen's  Serjeant,  Ger- 
rard  the  Attorney  General,  Bromley  the  Solicitor  General,  and 
Wilbraham,  the  Queen's  Attorney  of  tlie  Court  of  Wards.  We 
have  a  shoj-thand  writer's  report  of  the  trial,  which  is  extremely 
curious,  and  shows  that  Bromley  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  bring- 
ing about  the  conviction.*  The  Court  consisted  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  appointed  Lord  High  Steward,  the  Great  Seal  being 
in  the  keeping  of  a  Commoner, — and  twenty-six  Peers  triers,  at- 
tended by  all  the  common-law  Judges  as  assessors.  The  indict- 
ment had  been  settled  at  a  conference  of  all  the  Judges  before  it 
was  preferred  to  the  grand  jury.  JVo  regularity  was  observed, 
much  of  the  time  being  occupied  with  dialogues  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  Judges,  and  interiocu     y    p  by  the  Lord 

High  Steward,  the  Lords  Triers,  the  J  e  and  le  counsel. 
The  French  fashion  of  interrogating  the  n  ne  e  i  prevailed 
in  England,  and  the  Duke  was  freqrrent  y  a  ed  dmit  or  to  de- 
ny certain  facts, — to  explain  his  conduct  n  pa  u  a  ccasii 
and  to  reconcile  the  evidence  adduced  an-ain        m  wi  h  his  a 


Braham,  the  Queen's  Serjeant,  holding  an  office  which  had  pre- 
cedence of  that  of  the  Attorney  General  till  the  regency  of  George 
lY.,  began,  and  gave  in  evidence  copies  of  letters,  examinations, 
and  confessions,  mixing  them  up  with  speeches  from  himself  and 
questions  addressed  to  the  prisoner,  to  show  that  the  Duke  per- 
sisted in  his  design  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots  after  his  promise 
not  to  do  so,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to  further  her  es- 
cape. Mr.  Attorney  having  followed  in  the  same  strain,  Bromley, 
Solicitor  (Jeneral,  thus  began : — "  For  that  the  time  is  spent,  and 
your  Lordships  I  think  are  weary,  I  wiU  not  now  make  any  collec- 
tion what  hath  been  gathered  of  the  attempt  of  marriage  with 
the  Scottish  Queen ;  only  I  will  deal  with  the  matter  of  Eodolph's 
message,  and  the  effect  thereof;  and  the  Duke's  adhering  to  the 
Queen's  enemies  and  rebels,  shall  be  anotlier  part."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, at  considerable  length,  to  detail  the  supposed  plan  of  in- 
vading the  kingdom  by  the  intrigues  of  B.udolfij  an  Italian  banker, 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  gave  in  evidence  a  decyphered  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Rudolfi  to  the  Duke,  alleged  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  him  by  one  Barker,  who  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the 
copy. — Du/ce.  "  It  may  be  Barker  received  this  letter  as  you  spake 
ol',  and  that  it  was  decyphered,  and  that  it  contained  the  matters 

*  1  St.  Tr.  957. 

t  He  wns  first  very  artfully  asl:ed"whPtlier  he  knew  Ih at  tlie  Scottish  Queen 
prclcnili^il  liile  to  the  present  possession  of  llie  crown  of  Englaiitl,"  and  wisliing  to 
evailo  thu  qncsiion,  he  is  presacd,  "  Did  yon  know  tliat  she  cU  Lined  the  present  ]:vs- 
session  of  ilie  Cfown  ?^llmt  she  usurped  the  arms  and  rojHl  .ttyle  of  this  realm — 
*    '      of  that  usurped  pretence  V 
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tliat  yoii  allege,  but  it  may  be  that  they  kept  that  letter  to  them- 
selves, and  might  bring  me  another  letter  containing  only  siieh 
matter  as  I  was  contented  with."-^iSb&.  "An  unlikely  matter! 
But  thns  you  see  the  Dulie  confesseth  the  receipt  of  the  letter; 
he  only  denieth  it  was  to  this  effect." — Buke.  "  I  know  not.  Bar- 
ker presented  me  the  letter  out  of  cypher,  and  I  had  not  the  cy- 
pher, nor  any  such  letter  as  you  allege." — SoUc.  "  The  Pope '  sent 
letters  to  .the  Duke  and  the  Scottish  Queen,  that  he  liked  well  of 
their  enterprise.  Would  Kodolph  have  gone  to  the  Pope  and  pro- 
cured letters  if  he  had  not  had  instructions  accordingly  t  The 
Duke  himself  hath  confessed  such  a  letter." — DvJce.  "  Barker  in- 
deed brought  me  about  six  or  seven  lines  written  in  a  Koman  hand 
in  Latin,  beginning  thus,  DUecte  fili,  saiutem.  I  asked  what  it 
was  ?  Barker  told  me  it  was  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  me,  where- 
with I  was  offended,  and  said,  "  A  letter  to  me  from  the  Pop©  ! 
How  Cometh  this  to  pass  ?  Bai'kei'  excused  it,  and  said  that  JElo- 
dolph  had  prociu'ed  it  for  his  own  credit." — Solic.  "  The  Duke  re- 
ceived it  and  read  it,  and  said,  Rodolph  hath  been  at  Rome :  I 
perceive  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  this  year.  By  this  it  appeai'- 
eth  that  he  reproved  not  Barker  for  bringing  it  unto  him."  Mr. 
Solicitor  having  proved  his  position  according  to  the  law  and  logic 
then  prevailing,  thus  conduded :  "  I  have  also,  my  Lords,  one 
thing  more  to  say  to  you  from  the  Queen's  Majesty's  own  mouth. 
The  Lords  that  be  here  of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  know  it  very 
well, — not  meet  here  in  open  presence  to  be  uttered,  because  it  . 
toucheth  others  that  are  not  here  now  to  be  named  but  by  her 
Highness'a  order.  We  pray  that  their  Lordships  will  impart  it 
unto  you  more  particularly.  In  Flanders,  by  the  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  prince  there,  the  whole  plot  of  this  treason  was  discover- 
ed, and  by  a  servant  of  his  brought  to  her  Majesty's  inteOigence ; 
the  minister  not  meaning  to  conceal  so  foul  and  dishonourable  a 
practice,  gave  intelligence  hither  by  letters,  and  hatli  therein  dis- 
closed the  whole  treason  in  such  form  as  hath  been  proved  unto 
you :  whereupon  I  refer  the  more  particular  declai-ation  thereof  to 
the  Peers  of  the  Privy  Council." 

So  a  capital  charge  was  to  be  made  orxt  by  the  pai'ol  statement, 
in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  of  the  Queen's  ministers  (who 
had  advised  the  prosecution)  of  the  contents  of  a  despatch  from  a 
foreign  minister,  giving  an  account  of  something  he  had  heard 
from  others  abroad  respecting  a  plot  to  be  cairied  into  effect  in  ' 
England ; — but  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  aa  to  the  admissi- 
bDity  or  conclusiveness  of  this  evidence,  for  it  wns  produced  by 
an.  express  order  from  the  Queen's  Majesty's  own  mouth. 

After  a  speech  from  Wilbmham,  the  Attorney  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  said  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  that  had  then  ever 
been  heard  at  the  English  bar,  and  some  more  copies  of  letters, 
confessions,  and  examinations, — without  any  witness  being  call- 
ed, the  case  for  the  Crown  was  closed.  The  prisoner  had  asked 
for  the  assistance  of  council;  but  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the 
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s  opinion  of  the  Judges,  that  to  allow  couiisel  against 
the  Queeji  was  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  all  reason.*  He  was 
asked  whether  he  had  anght  else  to  say?  He  answered,  "he  trust- 
ed to  God  and  truth."  He  was  then  removed,  and  the  Ix)rd  High 
Steward  summed  up  the  case  to  the  Lords  Triers,  and  willed  them 
to  go  together,  they  withdrew  from  "Westminster  Hall  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  after  a  consultation  of  an  honr  and  a 
quarter  returned  with  an  unanimous  verdict  of  Gidlty.  On  the 
prayer  of  the  Queen's  Serjeant,  the  frightful  sentence  in  cases  of 
high  ti-eason  was  pronounced  on  the  undaunted  Norfolk.t  But 
this  conviction,  even  in  that  age,  caused  such  dis-     . .  „„  , 

satisfaction,  that  the  government  did  not  venture  to  <■  ^^^^'  -I 
carry  it  into  execution  for  several  months;  nor  until  the  public 
mind  had  been  alarmed  by  reports  of  an  insuiicction  to  lesi'ue 
him  from  the  Tower,  and  to  dethrone  the  Queen  % 

Mary  v/as  thrown  into  the  deepest  grief  hy  the  fite  of  Noifolk 
If  his  manly  beauty  and  elegant  accomphshments  had  not  made 
an  impression  upon  her  heart,  at  any  rate  she  was  touched  by  his 
devoted  services  and  she  considered  him  a  martyr  in    ,j  -  „„  , 

her  cause.    It  was  hoped  that  while  she  was  in  this    ^  ^"^'  ' 

state  of  mind  she  might  be  induced  to  make  conceuSions  Tshich 
she  had  hitherto  haughtily  refused.  Accordingly  Bromley,  the 
Solicitor  General,  attended  by  several  others,  was  sent  to  negoti- 
ate with  her. 

Eeing  admitted  by  her  to  an  audience,  he  enumerated  the  m- 
juries  of  which  the  English  government  complained  — her  assum 
ing  the  arms  of  England,  —  her  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  Scotland, — her  plan  ot  marrying 
without  the  Queen's  consent, — her  stirring  up  sedition  at  home, 
—  her  attempt  to  engage  the  King  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  her  procuring  the  Pope's  buU  for  the  excommumca- 
tion  of  Ehzaheth.  The  object  was,  that  she  should  formally  re 
sign  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  transfer  to  her  son  all  her  nghta 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England;  after  which  she  could  no  longer 
have  been  considered  a  rival,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Cathohta  fiom 
having  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  then  ichgion,  -wouJd 
have  been  extinguished. 


eouiisi^l  in  tases  of  I'clony  was  slrouglj'  (.ouiicnincd  by  oil  the  Judges  of  England, 
exoeijc  one,  io  tlie  roign  of  King  ^  ilUom  IV. 

i  1  onght  not  lo  hase  anj  bias  in  fai 
to  liavi;  mouglii  tl>ac  all  my  counirymi 
WHS  itHcly,  in  a  very  pcvemjjtory  muimi   , 
aminuiroii  uf  Lrtilii',  Wisiiog  of  Uoes,  being  given  in  evideoco  against  liin,  lie  ex 
aidorHil  liiuc  it  rcquiicd  no  oihir  answer  ilian  this  -.—Ihike.  •■  Ho  is  a  Scoi."    The 
reply  was,  ■'  A  Iduol  is  a  Clirisiiao  ;"r  but  this  liid  not  ni  all  ealiEfy  the  Uuke. 
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But  all  Bromley's  eloquence  and  lEgeiiuity  were  wasted  upon 
her.  She  either  denied  the  giievances  of  which  the  English 
Queen  complained,  or  threw  the  blame  of  them  upon  others :  she 
said  she  never  would  do  any  thing  to  hazard  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  or  bring  dishonour  on  her  race,  or  compromise  the  in- 
terests of  her  religion;  and  she  expressed  a  fixed  purpose, — sacri- 
ficing none  of  her  rights, — to  hve  and  to  die  a  Queen.  She  again 
earnestly  renewed  her  supplication  that  she  might  be  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  all  doubts  might  be  cleared  up, 
and  lasting  harmony  might  be  established  between  them.* 

When  Bromley  reported  this  answer,  instead  of  the  proposed 
meeting  being  granted,  her  existence  was  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  public  safety,  and  a  determination  was  formed  to  bring 
her  to  the  scaffold.  But  this  could  only  he  carried  into  effect  by 
great  caution,  and  by  waiting  for,  or  contriving,  or  hastening  events, 
which  should  soften  the  atrocity  of  such  an  outrage  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bromley  performed  the  routine  duties  of  his 
-office  of  Solicitor  General  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  manner,  and  he 
-was  consulted  by  the  Council  in  matters  of  a  political  nature, 
Tather  than  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  the  Attorney  General.  Of  him 
.they  were  heartily  tired,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of 
ihim,  for  he  would  not  give  up  his  lucmtive  place  to  be  made  a 
;puisne  Judge,  and  his  long  services  and  respectable  character  for- 
ibade  his  unceremonious  dismissal. 

Things  proceeded  on  this  footing  fill  the  death  of  Lord  Keeper 
rA  9r   I'lTQ!  Bacon,  when,  after  the  hesitation  and  ati'uggle  I 

:[ APRIL,  M,ioii).\  j^^^g  described,  Bromley  was  put  over  the  head 
for  Gerrrardand  made  Lord  Chancellor. 

.Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  him, 
■addressed  him  in  a  set  speech  complimenting  him  on  his  good 
iijualities,  and  giving  him  much  wholesome  advice  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  ought  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  new  oiEce.  He 
thus  replied : — 

"  I  do  most  humbly  thanke  your  Maio  for  this  so  gi-eate  and 
.singuler  good  opynion  which  your  Highness  hath  conceived  of  me 
-as  to  thinke  me  fyt  for  this  great  service  and  credit  under  your 
Maie,  and  I  am  very  sory  there  is  not  in  me  such  sufficiency  as 
jnight  satisfie  and  answere  this  your  Maies  good  opynion.  If  I 
had  all  the.  wisdome,  and  all  the  leai-ninge,  and  all  other  good 
qualities  and  virtues  that  God  hath  given  to  all  men  livinge,  I 
should  thinke  them  to  fewe  and  to  small  to  be  imploied  in  your 
Highnes'  service.  But  when  1  consider  my  selfe  and  fynde  my 
greate  wantes  and  iackes  to  do  your  Maio  such  service  as  apper- 
tayneth,  I  am  driven  most  humbly  to  beseech  your  Maio  to  tollerate 
with  me  my  many  and  sondry  defects  and  ymperfections.  To  this 
humble  petition  I  am  the  more  forced  for  two  other  causes ;  the 


*  Camden,  p,  440.     Strjpe,  vol.  ii.  40.  51. 
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iirst  is  the  greate  learninge,  wisdome,  and  judgment  that  resteth 
in  your  Maie,  to  whome  my  ignorauii^e  and  rudeness  ■will  easily 
appere:  the  seconde  is,  that  yf  yotir  Highnes  shall  ympose  this 
greate  charge  uppon  me,  I  shall  succede  one  in  whome  all  good 
qnalities  did  abounde  fyt  for  the  due  execution  of  your  Maies  ser- 
vice in  that  place,  wherby  my  want  and  insufficiency  shalbe  made 
more  manifest.  Yet  neveitheles,  tmstinge  in  the  assistannce  of 
Almigbtie  God,  and  in  the  noblenes  and  bounty  of  your  Males  na- 
ture, I  do,  as  my  duty  bindethme,  humfalye  submytmy  selfe  to  he 
disposed  of  as  shall  stande  with  your  Maica  good  pleasure.  Con- 
cerning these  good  preceptes  and  admonitious  which  it  hath 
pleased  your  Highnea  very  prudentlie  to  give  unto  me,  I  shall  pray 
eiDesUie  to  Almightje  God  to  give  me  his  gi-ace  that  I  may  follow 
the  same,  and  do  my  beet  and  uttermost  endevor  effectually  to 
performe  them."* 

*  ■'  Egerton  Papers,"  pntilisheii  bv  Camrlen  Socielj,  p.  82.  Ic  is  there  siijiposed 
ihat  Bi'omley  was  first  made  Lord  !Eeeper  snd  iifterwards  J^ord  Cliatieellov,  and  a 
epecr)]  ia  giTen  snppased  to  bo  spoken  bj  him  on  iho  farmer  occasion ;  bnC  the 
Close  Boll  demonBtxates  ibnt  be  waa  constituted  Lord  CbunCEllor  when  the  Great 
Heal  v/aa  first  delivered  to  him,  and  the  firat  Bpeech  enn  only  be  a,  MS.  aketch  nilh 
which  be  was  dis satisfied  The  following  passage  is  raiher  eloquent: — "To  be 
plnino  with  jour  Mb.'",  I  hare  found  in  Ihe  course  of  my  life  that  I  hfive  led  sitheucQ 
tiie  Kinge  your  lather's  death,  auch  Eureiie  in  all  changes,  and  such  quietnes  and 
delight  in  other  tjmcs,  that  I  cannot  but  like  and  love  mat  sort  of  life  as  the  basD 
for  m;  selfc  ;  nor  cannot  make  raysolfe  'leieeve  thftt  I  can  make  anj  change  tlierof 
but  for  the  worste  reapcctingc  my  private  comodiliaa.  Mary,  ngaice  when  1  re- 
meaiber  this  tjme  (which  I  give  Ibanks  that  il'  ia  ray  chaunco  (o  live  lo  see),  and 
tlierwitl!  my  dulia  lo  your  Maie  as  my  Boi-eraigne  Lady,  and  my  duty  to  my  coun- 
liie,  1  am  tiien  driven  lo  thinke  thai  1  oughl  of  right  to  make  of  every  paine  tend- 
ing lo  tijat  end  a  dcli^hi;,  DOd  to  preferre  bnsiaea  and  trouble  before  quiemes  and 
ease,  and  to  adventure  any  damiger  without  regard  of  privolo  auretie."  p.  81. 

The  Close  Roll  tak's  no  notice  of  ihese  Epeeehea,  but  describes  the  melo  dra- 
niatte  part  of  the  ceremony  with  great  minuteness.  "  Et  costea  Die  IJominica  &p, 
prdm  magnum  Srgillnra  AngHo  in  custodia  pifle  Dne  Regne  sic  ut  prdm  existens 
opud  prdm  FnlBCiiiin  saum  Westmonaslcrii  circa  horam  undecimam  ante  meridiem 
ejnsdem  diei  prla  Dna  Regina  in  sua  Camera  privata  ibidem  tunc  existena  ex 
mandato  suo  regali  per  nobilcm  virura  Thomam  Comilem  Sussex  Duum  Camerar, 
Hospieii  sni  sue  Majestali  eductum  fuit  Illudque  in  purpureo  saeculo  de  veluto 
suis  Regalibus  Signaculis  pcrpolito  remanen.  sua  Mojestns  percepjt  eripi  el  immedi- 
ate eciata  mandavit  sigillacionem  cnjasdcm  Loculi  corei  infia  safculum  prdm  tunc 
existen.  CtMtgi.  et  prdm  Mag.  Sigil.  tunc  et  ibidem  evelli  ec  aperi.  Quod  antedic- 
totn  Mag.  Sig.  in  binas  seperatim  partes  dicta  Dna  liegiiia  unam  in  sun  manu 
Bublimitaa  tiinuit  partem  ctprdus  Comes  Sussex  alteram  sua  partem  tenuit  manu 
Etcum  pixlaDna  Hegina  in  eam  paulisper  contemplataessBtprdmaigillHmpreeepit 
coirjungi  et  in  prdo  louloin  coreo  insigiliat.  loeari  et  extempore  reponi  in  soecnlnm 
prdum  ex  purpureo  veluto  faciuin  et  tun'!  prdm  in  manu  sua  propria  reapidens 
EHcculnm  ac  ibidem  in  matitbas  sois  aliqaantisjier  retinens  illud  et  Mag.  Sig.  prdm 
in  nobiliam  et  egregiorum  viramm  Edwardi  Comitis  Lincoln,"  &c.  A  long  list, 
ending  with  "et  Thome  Bromley  miliiis  unius  privaii  consilii  sni  et  alioram  pros- 
encia  prfio  honorabili  viro  Thome  Bromley  militi  traddidit  et  deliberavit,  So. 
Then  fuUows  the  usual  language  that  he  was  constituted  Chancellor  with  all  the 
powers  exercised  by  his  prcdccesBor.',  and  lliat  be,  gralefnlly  accepling  the  Seal, 
carried  it  o£f  and  atiU  retains  it.— Rot,  CI.  21  Eliz.    See  Carj's  Reports,  p.  108, 
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Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  as  an  Equity  Jiidg'e,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  and  gave  almost  as  great  satis- 
faction. Although  he  had  previously  practised  principally  in  the 
'Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench, — from  the  time  when  he  was  made 
Solicitor  General  he  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  important  cE^es 
which  occurred  in  Chancery,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  Court  which  had  now  assumed  considerable  regu- 
larity. The  common-law  Judges  at  this  time  were  very  distin- 
guished men, — Wray,  Anderson,  Manwood,  Gawdey,  Windhani, 
Penam.  The  Chancellor  showed  much  deference  for  their  opinion, 
without  hesitating  to  interfere  by  injimction  where  he  thought  that, 
from  the  defective  or  too  rigid  rules  of  the  comin!)ii  law,  justice 
was  likely  to  be  perverted.  He  professedto  hold  jurisdiction  over 
"  covin,  accident,  and  breach  of  confidence  "  according  to  the  rule 
that  "  m^tem^MgnisablB  by  the  common  law^oi^hE  not  to  he  de- 
cided in  Cnanceryv''— Bul'^y'^cogmsaHe''  by  ^e  common  law,  he 
un'^Tstsod  where  by  the  common-law  process  truth  could  be 
effectually  discovered,  and  right  done  to  all  paiiies  interested* 
He  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  com- 
mon-law Judges  when  questions  of  novelty  ajid  difficulty  arose  be- 
fore him;  and  in  in  this  way  the  indecent  contests  which  agitated 
the  opposite  sides  of  Westminster  Hall  in  the  succeeding  reign 
were  avoided. 

Bromley  is  not  celebrated  as  a  great  jiuist,  or  as  being  one  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  ottr  system  of  Equity ;  but 
while  he  held  the  Great  Seal  I  find  no  trace  of  any  complaint 
against  him  as  a  Judge,  either  on  the  ground  of  corruption  cr  usiu:par 
tion,  or  delay ;  and  ■we  may  be  sure  if  there  had  been  abitse  there 
would  not  have  been  silence,  from  the  shout  of  discontent  set  up 
when  a  mere  courtier  was  appointed  to  suc^ieed  him.  Camden 
describes  him  as  "  Vir  jurisprudential "  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  "  such  was  his  learning  and  integrity,  that  although  he  suc- 
ceeded so  popular  a  Judge  as  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  bar  and  tJie 
public  were  not  sensible  of  any  considerable  change." 

He  had  to  take  hia  place  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords 
r  D  llfiai  ""^  I'he  of  1 6th  Janua^r~r585.  The  Commons,  in 
I-  '     '  "J    great  perplexity   on  account  of  the  death  of  their 

Speaker  during  the  recess,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lords  to  request  their  aid  and  advice.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  having  ordered  them  to  withdraw,  informed  the  House 
of  their  petition,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  such  of  the  Lords 
as  were  of  the  Privy  Council  to  go  along  with  a  select  number  of 
the  Commons  to  represent  the  case  to  the  Queen.  A  commission 
thereupon  passed  the  Great  Seal  authorising  the  Chancellor  to 
reqiure  the  Commons  to  choose  a  new  Speaker.  Popham,  the 
Queen's  Solicitor  General,  was  chosen  accordingly  and  approved 
of.     But  when  he  claimed  the  accustomed  privileges  of  the  House, 

*  See  4  IiiBt  S3,  S4. 
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the  Chancellor,  by  the  Queen's  order,  gave  him  this  admonition  : 
"  That  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  deal  or  intermeddle 
with  any  matters  tonching  her  Majesty's  person  or  estate,  or 
Church  government."* 

This  injunction  was  not  very  etiictly  observed,  especially  by 
the  Puritans,  wlio  now  began  to  be  very  troublesome.  As  soon 
as  a  subsidy  had  been  voted  the  session  was  therefore  closed,  and 
the  Lord  ChanceUor  in  his  speech  took  care  to  exclude  from  the 
Queen's  thanks  "  such  members  of  the  Conmons.  as  had  deaJt 
more  rashly  in  some  things  than  was  fit  for  them  to  do."  He  soon 
afteiTvards  cUssolved  this  parliament^whiiJh  had  been  continued  by 
prorogations'clTifllTg"5  perbodrcffgleven  years. t 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  instances  of  poisoning  or  assassina- 
tion occur  ill  the  histoiy  of  England  compaied  with  that  of  Prance 
or  the  States  of  Italy.  The  reason  may  be,  that  with  us  pailia- 
ment  was  a  more  ready  and  convenient  instrument  of  vengeance 
than  the  bowl  or  the  dagger,  and  the  object  of  the  ruling  party 
could  always  be  attained  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  captive 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
had  not  only  rendered  herself  odious  and  dangerous  to  Elizabeth, 
but  the  English  ministers  who  had  concurred  in  all  the  rigorous 
measures  against  her,  were  alai'med  by  the  apprehension  that,  in 
case  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  she 
whom  they  had  persecuted  might  at  once  be  taten  from  a  prison 
and  placed  on  the  throne,  the  arbitress  of  their  destiny.  Leices- 
ter repeatedly  recommended  that  she  should  be  taken  off  by  poi- 
son, and,  with  all  his  protligacy,  pretending  a  great  regard  for  reli- 
gion, defended  the  lawfulness  of  this  expedient.  The  wary 
Burghley  consiiUing  with  the  Chancellor,  thought  that ,  ^  ^^g^  -i 
it  would  be  much  better  to  proceed  by  act  of  parlia-  <-  '  ' 
ment  and  a  mock  court  of  justice  ; — "  thus  they  would  make  the 
bm-den  better  borne,  and  the  world  abroad  better  satisfyeed."! 
Accordingly,  summonses  were  issued  for  a  parliamant  1o  meet  on 
the  23d  of  November,  1585. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bromley  opened  Jljg.^session  with  a  speech 
stating  that  pai-liament  was  calimMS'consideror^^ew  law  which 
had  become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  Majesty's  person 
against  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  and  for  securing  the 
peace  of  the  realm,4 

It  was  resolved  that  Mary  should  be  brought  to  trial,  but  a  great 
difficulty  arose  as  to  the  tribunal  before  which  she  should  be  tiied. 
The  House  of  Peers  or  a  Lord  High  Steward's  Court  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  Peers,  would  have  been  very  convenient ;  but 
although  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  she  was  not  an  English 
peeress.  A  packed  jury  might  easily  have  been  impannelled  to 
convict  her ;  but  foreign  powers  would  have  exclaimed  against  a 
Sovereign  Princess  being  condemned  as  if  she  were  a  common 

•*  1  Pari.  Hist  sn,        tIl'i'l.S21.        tEULS,iii,5  ^  1  Purl,  Ilisl,  821, 
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felon.  Therefore  a  bill  was  immediately  introduced,  which  speed- 
ily passed  both  Houses,  enacting  that  a  Court  should  be  establish- 
ed, consisting  of  twenty-four  at  the  least,  whereof  part  should  be 
of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council,  and  the  rest  Peers  of  the  realm,  to 
examine  the  offences  of  such  as  should  make  any  open  invasion 
or  rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  or  attempt  hurt  to  the  Queen's 
person,  or  any  Hke  offence,  by  or  for  any  pretending  title  to  the 
Ci-own,  and  that  any  such  offender  being  convicted  shall  be  disa- 
bled to  have  or  pretend  title  to  the  Crown,  and  shall  be  pursued  to 
death  by  all  the  Queen's  subjects."* 

Elizabeth  was  so  much  pleased  to  find  her  victim  now  at  her 
mercy,  that  she  would  not  trust  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  return 
thanks,  but  herself  said, — "  My  Lords,  and  ye  of  the  Lower 
House,  my  silence  must  not  injure  the  owner  so  m.uch  as  to  sup- 
pose a  substitute  sufficient  to  render  you  the  thanks  that  my  heart 
yieldeth  you,  not  so  much  for  the  safe  keeping  of  my  life  for  which 
your  care  appears  so  manifest,  as  for  the  neglecting  yonr  private 
future  peril,  not  regarding  other  way  than  my  present  state.  No 
prince  herein,  I  confess,  can  be  surer  tied  or  faster  bound  than  I 
am  with  the  link  of  your  good  will,  and  can  for  that  but  yield  a 
heart  and  a  head  to  seek  forever  all  yottr  best,"t 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  examina- 
r  1586]    *^'^^  ^'^'1  prosecution  of  Babington  and   his    associ- 

<-        '  '    ates$,  whose  conspiracy  had  been  under  the  super- 

intendence of  the'  Cabinet,  and  they  being  justly  convicted  Eund 
executed,  the  time  had  arrived  when  proceedings  might  be  taken 
against  Mary  herself,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  plan  to  liberate 
her  from  imprisonment,  but  fas  I  firmly  believe)  by  no  means  of 
tlie  intention  to  assassinate  Elizabeth.  A  commission  passed  the 
Great  Seal,  appointing  the  Chancellor  and  forty-five  others,  Peers, 
Privy  Councillors,  and  Judges,  "  a  court  to  inquire  into  and  deter- 
mine all  offences  committed  against  the  recent  statute  either  by 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  V.,  late  King  of  Scotland, 
,  or  by  any  other  person  whatsoever.''^ 

Mary  had  been  removed  to  Fotheringay  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  place  selected  for  her  trial  and  death.  On  the  Utli  of  Octo- 
ber, Ihirty-six  of  the  Commissioners,  headed  by  Bromley,  arrived 
there,  and  took  the  command  of  the  Castle  from  Sir  Amias  Pau- 
let,  who  for  some  time  had  acted  as  her  gaoler.  The  next  day  a 
letter  from  Ehzabeth  wus  delivered  to  her  by  a  notary,  announc- 
ing to  her  that  she  was  to  be  tried.  She  said,  "  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  I  am  also  a  Queen,  and  not  amenable  to  any  foreign 
jurisdiction ;"  and  she  referred  to  the  protest  she  had  before  made 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  when  Solicitor  General.  Lord  President 
Bromley  was  much  perplexed ;  for  if  she  refused  to  plead  before 
the  Commissioners, — although  they  might  have  passed  sentence 
upon  her  as  contumacious,  the  proceeding  would  have  lost  all  its 

*  S7  Elia.  C.  1.  11  Pari.  Hist,  823.     |  Ellis,  iii,  5,  §  Camdi^n,  436. 
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dignity  and  effect.  He  prevailed  upon  liei  to  meet  lum  and  a  de- 
putation of  the  Commissioners  ni  a  prelmimaiy  jQter\iew  in  the 
hall  of  the  Castle  to  discuss  the  quLslion  of  jurisdiction.  He 
then  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  commission  under  which  they 
acted  was  fully  authorised  by  the  statute  27  Eliza-    p  ,  -n^  1 

beth.     She  maintained  that  liiis  statute  did  not  bind    <■  '     '  '' 

her  ;  that  she  was  no  party  to  it ,  that  it  was  contii\  ed  by  her 
enemies,  and  passed  for  her  ruin,  and  that,  as  an  independent 
Sovereign,  she  ■was  not  subject  fo  English  law.  Bromley  read  to 
her  a  passage  in  Elizabeth's  letter,  explaining  that,  "  as  she  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  England,  she  was  bound  to 
respect  the  law  of  England."  She  eagerly  and  repeatedly  asked 
him  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  pait  of  Elizabeth's  letter,  and 
whether  she  was  to  be  considered  as  protected  when  she  was  de- 
tained in  England  against  her  will,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ligorous 
imprisonment  The  Lord  President  could  only  give  her  an  eva- 
sive answer,  saying  that  "  the  meaning  was  obvious  enough,  and 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  interpret  the  letter  of  his  Sovereign,  noi 
had  he  come  there  for  that  purpose."  She  said  that  his  Sovereign 
was  her  equal,  not  her  superior,  and  that  she  could  not  be  lawfully 
tried  till  they  found  persons  ■who  were  her  peers.  The  baffled 
President  urged  that  "  neitlier  her  imprisonment  nor  her  preroga- 
tive of  Royal  Majesty  could  exempt  her  from  answering  in  this 
kingdom ;  with  fair  words  advising  her  to  hear  what  matters  were 
to  be  objected  against  her;  otherwise  he  threatened  that  by  au- 
thorily  of  law  they  botli  could  and  would  proceed  against  her, 
though  she  w^eie  absent."  She  still  answ^ered,  that  "  she  ■was  no 
subject,  and  rather  would  she  die  athousand  deaths  than  acknow- 
ledge herself  a  subject ;  nevertheless  she  -was  ready  to  answer  to 
all  things  in  a  free  and  full  parhament.  She  ■warned  them  to  look 
to  their  consciences,  and  to  remember  that  the  theatre  of  the 
whole  ■world  is  much  wider  than  the  kingdom  of  England."  The 
wily  lawyer  asked  her  "  whether  she  would  answer  if  her  protes- 
tation were  admitted."  "  I  will  never,"  said  she,  "  submit  myself 
to  the  late  law  mentioned  in  the  Commission." 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  the  deputation,  though  then  a 
gay  young  courtier,  thought  he  might  succeed  better  than  the 
grave  old  Chancellor  with  all  his  saws,  and  faegged  her  Majesty 
to  call  to  mind  that  if  she  refused  to  plead,  the  world  might  put  an 
unfavourable  construction  upon  her  conduct, — whereas  her  repu- 
tation, to  the  general  joy,  might  now  be  cleai-ed  from  all  suspicion. 
But  no  reasoning  of  the  lawyers,  no  threat  of  proceeding  against 
her  for  contumacy,  not  even  the  imputation  cast  upon  her  fame, 
could  at  that  moment  shalie  her  resolution.  The  last  considem- 
tion,  however,  so  artfully  thrown  out  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
on  reflection  distressed  her,  and  receiving  a  second  letter  fiom 
Elizabeth  saying, — "  Act  candidly,  and  you  may  meet  with  more 
favour,"  she  sent  a  message  to  liotd  Chancellor  Bromley  that 
"  she  was  ■willing  to  vindicate  her  innocence  before  the  Commis- 
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sioners," — and,  their  jurisdiction  being  aclmowledged,  the  trial 
proceeded  in  due  foi-m. 

The  Court  assembled  the  next  day  in  the  Presence  Chamber, 
fO        Id- 1  ^^^  Lord  Chancellor,  aa  Resident,  beingseated  on  the 

of  estate  in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  other  Commissioners  on 
benches  at  the  waUs  on  both  sides.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown 
■were  stationed  at  a  table  at  the  lower  end  opposite  the  throne. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  entered,  and  occupied  a  chair  placed  for  her 
neai-  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Silence  being  proclaimed,  the  Lord  Pi'esident,  turning  to  her, 
thus  spoke,  "  The  most  high  and  mighty  Queen  Elizabeth  being, 
not  without  great  grief  of  mind,  advertised  that  you  have  conspir- 
ed the  destruction  of  her  and  of  England,  and  the  subversion  of 
religion,  hath  out  of  her  office  and  duty,  lest  she  might  seem  to 
have  neglected  God,  herself,  and  her  people,  and  out  of  no  malice 
at  all,  appointed  these  Commissioners  to  heac  the  matters  that 
shall  be  objected  unto  you,  and  how  you  can  clear  yoru^self  of 
them  and  make  known  your  innocency." 

Mary,  rising  up,  said  that  "  she  camo  into  England  to  crave  aid 
which  had  been  promised  her,  and  yet  was  she  detained  ever 
since  in  prison.  She  protested  that  she  was  no  subject  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  had  been  and  was  a  free  and  absolnte  Queen,  and  not 
to  be  constrained  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners  or  any  other 
Judge  whatsoever,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  save  before  God 
alone  the  highest  Judge,  lest  she  should  prejudice  her  own  royal 
majesty,  the  King  of  Scots  her  son,  her  successors,  or  other  abso- 
lute princes.  But  so  protesting  she  now  appeared  personally  to 
the  end  to  refute  the  crimes  objected  against  her." 

The  Lord  President  answered,  "  that  tiiis  protestation  was  in 
vain,  for  that  whosoever,  of  w^hat  place  or  degree  soever,  should 
offend  against  the  laws  of  England  in  England,  was  subject  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  late  act  might  be  examined  and 
tried;  the  said  protestation,  therefore,  so  made  in  prejudice  of  the 
laws  and  Queen  of  England,  was  not  to  be  admitted." 

She  was  about  to  withdraw,  when,  to  secure  the  great  advantage 
they  had  gained  by  inducing  her  to  plead,  the  Court  ordered  as 
well  her  protestation  as  the  Lord  President's  answer  to  be  re- 
corded. 

Gawdy,  the  Queen's  Serjeant,  then  opened  the  case  against  her, 
and  adduced  his  proofs,  consisting  of  copies  of  letters  in  cipher 
between  her  and  Babington,  and  the  alleged  confessions  and  ex- 
aminations of  her  secretaries  Nan  and  Curie,  and  the  confessions 
of  Babington,  and  Ballard  his  associate.  She  asked  tiiat  an  ad- 
vocate might  be  assigned  to  her  to  plead  her  cause,  and  this 
prayer  being  refused  she  defended  herself  with  great  spirit  and 
presence  of  mind. 

Without  formally  admitting,  she  did  not  struggle  against  the 
charge  of  being  privy  to  the  plan  for  procuring  her  enlargement. 
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nnd  she  contended  that  even  consenting  to  a  foreign  invasion  for 
this  purpose  would  not  subject  her  to  the  pains  of  treasou.  All 
ooniplioity  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  Elizabeth  she  most  solemnly, 
and  earnestly,  and  with  many  tears,  denied.  This  charge  resting 
entirely  on  certain  expressions  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  she  was 
supposed  to  have  written  in  cipher  to  Babington,  and  on  the  pri- 
vate depositions  of  her  secretaries, — she  said  her  letter  had  been 
interpolated,  and  dared  them  to  produce  the  original, — she  urged 
that  if  her  secretEuies  had  so  deposed,  it  was  from  compulsion  and 
to  save  their  own  lives, — and  she  repeatedly  required  that  they 
should  be  produced  as  witnesses,  so  that  she  might  be  confronted 
with  them. 

Burghlcy,  that  he  might  not  appear  too  conspicuous,  had  put 
forward  the  Chancellor  and  others  as  his  puppets  to  move  as  he 
guided  them,  but  he  was  in  truth  both  the  adviser  and  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  prosecution.  Now  becoming  alarmed  lest  she  should 
make  an  impression  on  some  of  her  Judges,  he  superseded  the 
Chancellor  as  well  as  Gawdy  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  and  himself  undertook  to  answer  her, — attempting  to 
show  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
proof  against  her.  Still,  notentirely  trusting  to  his  artful  pleading, 
he  did  not  venture  to  call  for  the  verdict  in  her  presence  at  Foth- 
eiingay,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  iday  ot  the  Inal,  ihe  Court 
was  adjourned  to  the  25th  of  October,  m  the  Star  Chamber  at 
Westminster.* 

Then  and  there  the  Chancellor  having  taken  his_piace  as  Pies-^ 
ident,  Nau  and  Curie  \Vere'"  proaneedllfEd  examinea,  wlule  the 
alccused  was  immured  in  a  distant  prison,  and  the  Comnissioners 
all  agreed  in  a  general  verdict  of  guUiy  agamst  hei,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Zouch,  who  was  for  acquitting  her  on  the  charge 
of  assassination.! 

But  EUzabeth,  though  she  had  resolved  that  the  sentence- 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  hod  to  prepare  the  iq^-  oqi! 
nation  for  this  appalling  step,  and  a  few  days  after-   ^  ' 

wards  parliament  assembled.  Thinking  it  not  decent  to  appear  in 
person,  she  was  represented  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  by  the- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Burghley,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby.. 
The  letters  patent  appointing  them  being  read,  they  left  their 
places,  and  went  to  a  seat  prepared  for  them  on  the  right  side  of 
the  throne;  and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  after  going 
first  to  them  and  conferring  with  them,  addressed  the  two  House* 
from  his  accustomed  place  to  the  following  effect : — 

*  In  ihe  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  justi;  thought  unconstitntional  and  improper' 

...     T    ..  r,^:.t  "■-[jjii^E  pf  iJie  King's  Benth  should  be ' '  ■"■-  '^-'■' 

IS  Judge  on  the  trial  of  b  prosecntioi 
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"  That  the  present  parliament  was  summoned  for  no  Tistial  causes; 
not  for  mailing  new  laws,  -whereof  her  Majesty  thought  there  were 
more  made  than  executed ;  norfor  subsidies  with  which,  although 
there  was  some  occasion  for  them,  her  Majesty  ■would  not  burden 
her  faithful  subjects  at  this  time,  but  the  cause  was  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary ;  of  great  weight,  great  peril,  and  dangerous  conse- 
quence. He  next  declared  what  plots  had  been  contrived  of  late, 
and  how  miraculously  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  by  the  dis- 
covery thereof,  beyond  all  human  policy,  had  presert'ed  her  Maj- 
esty, the  destraction  of  whose  sacred  person  was  most  tiaitoronsly 
imagined,  and  designed  to  be  compassed.  He  then  showed  what 
misery  the  loss  of  so  noble  a  Queen  would  have  brought  to  all 
estates ;  that,  although  some  of  these  traitors  had  suffered  accord- 
ing to  their  demerits,  yet  one  remained,  that,  by  due  course  of  law, 
had  received  her  sentence,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  as- 
sembly and  wherein  her  Majesty  required  their  faithful  advice."* 

After  the  election  and  confirmation  of  the  Speaker,  the  Lord 
j^Hj  (- .  Chancellor  made  another  speech  fo  the  Lords,  "  set- 
f-  '  'J  ting  forth  the  foul  and  indiscreet  dealings  practised  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots  against  her  Majesty  and  the  -whole  realm, 
notwithstanding  the  many  great  benefits  and  favours  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her  since  her  arrival  in  this  kiiigdom."  This 
performance,  however  was  not  at  all  satisfactory;  and  the  prime 
minister  himself  standing  up,  said:  "  The  whole  proceedings  of 
the  said  Queen  of  Scots  were  better  known  to  him  from  his 
having  had  the  honour  to  serve  her  Majesty  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign ; "  and  he  showed,  at  great  length,  the  justice 
of  the  prosecution,  and  the  necessity  for  canying  the  sentence 
into  effect.  Wo  oae  ventured  to  say  a  word  for  the  condemned 
criminal,  or  even  to  hint  that  she  had  not  had  a  fuir  trial. 

Both  Houses  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  Queen,  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  urging  that  the  sentence  against 
the  Queen  of  Scots  might  be  immediately  earned  into  execution; 
"  because,  upon  advised  and  grave  consultation,  we  cannot  find 
that  there  is  any  possible  means  to  provide  for  your  Majesty's  safe- 
ty, but  by  the  just  and  speedy  death  of  the  said  Queen,  the  neg- 
lecting whereof  may  procme  the  heavy  displeasure  and  punish- 
ment of  Almighty  God,  as  by  sundry  severe  examples  of  his  great 
justice  in  that  behalf,  left  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  doth  appear; 
and  if  the  same  be  not  put  in  present  execution,  we,  your  most 
loving  and  dutiful  subjects,  shall  thereby  (so  far  as  man's  reason 
can  reach)  be  brought  into  utter  despair  of  the  continuance 
amongst  us  of  the  true  religion  of  Almighty  God,  and  pf  your 
Majesty's  bfe,  and  of  the  safety  of  all  your  subjects,  and  the  good 
estate  of  this  most  flourishing  commonwealth." 

Elizabeth,  in  her  answer,  in  justifying  the  recent  statute,  and 
the  trial  under  it,  fell  foul  of  the  poor  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 

*  i  Pari.  Hist.  83*. 
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gentlemen  of  the  long  robe :— "  Yon  lawyers  are  so  enrious  in 
scanning  the  nice  ])oints  of  the  lawr,  and  proceeding  according  to 
forms  rather  than  expoimding  and  interpreting  the  laws  them- 
selves, that  if  your  way  were  observed,  phe  must  have  been  in- 
dieted  in  Staflbrdshire,  and  have  holden  up  her  hand  at  the  bar, 
and  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  A  proper  way  for- 
sooth, of  trying  a  Princess  !  To  avoid,  therefore,  such  absurdities, 
I  thought  it  better  to  refer  the  examination  of  so  weighty  a  cause 
to  a  select  number  of  the  noblest  personages  of  the  land,  and  the 
most  learned  of  my  Judges."  However,  she  would  not  yet  give  a 
decisive  answer  as  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence  ;  but  conclud- 
ed with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  so  to  illuminate  and  direct  her 
heart,  that  she  might  see  clearly  what  might  be  best  for  the  good 
of  his  Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.* 

This  irresolution  was  affected,  in  the  hope  that  Mary  might  be 
removed  by  a  natural  death,  or  some  other  means,  r-p  ,  ,  =07  -i 
so  as  to  avoid  the   odium  to  be  incurred  by  be-    '        '    '  'J 

heading  upon  the  scaffold  a  Queen,  her  guest,  her  nearest  relative, 
and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne :  hut  she  at  last  signed  the 
warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  directed  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
as  Earl  Marshal,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  the  Great  Seal  by 
Davison,  her  secretary.  The  Chancellor  immediately  appended 
the  Great  Seal  to  it ;  and  having  informed  Biu-ghley  that  the  instru- 
ment wms  now  perfect,  a  Council  was  called,  and  they  nnanitnous- 
ly  resolved  that  it  should  be  sen.t'off  immediately,  on  the  ostensi- 
ble ground  that  the  Queen  had  done  all  the  law  required  on  her 
pai-i,  and  that  to  trouble  her  fnrther  was  needless,  and  would  be 
offensive  to  her  feelings.  Bromley,  being  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  incurred  the  greatest  responsibility  in  tak- 
ing this  step ;  but  he  considered  himself  safe  in  co-operating  with 
Burghley,  who  had  before  settled  with  Elizabeth  that  Davison 
should  be  the  scape-goat. 

In  two  days  the  wanant  was  executed,  and  Mary  Stuart,  in  the 
last  scene  of  her  life,  displayed  such  fortitude,  composure,  dignity, 
tenderness,  kindness  of  heart,  resignation,  and  piety,  as  to  throw  a 
shade  over  the  errors  she  had  committed,  and  to  make  us  disposed 
to  regard  her  as  one  less  criminaJ  than  unfortunate,  and  more  to 
be  pitied  than  condemned, t 

•  1  Pari.  Hist.  842. 

1 1  am  fiir  from  heing  ber  intliawi minute  liafenclor,  and  I  am  sorry  to  acknow- 
ledge IhaC  the  proofs  of  her  being  privy  to  ihc  murder  of  Darnley  ere  quite  over- 
whelming. Yet  her  denth  was  not  creditable  I0  the  English  nation.  It  was  a 
nntional  act.  When  ilie  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  was  proclaimed  in  Lon- 
don by  anund  of  Irampet,  the  bella  lolled  merry  peals  for  twenly-four  hours,  bon- 
fires blazed  in  the  streets,  and  the  citizens  apjieared  intoxicated  wiih  joy,  as  if  a 
great  victory  had  been  obtained  over  a  foreign  enemy.  These  rejoicings  were  re- 
doubled on  the  news  of  her  execution.  "  La  noavelle  de  cette  bxft'ution  vinl  it 
Londres;  fiirent  sonn^s  les  clocbea  pe  toules  lea  egiiaes  vingt-quatre  heures  durant, 
el  Eui'.le  soir  fui'onl  failea  fenxde  jois paries  ruesdelaville,"  BeiUvre's Despatch. 
The  sentimcnls  of  ibe  upper  classes  may  be  learned  from  the  unanimous  petition 
of  the  mo  Holmes  of  parliament  that  the  judgment  might  be  immediately  carried 
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Bromley,  who  presided  at  her  trial,  was  soon  to  present  himself 
with  her  at  the  bar  of  that  great  Judge  to  whom  all  secrets  are 
known.  He  had  suffered  much  anxiety  while  the  prosecution  was 
going  on;  he  was  deeply  affected  when  he  heard  of  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  he  felt  dreadful  alarm  when  he  found  that  the  Queen 
affected  indignation  and  resentment  against  all  who  were  concern- 
ed in  it.  Suddenly  he  look  to  his  bed,  and  parliament  meeting  by 
adjournment  on  the  15th  of  February,  no  business  could  be  done 
on  that  or  the  following  day  on  account  of  his  sickness,  for  which 
no  provision  had  been  made.  On  the  17th,  Sir  Edmund  Ander- 
son, Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  read  publiclv,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  commission  from  the  Quen,  directed  to  himself, 
by  which  he  was  authorised,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  to 
act  in  his  stead;  and  on  the  23d  of  March  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued sickness  of  the  Chancellor,  the  deputy  closed  the  session 
and  dissolved  the  parhament.* 

Bromley  never  ralhed,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  following  he  ex- 
pired, in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  Close  Eoll  is  quite 
pathetic  in  giving  an  account  of  the  transmission  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  the  Queen  on  his  demise.  After  stating  that  he  breathed 
his  last  at  three  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  and  that  the  Qneen,^^beiDg 
informed  of  tliis  event,  ordered  John  Forteseue,  Master  of  hei- 
"Wardrobe,  to  go  and  fetch  her  the  Great  Seal,  observes,  that  he 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  late  Chancellor,  sind  entering  it  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'  clock,  found  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished persons  bewailing  the  loss  of  so  great  a  man.f 

From  incidental  notices  of  him  by  his  immediate  contempora- 
ries, he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  in  his  own 
time,  but  afterwards  he  rather  shpped  from  the  recollection  of 

inio  exei^ntion. — Tbe  naiianal  character  of  ScotlnnJ  was  tarnished  by  iho  Scottish 
army  delivering  up  her  grnudson,  on  condition  that  their  arrears  of  paj  were  diS' 
charged;  bnl  3iis  wai  the  sordid  act  of  a  few  leaders,— of  which  all  Scotsmep 
have  Ei'nce  been  ashamed, — mhile  the  murder  of  Mary  for  political  expediency  baa 
still  defenders  in  England.  If  I  am  accused  of  nations!  prejudice  in  my  etrictares 
on  the  execation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  I  will  cite  the  wordH  of  ClfirendaQ,  a 
true  Englishman,  vvho  describes  it  as  a  great  blemish  on  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  an 
"  an  unparalleled  net  of  blood  upon  the  life  of  a  crowned  neighbour,  queen,  and 
ally." 

#  1  Pari.  Hiat,  8S3. 

+  "  Eodem  die  inter  horas  septimam  et  ocfaTam  ante  meridiem  ejusdem  diei 
idem  lohannes  Forlescue  ad  domum  dicli  nnper  Cancellarii  veniena  ao  in  diversorum 
generosorum  monem  diet!  nobilis  viri  plagentium  presencin,"  &c.  It  then  goes  on 
to  narrate  hov  ilio  Great  Seal  in  its  leather  and  Tclvet  bags  under  three  private 
seals  was  found  locked  up  in  a  chest,  was  delivered  to  Forlescne,  the  Queen's  mes- 
senger, by  Henry  Bromley,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor,  and  how  Portescne 
arriving  wiih  it  at  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  n'aited  with  it  in  the  Queen's  outer 
I'Jiamber,  where  be  remained  for  a  little  lime,  lilt  her  Majesty  coming  from  her 
inner  cbamber  where  sho  had  slept,  received  It  from  his  hands,  and  retaiacd  it  in 
her  own  cnstody.  "Idem  lohannes  Forlescne  exeriorem  prlratani  cameram  dicte 
Dne  Kegiae  cum  predicto  aigillo  solus  intravit  ac  ibidem  patilisper  moram  faeiens 
dicta  sacra  Majastaa  Uegina  ab  interiore  privala  camera  ubi  reqr.ioscebsil  veniens," 
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niaakiiid.  He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  his  hfe  written  by 
a  secretary  or  relative,  and  not  being  a  leader  of  any  great  political 
or  religious  party  he  did  not  gain  posthumous  fame  by  being  praised 
like  Cranmer,  or  abused  like  Gardyner.  He  was  too  ready  in 
seconding  the  measures  of  Burghley  to  get  rid  of  a  Popish  siicces- 
Bor  to  the  Crown,  who  had  such  reason  to  be  hostile  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Elizabeth,  but  he  doea  not  seem  liable  to  any  other  cen- 
sure ;  and  as  an  Equity  Judge  he  was  regretted  till  the  very  con- 
clusion of  this  reign,  wlien  Lord  Eilesmere  was  placed  in  the 
marble  chair,  and  so  much  adorned  it.  On  one  occasion  he  very 
creditably  maintained  the  independence  of  his  office.  Having  re- 
fused, at  the  solicitation  of  ICnyvet,  a  groom  of  the  privy  chamber, 
who  had  slain  a  man  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  in  a  brawl,  to  issue 
a  special  commission  for  his  trial,  Sn  Christopher  Hatton,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  sent  him  an  order  to  do  so.  But  he  still  resisted, 
showing  that  the  interference  was  imconstitntional,  and  that  thus 
to  grant  special  commissions  to  humour  the  accused  would  lead  to 
a  failure  of  justice.* 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  in  an  in- 
tolerant age  he  was  free  from  religious  bigotiy,  and  that  while 
Chancellor  he  exerted  himself  to  soften  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  heretics -t 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  he 
left  several  sons;  but  his  male  line  failed  in  the  fifth  generation, 
when  the  heiress  of  the  family  was  married  to  John  Bromley,  of 
Thornheath  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge;  and  their  son, 
Henry,  having  represented  that  county  in  several  parliaments,  was, 
in  1734,  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  King  George  11,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Montfort, — being  ancestor  of  the  present  Henry  Bromley 
Lord  Montfort.  t 

*  See  Sir  Horria  Nichoiaa'e  Memoirs  of  Sir  Chrialophet  Hatlon,  p.  256, 

t  or  ihis  we  liave  a  stiiking  proof  in  a  leller,  dated  July  I,  1683,  addrBBsed  by 
him  lo  llie  Bishop  of  Chester  ia  fa-voni-  of  a.  Lady  Egerlon  of  Kidiej,  who  hod 
been  sued  in  the  Bishop's  Coiut,  and  waa  in  great  danger  of  the  flames  ; — 

"  I  have  hcen  acquainted  with  her  longe,  and  have  alwaies  linown  tier  in 
oiLef  respects  to  be  very  well  given,  and  in  regaid  theieol  do  pltie  her  tlio  more. 
I  wobld  be  glade  that  by  gentle  meanee  and  by  confeienca  with  some  grave  and 
learned  men,  sha  might  be  persuaded  and  woniiB  (yt  it  niaie  be),  -whereof  I  have 
some  good  hope.  1  have  therefore  ihooght  good  to  recommend  her  sinipiidtia  to 
y  Lordsliip,  Hiid  to  pray  yon  to  use  some  further  toileration  with  her  until  Caniile- 
mas  next."— Peck's  Desiderata,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

t  See  Grandeur  of  Law,  cd.  1843,  by  Mr,  Fosa.    Mash's  History  of  Woroealcr- 
Ehire,  p.  6M.,  where  there  is  o  full  pedigree  of  the  Bromlays. 
11* 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


Otj  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
r  4  19   1  -is^  1  tained  the  Great  Seal  in  her  own  onstody  above 

[APRIL  iz,  ioe/,j  ^  fortnight,  while  she  dehbeiated  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor.  During  this  interval,  she  thrice  de- 
livered it  for  the  sealing  of  writs,  commissions,  and  letters  patent, 
to  Lord  Hunsdon,  Burghley,  and  others  ;  and  they  having  carried 
it  into  the  Council  Chamber,  and  sealed  all  the  instruments  with 
it  which  required  immediate  despatch,  returned  it  into  her  Majes- 
ty's hands,* 

There  was  now  much  speculation  at  Court,  in  Westminster 
Hal3,  and  in  the  City  of  Ijondon,  as  to  who  should  be  the  new 
"Chancellor.  East^j  Jerm  was  going  on  without  any  one  to  preside 
in  the  Chajis^y-OTJij^fe^'Sl^ar  Chanaber,  or  to  superintend  tfag.ad- 
imig^B^n  of  Justicer''"'©t«lliDnS"Were  divided  between  Serjeant 
PlickeringVthe'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Su-  John  Pop- 
ham,  the  Attorney  General,  and  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  SoKcitor 
General.  The  first  was  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion  to  high  le- 
gal dignities,  and  he  had  given  great  satisfaction  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  managed  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  delicate 
afiair  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  in  repressing  the  motions  of  the 
Puritans.  Popham,  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  as  Chief 
Justice,  had  now  a  high  reputation  for  profound  knowledge  of  the 
common  laWj  and  Egerton  had  given  earnest  of  that  intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  gener^principlea  of  jurisprudence,  which  being 
fully  developed  when  he  oecame  Lord  EUesmere,  made  him  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  founder  of  our  system  of  Equity.f 
■^  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  couiliers,  of  lawyers,  and  of 
r  D  1587 1  *=i*'^®^^'  when,  on  Satitrday  the  29th  of  April,  it 
i^'    ■  J    was  announced    that  her  Majesty  had  chosen  for 

the  Keeper  of  her  conscience, — to  preside  in  tlie  Chancery  and 
the  Stor __Qjaoiber,  and  the  Hoijsfi„Qf..I<ords, — and  to  siiperintenji 
the  aSmmistr^tion  of  Justice  throughout  the  reahn,. — a  gay  young 

*Iideittnob!lesviiidictam  magnum  eigillum  eecamportubstitDsqaein  Cameram 
CoDsilii  ibidem  et  pcrmilitebaiit  sigillfui  omnes  (ales  litlerae  patenies  commisaioneii 
St  breviu  antcdicCa  et  sigillacitine  fiiijla  Bigillnm  predictum  in  bagam  de  coreo  albo 
in  qua  antea  inclndebatur  reponi  preccpenint  et  onm  aig^lis  eomm  muniri  feceront 
at  sic  sigillnm  ptedictum  ad  preBenciam  sue  MajestHtiu  in  baga  do  -veluolo  rubeo 
ioBignis  enn  Mujestntia  decorata  nilebaut  et  in  manna  sae  Majestatis  redelibersbsat. 
— K.Cl.S9Elia. 

t  Camden  etys  tliere  was  a  speculation  likewise  at  Conrl  that  Edward,  Earl  of 
Bntlaud,  whom  ha  describes  bs  "juris  scienti&  et  omoi  politiori  erudiiione  omatisei- 
muE,"  would  be  appointed  Chancelloi-  had  ho  not  suddenly  died ;  but  this  aeema  ex- 
ceedingly improbable,  for  bo  could  have  had  no  professional  experience,  and  he 
was  not  a  persona]  favourite. — Camden,  Hist.  El,.  1475. 
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cavalier  never  called  to  the  bar,  and  chiefly  famed  for  his  hand- 
some person,  his    taste  in  dress,  and  his  skill  in  dancing, — Sir 

ClIKISTOPHBR    Hatton  ! ! ! 

In  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  domestic  occurrence  seema 
so  strange  as  this  appointment; — ^bnt,  with  the  exception  of  her 
choice  of  Burghley  for  her  minister,  she  was  much  influenced  in 
the  selection  of  persons  for  high  employment  by  personal  favour ; 
and  on.  the  same  principle  that  Leicester  was  sent  to  command  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Essex  in  Ireland,  Hatton  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  magistracy  of  the  realm, — because  he  vras  her 
lover.  Burghley  had  resisted  her  propensity  on  this  occasion  as 
far  as  bis  own  safety  would  permit;  but  considering  that  Hatton 
could  never  be  dangerous  to  him  as  a  rival  for  power,  and  that 
this  freak  would  only  be  injurious  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  ministers  often  sacrifice  to  poUtical  convenience,  he  yielded, 
and  joined  in  the  effort  to  give  eclat  to  the  installation  of  the  new 
Chancellor. — "We  must  proceed  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  minion,  that  we  may  account  for  his  extraordinary  elevation. 

He  was  bom  in  the  yeai  1539,  being  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  WiUiam  Hatton,  Esq.,  of  Holdenby,  in  Northamptonshire, 
a  family  originally  from  Cheshire,  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
veiy  moderate  wealth.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
he  had  soon  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  so  that 
when  still  very  young  he  inherited  the  small  patrimonial  estate. 
Under  the  care  of  his  mother  he  imbibed  with  difiiculty,  from  a 
domestic  tutor,  the  fii'st  nidiments  of  knowledge.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  idle  and  volatile,  but  to  have  been  remarkable  for  gooil 
humour  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  for  comehness. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  at 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  Wliile  at  the  imiversity,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  wth  his  companions  ;  but  he  spent  much  more  time 
in  fencing  and  archery  than  m  perusing  Aristotle  and  Aquinas,  and 
from  the  feai-  of  being  plucked,  he  left  Oxford  without  trying  for  a 
degree. 

Being  intended  for  the  bar,  he  was  now  transferi'ed  to  the  Inner 
Temple;  but  it  was  said,  that  "  he  mther  took  a  r]yr. ^  2S  1560  1 
bait  than  made  a  meal  at  the  irms  of  court,  whilst  '-  '  '■' 

he  studied  the  laws  therein."*  He  was,  in  truth,  a  noted  roisterer 
and  swash  buckler,  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight,  knowing  where 
the  bona  robas  were ;  and  sometimes  lying  all  night  in  the  "W^ind- 
mill,  in  St.  George's  Fields.t  But  while  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  dicing  and  gallantry,  there  w^ere  two  amusements  to  which  he 

*  When  ho  became  a  graal  man,  bis  iiatlei'ers  pretended  tbat  be  never  meant  to 
make  tlie  law  a  profession,  and  that  be  was  sent  Wi  an  ii:n  of  court  merely  to  finish 
his  edueatioD  iti  ihe  mixed  societj  of  joung  men  of  hnsineSB  and  pleasui'e  Iheva  to 
be  met  with;  but  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  earn 
his  bread  by  "  a  knowledge  of  good  pleading  in  acliona  veal  and  personal." 

t  See  Jualice  Shallow's  career  at  the  inns  of  court,  Second  Part  HetEvy  IV.  act 
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particularly  devoted  himself,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortune.  The  first  was  dancing,-whiah.  he  studied  under  the 
best  masters,  and  in  which  he  excelled  beyond  any  man  of  his 
time.  The  other  was  the  stage;  he  constantly  frequented  the 
theatres,  which,  although  Shakspeare  was  etill  a  boy  at  Stratford- 
on- Avon,  ■were  beginning  to  flourish, — and  he  himself  used  to  as- 
sist in  writing  masqrres,  and  took  a  part  in  performing  them.  We 
■  I'^fii  1  ^^^  ^^®^  ^^  ^*'®  being  admired  as  "  Master  of  the 
[A.  D.  .J    Qg^jQg"  in  a  splendid  masque  with  which  the  Inner 

Temple  celebrated  Christmas,  and  in  which  Lord  Eobert  Dudley, 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  rival  in  love,  held  the 
mimic  rank  of  "  Constable  and  Marshal,"  He  was  afterwards  one 
of  five  students  of  the  Inner  Temple  who  wrote  a  play  entitled 
"  Taocred  and  Gismund,"  which  ^vas  acted,  by  that  Society,  be- 
fore the  Queen.* 

•  This  piepe  waa  not  primed  till  1593,  II  tlien  cEme  out  thus  entilled :  "  The 
Trogeiiie  of  Takcbbd  and  Gisuund,  (compiled  by  ihe  getillcmen  ef  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  by  itism  presented  before  her  MAJsaTiE.  Newly  revived  and  pub- 
lished according  to  the  deeornm  of  these  daies,  by  H,  W."  This  edition  was  by 
Itobert  Wilmot,  who  i^  often  called  the  nuthor  of  the  tragedy,  hut  there  is  no  doabt 
thiit  the  five  students  contributed  each  an  act.  The  future  Lord  Chancellor's  con- 
tribntiun  was  the  fourth  act,  at  tho  end  of  which  there  is  this  notice,  "  Composaii 
CUr,  Nation."  This  edition  is  so  scarce,  and  so  much  valued  by  book  collectors, 
that  a,  dctbctiTe  copy  of  it  sells  lor  ten  guineas.  There  is  one  in  the  British  Museum 
vrbich  belonged  to  liarrick. 

The  stoi'j  which  has  been  the  eubjecl  of  so  rannj  poema  and  dramas  is  taken 
from  the  first  novel  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  Decameron.  I  am  afraid  thai  Hatton 
could  not  read  Boccado  in  the  original,  but  he  might  find  this  fable  ia  "  Painter's 
Colieetion,"  and  in  an  old  ballad  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  15S2. 

Sir  Christopher's  contribntion  being  hitherto  (he  only  tragic  eSbrt  of  a  Lord 
Ciiancellor,  1  will  olTer  the  reader  as  a  specimen  the  foartn  scene  of  the  fotirth  acl, 
between  Taiiered  and  GuioziuJ,  after  the  King  has  discovered  the  guilty  loves  of 
the  Count  and  Sigismnnda. 

"  Toner,  And  dnrst  tlion,  villain,  dure  to  undermine 

Oar  daughter's  chamber  1    DaiA  thy  shameless  face 

Be  bold  to  kiss  her  ?  ih'  rest  we  will  conceal. 

Wherefore  content  thee  that  we  are  resolv'il 

That  thy  jnst  death,  with  thine  cffus'd  blood, 

Shall  cool  the  heat  and  cholor  of  our  mood." 
"  Gvioz.  My  Lord  die  King,  neither  do  I  mialike 

Tour  sentence,  nor  do  your  smoaking  sighs, 

Reach'd  from  the  entrails  of  your  boiling  heart. 

Disturb  the  quiet  of  my  calmed  thoughts. 

Snoh  is  the  force  and  endless  might  of  lovo. 

As  never  shall  the  drejid  of  carrion  death. 

That  hath  envy'd  our  joys  invade  my  breast, 

But  unto  her  my  love  exceeds  compare  : 

Then  this  hath  been  my  f»ult  for  which  I  joy. 

That  iu  the  greatest  lust  of  all  my  life 

I  shall  submit  for  her  sake  to  endure 

Tho  pangs  of  death.    Oh,  mighty  lord  of  love. 

Strengthen  ihy  vassal  boldly  to  receive 

targe  wounds  into  this  body  for  her  B^e ; 

Then  use  my  life  or  death,  my  Lord  and  Kit!g, 

For  your  relief  to  ease  your  grieved  soul ; 
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He  did  not  act  in  this  piece  himself;  but  his  fashionable  ac- 
complishments and  agreeable  manne?^  introducing  ,  -  ^g .  -. 
him  into  the  best  company,  he  at  last  had  a  part  as-  '-^'  '  '"'  'J 
signed  him  in  a  masque  at  Court,  which  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able opportunity  to  show  off  his  accomplishments. 

The  tender  heart  of  Elizabeth  was  at  once  touched  by  his  ath- 
letic frame,  manly  beauty,  and  graceful  air;  and  she  openly  ex- 
pressed her  high  admiration  of  bis  dancing.  An  offer  was  instant- 
ly made  by  her  to  admit  him  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pension- 
ers. He  expressed  great  wilhngness  to  renounce  all  his  prospects 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  informed  her  that  he  had  incur- 
red debts  which  were  beginning  to  be  troublesome  to  liim.  She 
advanced  him  money  to  pay  them  olE— at  the  same  time  («wwe  suo) 
taking  a  bond  and  statute  merchant  to  repay  her  when  he  should 
be  of  ability.  He  little  thought  he  should  ever  hear  of  these  se- 
curities, which  afterwards  were  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
his  death  ; — and  before  he  had  even  reached  the  degree  of  ap- 
prentice or  utter  barrister,  he  joyfully  transferred  himself  from  lus 
dull  chambers  in  the  Temple  (o  a  gay  apartment  assigned  him  in 
the  Palace,  near  the  Queen's.  Ho  was  at  first  only  a  gentleman 
pensioner,  or  private  in  tlie  body-guard*,  but  being  henceforth  the 
reigning  favourite,  his  official  promotion  was  rapid.     He  was  suc- 

Knowiiift  by  dentil  I  shall  bewray  the  itndi 
Of  Ihflf  fund  heart,  which  living  wns  lief  own. 
And  died  alive  for  lier  ihal  lived  mine." 

"Tone.  Thine,  PalnriQ  ^     Whatl  fives  my  daughter  thino  ? 
Traytor,  Ibon  wrong'st  me,  for  she  livelh  mine. 
Rainer  I  wish  (en  thoasano  snndry  deaths 
Than  I  to  live  and  see  my  daughter  thine." 

ITIie  King  hasleth  inla  kis  palace.} 

'■  Giiias  (ao/us.)  O  then,  great  God,  who  from  thy  highest  throne 
Hast  stooped. down  and  fitit  tlis  force  of  love, 
Bend  gentle  ears  unto  tha  wofal  mean 
Of  me,  poor  wretch,  to  }j,rant  that  I  raqnire  ; 
Help  to  persuade  the  same,  great  God,  that  he 
So  lar  remit  his  might,  at5d  skck  his  fire 
Troin  my  dear  lady's  kindled  heart,  that  she 
May  bear  ray  denth  withont  her  hart.    I^t  not 
Her  face,  wherein  there  is  aa  clear  a  light 
As  in  the  rising  moon,  let  not  her  elioeks 
Ah  red  as  is  the  party-colonr'd  rose. 
Be  puled  with  the  news  hereof:  and  all, 
Ti>  him,  to  her  for  whom  my  death  ahaU  show." 
I  liv'd ;  and  us  I  liv'd  I  dy'd,  her  thrall." 

Act  iT.  so.  4. 

There  is  a  chorus  somewhat  after  the  Greelt  fashion,  and  the  Irogedy  is  a  curions 
illustrriiion  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in  Engl?.ni3  in  the  begiuning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign ;  although  we  shull  in  vain  look  in  it  for  such  felicity  of  thought  and 
haitnony  of  numbers  as  in  Dry  den's  exquisite  poem  of  "  Sigismonda  and  Gniscardo." 

*  There  is  extant  a  warrant,  dnted  June  30,  1564,  from  the  Queen  to  the  Master 
of  tha  Armoury,  commanding  him  "  to  cause  to  be  made  one  armour  complete,  fit 
for  Ihe  body  of  Our  well-beloved  servant  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  our  gentlemen 
pensiouers,  he  paying  according  to  Ihe  just  value  thereof."' 
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cesaively  made  a  gentleman  of  the  Queen's  privy  clianiber,  cap- 
tain of  tho  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  Vico-chaniberiain,  and 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Conneij,  at  last  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  which  was  then  considered  as  great  a  distinction  as  a 
peerage  is  now.*  He  hkewise  ol  ta  ed  roy^  grants  of  houses  in 
London,  and  of  lands  in  Pemb  okeshi  e  Do  setshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Yorkshire. 

This  delight  of  the  Queen  to  1  o  o  and  nrioli  him  caused 
much  envy  and  some  scandal.  C  [  lamt  re  uttered,  that  un- 
der the  existing  government  noth  n  Id  be  obtained  by  any 
others  than  "  dancers  and  carpet  kn  ght  —  uch  as  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  and  Master  Hatton,  who  were  admitted  to  the  Queen's 
privy  chamber."t  Sir  John  Perrot,  a  stout  soldier,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  indignation,  when  he  found  himself  neglected  for  one  who 
he  was  used  to  say  "  came  into  court  by  the  galUard,  coming  thith- 
er as  a  private  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  a  masque,  and 
for  his  activity  and  person,  which  was  tall  and  proportionable, 
taken  into  favonr."J  Elizabeth's  undisguised  partiality  for  the 
new  favourite  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  Leicester,  and  in 
ridicule  of  the  accomplishment  which,  had  in  this  instance  excited 
her  admiration,  he  proposed  to  introduce  to  her  a  dancing  master 
who  outdid  alt  that  had  been  before  seen  in  this  department  of 
genius  :  but  her  Majesty,  drawing  a  proper  distinction  between 
the  skill  of  a  professional   artist  and  of  an  amateur  exclaimed 

"  Pish  '    T  urill  not  see  yoiic  moo ;  it  is  lije  tra^  ."', 

The  Vice -chamberlain,  on  account  of  his  dancing  propensity, 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans ; — and  Bnrchet,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  sect,  in  a 
fit  of  religious  enthusiasm  resolved  to  kill  liim,  but  by  mistake, 
murdered,  first,  in  the  public  street,  Hawkins,  an  officer,  and  then 
Longworth,  the  keeper  of  a  house  in  which  he  was  confined.} 

But  Hatton,  though  so  lightly  esteemed  by  the  multitude,  began 
fi  D  1571 1  ^  ^^^  ^^  stings  of  ambition  as  well  as  love;  and 
'  '     ■  'J    in  spit©  of  his  want  of  book-learning,  from  his  natu- 

ral shrewdness  and  mother  ivit,  he  had  a  considerable  aptitude  for 
business.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Higham  Ferrars, 
and  with  a  little  practice  in  speaking,  he  became  a  popular  and 
useful  debater.  Such  a  position  did  he  acquire  that  on  Cecil's 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  having  become  member  for  Northamp- 
lonsliire,  his  native  county,  he  was  the  organ  of  the  government 
in  tho  Lower  House,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Speaker  man- 
,  .  -„-  ,    aged  it  according  to  the  Queen's  directions.     When 

[A,  D.  .J    -^entworth  the  Puritan   made  his  famous  speech. 


*  The  Seorelary  of  State  and  ihe  Treasurer  of  the  Household  were  ktiight«d 
slong  with  him  by  the  Queen  at  Windsor. 

t  launliTi,  124— aiO.     Camden,  254. 

%  Naautoo. 

4  The  unhappy  man  was  evidently  insane,  but  in  those  days  they  did  not  slaiid 
on  sueh  a  nicety  aa  criminal  rcaponsibllity.  Ha  was  eouvicted  and  executed. 
Camden,  2S4. 
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whicii  gave  offence  to  the  courtiers,  Hatfon  moved  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  brought  down  the  message 
from  her  Majesty,  tliat  "  whereas  a  member  had  uttered  divers  of- 
fensive matters  against  her  for  which  he  had  been  imprisoDed,  yet 
she  was  pleased  to  remit  her  justly  occasioned  displeasure,  and  to 
refer  his  enlargement  to  the  house ;" — whereupon,  after  an  admo- 
nition from  the  Speaker,  he  was  set  at  liberty.* 

Oiu:  senator,  however,  continued  sedulously  to  practise  the  arts 
by  which  he  first  established  himself  in  the  royal  favour.  At 
court  balls  he  danced  with  the  same  spirit  as  ever,  and  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  challengers  in  "  a  sol- 
emn tournay  and  barriers"  before  the  Queen  at  Westminster — 
his  colleagues  being  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Mr,  Charles  Howard,  and 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  who  did  very  valiantly."t  Yearly  he  presented 
the  Queen  with  a  new-year's  gift,  such  as  "  a  jewel  of  pizanda  of 
gold  adorned  with  rubies  and  diamonds  and  flowers  set  with  ru- 
bies, ■with  one  pearl  pendent  and  another  at  the  top. "J  In  return 
ho  received  a  present  of  silver-gilt  plate  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
wliiie  the  portion  of  other  courtiers  never  exceeded  two  hundred 
ounces,  and  was  seldom  more  than  fifty,  his  never  fell  short  of 
four  hundred. J 

These  marks  of  fondness  gave  rise  to  maliciotis  whispers  about 
the  Court;  and  among  the  vulgar  the  Queen  was  .  n  IWtl 
openly  charged  witji  lavishing  her  favours  on  the     '■^'    '  '' 

Vice  -chamb  erlain. 

One  Mather  made  a  traitorous  speech  before  a  large  assembly 
of  people,  in  which  he  said,  "  The  Queen  desireth  nothing  but  to 
feed  her  own  lewd  fantasy,  and  to  cut  off  such  of  her  nobility  as 
are  not  perfumed  and  court-like  to  please  her  delicate  eye,  and  to 
place  such  as  are  for  her,  —  dancers,  who  have  more  recourse  unto 
her  Majesty  in  her  privy  chamber  than  reason  would  siiiTer  if  she 
were  so  virtuous  and  ■well  inclined  as  some  noise  her,"  11  In  a  let- 
ter ■written  soon  afterby  Archbishop  Parker  to  Burgh-  r  ^  ,„„  , 
ley,  he  gives  information  that  a  man  examined  by     l-*'^'  '' 

the  Mayor  of  Dover  and  another  magistrate,  "  uttered  most  shame- 
ful words  against  the  Queen's  Majesty,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Mr,  Hatlon  should  be  such  towards  her  as  the  matter  is  so 
horrible  that  they  would  not  write  do-wn  the  words,  but  would 
have  uttered  them  in  speech  to  your  Lordship  if  ye  could  have 
been  at  leisure."! 

Hatton,  who  for  a  time  had  triumphed  over  Leicester,  being 
himself  neglected  for  the  eccentric,  but  young,  handsome,  and  ac- 
complished Earl  of  Oxford,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  deep  des- 
pondency, and  imparted  to  his  bosom  friend  Mr,   Edward  I>yer  a 

*  1  Pnvi,  Hisl.  803. 

t  Nifhol'a  Proijrcsses  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

{Hew  Yesf's  Uay,  15J2. 

\  Hve  liata  of  royal  presents,  Sichol'a  Progreases,  vol.  ii.  and  iii, 

il  Murdin,  p.  204.  1  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  ii.  127, 
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resolution  lie  had  foraied  to  reproach  Eliaabetli  for  her  incon- 
stancy. He  received  a  very  long  letter  in  answer,  containing  the 
following  sage  reflections  and  advice: — 

'•  One  that  standeth  by  shall  see  more  in  the  game  than  one  that 
is  mnch  more  skilful,  whose  mind  is  too  earnestly  occupied.  First 
of  all,  you  must  consider  with  whom  yon  have  to  deal,  and  what 
we  be  towards  her;  who  though  she  do  descend  very  much  in  her 
sex  as  a  woman,  yet  we  may  not  forget  her  place,  and  the  nature  of  it 
as  our  Sovereign.  Now  if  a  man,  of  secret  cause  known  to  himself, 
might  in  common  reason  challenge  it,  yet  if  the  Queen  mislike 
thereof,  the  world  foUoweth  the  sway  of  her  inclination;  and  never 
fall  they  in  consideration  of  reason,  as  between  private  persons 
they  do.  And  if  it  be  after  that  rate  for  the  most  part  in  causes 
that  may  be  justified,  then  much  more  will  it  be  so  in  causes  not  to 
be  avouched.  A  thing  to  be  had  in  regard;  for  it  is  not  good  for 
any  man  straitly  to  weigh  a  general  disallowance  of  her  doings. 
That  the  Queen  will  mislike  of  such  a  course,  this  is  my  reason: 
she  will  imagine  that  you  go  about  to  imprison  her  fancy,  and  to 
warp  her  grace  within. your  disposition;  and  that  will  breed  de- 
spite and  hatred  in  her  towards  you :  and  so  you  may  be  cast  forth 
to  the  malice  of  every  envious  person,  flatterer,  and  enemy  of 
yours;  out  of  which  yon  shall  never  recover  yourself  clearly, 
neither  your  friends,  sp  long  as  they  show  themselves  your  freinds. 
But  the  best  and  soundest  way  in  mine  opinion  is,  to  put  on  an- 
other mind;  to  use  yonr  suits  towards  her  Majesty  in  words,  be- 
haviour, and  deeds;  to  acknowledge  your  duty,  declaring  the 
reverence  which  in  heart  you  bear,  and  never  seem  deeply  to  con- 
demn her  fnulties,  but  rather  joyfully  to  condemn  such  things  as 
should  be  in  her,  as  though  they  were  in  her  indeed;  hating  ray 
Iiord  of  Ctm*,  in  the  Queen's  understanding  for  affection's  sake, 
and  blaming  him  openly  for  seeking  the  Queen's  favour.  For 
though  in  the  beginning  when  her  Majesty  sought  you  (after  her 
good  manner),  she  did  bear  with  rugged  dealing  of  yours  until 
she  had  what  she  fancied,  yet  now,  afl;er  satiety  and  fulness,  it 
will  rather  hurt  than  help  you;  whereas,  behaving  yourself  as 
I  said  before,  your  place  shall  keep  you  in  worship,  your  pre- 
sence in  favour,  your  followers  wiU  stand  to  you,  at  the  least  you 
shall  have  no  bold  enemies,  and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  ways  to 
take  all  advantages  wisely,  and  honestly  to  serve  your  turn  at 
times. 

'■'  You  may  perchance  be  advised  and  encouraged  to  the  other 
way  by  some  kind  of  fiiends  that  will  be  glad  to  see  whether  the 
Queen  will  make  an  apple  or  a  crab  of  you,  which,  as  tliey  find, 
will  deal  accordingly  with  you;  following  if  fortune  be  good;  if 
not,  leave,  and  go  to  your  enemy :  for  such  kind  of  friends  have  no 
commodity  by  hanging  in  suspense,  but  set  you  a  fire  to  do  off  or 
on,  —  all  is  one  to  them;  rather  liking  to  have  you  in  any  extre- 
mity than  in  any  good  mean."  + 

*  Oxford.  I  Harleian  MSS.  787.  fol.  88. 
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Hatton  accordingly  wrote  a  long  and  respectful  letter  to  the 
Queen,  in  wliich  he  does  not  allude  to  the  new  favourite,  but 
supposes  that  he  has  fallen  into  disfavour  for  imputed  faults  of  his 
own,  —  "  unthankful n ess,  covetousness,  and  ambition."  Against 
these  he  proceeds  to  justify  himself:  — 

"  To  the  first,  I  speak  the  tmtli  before  God,  that  I  have  most  en- 
tirely loved  your  person  and  service  ;  to  tlie  which,  without  ex- 
ception, I  have  everlastingly  vowed  my  -whole  life,  Hberty,  and  for- 
tune. Even  ,so  am  1  you3^,  as,  whatever  God  and  you  should 
have  made  me,  the  same  had  been  your  own ;  than  which  I  could, 
nor  any  can,  make  lai^e  recompense.  This  I  supposed  to  have 
been  the  true  remuneration  of  greatest  good  turns,  because  I  know 
it  balanceth  in  weight  the  greatest  good  wills.  Neither  hath  the 
ceremony  of  thanksgiving  any  way  wanted,  as  the  world  will  right- 
fully witness  vrith  me ;  and  therefore  in  righteousness  I  most  hum- 
bly pray  you  condemn  me  not.  Spare  your  poor  prostrate  servant 
from  this  pronounced  vengeance." — 

After  showing,  at  great  length,  that  he  had  "  ever  found  her 
largess  before  his  lack,  in  such  plenty  as  he  could  wish  no  more," 
and  that  he  had  "  never  sought  place  but  to  serve  her,  he  goes  on 
to  say, — 

"  BeUeve  not,  I  humbly  beseech  you  for  yom;  wisdom  and  wor- 
thiness, the  tale  so  evil  told  of  your  most  faithful :  be  not  led  by 
Icw^dness  of  others  to  lose  your  own,  that  truly  loveth  you.  These 
most  unkind  conceits  wonderfully  -wring  me :  reserve  me  more 
graciously  to  be  bestowed  on  some  honourable  enterprise  for  you; 
and  so  shaU.  1  die  a  most  joyful  man  and  eternally  bound  to  you. 
But  would  God  I  might  win  yon  to  think  well  according  with  my 
true  meaning;  then  should  I  acquit  my  mind,  and  serve  you  with 
joy  and  further  hope  of  goodness.  I  pray  God  bless  you  for  ever, 
"  Your  desparing  most  wretched  bondman, 

"Ce.  Hatton." 

Nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  preferred  till  Hatton  fell 
into  a  serious  illness,  which  revived  the  Qneen's  af-    .  . -_„  ■.. 

fection  for  him.  I  ■    ■  -I 

The  Comt  scandal  of  that  day  is  recorded  in  a  very  hveiy  letter 
written  by  Gilbert  Talbot  to  his  father  the  Eai'l  of  Shrewsbury ; — 

"  My  Lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into  great  credit;  for  the' 
Queen's  Majesty  delighteth  more  in  his  personage,  and  his  dancing: 
and  valiantness,  than  any  other.  At  all  these  love  mattei^  my  Lord 
Treasurer  winketh,  and  wUJ  not  meddle  any  vray.  Hatton  is  sick- 
still  :  it  is  thought  be  will  very  hardly  recover  his  disease,  for  it  is; 
doubted  it  is  m  his  kidneys :  the  Queen  goeth  almost  every  day  to^ 
see  how  he  doth." 

He  slowly  recovered,  and  Talbot  in  another  letter,  after  slating 
that  the  Queen  had  postponed  progress  to  Bristol,  adds,  "  Mr. 
Hatton,  by  reason  of  his  great  sickness,  is  minded  to  go  to  the 
Spa  for   the    better  recovery  of  his  health."     Strype  says,  "  Mr. 
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Hatton  (not  well  in.  health)  took  this  opportunity  to  get  leave  to 
go  to  the  Spa,  and  Dr.  Julio  {a  great  Court  physician)  with  him  ; 
whereat  the  Qween  showed  herself  very  pensive,  and  very  un- 
■willing  to  grant  him  leave,  for  he  was  a  favourite."* 

However,  on  the  29th  of  May,  an  order  was  made  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  allowing  Hatton  "  to  pass  over  the  seas  for  recovery  of 
his  health," — and  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  Ehzabeth  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  in  company  with  Dr.  Julio,  on  the  3d  of 
June  following. 

During  their  separation,  the  lovers  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence. All  her  letters  are  unfortunately  lost,  but  the  originals  of 
many  of  his  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
— written  in  the  style  of  an  ardent  and  successful  admirer  to  hia 
mistress — ^his  passion  being  rendered  more  romantic  by  distance 
and  illnees.t  She  had  given  him  the  pastoral  name  of  "  Lydds," 
and  they  had  agreed  on  certain  ciphers  expressing  sentiment  of 
endearment,  tue  exact  meaning  of  which  is  not  disclosed  to  us. 
Here  is  his  flist,  written  to  her  only  two  days  after  their  separation, 
showing  that  he  had  received   severtd  from   her  in  the  interval ; 


,  "  If  I  could  express  my  feelings  of  your  gracious  letters,  I  should 
utter  unto  you  matter  of  strange  efleot  In  reading  of  them,  with 
my  tears  I  blot  them.  In  thinking  of  them  I  feel  so  great  comfort, 
that  I  find  cause,  as  God  knoweth,  to  thank  you  on  my  knoes. 
Death  had  been  much  more  my  advantage  than  to  win  health  and 
life  by  so  loathsome  a  pilgrimage.  The  time  of  two  days  hath 
drawn  me  further  from  yon  than  ten,  when  I  return,  can  lead  me 
towards  you.  Madam,  I  find  the  greatest  lack  that  ever  poor 
wretch  sustained.  No  death,  no,  not  bell,  no  feai-  of  death  shall 
ever  win  of  me  my  consent  so  far  to  wi-ong  myself  again  as  to  be 
absent  from  you  one  day.  God  grant  my  return.  I  will  perform 
this  vow.  I  lack  that  1  live  by.  The  more  I  find  this  lack,  the 
further  I  go  from   you.     Shame  whipjieth  me   forward.      Shame 

*  Strjpe,  ii.  4*9, 

t  The  public  ia  indehted  for  (he  diacoTery  of  these  letters  to  the  research  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas. 
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take  them  tliat  counselled  me  to  it.  The  life  (as  you  ■will  remetn- 
ber)  is  too  lOQg  that  loatlisomely  lasteth.  A  trae  saying,  Madam. 
Believe  Ixim  thai  hath  proved  it.  The  gi'eat  wisdom  I  find  in 
youv  letters,  with  your  Countiy  counsels  are  very  notable,  but  the 
last  word  is  worth  the  Bible,  Tnith,  truth,  tnith.  Ever  may  it 
dwell  in  you.  I  will  ever  deserve  it.  My  spirit  and  soul  (feel) 
agreeth  with  my  body  and  life,  that  to  serve  you  is  a  heaven,  bat  to 
lack  you  is  more  than  hell's  torment  unto  them.  My  heart  is  full 
of  woe.  Pardon  {for  G!od's  sake)  m.y  tedious  ■writing.  It  doth 
much  diminish  (for  tlie  time)  my  great  griefs.  1  will  wash  away 
tbe  faults  of  the.se  letters  with  the  drops  from  your  poor  Lyddsand 
so  inclose  them.  Would  God  I  ■were  with  yon  but  for  one  hour. 
My  wits  are  overwrought  with  thoughts.  I  find  myself  amazed. 
Bear  with  me,  my  most  dear  sweet  Lady.  Passion  overcometh 
me.  I  can  write  no  more.  Love  me;  for  Hove  you.  God  I  be- 
seech thee  witness  the  same  on  the  behalf  of  thy  poor  servant. 
Live  for  ever.  Shall  I  utter  this  familiar  term  (farewell)  ?  yea, 
ten  thousand  thousand  farewells.  He  speafceth  it  that  most  dearly 
loveth  you.  I  hold  you  too  long.  Once  again  I  crave  pardon,  and 
so  bid  your  own  poor  Lidds  fai'ewell.     1573  June. 

"  Your  bondman  everlastingly  tied,  Ce,  Hatton." 

He  wrote  her  a  long  letter  on  his  arrival  at  Antwerp,  in  ivhioh 
he  says, 

"  This  is  the  twelfth  day  since  I  saw  the  brightness  of  that  Sun 
that  giveth  light  unto  my  sense  and  soul.  I  wax  an  |-jjjj,„  yi  i 
amazed  creature.     Give  me  leave,  Madam,  to  remove    '-  '^ 

myself  out  of  this  irksome  shadow,  so  far  as  my  iraagina^lion  with 
these  good  means  may  lead  me  towards  you,  and  let  me  thus  salute 
you :  Live  for  ever,  most  excellent  creature ;  and  love  some  man, 
to  show  yourself  thankful  for  God's  high  labour  in  you,  I  am  too 
far  off'  to  hear  your  answer  to  this  salutation ;  I  know  it  would  be 
full  of  virtue  and  great  wisdom,  but  I  fear  for  some  part  thereof 
I  would  have  but  small  thanks.  Pardon  me;  I  ■will  leave  these 
matters,  because  I  think  yaw  luislike  them.  But,  Madam,  forget 
wot  your  Lydds  that  are  so  often  bathed  -with  tears  for  your  sake. 
A  more  wise  man  may  seek  you,  but  a  more  faitliful  and  worthy 
can  never  have  you.  Pardon  me,  my  most  dear  sweet  Lady,  I  wiU 
no  more  write  of  these  matters.  I  wish  yon  like  welfare  your 
presence  might  give  me ;  it  is,  I  assure  you,  the  best  farewell  that 
ever  was  given  you,"* 

From  Spa  his  letters  are  equally  amorous.     In  one  he  says, 

"It  might  glad  you  (Ispeak  without  presumption),  that  you  live 
so  dearly  loved  with  all  sincecityof  heartandsinglenessof  choice. 
I  love  yourself  I  cannot  lack  you.  I  am  taught  to  prove  itby  the 
wish  and  desire  I  find  to  be  with  you.  Believe  it,  most  gi-adous 
Lady,  Iheie  is  no  tUud  mitius,  you  are  the  true  fehoity  that  in  this 

*  Aiitosrajili  in  tliB  Sliile  Papei'  Offioe.     No  addresa  or  Bupereeriplion, 
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world  I  know  or  find.  God  bless  you  for  ever.  Pardon  lae,  most 
humbly  on  my  knees  I  beseech  you.  The  abundance  of  my  heart 
carriethme  I  know  not  to  what  purpose;  butgnessyou  (aa  the 
common  proverb  is),  and  I  will  graut.  I  guess  by  my  servant  you 
should  not  be  well,  which  troubleth  me  greatly.  I  humbly  pray 
you  that  I  may  know  it,  for  then  will  I  presently  come,  whatever 
befal  me.  Humbly  on  tbe  knees  of  my  soul,  I  pray  God  bless  you 
for  ever.     Your  slave  and  SveR*  your  own. 


Hatton  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
when  Elizabeth  was  so  much  alanned  by  the  attempt  made  upon 
his  life  by  Bufehet,  the  fanatical  Puritan,  that  she  could  hardly  be 
prevented  from  issuing  a  commission  for  executing  the  offender  by 
martial  law. 

Oxford  was  now  discarded,  and  she  continued  steadily  attached 
to  Hatton  for  some  years.  Jn  the  following  summer  she  accom- 
plished her  visit  to  Bristol  accompanied  by  him,  and  she  issued  a 
mandate  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  alienate  to  him  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ground  in  Holborn  belonging  to  that  see.  The  Bishop  at  first 
promising  to  do  so,  and  then  pleading  scruples  of  conscience,  she 
sent  him  this  reprimand : 

"  Proud  Pi-elate  '.  I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying 
with  your  agreement,  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that  I  who 
ma^e  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you ;  and  if  you  do  not 
forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by  God  I  will  immediately  r\n- 
frock  you. 

"  Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself, 

This  menace  had  the  desired  eifect,  and  where  grew  the  fa- 
mous strawberries  so  much  praised  by  Richard  III.  now  stands 
"  Hatton  Garden." 

Notwithstanding  these  grants,  the  favourite,  from  his  habitual 
extravagance,  being  still  embarrassed,  we  find,  soon  after,  a  royal 
mandate  to  Burghley,  requiring  him  "to  apply  50^  as  he  might 
think  most  fit  for  her  to  part  with  to  the  use  of  Hatton,  for  that 
she  is  content  to  be.stow  so  much  on  him  presently  towards  the 
payment  of  his  debts."J 

Now  he  received  his  appointment  of  Vice- chamberlain,  :     '  ' 


[No 


.  -„„  1    ing  sworn  of  the   Privy   Council,  he 
■ '    we  should  call  a  Cabinet  Minister. 


became  what 
should  call  a  Cabinet  Mimiter.      The  existing 
distinction,  between  the  "  Household  "  and  the  "  Cabinet,"  which 

•  The  E  and  R  are  capitals,  and  ara  so  KTiltan  by  hira  in  subsequent  lettei's,  ev- 
idently in  allusion  io  tho  Qaeen'a  inilials,— i'lisnbetlia  Regina. 
t   Anfagraph  in  the  State  Pupor  Office. 
I  13  Dee.  1674.    LflUEdowne  MSS.  18.  art  96. 
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even  requires  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  shall  withdraw  when  the  Queen's  speech 
is  to  be  read  in  Council  for  her  approval,  Was  then  unknown ;  and 
all  privy  councillors  were  summoned  to  deliberate  on  important 
affairs  of  state  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign, 

Hatton  was  chiefly  relied  upon  for  making  any  communication 
to  the  Queen  of  peculiar  delicacy.  Thus  the  [»„„,,  t-yja  i 
Prime    Minister   writes  to  him,  begging  him  to     I-  '  '■' 

suggest  to  her  that  the  only  cure  ibr  a  tooth-ache,  from  which  she 
then  suffered,  was  to  have  the  tooth  extracted, — information  which 
her  physicians  were  afraid  to  communicate  to  her,  chloToform,  be- 
ing then  unknown ; 

"  Mr.  Vice -chamberlain,  I  heard  of  her  Majesty's  indisposition 
by  some  pain  in  her  head ;  and  then  how  can  any  of  her  poor 
members,  having  life  by  her  as  our  head,  be  without  pain  ?  If 
my  coming  thither  might  either  diminish  her  pain,  or  be  thought 
convenient,  I  would  not  be  absent ;  although  in  grief  I  am  pres- 
ent, and  do  most  heartily  beseech  God  to  deliver  her  from  all  grief, 
praying  yon  to  let  me  know  of  her  Majesty's  amendment:  not 
doubting  but  you  are  careful  by  the  physicians  to  provide  the 
remedy,  which  is  said  to  be  only  the  withdrawing  of  some  one 
tooth  that  is  touched  with  some  humourous  cause,  and,  except 
that  be  removed,  her  Majesty's  pain  shall  not  be  quit.  And 
though  her  Highness  doth  not  or  will  not  so  think,  yet  I  assure 
you  it  is  said  that  the  physicians  do  of  knowledge  affirm  it.hbwso- 
ever  they  forbear  to  impart  t  to  her.  Besides  ray  prayer  I  can- 
not tell  what  to  yield  for  her  Majesty's  ease  more  than  this  infor- 
mation ;  praying  you  to  examine  the  truth,  and  further  truth  to 
her  Majesty's  service,  and  to  her  ease  in  this  point,  21st  April, 
1578. 

"  Yours  assuredly, 

"  W.  BUSHOLEY." 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  writes  to  him  in  a  strain  which  shows 
that,  though  rivals,  they  were  now  friends.  The  Queen  being 
on  a  visit  at  Wanstead,  while  the  gallant  host  was  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  illness,  he  thus  addresses  the  "Vice -chamberlain,  who 
was  in  waiting  upon  her  : 

"  I  humbly  thank  God  to  hear  of  the  increase  of  her  Majesty's 
gocd  health,  and  am  most  glad  that  she  took  that  happy  medicine 
that  wrought  so  well  with  her,  as  I  perceive  by  your  letter  it  did. 
I  trust  it  will  help  to  prolong  and  perfect  that  which  we  all  daily 
pray  for.  I  hope  now,  ere  long,  to  be  with  you,  to  enjoy  that  bles- 
sed sight  which  I  have  been  so  long  kept  from.  A  few  of  these 
days  seem  many  years  and  I  think  I  shall  feel  a  worse  grief  ere  I 
se6k  so  far  a  remedy  again."  „,       -^u    iri-  .t,  ti. 

Nay,  Leicester  soon  after,  havmg  quarrelled  with  Ji,Uzabeth, 
employs  Hatton  to  soothe  the  Queen,  and  to  excrrse  j^,  5.  1579.] 
his  absence  from  Court : —  ,,    ^  t  ;■    1         . 

■'  1  do  most  earnestly  desire  you  to  excuse  mo  that  I  forbear  to 
12* 
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come,  being  as  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning  tronWed  and  grieved 
both  in  heart  and  mind.  I  am  not  nniriUing,  Glod  knows,  to  servo 
her  Majesty,  wherein  I  may,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  hfe,  bnt  most 
unfit  at  this  time  to  make  repair  to  that  place  where  so  many  eyes 
are  witnesses  of  my  open  and  great  disgraces  deSivered  from  her 
Majesty's  mouth," 

Hatton  soon  after  incurred  much  discredit  by  taking  a  very  act- 
ive part  in  prosecuting  what  was  called  "  a  seditious  libel,"  being 
a  pamphlet  shelving  the  dangers  which  woiild  arise  to  the  state 
from  the  Queen's  proposed  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Stubbes  the  author,  and  Paget  the  publisher,  were  condemned  to 
lose  their  right  hands,  and  to  saffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  Cam- 
den, who  was  present,  says  that  "  their  rights  hands  vpere  cut  off 
with  a  cleaver,  driven  through  the  wrist  with  the  force  of  a  beetle." 
Stnbbes,  in  hopes  of  a  remission  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  soon 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vice -chamberlain,  in  which  he  says,  "  The 
judgment-seat  which  gave  sentence  against  my  fault,  will  yet  tes- 
tify my  humble  and  dutiful  reverence  throtighout  all  my  defence 
and  answering  for  myself  The  scaffold  of  execution  can  witness 
my  loya!  care  to  give  all  good  example  of  meet  obedience ;  inso- 
much as,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  pain  and  doleful  loss  of  my 
hand  immediately  before  chopped  o:^  I  was  able,  by  God's  mercy, 
to  say  with  heart  and  tongue,  before  I  left  the  block,  these  words, 
'  God  save  the  Queen !' " 

Yet  Ilatton  himself,  on  every  accomit,  highly  disapproved  of  the 
French  match,  and  actually  took  a  prominent  part  in 
breaking  it  off  He  ia  represented  as  having  then 
i  Elizabeth  to  answer  the  reproaches  of  her  discarded  suit- 
or, by  a  speech  which  few  would  have  ventured  to  make  in  her 
hearing;  for  he  pointed  out  the  desparity  of  age  between  them, 
and  tire  improbability  of  her  having  issue  if  she  were  to  marry. 
The  Duke  declared  that  "  the  women  of  England  were  as  change- 
able and  capricious  as  the  waves  which  encircled  their  island."  * 

Yet  Sir  Christopher  ccaitinued  himself,  now  and  long  after,  to 
s  a  lover. 

TO  THE   qtjegn's  most  eotal  majesty. 


.  1581.] 


/b^   A 


"  I  most  humbly  with  all  dntiful  reverence  beseech  your  sacred 
-Majesty  to  pardon  my  presumption  in  writing  to  your  Highness. 
Your  kingly  benefits,  together  with  your  most  rare  regard  of  your 
:  simple  and  poor  slave,  hath  put  this  passion  into  me  to  imagine 
that  for  so  exceeding  and  infinite  parts  of  unspeakable  goodness  I 
can  use  no  other  means  of  thankfulness  than  by  bowing  the  knees 

*  Camden,  375, 
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of  my  own  licart  with  all  humility  to  look  upon  yonv  singular 
graces  with  love  and  faith  perdurable. 

"  I  should  sin,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  against  a  holy  ghost  most 
damnably,  if  towards  your  Highness  I  should  be  found  unthankful. 
Aiford  me  the  favour,  therefore,  moat  dear  Lady,  that  your  clear 
and  most  fair  eyes  may  read  and  register  these  my  duties,  which  I 
beseech  our  God  to  requite  you  for. 

"  The  poor  wretch  my  sick  aervajit  receiveth  again  his  life,  being 
as  in  the  physician's  opinion  more  than  half-death,  through  your 
most  princely  love  of  his  poor  Master,  and  holy  charitable  care, 
without  respect  of  your  own  danger,  of  the  poor  wretch.  "We  have 
right  Christian  devotion  to  pray  for  your  Highness,  which  God 
for  His  mercy's  sake  kindle  in  us  for  ever  to  the  end  of  our  lives. 

"  I  should  not  dissemble,  my  dear  Sovereign,  if  I  wrote  how 
unpleasant  and  froward  a  countenance  is  grown  in  me'throughmy 
absence  from  your  most  amiable  and  royal  presence,  but  I  dare  not 
presume  to  trouble  your  Highness  with  my  not  estimable  griefs, 
but  in  my  country  I  daro  avow  this  fashion  will  fnll  evil  become 
me.  I  hope  your  Highness  w^ill  pardon  my  tmsatisfied  humour, 
that  knoweth  not  how  to  end  such  complaints  as  are  in  my  thoughts 
ever  new  to  begin ;  but  duty  shall  do  me  leave  off  to  cumber  your 
heavenlifce  eyes  with  my  vains  babblings.  And,  as  most  nobly 
your  Highness  preserveth  and  royally  conserveth  your  own  poor 
creature  and  vassal,  so  shall  he  live  and  die  in  pure  and  unspotted 
faith  towards  you  for  SveR.  God  bless  your  Highness  with  long 
life,  and  prosper  you  to  the  end  in  all  your  kingly  affairs.  At 
Bedford,  this  Wednesday  morning,  September,  1530.  Would  God 
I  were  worthy  to  write 

"  Your  bounden  slave, 

"  Chr.  Hattok."  * 

Still  more  strange  is  the  following  letter,  written  in  a  time  of 
epidemic  sickness  by  him  to  the  confidant  of  Elizabeth  and  him- 
self, Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  —  evidently  intended  to  be  shown  to 
her.  I  hardly  venture  to  copy  it,  aiid  have  not  the  courage  to 
comment  up  jn  it :  — 

"  My  good  Sir  Thomas,  —  I  thank  you  much  for  your  happy  let- 
ters, assuring  our  dear  Mistress  her  present  health  unto  me ;  pray 
God  continue  it  for  EvgR.  i  have  one  servant  yet  free  of  infec- 
tion, which  I  tiiist  I  may  use  to  deliver  my  care  and  duty,  to  my 
singular  comfort  and  satisfaction.  I  have  presumed  fo  send  him, 
that  I  may  daily  know  either  by  my  own  or  yours  the  true  state  of 
our  Mistress,  whom  through  choice  I  love  no  less  Uian  he  that 
by  the  greatness  of  a  kingly  birth  and  fortune  is  most  fit  to  have 
her.  I  am  lUtewise  bold  to  commend  my  most  humble  duty  by 
this  letter  and  ring,  which  hath  the  virtue  to  expel  infectious  airs, 
and  is,  as  is  telied  to  me,  to  be  wearen  betwixt  the  sweet  dugs, — 
the  chaste  nest  of  most  pure  constancy.  I  trust,  Sir,  when  the 
virtue  is  known,  it  shall  not  be  refused  for  the  value."  t 

•Original  in  State  Pnper  Office.        tOriginul  in  HarleiaaMSS.416,  f.  200. 
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In  recompense  for  this  charm,  he  received  from  the  Qneen  a 
vei7  tender  epistle,  which  revived  liia  romantic  passion  to  its  pris- 
tine fervour,  and  he  is  again  her  "  Lydo"  and  her  "  Sfieep." 


A  A 


"  Tlic  gracious  assurance  which  your  Highness's  grave  letters 
i  Sept  1580  1  ^'^  i^ost  hberahy  give  me  of  your  singulai-  favour 
'-     '      '  'J     and  inestimable  goodness,  I  have  received  on  my 

knees  with  such  reverence  as  becometh  yonr  most  obliged  bond- 
man ;  and  withhbe  humility,  in  my  most  dutiful  and  grateful  man- 
ner, I  do  offer  in  God's  presence  myself,  my  life,  and  ail  that  I  am 
or  is  me,  to  be  disposed  to  the  end,  and  my  death  to  do  your  ser- 
vice, in  inviolable  faith  and  sincerity. 

"The  cunning  of  your  Highness'  style  of  writing,  with  the  con- 
veyance of  yonr  rare  sentence  and  matter,  is  exceedingly  to  he 
liked  of;  hut  the  subject  which  it  hath  pleased  your  Majesty  to 
endite  for  my  particular,  exceedeth  all  the  eloquence,  yea,  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  world.  Yonr  Tvords  are  sweet,  yonr  heart  is  full 
of  mre  and  royal  faith :  the  ■writing  of  your  fair  hand,  directed  by 
youi  constant  and  sacred  heart,  do  raise  in  me  joy  unspeakable. 
Would  God  they  did  not  rather  puff  up  my  dejected  spirits  with 
too  much  pride  and  hope.  I  most  humbly  thank  God  for  these 
admirable  gifts  in  your  Majesty ;  they  exceed  and  abound  towards 
your  Highness  unequally  in  the  measure  of  His  graces  amongst 
men,  so  far  as,  God  knoweth,  there  is  not  your  like.  I  cmve  most 
humbly  your  gracious  favour  and  pardon  for  the  offence  I  have 
made  you.  Frogs,  near  the  friends  where  I  then  was,  are  much 
more  plentiful,  and  of  less  value,  than  their  fish  is :  and  because  I 
knew  that  poor  beast  seasonable  in  your  sight,  I  therefore  blindly 
entered  into  that  presumption,  hut  Msericordia^M  super  omnia 
opera,  ttta, 

"  God  bless  your  Highness  in  all  your  kingly  afiairs,  and  direct 
them  through  your  wonted  wisdom  in  that  course  that  shall  EveR 
succeed  to  your  comfort.  I  find  the  gracious  sign  of  your  letters 
of  most  joyful  signification,  and  the  abbreviation  of  delays  will  breed 
a  much  more  delightful  hope  in  that  great  cause.*  Against 
love  and  ambition  your  Highness  hath  holden  a  long  war ;  they  are 
the  violent  affections  that  encumber  the  hearts  of  men :  but  now, 
my  most  dear  Sovereign,  it  is  more  than  time  to  yield,  or  else  this 
love  will  leave  you  in  war  and  disquietness  of  yourself  and  estate, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  world  will  be  most  mahciously  bent  to 
encumber  your  sweet  qiuet,  and  the  happy  peace  of  this  most 
blessed  Realm.  I  pray  God  bless  your  kingly  resolutions  what- 
ISveR.  .  I  trust  yom'  Highness  will  pardon  this  part  of  my  pre- 
sumption, because  your  little  $  siphere  hath  profferedthe  occasion. 

*  These  and  other  allusions  in  this  letter  are  very  oliseare. 
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And  so  yonr  highness'  most  hnrahle  Lydds,  a  thousand  times  more 
happy  in  that  you  vouchsafe  them  youis,  than  in  that  they  cover 
and  conserve  the  poor  eyes,  most  lowly  do  leave  yon  in  your 
kingly  seat  in  God's  most  holy  protection.  Yonr  Majesty's  Sheep 
and  most  bound  vassal, 

"  Chb.   Hatton."* 

Hatton  seems  now  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  influence  over  the 
Qneen,  and  to  have  lived  very  qnietly  for  some  years,  often  re- 
ceiving letters  from  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  as  well  as  from  lay 
courtiers,  praying  him  to  intercede  with  her  Majesty  in  their  be- 
half However,  he  suffered  such  ill-usage  from  r  .  .  ,„ .  -. 
heragain  that  he  withdrew  from  Conrt  to  his  house  '  'p^^^>  -1 
at  Iloldenby  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  remained  in  great 
sorrow  and  perplexity  many  days.  At  last  she  took  compassion 
upon  him,  and  sent  a  kind  message  begging  him  to  return.  There- 
upon he  wrote  her  the  following  letter  full  of  humility  and  contri- 
tion, yet  showing  a  deep  sense  of  her  arbitrary  and  capricious  de- 


"  On  the   knees  of  my  heart,  most  dear  and   dread    Sovereign 
Majesty,  I  beseech   pardon  and  goodness  at  your    ,  i5841 

princely   hands.     I  fear  I  offend  you  in  lack  of  at-    '  "     '  *' 

tendance  on  your  princely  presence,  wherein,  before  our  God, 
frowardness  and  obstinacy  of  mind  are  as  far  from  me  as  love 
and  duty  would  ha^e  them  ;  but  that  the  griefs  and  son^ows  of  my 
soul  so  oppress  me  as  I  cannot  express  unto  you,  and  so  entangle 
my  spirits  that  they  turn  me  out  of  myself,  and  tlierehy  making 
me  unfit  to  be  seen  of  you,  is  the  title  cause  that  I  forbear  access. 
I  most  humbly  thank  yoiu  sacred  Majesty  for  your  two  late  re- 
comfortations.  Would  God  I  had  deserved  your  former  goodness  ; 
for,  God  knoweth,  your  good  favour  hath  not  been  ever,  or  at  any 
time,  evil  employed  on  me  your  poor  disconsolate  ■wretch.  I  will 
leave  all  former  protestations  of  merit  or  meanings  ;  only  I  affirm, 
in  tJie  presence  of  God,  that  I  have  followed  and  loved  the  foot- 
steps of  your  most  princely  person  with  all  faith  and  sincerity, 
with  a  mind  most  single,  aud  free  from  all  ambition  or  any  other 
private  respects.  And  though,  towards  God  and  Kmgs,  men  can- 
not be  free  of  faults,  yet,  wilfully  or  wittingly.  He  knoweth  that 
made  me,  I  never  offended  your  most  sacred  Majesty,  My  negli- 
gence towards  God,  and  too  high  presumptions  towards  your  Ma- 
jesty, have  been  sins  worthily  deserving  more  punishments  than 
these.  But,  Madam,  towards  yourself  leave  not  the  causes  of  my 
presumptions  unremembered ;  and,  though  you  find  them  as  unfit 
for  me  as  unworthy  of  you,  yet  in  tlieir  nature,  of  a  good  mind 
they  are  not  hatefully  to  be  despised.  I  humbly  prostrate  myself 
at  your  gracious  feet,  and  do  most  heartily  recognize  that  all  God's 
punishments  laid  on  me  by  your  princely  censure  are  taken  hy  me 
with  singular  humility  ;  wherein  I  stand  as  free  from  grudging  of 

*  Antogrsph  in  the  Stale  Pnpev  Office. 
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heart,  as  I  am  full  of  intolerable  and  vain  perplexity.  God  in 
Heaven  bleas  your  Royal  Ma-jesty  with  a  long  life,  a  joyful  heart, 
a  prosperous  reign,  and  ■with  Heaven  at  the  last.  Your  Majesty's 
most  lowly  subject  ani3  most  nnwortby  servant. 

"  Ch.  Hatton." 

Hatton  was  next  alarmed  by  the  Queen's  growing  partiality  for 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  but  when  New  Year's  Day  came  round  he 
sent  her  a  true  lover's  knot,  with  bracelets  and  other  presents. 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  w^ho  had  been  the  bearer  of  these  tokens, 
greatly  comforted  him  by  stating  that  they  had  been  much  prized, 
and  that  his  new  rival  w^s  slighted : — 

"  Sir, — Your  bracelets  be  embraced  according  to  your  worth,  and 
the  good-will  of  the  sender,  which  is  held  of  such  great  price  as 
your  true  friend  tells  yon,  I  think  in  ray  heart  you  have  great 
(.ause  to  take  most  comfort  in,  for  seldom  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
more  hearty  and  noble  aiTecfion  expressed  by  her  Majesty  towards 
yon  than  she  showed  upon  this  occasion,  which  will  ask  more 
leisure  than  is  now  left  me  particularly  to  let  you  know.  The  sum 
IS  she  tlimks  you  faithfullest  and  of  most  worth,  and  thereafter 
will  leg^id  you  :  so  she  saith,  so  I  hope,  and  so  there  is  just  cause, 
fehe  told  rae  she  thought  your  absence  as  long  as  yoiu-self  did,  and 
P  TiS'il    marveled  that  you  came    not      I  let  her    Majesty 

[A.  D.  .J    jjj^g^^  understanding  it  by  Varney,  that  you  had  no 

place  here  to  test  yourself,  which  after  standing  and  waiting  you 
much  needed;  whereupon  she  grew  very  much  displeased  and 
would  not  believe  that  any  should  be  placed  in  your  lodging,  but 
sending  Mr.  Darcy  to  understand  the  matter,  found  that  Sir  Wa. 
R.  lay  there,  wherewith  she  grew  more  angry  with  my  L.  Cham- 
berlain than  I  wished  she  had  been,  and  used  bitterness  of  speech 
against  K,.,  telUng  me  before  that  she  had  rather  see  him  hanged 
than  equal  hira  with  you,  or  that  the  world  should  think  she  did 
so.  Messengers  bear  no  blame ;  and  though  you  give  me  no 
thanks,  I  must  tell  you,  that  your  Highness  saith  you  are  a  knave 
for  sending  her  such  a  thing  and  of  that  price,  which  you  know 
she  will  not  send  back  again ;  that  is,  the  not*  she  most  loves,  and 
she  thinks  cannot  be  undone ;  but  I  keep  the  best  to  the  last. 
This  enclosed,  which  it  pleased  her  to  read  to  me,  and  I  mttst  be 
a  record  of,  which  if  I  might  see  surely  performed,  I  should  have 
one  of  my  greatest  desires  upon  earth ;  I  speak  it  faithfully." 

Hatton's  hold  of  the  Queen's  heart  was,  in  truth,  considerably 
weakened ;  but  he  now  gained  her  good  opinion  and  friendship 
more  than  ever,  by  his  exertions  to  free  her  from  the  dread  which, 
she  entertained  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  began  with  a 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  which,  considering  his  notoriously  profligate 
life,  must  have  a  little  shocked  the  religions  feelings  of  his  audi- 
ence, though  no  one  present  ventured  to  oppose  him.  Rising  in 
hi  s  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  detailing  the  plots  which 

*  "  Tlie  true  love  knot." — Marginal  note. 
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he  filleged  to  be  concocted  against  Elizabeth  and  the  Pi-otestant 
faith,  he  moved  that  besides  the  rendering  of  our  most  humble 
and  loyal  thanks  to  her  Highness,  we  do,  being  now  assembled, 
forthwith  jom  our  hearts  and  minds  together  in  most  humble  and 
eaiQcst  prayei  unto  Almighty  God  for  the  long  continuance  of  the 
most  pro ipeious  pieservation  of  her  Majesty,  with  most  due  and 
thankful  aLknowledgment  of  his  infinite  benefits  and  blessings 
poured  uj.on  this  whole  realm  through  the  mediation  of  her 
Highness  s  ministry  under  him."  This  being  carried  unanimous- 
ly, the  gentleman  of  her  Highness's  Privy  Chamber,  acting  the 
part  of  Chaplain  to  the  House,  pulled  a  form  of  supplication  from 
his  pocket  to  the  above  efiect,  and  all  the  members  present,  diop- 
ping  down  on  then  knees  with  seeming  devotion,  joined  with  him 
\n  his  litany.* 

He  was  very  active  in  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons 
the  bill  under  which  Mary  was  to  be  tried. t 

He  sat  on  the  bench  as  a  commissioner  at  the  preliminary  trials 
of  Babingfon,   Savage,  Ballard,    Abington,  Tiiney,  j^,  i-jsri 

and  the  other  conspirators.     Savage's  confession  be-  '    ^^'^'  '' 

ing  proved, — ^with  a  view  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  as  evidence 
Rgainst  Mary,  Lord  Commissioner  Hatton  thus  addressed  him  : — 
"  Savage,  I  must  aik  thee  one  question  :  Was  not  all  this  willingly 
and  voluntarily  confessed  by  thyself  without  menacing,  witliout 
torture,  and  without  ofier  of  any  torture  ?"  The  poor  wretch,  in  the 
the  vain  hope  of  mercy,  eagerly  replied,  "  Yes ! " 

Although  the  two  Chief  Justices,  May  and  Anderson,  and  Chief 
Baron  Manwood,  were  present,  Hatton  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  trial ;  and  iwhen  it  "waa  getting  late  in  the  evening  ob- 
served, they  should  hardly  he  able  to  finish  the  business  if  they 
sat  up  all  night,  and  ordered  the  Court  to  be  adjourned  till  seven 
o'clock  next  morning. $ 

He  then  strongly  urged  Ballard  to  a  full  confession,  saying  to 
him,  "  0,  BaUard,  Ballard,  what  hast  thou  done?  A  sort  of  brave 
youths,  endowed  with  good  gifts,  by  thy  inducements  hast  thou 
brought  to  their  titter  destruction  and  confusion."  The  young  man 
exclaiming,  "  Hoiwbeit,  say  ■what  you  ■will,  I  ■will  say  no  more  '." 
Hatton  added,  "  Nay  Ballard  you  must  say  more,  and  shall  say 
more,  for  you  must  not  commit  high  treasons  and  then  huddle  them 
up.     But  is  this  ihy  Rel/gw  CathoUca  ?     Nay,  rather  it  is  DiaboH- 

He  next  took  m  hand  Bamewel),  another  prisoner,  administering 
to  him  this  string  of  interrogatories.  "  O,  Bamewell,  Barnewell, 
didst  not  thou  come  to  Eiehmond,  and  when  her  Majesty  walked 
abroad,  didst  not  thou  there  view  her  and  all  her  company — what 
weapons  they  had,  and  how  they  walked  alone  ?  and  didst  traverse 
the  ground,  and  thereupon  coming  back  to  London  didst  make  re- 
lation to  Bahington,  how  it  was  a  most  easy  matter  to  kill  her  Ma- 

»  1  Pari.  Hist.  828.  127  Eliz.  c.  1.  t  I  St.  Tr.  1127.  1131, 
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jesiy,  and  what  thou  hadst  seen  and  done  at  the  Court?  Yes,  I 
know  thou  didst  so."  Taking  all  this  for  confessed,  he  then,  with- 
out being  sworn,  gives  some  evidence  himself:  "  Nay,  I  can  assure 
thee,  moreover,  and  it  is  most  true  which  I  say,  that  her  Majesty 
did  know  that  thou  didst  come  to  that  end,  and  she  did  see  and 
mark  thee  how  thou  didst  view  her  and  her  company ;  but  had  it 
been  known  to  some  there  as  well  as  unto  her,  thou  hadst  never 
brought  news  to  Babington.  Such  is  the  magnanimity  of  our 
Sovereign,  which  God  grant  be  not  overmuch  in  not  fearing  such 
traitors  as  thou  art." 

The  sentence  on  the  prisoner  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Anderson,  but  this  was  prefaced  by  "  an  excellent  good 
speech  from  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  showing  how,  stirred  up  by 
wicked  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Pope,  they  bad  conspired  to 
mnrder  die  Queen's  Majesty,  to  deliver  the  Queen  of  Scots  " — 
{charges  which  were  proved) ; — "  to  sack  the  city  of  London  ;  to 
rob  and  destroy  all  the  wealthy  subjects  of  the  realm ;  to  kill  di- 
vers of  the  Privy  Council ;  to  set  fire  to  all  the  Queen's  ships,  and 
to  clog  all  the  great  ordnance" — {charges  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence.) He  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  falsehood  of  a  book 
recently  printed  at  Kome,  and  made  hy  the  Papitsts,  wherein  they 
affirjn  that  "  the  English  Catholics  who  suffer  for  religion  be  lap- 
ped in  bear-skins  and  bated  to  death  with  dogs." 

But  although  he  had  very  roughly  refused  a  prisoner's  request 
to  have  a  pair  of  writing  tables  to  set  down  what  wits  alleged 
against  him, — another,  after  sentence  of  death,  praying  that  his 
debts  might  be  satisfied  out  of  his  property,  the  Vice- Chamberlain 
good  naturedly  asked  the  amount ;  and  being  told  that  six  Euigels 
would  be  sufficient,  he  stud,  "  Then  I  promise  thee  it  shall  be 
paid." 

He  was  next  engaged  in  the  very  delicate  task  of  interrogating 
Nau  and  Curie,  Mary's  secretaries,  ■whose  examinations  were  to  be 
used  as  the  chief  evidence  against  their  mistiess.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  this  by  a  letter  from  Burghiey,  saying  "  they  wold  yeld 
soewbat  to  confirm  ther  mystriss,  if  they  war  persuaded  that  them- 
selves might  scape,  and  the  blow  fall  upon  ther  M".  betwixt  hir 
head  and  shoulders."*  Most  strangely,  the  original  letter,  supposed 
to  establish  Mary's  complicity,  was  not  shown  to  them,  and  "  an 
abstract  of  the  principal  points  of  it"  being  read,  thoy  were  re- 
quired to  say,  upon  oath,  whether  they  could  not  recall  these  points 
to  their  recollection  as  having  been  contained  in  it.t 

He  was  named  as  one  of  the  Judges  for  the  trial  of  the  unhappy 

,Q        J- ,g  leggi  Mary.     While  the  proceedings  against  her 

L        "  '1  -were  pushed  forward  at  FotJieringay,  he  slept 

every  night  at  Apthorpe,  the  seat  of  Sir  "Walter  Mildraay,  about 

*  Burghloy  io  Hal  ton,  Sept.  i,  1586, — a  Bportire  anticipation  of  Marj's  falo 
probably  ivrilteii  to  be  shown  to  Elizabelli. 
t  EIHs,  iii.  6. 
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five  miles  off!  Here  he  carried  on  a  private  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  curious  to  obsei*ve  that  ou  such  a 
solemn  occasion  he  still  addressed  her  as  a  lover;! 

I  suspect  that  when  the  Conrt  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  October,  he  had  sent  off  an  express  to  inform  Elizabeth  that 
Mary  had  hitherto  resolutely  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  tribunal,  and  tliat  Elizabeth  had  returned  an  answer  wbich 
had  reuched  him  early  next  morning,  reproaching  him  and  the 
other  Judges  with  their  ill  success.  In  the  State  Paper  Office,  at 
Westminster,  there  is  extant  the  following  reply  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Sir  Christopher  Ha.tton: — 


A-  ^    ^- 


"  Mat  it  please  vouii  sacred  Majesty,  Your  princely  g. 
towards  me  is  so  infinite,  as  in  my  poor  wit  I  am  not  able  to  com- 
prehend the  least  part  thereof.  I  must  therefoie  fail  io  duty  of 
thankf'alness  as  your  Mutton,  and  lay  all  upon  God,  with  my  hum- 
ble prayers  to  requite  you  in  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  most  sin- 
cere and  devout  manner,  that,  through  God's  grace,  I  may  possibly 
devise.  Your  Majesty's  good  servant,  Mr.  Conway,  hath  taken  a. 
wonderful  sore  journey.  He  hath  from  your  Majesty  a  httlS' 
daunted  me.  I  most  humbly  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon.  Godi 
and  your  Majesty  be  praised  I  have  recovered  my  perfect  health; 
and  if  now  for  my  ease  or  pleasure  I  should  be  found  negligent  in 
your  service,  I  Tvere  much  unworthy  of  that  life  which  many  a, 
time  your  Eoyai  Majesty  bath  given  me.  I  might  likewise  sustain 
some  obloquy,  whereof  I  have  heard  somewhat ;  but  my  will  and 
wit,  and  whatever  is  in  me,  shall  be  found  assuredly  yours,  whether 
I  be  sick  or  whole,  or  what  SveR  become  of  me  deem  they  what 
pleaseth  them.  God  in  Heaven  bless  your  Majesty, and  grant  me- 
no  longer  life  than  that  my  faith  and  love  may  E\alt  be  Ibund  in- 
violable and  spotless  to  so  royal  and  peerless  a  Princess.  At  Ap- 
thoipe,  this  13th  of  October  1586.  Your  Eoyal  Majesty's  most, 
bounden  poor  slave, — Cuk.  Hatton." 

Conway,  charged  with  this  missive,  having  started  on  "  a  won^- 
derfiii  sore  journey  "  hack  again  to  Westminster,  Hatton  hod  has- 
tened to  Fotheringay,  resolved  (o  show  that  his  tdU  and  his  w)*' 
were  wholly  devoted  to  his  mistress,  let  others  deem  of  him  whafc 
they  pleased.  And  now  he  did  good  service,,  for  it  was  entirely  by 
his  artiid  persuasion  that  Mary  was  this  day  induced  .j-,  ^-.,, 
"  to  lay  aside  the  bootless  privilege  of  royal  dignity,  to  ^  ^^'  '■'' 
appear  in  judgment,  and  to  show  her  innocency,  lest,  by  avoiding- 
trmi  she  might  draiv  upon  herself  suspicion,  and  lay  upon  het 
reputation  an  eternal  blot  and  aspersion."* 

"lStTr.1171.    Camdi;n,  li.  iii  p.  37.     Anlo.p.lSO. 
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The  trial  now  proceeding,  he  left  the  conduct  of  it  to  Borghley 
and  the  other  counsel  for  the  Crown,  silently  enjoying  the  effect 
of  the  confessions  and  examinations  which  he  had  so  dexterously 
prepared. 

But  when  judgment  had  been  given  he  delivered  a  violent 
FN  1 586  1  ^P^^*^^  ^^  '•^^  House  of  Commons,  urging  the  House 
L  °^'  'J  to  petition  that  it  might  immediately  be  carried  into 
execution.  "  He  explained,  at  gj-eat  length,  the  practices  and  at- 
tempts caused  and  procured  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Inie  and  sincere  religion  established  in  this 
realm;  yea,  and  withal  (winch  his  heart  quaked  and  trembled  to 
utter  and  think  on),  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  Queen's 
most  sacred  person,  to  the  utter  desolation  of  this  most  noble  realm 
of  England.  He  therefore  thought  it  good  for  his  part,  that  speedy 
consultation  be  had  by  this  House  for  the  cutting  off  this  great  de- 
linquent by  due  coui^e  of  justice ;  concluding  with  these  words  of 
Scripture — JSfepereat  Israel,  pereat  Absolon." 

Hatton  afterwards  brought  down  a  message, "  that  her  Highness, 
fN  14  1586  T  '^^'v^'i  **y  s"^^  commiseration  for  the  Scottish 
I    °^'      '  ■■'     Queen  in  respect  of  her  former  dignity  and 

great  fortunes  in  her  younger  years,  her  nearness  of  kindred  to 
her  Majesty,  and  also  of  her  sex,  could  be  well  pleased  to  for- 
bear taking  of  her  blood,  if  by  any  other  means,  to  be  devised 
by  the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's 
person-'and  government  might  otherwise  be  preserved.  But  here- 
in she  left  them,  nevertheless,  to  their  own  free  liberty  and 
disposition."  He  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  a  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  "  That  no  other  way,  c!e\'ice,  or 
means  whatsoever  could  or  can  possibly  be  found  or  imagined,  that 
such  safety  can  in  rnywise  be  had,  so  long  as  the  said  Queen  of 
Scots  doth  or  shall  live,"* 

The  zealous  Vice- chamberlain  was  subsequently  instrumental 
in  causing  the  death-warrant  to  be  sent  off  to  be  executed.  Being 
TFeb  2  1587  1  ™f*"'^^^^^y  ^**"'6taryDavisonthat  the  Great  Seat 
^        ■    '  ''  was   appended   to  it,  and  that  the    Queen  had 

pretended  to  chide  him  for  his  precipitancy,  he  immediately  went 
to  Bui^hley,  and  they  called  the  meeting  of  tlie  Council,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that,  the  forms  of  law  havmg  been  all  duly 
observed,  it  was  their  duty,  without  giving  further  needless  trouble 
to  her  Majesty,  to  take  all  the  remaining  responsibdity  on  them- 
selves. 

"When  the  news  arrived  of  the  close  of  Mary's  sufferings  at 
TFeb  7  1  ^o^lisringay,  Hatton  was  of  coui'se  a  marked  object  of 
^  "  ''  Elizabeth's  assumed  indignation,  and  he  was  ordered, 
with  the  other  Councillors  who  had  concurred  with  him,  to  answer 
for  their  misconduct  in  the  Star  Chamber ;  but  Secretary  Division, 
according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  being  made  the  otdy  victim,  all 

•  1  Pari,  Hist.  884. 
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the  others  were  speediiy  pardoned,  an<3  the  Vice -chamberlain,  for 
his  recent  services,  was  in  higher  favonr  than  ever.  Bath  and 
masques  were  resumed,  and  still  the  handsomest  man,  and  the  best 
drest,  and  the  most  gallant,  and  the  mostgraceful  dancer  at  Court, 
— he  gained  new  consequence,  being  hailed  as  a  successful  orator 
and  statesman. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Lord  ChaHcellor  Bromley  died, 
and  the  Great    Seal  was  to  be  disposed  of     Love    r,  „„, 

iiud  gratitude  filled  the  mind  of  EUzabeth,  and  after  LApkil  ^y.j 
some  misgivings, — whether  he  who  would  have  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent Lord  Chamberlain  was  exactly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  Lord 
Chancellor, — slie  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  appoint  him.  The  in- 
tention however,  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  except  Bm^h- 
ley,  till  the  time  when  the  deed  was  done.  The  Court  then  lay 
at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Palace,  at  Croydon,  and  there, 
in  a  walk  near  her  private  chamber,  the  Queen,  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  circle  of  nobles  and  courtiers,  'taking  the  Seal  in  its  vel- 
vet bag,  delivered  it  to  her  Vice-chamberlam,  ordered  him  before 
the  assembled  company  to  seal  a  writ  of  subptsna  with  it,  and  then 
declared  that  he  was  to  hold  it  aa  Lord  Chaneelior  of  England.* 

Some  of  the  courtiers  at  first  thought  that  this  ceremony  was  a 
piece  of  wicked  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  the  Queen ;  but  when 
it  was  seen  that  she  was  serious,  all  joined  in  congratulating  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor,  and  expressing  satisfaction  that  her  Majesty 
had  been  emancipated  from  the  prejudice  that  a  musty  old  lawyer 
only  was  fit  to  preside  in  the  Chancery,  whereas  that  Court  being 
governed  not  by  the  strict  mles  of  law,  but  by  natural  equity,  jus- 
tice would  be  much  better  administered  there  by  a  gentleman  of 
plain  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Very  different  were  the  reasonings  in  Westminster  Hall  and 
the  Inns  of  Court  when  the  news  of  Hatton's  appointment  arriv- 
ed fiom  Croydon.  "  The  gownsmen  grudging  hereat,  conceived 
his  advancement  their  injury, — that  one  not  thoroughly  bred  to  the 
laws  should  be  preferred  to  the  place.  They  said,  how  could  he 
cure  diseases  unacquainted  with  their  causes,  who  might  easily 

*  "  Mcmdnra  qil  rtie  Subliaii,  &c,  (AprLl  29,  39  Elii )  Mug.  Sigill.  in  cnstodii  Dne 
liegine  exisicna  opad  Croydon  in  Com.  SHrr.  sua,  serenisainia  MAjesCHO  ibidem  re- 
sidt'ns  tid  lienepUum  anuin  in  Palacio  Keverendiaximi  in  Xto  Palris  Johnnnes  (^an- 
luiir,  &c.  nu  iliidvni  similiior  in  private  Hmbulatarlo  jaKtn  priratnm  cameram  sne 
Mnjostatis  sun  scrcniesima  iUttjcslaa  ewcnd.  preaenB  circa  ho-  em  qnarlam  poft  me- 
redicm  ejuadam  disi  ac  in  proaeBcJa  dicii  reverendisaimi  Patris,  fee  &c.  Sigill.  Meg. 
pi'dm  JHuens  in  funeatra  infihedicli  amhnUtorii  in  bags  do  valacto  rubco  indusa 
sua  gensniasiiiiti  Majesfaa  acieplt  in  manibna  anis  ot  tatebnt  actmm  ad  medinm  ejna- 
dora  anibulalorii  av  ibidem  In  presentia  prda  dicto  Egregio  Viro  Xlofero  Ualton 
luiliti  tradiilit  et  iterom  iminodiate  c  manibns  dicti  egrcgii  viri  roripiebat  et  estralii 
jutiebat  et  nadail"  Tlion  comes  ilio  sealing  of  tho  auhpcsna,  with  tbe  reMoration 
of  tlia  aeiil  lo  iho  bag.  "  Et  sigill.  prdm  in  bagam  predii'tiira  cle  velutlo  tulieo  im- 
positum  riicirt  siicra  Maiostns  ro^a  dicio  nobili  tii'o  Xtofero  Hatcon  milici  in  pre- 
scwia  prrta  redelilierrtbHt  IpBaqiie  Xlofernm  Hallon  militem  Unm  rancBlIariam 
An"-iJo  lidluni:  el  iljidum  foi-it  ordinnvit  et  constituil  Habeiidam ,"  &c.  &c. —  Rot.Cl. 
!9iai»  p.  24. 
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mistake  tlie  justice  of  tlie  coramcm  law  for  iigour — not  knowing 
Ihe  true  reason  thereof."* 

Considering  ihai  the  Great  Seal  had  now  heen  held  for  thirty 
years  successively  by  eminent  lawers  who  had  established  a  pro- 
cedure, and  laid  do'wn  rules  which  were  well  understood,  and  had 
heen  steadily  adhered  to,  the  prospect  must  have  heen  very 
alarming  of  practising  before  a  Cliancellor  who,  when  he  was  ap- 
ijiointed,  could  hardly-  know  the  distinction  between  a  suhjicena 
and  a  latitat:  for  surely  no  gi'eater  misfortune  can  befall  an  advo- 
cate than  to  lose  a  consummate  Judge  whose  dicisions  might  he 
confidently  anticipated  by  the  initiated  and  to  be  obliged  to  prac- 
tise under  an  incompetent  successor,  before  whom  no  case  is  safe 
and  no  case  is  desperate. 

Meetings  of  the  bar  were  held,  and  it  was  resolved  by  many 
Serjeants  and  Apprentices  that  they  would  not  plead  before  the 
new  Chaneslior;  but  a  few  who  looked  eageily  for  advancement 
dissented.  The  Chancellor  liimself  was  deteimmed  to  biave  the 
slorm,  and  Elizabeth  and  all  her  ministeis  expicssed  a  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  him. 

The  3d  of  May  was  the  firat  day  of  Tiinity  terra,  and  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  the  heads  of  the  law,  were  entcitamed  at 
breakfast  at  the  Chancellor's  mansion  m  Ely  Place,  Holborn. 
From  thence  there  was  a  procession  to  Westminatei  Hall,  exceed- 
ing in  magnificence  any  thing  seen  on  a  similar  occasion  bince  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Wolaey,  whose  crosses,  pillars,  and  pole-axes 
some  old  men  could  still  remember.  First  went  forty  gentlemen 
of  the  Chancellor's  household  all  in  the  same  livery,  with  chnms 
of  gold  about  their  necks.  They  were  followed  by  diveis  pen- 
sioners and  gentlemen  of  the  Queen's  Couit  upon  splendid  foote 
clothes ;  then  came  the  Masters  in  Chancery  and  the  officers  of 
the  Court;  next  rode  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  a  palfrey  richly 
caparisoned,  having  on  his  right  hand  BurghLey,  the  Lord  Trea- 
3iuer,  and  on  his  left  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  after  whom  came 
many  of  the  nobility,  riding  two  and  two ;  then  all  the  Judges  in 
their  robes  and  coifs,  with  Searjeants  and  Apprentices ;  and  last 
of  all  many  Knights  and  a  great  troop  of  their  retinue.f 

This  was  a  much  more  galiaat  show  than  the  line  of  close  car- 
riages now  to  be  seen  moving  from  the  Chancellor's  levee  on  the 
first  day  of  term ;  though  our  predecessors  must  have  been  in  an 
uncomfortable  plight  when  it  rained  during  tireir  march  along  the 
Strand  to  Charing,  and  from  thence  to  Westminster ;  and  though 
there  were  many  traditionary  stories  of  the  misfortunes  which  had 

•Nannlon.  Cnmilon's  nDiountoflhOKi'arabling  of  tlio  lenders  of  the  bnr  is  likeirisa 
Tery  ecrikinir.  "  Clirigtopheriis  vera  Uftttonus,  fiareniissimn  npud  l*i'inci|)rim  ip'a- 
lia,  aaffecmg  orat  ex  aula  Cnnciillarms,  qiiod  jaria  Anglici  eomuiilsdmi  ji'imoieati 
talerual.  III!  enim  ex  qno  EoHesinstii'i  rle  graiin  d^^jotli,  hiino  mniiislfuti'm,  aum- 
mam  cogalis  ili^itnti^  eulmiin,  viria  CRulOKiiisiicia  cE  Doliilihiis  plt^ninqiia  uliin  dda- 

t  Stowe,' Eliz  7^L,    ' 
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befallen  the  Judges  on  their  march,  notwithstanding  the  skill  in 
horsemanship  which  they  had  acquired  from  riding  their  circuits.* 

It  is  said  that  Halfon  was  received  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery 
with  cold  and  silent  disdain.  Nevertheless  there  was,  from  the 
first,  sorae  Utile  business  brought  on  before  him.  The  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  lest  they  should  themselves  be  dismissed, 
were  obliged,  however  discontented  they  might  be,  to  appear  to 
countenance  him.  He  made  no  public  complaint  of  his  reception, 
and  gradually  gained  ground  by  his  great  courtesy  and  sweetness, 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  good  dinners  and  excellent  sack  for  which 
he  was  soon  famous. 

It  would  appear  that  there  was  much  public  curiosity  to  see 
"  the  dancing  Chancellor"  seated  upon  his  tribunal,  and  the  ci^owds 
of  strangers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  so  great  that  there 
came  out  an  order  "by  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,"  iu  tiiese  words  :  —  "For  the  avoydinge  of 
suohe  great  numbers  of  suitors  and  others  as  doe  daylye  pester 
the  Courte  in  the  tyme  of  sittinge,  by  reason  whereof  heretofore 
yt  hath  manye  tymes  happened  that  the  due  reverence  and  sy- 
lence  which  ought  to  be  kepte  and  observed  in  that  honourable 
courte  halhe  bene  imdeutifuUy  neglected,  and  "contrayewise  muche 
untnannerlye  and  unseemlye  behavyour  and  noise  hath  bene  there 
used  to  the  hinderaunce  of  the  due  hearinge  of  such  matters'  and 
causes  as  were  there  to  be  handled,  and  to  the  great  derogacion  of 
the  honour  of  this  cointe  and  dne  reverence  belonging  to  the 
same  — ."  Then  follow  regulations,  by  which  none  were  to  come 
into  court  but  counsel,  attorneys,  officers  and  their  clerks,  and 
parties — who  were  "to  continue  soe  longe  as  the  cause  shal  be  in 
hearinge  and  no  longer,  ajid  all  other  suytors  whatsoever  {excepts 
noblemen  and  siiche  as  be  of  her  Majesties  Privy  Counsell)  were 
to  stand  without  tite  courte,  and  not  suffered  to  come  in  without 
special  Jicens,"  + 

He  was  quite  at  home  when  presiding  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
where  he  had  before  been  accustomed  to  sit  as  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  he  had  the  Chiefs  of  the  common  law  to  assist  him.  To  this 
Court,  according  to  usage,  he  dedicated  W^d»©sda^[fi.g^d^S^wj8, 
On  other  days  he  sat  for  equity  business'  in  the  Court  "of  Chan- 
cery,— in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  mornings,  and  in  his  own 
liouse  in  the  afternoons, $     He  made  an  order  that  four  Masters  in 

*  The  kst  which  hae  rcacheiJ  us  is  ihat  of  Mr.  Justice  Twiaiien,  wlio  waa  thiown 
fi-om  his  hoi'ae  near  Cliaring  Gross,  while  nttending  LorJ  Cliaticaflor  Shafcosbncr. 

1  Reg.  Lib.  B.  31  &  32  [Eliz.  1589,  p.  498.)  I  once  saw  [he  Court  of  Chancery 
crowded  and  oversowing,  like  Drury  Lane  when  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  as  Ladj 
Macbeiiii  butitwBsto  hear  Sheridan  address  I*rd  Eldon.  This  was  slrortlj  be- 
fore ch«  death  orThurlow-:  he  said,  "  I  am  told  iliat  Scott  has  been  acting  plays 
in  Lincoln'E-lnn-llull." 

i  Morning  seems  to  have  been  from  eight  to  eteren,  and  afternoon  from  Iwo  to 
5ve;  the  iotermcdiato  space  being  allowed  for  diaoerandri 
13* 
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Chancery  should  aUvEiys  attend  and  sit  on  the  bench  witli  hiin.  in 
Court,  aad  two  in  his  own  house.* 

He  was  exceedingly  cautious,  "  not  venturing  to  iffade  heyond 
the  shaiiow  margin  of  equity,  where  he  could  distinctly  see  the 
bottom."  He  always  took  time  to  consider  in  cases  of  any  diiH- 
eulty;  and  in  these  he  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  one  Sir  Rich- 
ard Swale,  described  as  his  "  servant-friend,"  who  Avas  a  Doctor  of 
the  Civil  Law,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the 
practice  and  doctiines  of  the  Court. 

By  these  means  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  contrived  to  get  op 
marvellously  well ;  and  though  suitors  might  gramhle,-  as  well  as 
their  counsel,  the  public  took  part  ^'ith  him,  and  tallted  with  con- 
tempt of  "  the  sullen  seijeauts,"  who  at  first  refused  to  plead  be-' 
fore  him.  All  were  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  establish- 
ment ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  made  up  ibr  his  want  of  law  by  his 
rconslant  desire  to  do  what  ivas  just.t  But  the  more  judicious 
grieved;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution  and  good  inieulions,  he 
lOommitted  absurd  blunders,  and  sometimes  did  injustice,  t 

The  attention  of  the  nation  ■was  soon  taken  from  all  such  mat- 
,,j  15881  lers  by  the  danger  which  threatened  the  rehgion  and 

■'  '  ''  HberCies  of  the  country.     The   Imvihcible  Armada 

iwas  now  afloat;  and  EUzabeth  was  reviewing  her  army  at  Til- 

*  Ordo  Cnriie.  Docimo  viij=,  ilie  Aprills  Anno  Hcgni  Elizabclli  ficgine  xxx°. 
■"  The  ti'Ho.  Sir  Gliristopher  Halton,  Iiniglit,Lo.  CliunHeeloi' of  EnglanJ,  liaving 
/beno  ciifiii'mcd  that  of  late  yei'ee  tho  Cuuite  ofCbaunuery  haihc  bene  fur  tlic  most 
(parte  nnfarnisbeii  of  such  Maitere  ol'iha  Channcery  as  are  in  ordjnary  nnd  have 
,flcr  Mill'™  fee  10  attonde  tbcre,  wbcmbj  the  Oignitye  of  tbat  honorable  roui'le  tiath 
ibcnc  in  some  sort  blemislicd,  and  tha  Bamo  tleelitute  of  saeh  ngsJEliiuntes  and  ad- 
■viCBof  thcirn  as  wero  meelo  and  neccaaaty.  Por  remady  thereof  tlio  said  Lo, 
<Chaani!clnrtio[be  order  that  fower  of  this  aftid  ordinary  Musters  ot  Chaunocry  eliall 
'dayly  in  iheit  course  uitende  aC  or  in  the  said  L'ourte  uf  CImuni'cry  upon  iliu  Lencha 
there,  unless  aomo  speciall  caufo  shall  draw  them  from  thenec,  niid  tben  ho  or  they 
-wUusa  course  it  shalliei,  to  procure  aome  other  of  iho  ordynarj  Jlnsiera  of  this 
■Courlo  to  supply  tbeir  places  in  their  absence.  And  also  tha  Lo,  Cbiiuncelor  dotha 
.alsofartber  order  that  two  of  iho  said  Mnaters  being  in  ordyniuj,  shall  lykowiso 
■daylje  niiendc  on  every  Monday,  Tuysday,  and  Thursdny,  in.  the  aftcrnounea,  at 
the  said  Lo.  Cliauni:elor'3  howse,  lo  assist  bis  Lop.  in  snch  causes  as  there  shalbs 
opened  and  lieard  hcforo  him  in  every  terme,  "  I'lia  ordsr  ihen  makes  some  rcgn- 
lations  about  fcea,  "  seeloding  all  Eslraordinary  Musters  whhin  tliree  mylcs  com- 
ipasseofllic  Cliiy  of  London,  and  suburbs  of  ibe  samo,  and  in  all  other  places 
■ivbere  thj  snid  ordjnary  Masiers  shalbc  from  doinge  any  mariner  of  actts  or  exer- 
'Ciaingo  any  authoiyty  belonging  to  the  offyue  and  cleevo  to  the  same." 

if  " — Splondidissime  omnium  quoa  vidimna  gcssit  et  quod  ex  JQfiSEcicntia  defuit 
lequUaia  aupptcre  etaduic" — Camdeu. 

i  There  was  one  ceremony  which  he  mnst  have  performed  with  pecnliar  grace, — 
inalBlliiig  a  Master,  ftlay  16,  1587.  "This  preseui  day  Itithard  Swale,  geuUe- 
man,  IJoittor  nf  the  Civil  Law,  woa  placed  as  a  Masler  ofthe  Chancery  in  ordinniy 
in  the  loom  of  Mr.  Doctor  Bartelej  deceased,  by  the  iliglil  Honouiiilile  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatron,  Kniglit,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England :  aud  his  Lonlsliip  did  put  on 
lie  aaid  Mr.  SuiaU'a  cap,"  &c. —  Iteg.  Lib.  B,  p.  A^i.  A  bat  being  substitnicd  for 
the  cap  tlic  cei'Ci^ony  remained  down  to  Lord  Brougham's  time. 

'  It  Wiis  not  yot  settled  what  pnriiclos  and  parls  of  ihe  auxiliniy  vevlis  should 
ho  Qsod  as  separate  words. 
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bury.  The  Clinncellor  attended  her;  and,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
landed,  was  ready  to  have  fought  valiantly  by  her  side* 

English  bravery,  assisted  by  the  elements,  having  swept  from 
the  seas  the  armament  which  was  to  overpower  and  r  jj  ,  sgg  i 
to  subjugate  England,  a  parliament ^vas called;  and,  '         '  '^ 

on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  Queen  being  on  the  throne, 
Lord  Chancellor  Hat  ton  eloquently  opened  to  the  two  Houses  tha 
cause  of  the  summons :  he  told  them  "  tliat  her  Majesty  had  made 
it  her  constant  study,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign  to  this 
lime,  to  preserve  peace,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad.  That 
she  had  given  no  oceasion  to  the  many  princes  about  her  to  invade 
her  dominions,  nor  had  taken  arms  to  revenge  the  many  irijt^iies 
which  others  had  inflicted  upon  her.  Neither  the  infant  state  of 
Scotland,  nor  the  treachery  of  Prance,  nor  the  divisions  of  her 
enemies,  nor  the  frequent  solicitations  of  the  Dutch,  nor  all  these 
things  combined,  could  move  her  to  war.  And  when  she  heard 
that  mighty  preparations  were  making  against  her  and  her  king- 
dom, she  chose  rather  to  propose  peace  than  to  cast  all  hopes  of  it 
aside ;  for  she  sent  a  set  of  grave,  prudent,  and  noble  persons  as 
her  ambassadors  to  treat  of  it.  Which,  while  they  were  labouring 
to  effect,  behold  a  vast  navy  of  Spanish  ships  were  seen  on  our 
English  coasts ;  such  a  navy,  that,  for  numbers  and  greatness  of 
the  ships,  lor  quantity  of  arms  and  military  forces,  andfortdl  kinds 
of  necessary  stores,  were  never  seen  to  float  on  the  ocean  before. 
But  God  Almighty,  hor  Majesty's  hope,  defender,  and  preserver, 
rendered  this  vast  armada  of  her  enemies  vain  and  useless.  For 
the  BrilisJi  navy,  by  far  inferior  in  nnmbers  and  strength,  happily 
attacked  once  and  again  those  huge  raised-up  rocks  and  mountains 
of  ships,  and,  at  the  third  conflict,  so  dispersed,  shattered,  and 
disabled  them,  that,  never  thinking  to  renew  the  fight,  they  fled 
for  it,  and  took  a  loug  course  hitherto  unheard  of ;  for  they  steered 
round  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  most  northern  regions,  and  by 
those  means  hoped  to  regain  the  Spanish  coasts.  But  what  ship- 
wrecks they  suffered, — what  hardships  they  bore, — how  many 
ships,  soldiers,  and  seamen  they  lost,  neither  can  they  yet  know,' 

*  ri  is  >oseil  to  iiave  psissed  I)o- 


AriJ  liirLU  reio  iing  iiiooi.sbuie  tObd  llitii  tourse, 

Ki™:i;  liimalily  Philii),  in  deajjilc  of  pmiic, 

Willi  liuddlo  baud  liud  siraak  UD  Uuglund's  trade." 
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noTwe  for  certain  learn.  But  do  you  not  imagine  that  they  are 
ardenU.y  studious  of  revenge  ?  and  that  they  will  employ  the  pow- 
er and  riches  of  Spain  to  accomplish  it?  Know  you  not  the  pride, 
fury,  and  bitterness  of  the  Spaniard  against  you?  Yes:  behold 
the  great  cause  of  summoning  this  parliament,  that,  in  this  full 
assembly  of  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  persons  of  this  kingdom, 
a  diligent  preparation  may  be  made,  that  forces,  arms,  and  money 
may  be  in  readiness,  and  that  our  navy,  our  greatest  bulwark,  may 
be  repaired,  manned,  and  fitted  out  for  our  protection  and  safe- 
guard "* 

Although  not  a  peer  himself  he  was  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  the  House  over  which  he  presided  as  Speaker,  and  he  mentions 
in  a  letter  a  vain  attempt  he  had  made  to  remove  a  complaint 
which  for  centuries  has  been  uttered  there  r  "  The  use  of  the 
higher  house  is  not  to  meddle  with  any  bill  until  there  be  some 
presented  from  the  Commons ;  and  so,  by  reason  thereof,  tlie  first 
part  of  the  sitting  should  be  spent  idly,  or  to  smaU  purpose,  I 
thought  it  fit  to  inform  myself  what  bills  there  were  remaining 
since  the  last  parJiameut,  of  which  the  Lords  had  good  liking,  but 
could  not  be  passed  by  reason  of  want  of  time,  and  those  I  meant 
to  offer  to  their  Lordships  till  such  time  as  there  came  some  from 
the  Lower  Hoi.ise."t 

Sir  Christopher  was  now  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  (being 
the  third  Chancellor  on  whom  this  honour  was  conferred,)  and  he 
waa  at  the  height  of  his  greatness.  But  although  he  was  never 
turned  out  of  office,  he  met  witli  much  mortification  before  his 
death.  Camden  represents  that  his  appointment  was  maliciously 
suggested  to  the  Queen  by  his  rivals  in  her  good  graces,  that  by 
his  absence  from  Court,  and  the  troublesome  discharge  of  so  great 
a  place,  which  they  thought  him  no*,  able  to  undergo,  his  favoiu' 
with  the  Queen  might  flag.  They  were  mistaken  if  they  supposed 
that  he  would  be  utterly  disgraced  by  the  incompetent  manner  in 
which  he  must  discharge, his  judicial  duties :  but  they  calculated 
rightly  in  anticipating  that,  prevented  from  showing  her  the  devoted 
attention  with  which  he  had  hitherto  ever  cultivated  her  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  her  person  as  well  as  a  member  of  her  government,  he 
would  gradually  lose  his  interest  in  her  affections.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  occasionally  been  superseded  by  Hatton,  now 
completely  regained  his  ascendancy,  and  he  prevailed  upon  her  to 
create  for  him  the  new  oifice  of  "  Lord  Lieiitenant  of  England 
and  Ireland,"  which  would  have  conferred  upon  him  almost  royal 
authority  throirghout  the  empire.  A  warrant  had  been  made  out 
for  this  appointment;  but  the  Chancellor,  on  constitutional  and 
personal  grounds,  highly  disapproved  of  it.     He  ventiued  to  re- 

*  Taken  from  Lords' Joumala.  See  1  Purl.  Hist,  353,  I  muBt  say  that  this 
speech  of  "  the  dancing  Chancellor"  is  in  better  taste  Ihnn  any  peiformanco  of  hia 
predecessors,  either  ecclesiastical  or  legal, 

t  Harl.  MSS.  0994.  f  148. 
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monstrate  against  it,  and  he  indaced  Bnrgliley  to  join  ■  ,  j  -„„  , 
with  him  in  trying  to  convince  the  Qneen  of  the  im-    '         '  '-' 

policy  of  the  measure.  Without  any  open  rnptare  -with  the 
Queen,  the  Chancellor  contrived  still  to  withhold  the  Great  Seal 
from  the  patent, — ^when  the  man  who  had  so  long  swayed  her  in- 
clinations and  had  compromised  her  reputation,  was  opportunely 
seized  with  a  violent  disorder  which,  whether  it  arose  from  natu- 
ral causes,  oi  from  the  anguish  of  disappointed  am-  r  (,  -  _qq  -■ 
hition,  or  from  poison  administered  by  his  wife  and  '  '  '-' 
her  paramour,  quickly  terminated  his  existence, 

The  Queen's  extravagant  purpose  was  thus  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  ailer  a  plentiful  efftiaion  of  tears  in  memory  of  her 
worthless  favourite,  tranquilUly  w&s  restored  to  the  Court.  Had 
Hatton  been  still  Vice- chamberlain  and  Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber, — at  leisure  to  masque  it  as  in  former  days,  he  probably 
would  now  have  filled,  withortt  dispute,  the  vacancy  which  Leices- 
ter's death  created ;  hut  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  listening  to  applications  at  his 
private  house  for  injunctions  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  and 
consulting  anxiously  with  Dr.  Swale  how  he  should  dispose  of  pe- 
titions, and  what  decrees  were  to  be  prononnced  in  the  causes 
which  he  had  heard,  (besides,  that  he  was  now  somewhat  declin- 
ing into  the  vale  of  years), — the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  not  yet 
twenty-one,  was  sighing  at  her  feet,  and  by  his  songs  and  hia 
tilting,  by  his  spirit  and  address,  by  his  flowing  locks  and  unrazor- 
ed liji,  had  captivated  her  affections,  and  had  been  rapidly  pro- 
moted to  be  IVbister  of  the  Horse,  Captain  General  of  the  cavalry, 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Prime  Favourite,  The  spoiled  school- 
boy, tired  of  the  fondness  of  "  the  old  woman,"  as  he  called  her, 
had  fled  the  Court  and  clandestinely  joined  the  expedition  fitted 
out  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  avenge  on 
Phihp  the  insults  of  the  Armada.  Sfill  Hatton  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  avail  himself  of  this  conjuncture,  and  he  had  the  deep 


Greenwich,  entirely  neglected  and  slighted  for  younger  men. 

The  handsome  youth  from  Devonshire  who  had  Ihrawn  his 
brave  silken  cloak  into  the  mire  for  a  foot-cloth  to  the  Queen  had 
been  appointed  to  the  post  which  ho  himself  had  once  held,  and 
which  he  would  now  have  been  delighted  to  exchange  for  the 
Great  Seal:  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  was  intrusted  with  the  special 
care  of  her  person  as  "  Captain  of  her  band  of  Gentlemen  Pen- 
Once,  while  Hatton  was  holding  the  Great  Seal  in  its  red  vel- 
vet bag,  at  a  tilting  match,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  during 
the  vacation,  he  was  present  when  the  Queen  singled  out  Charles 
Blount,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  then  a  student  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  expressed  her  approbation  of  liis  looks  and  agility, 
presented  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss,  and  sent  him  a  chess  queen  of 
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gold  as  a  tokon  which  he  openly  bound  to  his  arm  with  a  crimson 
riband.* 

The  youths  could  not  have  any  serious  apprehensions  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  Chaacellor,  but  they  combined  with  other  more  ex- 
perienced courtiers,  who  marked  his  declining  favour,  to  set  the 
Queen  against  him,  and  there  was  a  general  disposition  at  Court 
to  vex  and  annoy  him.  We  may  remember  that  the  Queen  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  free  liirn  from  the  embarrassments  occa- 
sioned by  his  youthful  extravagance,  and  he  had  since  become  far- 
ther indebted  to  her  in  respect  of  certain  crown  rents  he  had  re- 
f  D  159  i  1  i^s'^fid,  for  which  he  was  liable  to  account.  Perhaps 
^*'  '     without  any  prompting  (for  she  w^s  always  very 

mean  in  money  concerns),  she  now  desired  that  all  these  debts 
should  be  dischai-ged,  and  she  represented  to  him  that  as  he  h-id 
been  for  two  or  three  years  in  possession  o^  th?  most  lucrative 
office  in,.lxe^ffift,  he  could  no  longer  plead  poverty  Ke^acEiow™ 
ledged  the  delit  and  her  Majesty's  forbearance,  but  represented  his 
total  inability  yet  to  discharge  it  on  account  of  the  gieat  charges 
brought  upon  him  by  the  manner  in  which  his  installation  had 
been  conducted  for  her  Majesty's  honour,  and  by  reason  of  his 
having  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  ancient  fee*!  which  from 
the  increased  expense  of  living,  had  became  very  inadequate 
He  did  not  ask  her  to  forgive  him  the  debt,  but  he  earnestly  im 
plored  that  further  time  might  be  allowed  him  foi  its  paj  ment 
She  was  inexorable,  and  believing  that  this  excu'^e  i^as  a  mere 
pretence  for  cheating  her,  she  directed  her  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  him  on  his  bond  and 
statute  merchant,  under  which  the  whole  of  his  goods  and  lands 
might  have  been  seized,  and  his  person  would  have  been  liable 
to  imprisonment. 

All  contemporary  accounts  agree  that  the  Queen's  neglect  and 
cruelty  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  In  Trinity  term,  1391,  it  was  publicly  observed  that  he  had 
lost  his  gaiety  and.  good  looks.  He  did  not  rally  during  the  long 
vacation,  and  when  Michaelmas  term  came  round  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed.  His  sad  condition  being  related  to  Elizabeth,  all  her 
former  fondness  for  him  revived,  and  she  herself  hurried  to  his 
hoilise  in  Ely  Place  with  cordial  broths,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
him.  These  she  warmed  and  offered  him  with  her  own  hand, 
while  he  lay  in  bed, — adding  many  soothing  expressions,  and  bid- 
ding iuai  live  fo)-  her  sake.  "But,"  he  said,  "all  will  not  do:  no 
pulleys  will  draw  up  a  heart  once  cast  down,  though  a  Queen  her- 
self should  set  her  hand  thereunto."  He  died  in  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  21st  of  November,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.t 

*  This  inciilant  afterw.irda  gave  rise  fo  a  doel  hKtween  Blount  nnd  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  [0  tlie  great  dnlight  of  tbe  Queen,  who  saiij  "  thai  her  he»uty  hull  boen  th« 
objpct  of  ihiir  quarrel  "  limi  tUa  Chaucellor  heen  the  uhKllonger,  he  inij^hi  have 
recovered  his  lost  ground, 

t  Camden,  wiiltuut  descending  into  partiealars  wblcli  bo  considered  inconsi.itenl 
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He  was  immediately  compared  to  Jonah's  gourd,  and  described 
as  "a  mere  vegetable  of  the  Court,  that  sprung  at  night  and  sunk 
again  at  noon."* 

He  had,  however,  a  most  splendid  funeral,  and  now  that  he  was 
gone,  the  Queen,  to  divert  her  grief,  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power 
,to  honour  his  memoiy.  On  the  16th  of  December,  his  remains 
were  inteiTcd  in  St.  Paul's  Catliedral,  more  than  300  Lords  of  the 
Council,  nobles  and  knights,  attending  by  her  order,  and  her  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioner,  which  he  had  eommandetl,  guarding  the 
procession,  A  sumptuous  monument  was  raised  to  him,  which 
perished  in  the  fire  of  London. 

Looking  only  (o  the  frivolous  accomplishments  to  which  chiefly 
he  owed  his  elevation,  we  must  not  forget  the  merits  which  really 
belonged  to  Mm.  Although  he  possessed  a  very  slender  portion 
of  fiook-Iearning,  he  had  a  very  ready  wit,  and  waa  well  versed  in 
the  study  of  mankind.  "  He  was  a  person,"  says  Naunton,  "  that 
besides  the  graces  of  his  person  and  dancing,  had  aJso  the  adjecti- 
nients  of  a  strong  and  subtle  capacity,  —  one  that  could  soon  learn 
the  discipline  and  garb  both  of  the  times  and  the  Court." 

He  is  said  to  have  shown  great  industry  -when  he  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  have  made  himself  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  with  a 
mind  wholly  unimbned  with  legal  principles,  his  knowledge  of  it 
must  have  been  superficial.  He  issued  several  new  orders  to  im- 
prove it,  which  were  much  applauded.  With  respect  to  these  he 
could  only  have  had  the  merit,  so  useful  to  Chancellors,  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  experience  and  talents  of  others.  Again,  it  is 
said  that  none  of  his  decrees  were  reversed ;  but  if  Dr.-  Bivale  and 
he  had  erred  ever  so  much,  there  were  hardly  any  means  of  cor- 
recting them ;  for  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Equity, suits  dll  the  reign  of  Chiujes  Xt^"affd"th'ero"¥ffiSTio" chance' 
of  bhnging,  with  any  effect,' before  the  Couhcilthe  deci'ee  of  a 
Chancellor  still  in  power.  To  give  the  public  a  notion  thai  he  had 
attended  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  composed  a  "  Treatise  con- 
cerning Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  Exposition  thereof;"  but  it 
was  a  very  poor  production. 

When  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  disarmed  his  cen- 
surers  by  courtesy  aiid  good-humour,  and  he  occasionally  ventur- 
ed on  a  joke.  At  one  rime,  when  there  wns  a  case  before  him  re- 
specting the  boundaries  of  an  estate,  a  plan  being  produced,  the 
counsel  on  one  part  said,  "  We  lie  on  this  side,  my  Lord ;"  and 

with  tlic  digTiiy  of  history,  and  dlthongh  showing  life  qsuhI  icndcmesB  for  llio  rfipu- 
[Rlion  <if  MiZHlHitb,  conliring  tlie  geucilll  a<counc  tvc  linre  of  the  dealti  of  Hallon. 
Speaking  of  Iho  Eevere  prodanimiua  against  Cnti.olics  wliicli  it  wn»  supjiosfd  that 
llie  Chanrejlor  condemned,  ho  suyg,  "  Verum  obiemi  Hattonna  pridie  quani  hoc 
edictum  pablicatum  ex  diahete  et  animi  lucerora,  quod  Itcgina  iiijjeatcm  penuuinoi 
ex  dptiniia  et  primiiiie  qnilius  pra-fuit,  loUettaiu  p«ulo  atcibiiiB  cmifierai  (|uiim  pro 
ea  quB  spud  ipsam  floruit  gialiu  condonanflara  spwajal.  Nou  iioiniiiem  vui'liu  de- 
jecLuiii  jelevaro  putei'iit  quam  vis  iuviaeree  et  comiolationo  dimuli.'uret. 
t  Naunlon. 
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the  counsel  on  the  other  part  said,  "  And  we  lie  on  this  side,  my 
Lord ;"  whereupon  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  stood  up  and 
said,  "  If  you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom  will  you  have  me  to  be- 
lieve ?"* 

Althongh  none  of  his  decisions  in  Chanceiy  have  come  down 
to  lis,  we  have  a  fuO  account  of  a  trial  before  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber  for  a  libel, — when  he  presided  with  great  gravity, — and 
with  many  apologies  for  the  leniency  of  the  sentence,  he  fined  the 
defendant  2000i,  and  directed  the  Judges  to  testify  this  punish- 
ment on  their  circuits,  lo  the  end  the  whole  realm  might  have 
knowledge  of  it,  and  the  people  no  longer  be  seduced  \vith  these 
lewd  libellers.t 

His  most  elahomte  effort  wliile  he  held  the  Great  Seal  was  his 
address  "  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Gierke  to  the  dignity  of  a  Ser- 
jeant." After  some  prehminary  observations  on  the  gratitude  due 
to  her  Majesty  for  such  a  distinction,  he  thus  continued : — "  No 
man  can  live  without  lawe.  Therefore  I  do  exhort  you  that  you 
have  good  care  of  your  dulie  in  the  calling,  and  that  you  be  a  fa- 
ther to  the  poore.  That  you  be  earefull  to  relieve  all  men  afflict- 
ed. You  ought  to  be  an  arm  to  helps  them,  a  hand  to  suecoure 
them.  XJse  uprightness  and  followe  truthe.  Be  free  fi"om  cawtell. 
Mis  with  the  exercise  of  the  lawe  no  manner  of  decepte.  Let 
these  thinges  he  farre  from  your  harte.  Be  of  an  undoubted  reso- 
lutiou.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  feare  not  to  be  carried  aivay 
withe  the  authoritie,  power  or  threateninges  of  anye  other.  Mayn- 
tayne  your  cbentes  cause  in  all  right.  Be  not  put  to  sylenee.  Aa 
it  is  alleged  out  of  the  bookeof  Wisdome,  '  Noli  qu<:erere  fieri  Judex, 
ni forte  extime&cas  fatAe-m  poientis,  etponas  scandalam  in  agUitate 
tua.'t  Know  no  man's  face.  Go  on  withe  fortitude.  Do  it  in  up- 
rightnes.  '  Redde  miigue  quod  swum.  Be  not  parciall  to  yourself. 
Abuse  not  the  highest  guilt  of  God  which  no  doubt  is  great  in 
in  equity.  Theis  thinges  be  the  actions  of  nobilitie.  Ho  that 
doth  thcis  thinges  dewlie  deserves  high  honour,  and  is  worthy  in 
the  world  to  rule.  Let  trathe  be  famylliec  \vith  you.  Begard  nei- 
tlier  friende  nor  enemye.  Proceede  in  the  good  worke  layed  upon 
you.  And  the  laste  point  that  I  am  to  saye  to  you — Use  diligence 
and  carefulnes.  And  altboughe  I  have  not  been  acquainted 
withe  the  course  of  the  lawe,  albeit,  in  my  youthe  I  spent  some 
time  in  tlie  studye  thereof,  yet  I  find  by  daily  experience  that  dil- 
igence brioges  to  pas  greate- thinges  in  the  course  and  ptoceedinge 
of  the  lawe,  and,  contiarilie,  negligence  overtlu^wes  many  good 
cawses.  Let  not  the  dignitie  of  the  lawe  be  geven  to  men  un- 
meete.  And  I  do  exhorte  you  all  that  are  heare  present  not  to 
call  men  to  the  barre  or  the  benche  that  are  so  unmcete.     I  findo 

*  Rerordtd  liv  Loi'd  JRncon  in  liis  apoplKhegma,  or  Jest  liooli. 
t   Heeiiia  V.  liiiiuljllcv.  1  St.  Tr.  1270. 
X  Ec'lesias.  cup. 
ein  "  iEtiuicutc,"  ii 
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thai  there  are  now  more  at  the  barre  in  one  house  than  there  was 
in  all  the  Iiiiies  of  Courte  when  I  was  a  younge  man."  He  con- 
cludes by  an  exhortation  to  avoid  Charig<ga¥,«jjdtoB^^e^^.piites 
in  the  Courts  of  Law..  "  We  sit  heitje,  to  heipe^BSS^'i^^r  and  ex- 
trertriSlis'^tKe^'^we.  The  holy  cons (aeric^3;£Jl£ejQH£ene>  fer 
masters*  tffequiHe  in  some  sorte  is  by  her  iMaj^tTesgoodness  com- 
mitted to  mee,  when  summumjus  doth  minister  stimmam  injuriam. 
But  the  !awe  is  the  inheritance  of  all  men.  And  I  praye  God 
blesse  you  and  send  you  as  much  worshipp  as  ever  had  anie  in 
your  cawHnge."* 

The  only  very  serious  suspicion  ever  thro'wn  upon  Hatton's  con- 
duct arose  out  of  his  connection  with  the  death  of  ,  .  .-_  , 
Henry  Percey,  Earl  of  Nortlmmberland.  After  this  l-*-  ^-  ^°°°\ 
nobleman  htid  been  long  confined  in  the  Tow^er,  without  being 
brought  to  trial,  the  Lieutenant  received  an  order  to  remove  the 
Earl's  keeper,  and  to  substitute  for  him  a  servant  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher HattMi.  The  same  night  the  prisoner  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  shot  through  the  heart  with  three  slugs.  A  ver- 
dict oi  feh  de  se  being  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury,  the  subject 
was  taken  up  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  there  Sir  Cliristopher  and 
other  members  of  the  Court  delivered  harangues  to  prove  the  de- 
ceased had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  that  to  escape  a  public  trial 
and  conviction,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  houses  and  estate,  he 
had  put  an  end  to  his  existence.t  Sinister  inferences  were  drawn 
by  the  multitude  from  the  change  of  his  keeper,  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  lire-aims  to  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  government  to  have  him  found  guilty  of  suicide ;  but 
there  is  no  groimd  for  imputing  complicity  in  the  crime  to  one  to 
whose  disposition  and  habits  it  must  have  been  so  repugnant. 

Even  while  holding  the  Great  Seal  his  high  delight  continu- 
ed to  be  in  dancing,  and,  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  this  amusement.  Attending  the  marriage 
of  his  nephew  and  heir  with  a  Judge's  daughter,  he  was  decked, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  in  his  official  robes ;  and  it  is 
recorded,  that  when  the  music  struck  up,  he  doffed  them,  threw 
them  down  on  the  floor,  and  saying,  "  Lie  there,  Mr.  Chancellor  !" 
danced  the  measures  at  the  nuptial  festivity .$ 

He  affected  to  be  a  protector  of  learned  men,  and  Spenser  pre- 
sented to  him  a  copy  of  bis  iramoital  poem,  "  The  Faery  Queen," 
accompanied  by  the  following  sonnet : — 

To  the  B.  E,  Sir  C.  Hallon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Enyland. 
Those  prudent  heafis,  thai  with  their  connsels  wise, 

Whilom  the  pillars  of  th'  carili  did  Busiain ; 
And  taught  nmbitious  Home  10  ijranniBe, 

Aud  in  the  neck  of  all  ihe  world  to  reign. 
Oft  from  those  grave  affaii-s  were  woni  i'  ahsl^n, 

*  Reg.  Lib,  B,  1586.  f.  661. 

t  See  Btowe'B  AiinalB,  p.  J06.    Camden,  B.  iv,  50,     Somcrs'  Tiacls,  i.  223. 

%  Captain  Alllen'a  Lett,  in  Birch,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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With  the  sweet  lady-mnses  for  to  plaj. 
So,  Enniug,  the  elder  Afriraui ; 

So  Maro  oft  did  CieBar's  cares  May. 
So,  you,  great  Lord  !  that  with  yoni  connsel  sway 

The  harden  of  this  kingdom  mightily  ; 
With  like  defightB  sometimes  may  eke  delay, 

The  ragged  brow  of  carefsl  policy ; 
And  to  these  idle  rhymes  lend  little  apace. 

Which,  for  their  ti'te'e  sakef,  may  find  more  grnoe. 

Tlius  was  he  celebrated  by  Ockland  in  his  chai'acter  of  Qitceii 
Elizabeth's  ministers : — 

"  Splendidus  Hatton, 
lUe  Satelitii  regalia  ducior,  oiantl 
Feutjire,  Miecenas  stodioaia,  masimus  ^tor 
El  foutor  serie  virtalis,  munificusqne." 

Much  erudition  and  great  acquLrements  were  now  found  to  be- 
r  15881    ^'>^S^  the  scape-grace   student  of  the   Temple, — 

^  '    '  ■■'    and  the  university  of  Oxford  elected  for  their  Chan- 

cellor him  to  whom  they  would  not  grant  a  degree. 

He  was  celebrated,  or  rather  censured,  in  the  intolerant  age  in 
which  he  Uved,  for  trying  to  screen  from  persecution  both  Baptists 
and  PuriLans.l 

The  nature  of  his  intimacy  with  Ebzabeth,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
was  not  such  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  the  title  that  she  so 
otU'n  boasted  of  in  public,  and  much  aUowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  manners  of  the  age,  but  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
language,  and  the  freedoms  between  the  sexes  then  supposed  to 
be  consistent  with  irmocence,  it  certainly  caused  much  scandal  in 
their  own  time. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  was  never  married,  which,  if  we  may 
trust  the  representation  upon"  this  subject  in  Mary's  celebrated 
letter  respecting  the  private  life  of  Elizabeth,  arose  from  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  ;oyal  misti-ess,  who  even  broke  off  a  match  between 
him  and  a  slaughter  of  the  Eail  of  Shrewsbury,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  Earl  of  Lennox.* 

*  "  The  Taery  Queen,"  representing  Qneen  Elizalielh. 

t  '■  Qui  In  reEgionis  cansa  non  nrendam  non  secandnm  cen  a  nit."— Camden. 

t  The  moat  stttliing  proof  of  the  prevalent  anapicion  is  lo  be  found  in  this  letter 
of  Mary  to  Eliaabath,  lelating  Ihe  aiorJea  oiroalaled  hj  the  Countess  of  Shrewsba- 
Tj, — wttieh  a  regard  lo  historical  Irnth  reqnjrCB  me  to  insert, — caotioning  my  le- 
male  readers  against  pernaing  it,  though  written  by  a  Qneen  to  a  Queen,  After 
some  prefatory  remarks,  ahe  saja,  "J'apelle  moo  Uieu  k  tesmoingque  la  Comn- 
tessedJ  Schreosbnry  roadit  de  voua  ee  qui  suit  an  plus  prfes  de  ces  lermes.  . .  . 
Premiferetnent,  qu'nn,  anqnel  elie  disoit  qoe  vons  aviez  fnict  promesae  do  Maiiagc 
devout  une  Dame  de  voatre  chamhre,  avoit  consche  in  inflnies  foys  auvesqne  Vops 
,,..„  ,^.„j:  la  licence  at  privanlte  qui  se  pent  uaer  entre  mari  etfamme ;  Mays  qu'iii- 
™ent  Vn„»i  n«i..,  „»,  ™™.„.  jea  aalttes  fammea,  et pour  ee  reapect  cestoil 
;  Moriage  avec  Monsieur  le  Dnc  d'Anjou, 

:  - ---  -tr — -  —  r !■■"  i  et  qne  Vous  ne  vonldriez  jamaya  perdu  Is 

liberie  de  Vous  fayro  fayre  I'amour  ec  anvoir  Toslre  plesir  tousjoura  auveques  noa- 
veaulx  amo'ireul!!,  regrelant  ce,  disoit  elle,  gue  vous  ne  vow  contenttez  de  Jkfaisfer 
zJaton,  ct  UQ  aultve  de  ce  Royaulme  ;  mays  que  pour  I'honnear  dn  pays  il  luy  e^i- 
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Notwithstanding  these  tender  aeiitimcnts,  Elizabeth  did  not 
distinguish  him  from  her  other  courtiers,  by  abstaining  from  the 
public  manifestation  of  her  resentment  when  he  oifended  her;  for 
as  she  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  lo  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  spat  at  Sir 
Matthew  Anmdel,  on  one  occasion  she  collared  Hatton  before  the 
whole  Court  *  By  this  missive,  he  tried  to  appease  her  : — "  If  the 
woundes  of  the  thought  wear  not  most  dangerous  of  all  wthout 
speedy  dressing,  I  shold  not  now  treble  yor  Maty  wtli  the  lynes  of 
my  co'playnt;  and  if  whatsoever  came  from  you  wear  not  either 
very  gracious  or  greevons  to  me,  what  you  sayd  wold  not  synke 
so  deepely  in  my  bosome.  My  profession  hath  been,  is,  and  aver 
sbalbe,  to  yonr  Maty  ail  duty  wihin  order,  all  reverent  love  wiliont 
mesure,  and  all  trothe  wihont  blame ;  insomuch  as  when  I  shall 
not  be  fownde  soche  as  to  yor  Highnes  Cfesar  sought  to  have  hya 
wife  to  himselfe,  not  o  lely  wihout  synne,  but  also  not  to  be  sus- 
pected, I  wish  my  spright  devyded  from  my  body  as  his  spouse  was 
from  his  bedde ;  and  therefore,  npon  yesternight's  wordes,  I  am 
driven  lo  say  to  yor  Maty,  either  to  satisfye  wionge  conceyts  or  to 
answer  false  reports,  that  if  the  speech  yon  used  of  yor  Turke 
did  ever  passe  my  pen  or  lippes  to  any  creature  owt  of  yor  High- 
nes' hearing,  but  to  my  L.  of  Burghley,  wiJi  whom  I  have  talked 
bothe  of  the  man  and  the  matter,  I  desyre  no  less  condemnation 
then  as  a  traytor,  and  no  more  pardon  then  hys  ponyshment ;  and, 
further,  if  ever  I  either  spake  or  sent  to  the  embassad.  of  France, 

choit  le  plus,  que  Toua  svjei  non  seulletncnl  engnsge  voslre  honnenr  anyeqnes  nn 
os:raiigier  Nomina  Simier,  ralant  trcnver  de  nuit  en  la  chRmbre  d'une  dame,  que  la 
dicle  Comptcgse  blnatuoit  forte  a  reetu  <K'I^asion  la,  ou  Vods  le  haisii'z  ct  Dsiez  auvec 
Juy  de  ilr»arses  pritaulies  deshonneslea  ;  niaysHuasi  luy  revelliez  les  sfgrelz  dn  Roj- 
aiilme,  irnliisantvospropresCounseilicra  a-vvcsqueB  luy  :  Que  Vous  vous  eslieB  dea 
pofKcdelHraesmu  diHsolation  avee  le  Due  son  Mayslro,  qui  Tone  flvoiteste  ironver 
uno  rinit  a  la  porte  lie  vostra  cbarabre,  on  voaslanearaticoulre  nuveu  vostre  seuUo 
cliemiao  el  manteau  de  nuit,  et  que  per  apres  voub  laviez  laiese  entrer,  et  qn'il  de- 
meum  aVvcqnes  Viins  pres  da  ti'oys  henres.  Quant  aji  diet  Baton,  gaemusleaiariez 
a  force,  fitmml  si  pubiiquemerU  paruilre  I'ammir  que  la  parltex,  gui  lily  mtmnu  esloit 
coali-eiuf  de  s'en  retirer,  el  que  Voua  i/otinastes  tm  soiiglet  a  Kitigi-eu  prmr  ne  sous  avoir 
ronieiip.  ledict  Baton,  qae  vous  amiiesevvoiay  Tappellar  par  Ivy,  detent  dtsparli  en  eIioI- 
hie  d'aiweifuea  mia  jioiir  qiielguis  injarei  que  lay  mmiei  diltei pour  certiena  boulons 
dor  tju'il  aueoit  aur  loaMbiL  Qii'e/le  aunail  travailie  de  faure  espouser  an  dit  Baton, 
la  feu  ComltBseda  Lenox  la  JiUe,  mays  qve  de  crtinle  de  Vom,  il  tie  vsoit  tnfendre'; 
que  mesme  it  Comte  d'Osforc  nosoii  ce  rappoiuler  auTenues  sn  lamme  de  penr  de 
perdre  111  fa*eur  qu"]!  enperoit  recapvoir  par  tous  fayre  I'amour:  Que  voub  eBliea 
prodigue  envsra  toulea  tellea  gens  et  eeulx  qui  pe  inesloient  de  tyllos  tnesnees, 
comrao  a  un  de  Vosive  Chambre  Gorge,  annuel  Voas  avviez  donne  tr^s  cenlz  ponds 
de  i»mc  pour  vans  aeoir  apfiorle  la  nouveliei  da  retom-  de  Baton :  Qu'a  touiz  anl- 
ties  Voub  eBtiea  fort  ingnice  eliisohe,  et  qu'il  nl  avoit  que  Irojs  ou  qoatre  en  voslre 
Eovaalmespui  Voua  Bjeaj«DiayBl'aict  bien  :  Mo  couaeillant,  en  rianl  cilreameiuont, 
muMro  inon  fill  sur  Ics  rancs  pour  vous  fuyre  rnmours,  comme  cbose  qui  scrviroie 
erandcmcnt  et  melroit  MonaJBur  le  Dun  hors  de  quardar."  She  tben  eVea  various 
oilier  disgusting  particulBrs  resptcling  Elizahelli's  pei'son,  and  her  haliits,  whitli  as 
tbej  do  noc  affect  my  hei-o,  lam  gludlhat]  am  at  liberty  lo  pasa  over.  This  letter, 
wvicien  by  Mary  vety  iudiscreetly  a  sbort  lime  before  her  irial,  must  have  eut  off 
from  her  all  elwnte  of  mei-cy,  Sec  il  at  full  le.igtii  aa  copied  fiotn  Lurd  Salisbury's 
Piipers,— 1  at.  Tr,  1202. 
*Hag»  Ant.  167,  176. 
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Spayue  or  Scotland,  or  have  accompanied,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
tlmt  confeires  wtli  them,  I  doe  renownce  all  good  from  your  Maty 
in  erthe,  and  all  grace  from  God  in  heaven ;  wch  assarans  if  yof 
H.  thinke  not  suiBcyent,  upon  the  knees  of  my  harte  I  hn'bly 
crave  at  yor  Matjs  handes,  not  so  much  for  my  satisfaction  as  yor 
own  sueiiy,  make  the  pei-fitest  triaall  hearof ;  for  if  npon  such  oc- 
casions it  shall  please  yor  Ma'j  to  syfte  the  chaffe  from  the  wheate, 
the  come  of  yor  co'mon'wealth  wolde  be  more  pure,  and  myxt 
granes  wold  lesse  infect  the  synnowes  of  yor  snerty  wch  God  must 
strengthen,  to  yor  Matys  best  and  longest  preservation."* 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  young  Earl  of  Essex 
while  commanding  the  English  forces  at  the  siege  of  Eouen, 
where  his  younger  brother,  Walter,  had  fallen,  was  written  by 
Hatton  a  few  months  before  his  death  (as  is  supposed)  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Queen,  who  had  become  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
her  new  favourite;  and  it  must  have  been  a  cruel  task  to  impose 
upon  the  old  Chancellor  to  pretend  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
youth  who  had  supplanted  him :  "  My  good  Lord,  lett  me  be  bolde 
to  warne  you  of  a  matter  that  many  of  yo'  frendes  here  gretely 
feare,  namely,  that  the  late  accident  of  yo'  noble  brother,  who  had- 
he  so  valiantly  and  honourably  spent  his  lyfe  in  his  Prince's  and 
countrey's  service,  draw  yon  not,  through  griefe  or  passion,  to  has- 
ard  yor  seife  over  venturously.  Yo'  Lop  best  knoweth  that  true 
valour  consisteth  rather  in  constant  performenge  of  that  wh'^''  hath 
been  advisedly  forethought  than  in  an  aplnes  or  readiness  of  trust- 
ing yo'  person  indiiFerently  into  every  danger.  You  have  many 
waies  and  many  tymes  made  sufficient  proof  yo''  vaHentnes.  No 
man  doubteth  but  that  you  have  enough,  if  you  have  not 
overmuche;  and  therefore,  both  in  regard  of  the  services  her  Ma" 
expecteth  to  receive  from  you,  and  in  respect  of  the  greife  that 
would  growe  to  the  whole  reaJme  by  the  losse  of  one  of  that  hon- 
orable birth,  and  that  worthe  w°''  is  sufficiently  known  (as  greater 
hathe  not  been  for  any  that  bathe  beene  borne  therin  these  many 
and  many  yeeres)  I  must  even,  before  Almighty  God,  praye  and 
require  yo^  Loi'  to  have  that  circumspectnes  of  yo'  self  w''  is  fitt 
for  a  general!  of  you'  sorte."  t 

Of  bis  magnificent  style  of  living,  even  when  his  means  were 
slender,  we  have  a  striking  account  in  an  intercepted  letter  of  M. 
de  Champanaye,  who  was  ambassador  to  Elizabeth  from  the  Low 
Coimtries ;  "  I  was  one  day  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  captain  of 
her  Majesty's  guai-d,  invited  to  Eltham,  a  house  of  the  Queen's 
whereof  he  was  the  guardian,  at  which  time  I  heard  and  saw 
three  things  that  in  all  my  travel  in  France,  Itaiy,  and  Spain,  I 
never  heard  or  saw  the  like.  The  first  was  a  concert  of  music  so 
excellent  and  sweet  it  cannot  be  expressed ;  the  second  a  course 
at  a  buck  with  the  best  and  most  beautiful  grey  houqds  that  ever 
I  did  behold;  and  the  third  a  man  of  arms,   excellently  mounted, 

*  Lodgu,  Hisl.  lU,  1  Ibid  64fi, 
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I'iclily  armed,  and,  indeed,  the  most  accomplished  cavaliero  I  had 

III  1S76  the  Queen  dined  with  Sir  Christopher  at  Eltham,  ajid 
he  provided  linnting,  music,  and  a  passage  of  amis  for  her  amuse- 
in  ent.f 

At  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  had  a  coimtry  house 
constmeted  in  the  true  Ehzabethan  taste.  Here,  when  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  several  times  had  the  honour  to  entertain  her 
Majesty,  and  showed  that  the  agilitj-  and  grace  which  had  won 
her  heart  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple  remained 
little  abated: 


Eath  panel  •"  KeliievomBnts  clothing 
Kitli  windows  ilial  excludo  the  light, 
And  ]]BS9age9  thuC  lend  [»  nothing. 

PnO  oft  within  the  spncions  walls, 

When  ho  hnrt  fifty  ivinlere  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord  Kcopcr}  led  the  hrawls. 

The  Seal  and  maces  dano'd  before  him. 

Hifl  bushj  beard  nnd  shoe-strings  green. 
His  high  ciowu'd  hat  Biid  snlin  doublet, 

Mov'd  Ihe  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  il. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  left  considerable  estates  to  the  son  of 
liis  sister  by  Sir  William  Newport.  This  nephew  took  the  name 
of  Hatton,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Exeter,  the 
granddaughter  of  Lord  Treasurer  Enrghley,  and  afterwards  famous 
as  "the  Lady  Hatton,"  —  a  beauty  at  the  Court  of  James  I,,  court- 
ed ill  second  marriage  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  She  having  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  the  Chief  Justice, 
he  got  possession  ol'  a  great  part  of  Chancellor  Hatton's  property, 
along  with  a  companion  who  kept  him  in  trouble  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

Tlie  heir  male  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  sprung  from  a  collateral 
brFinch  of  the  family,  was  ennobled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hatton,  oi'  Kirby,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  his  son,  in  the  year  168S,  was  created  a  Viscount  by  the 
title  of  Viscount  Hafton,  of  Gretton.  The  family  in  the  male 
line  is  now  extinct,  but  is  represented  through  a  female  by  the 
present  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham. f 

*  Scgar's  TonrnEments,  in  "  Walpolo's  Miscellnneons  Antiqui^es." 

t  It  would  appear  likewise  that  he  was  veiy  kind  to  his  poor  neighbours.  In 
tlio  cliuvthwarden's  Hccouats  of  the  pariah  of  Eliham,  for  the  jear  1513,  there  is 
the  following  item : — 

"  Paid  at  Ihe  eating  of  the  huek  which  Mr.  Hatlon  gave  to  ye  parishe  ssxijs. 
vjrf.j" — no  doubt  for  wHshing  down  the  liuek,  as  good  eating  requires  good  drink- 
ing',—  Cummusicaled  to  me  by  Geo.  R,  Corner  Esq.  of  Ettkam. 

i  B.v  a  piirdonable  eontraetion,  Gray  might  have  allowed  Sir  Christopher  to  re- 
tain h'is  just  rank  of  "  Lo>d  Chancellor,  instead  of  reducing  him  to  Lord  Keeper." 

5  Grandeur  of  Law,  ed.  1684,  p.  16.  Sir  Harris  NiLholaa'a  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Cliristouher  Hatton. 
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CHAPTEE  XL VI 

LirE   OP    SIR    JOHN    PUCKERING,    LORD  KEEPER    OF  THE    GREAT   SEAL, 

The  Queen  heaid  of  the  deMh  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  the 
[a.  »,  1591.1  '"nins  .of  the  20th  of  Movemher,  but  from  uioient 
'  recolleotions  luid  a  little  remorse,  she  was  too  mueh 
Biiictod  to  give  any  direetions  lespeoting  the  Great  Seal  till  the 
next  morning.  She  then  ordered  t»o  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Lord 
Cobham  and  Lord  Buokhnist  to  bring  it  to  her.  They  fojind  it 
looked  up  in  an  »on  chest*,  in  tlie  house  of  the  late  Chancellor  in 
Holborn,  and  forthwith  dehvered  ,t  to  her  Majesty  in  the  palace  at 
Westnnnstei.  She™  still  more  perpleicd  than  she  had  over 
been  before  as  to  the  disposal  of  it. 

Although  the  last  experiment  had  turned  ont  better  than  conld 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  such  heavy  complaints  had  reach- 
ed her  ears  against  the  appointment,  that  she  would  not  venture 
again  to  select  a  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  merely  from  his 
good  looks  and  fashionable  accomplishments.  Her  Court  consist' 
od  of  two  orders,— favourites  and  men  of  business.  She  now 
felt  that  It  was  among  the  latter  she  was  bound  to  look  for  the  first 
Judge  of  the  land.  But  Puckering,  her  Prime  Searjeant,  who 
was  next  m  succession  to  the  office,-a  profound  Jurisconsult  it  is 
true,_was  m  manners  and  appearance  such  a  contiast  to  his  gav 
and  gallant  predecessor i-he  was  so  dull,  heavy,  and  awkward- 
—his  whole  deportment  was  so  "  lawyer-lilie  and  ;ingenteel,"-that 
she  for  a  long  time  could  not  summon  resolution  to  consent  to  Ms 
appointment.  M(a»whde  an  expedient  was  resorted  to  which  I 
behove,  was  quite  new,  arid  has  never  since  been  followed— of 

lV,rf°H„™h1  '='«;"f  S°'  ?'  ''?°S  ""•  ■""»=  °'  'l"  Great  Seal. 
Lord  Burghley  Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Lord  Euckhnrst 
were  appomted  to  seal  writs,  patents,  anddeoreesi  and  Sh  S 
bert  Gerrard  the  Master  of  the  BdHs,  and  others,  w,^re  antboriSd 
to  hoar  and  decide  causes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  f  ""'"""^ 
™™  P7?'?°  ";°<»?i»B  'o  this  plan  for  seven  liouths,  but  not 
ven^  satisfactordy;  for  there  were  disputes  between  the  two  sets 
of  Commissioners  respecting  jurisdiction  and  fees:  and  (slrr^S 

=X~bem'Slet';e^£r  -' "P™  •^^  -'»-  P"- 
Pnme  Serie.M  Puckering  had  about  this  time  pleased  her  Ma- 
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milii!  Mugro  Eot. 
inceH.  Eigillata  fui 
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jesty  by  the  able  manner  in  which  r,^^„  o^  m.v  9r  I'iQ')] 
he  had  conducted  the  trial  of  Sir  l^^^'^  ^'-  ^way  2b,  159^.] 
John  Perrot,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  before  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  at  last  she  consented  to  his  having  the  Great  Seal,  with 
the  lowor  rank  of  Lord  Keeper. 

John  Pttckbrino  is  an  instance  of  a  man,  without  possessing 
hrOliant  parts  or  committing  any  dishonourable  action, — by  indtis- 
try,  perseverance,  and  good  luck,  raising  himself  from  obscurity  to 
the  highest  civil  office  in  the  state. 

He  WHS  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  very  small  fortune, 
residing  near  Flamborough  Head,  in  the  county  of  York,  who  had 
great  difficrdty  in  giving  him  a  decent  education,  and  could  give 
him  nothing  more. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  future  Lord  Keeper  ever  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  at  a  University.  He  studied  law  with  great  assi- 
duity in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  the  mootings  in  which  he  engaged  he 
displayed  much  familiarity  with  the  Year  Books,  which  he  pored 
over  day  and  night.  As  an  apprentice,  or  utter  banister,  he  had 
not  much  practice  in  common  matters :  but  he  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  and  he  vras  consulted  in  cases  of  weight  and 
difficulty.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  r  .  ,„„  , 
at  Law  in  the  twenty-second  of  Elizabeth,  along    ^^'    '  '■' 

with  Clench,  Walmesley,  Fleetwood,  Periom,  and  other  distin- 
guished lawyers ;  and  now,  being  entitled  to  practise  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  law  of  real 
actions,  exclusively  tried  there,  gave  him  such  an  advantage,  that 
he  at  once  rose  to  eminence. 

He  next  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  gained  considerable  anthcrity  on  questions  respect-    ,  ,,    , 

ing  regularity  of  proceeding  and  privilege,  in  the  two    '^'     '  ■' 

last  sessions  of  the  parhament  which,  after  continuing  on  (foot 
for  eleven  years,  was  dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1583. 

When  a  new  parliament  assembled,  in  November,  1S85,  Puclc- 
eriug  was  elected  Speaker,  and  filled  the  chair  efficiently,  if  not 
gracefully.  During  the  session  the  Queen  sent  for  him,  and  rep- 
rimanded him  for  allowing  a  bill  to  be  introduced  for  a  further  re- 
form of  the  church.  He  communicated  her  displeasure  to  the 
House,  and  the  bill  was  allowed  to  drop. '  At  the  prorogation  he 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Queen,  most  insufferably  long,  perplex- 
ed, and  tedious.  Alluding  to  the  Queen's  complaint  of  their  de- 
bates, he  said,  "  I  can  assure  your  Majesty,  that  in  this  assembly 
there  was  never  found  in  any  speech,  private  or  public,  any  argu- 
mejit  or  token  of  the  mind  of  any  person  that  showed  any  inten- 
tion to  be  offensive  to  your  Majesty.  And  for  proof  hereof,  when 
it  pleased  your  Majesty  to  direct  me  to  declare  your  pleasure  to 
the  Commojis'  House  in  what  sort  you  would  they  shoitld  stay 
any  further  debating  of  the  manner  of  refocmation  of  such  things 
as  they  thought  might  be  reformed  in  that  Church,  I  found  them 
all  ready  to  obey  your  Majesty's  pleasure  therein."     He  concluded 
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by  asking  her  to  give  her  royal  assent  to  the  bills  they  bad  passed, 
— exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  perforraance  of  a  Serjeant  at  law- 
trying  to  be  eloquent ;  "  Lastly,  I  am,  in  their  names,  to  exhibit 
our  most  humble  and  eai-nest  petitions  to  your  Majesty  to  give  life 
to  the  works,  not  of  our  hands,  but  of  our  minds,  cogitations,  and 
hearts  :  which,  otherwise  than  being  lightened  by  the  beams  of 
your  favour,  shall  be  but  vain,  dumb,  and  dead,"* 

At  this  time  it  was  usual  for  a  lawer  filling  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  continue  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and  Puck- 
ering was  employed  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  state  trials 
arising  out  of  the  plot  to  rescue  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  con- 
duet  of  the  prosecution  of  Badington  and  Tiiney,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators,  was  chiefly  conducted  by  him,  and  he  made 
speeches  against  tlrem,  read  confessions,  put  questions  to  the  ac- 
cused, and,  at  a  pinch,  gave  a  little  evidence  himself,  after  the 
manner  of  the  times. 

When  the  new  parliament  was  called,  ivifh  the  view  of  carry- 
TNov  1^86  1  i"g  iii^^o  ^"S'^i^tion  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
L  ■  <^  •!  jjajy^  Puclteiing  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  was 
approved  of  by  "  the  Lords  Lieutenants,"  who  represented  the 
Queen.  There  wus  a  special  order  from  her,  -which  was  imphcit- 
ly  obeyed,  "  that  no  laws  should  be  made  at  all  in  this  session." 
And  the  only  business  stirred  was  tlie  execution  of  the  sentence 
upon  Mary.t 

When  the  preliminary  forms  had  been  gone  through,  the  Speak- 
er reminded  the  House  of  going  upon  the  "  Great  Cause,"  as  they 
termed  it.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  on  tliis  occasion,  made  his  maiden 
speech,  and  the  Spealier  was  imanimously  directed  to  wait  upon 
the  Queen,  and  to  urge  her  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Puck- 
ering was  received  by  her  at  Eichmond,  and  stated  five  reasons 
why  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  put  to  death.  "  1st,  She  and 
her  favourers  think  she  has  not  only  a  right  to  succeed  to  your 
Crown,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  possession,  2dly,  She  is  obdurate  in 
mahce  against  your  j-oyal  person,  and  there  is  no  place  for  mercy, 
since  there  is  no  hope  that  she  will  desist  from  most  wicked  at- 
tempts. 3dly,  She  boldly  and  openiy  professes  it  lawfid  for  her  to 
move  invasion  upon  you.  4thly,  She  thinks  it  not  ordy  lawful, 
but  honourable  and  meritorious,  to  take  your  life,  as  being  already 
deprived  of  your  Crown  by  the  Pope's  excommunication.  Sthly, 
She  is  greedy  for  your  Majesty's  death,  and  prefers  it  before 
her  flwn  life  and  safety ;  for  in  her  directions  to  one  of  her 
late  accomplices,  she  advised,  under  covert  terms,  that  whatever 
should  become  of  her,  tragical  execution  should  be  performed  upon 
you." 

Elizabeth  delivered  an  extempore  harangue  in  answer,  saying, 
that,  "  if,  instead  of  Queens,  they  were  but  as  two  milkmaids 
with  pails  upon  their  aims,  and  if  her  own  life  only  were  in  dan- 

•  1  Pad.  Hiil.  S30.  t  1  Pari.  Hist,  830. 
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ger,  and  not  the  whole  estate  of  their  religion  and  ■well-doing,  she 
would  most  willingly  pardon  the  offence  committed  against  her; 
hut  that  she  would,  for  the  good  of  her  subjects,  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  sen^  them  her  resolution  with  all  conveni- 
ency."  The  ungainly  Puckering  was  attended,  on  this  occasion, 
and  prompted  by,  the  accomplished  courtier,  Hatton,  the  Queen's 
Vice  ■chamberlain,  who  pleased  her  much  more  than  the  Ser- 
jeant, and,  without  any  one    suspecting  it,  was   now  so  near  to 


The  fears  of  Elizabeth  and  the  English  nation  being  quieted  by 
the  death  of  Mary,  for  which  they  were  all  so  eager, — Puckering's 
next  appearance  was  as  counsel  to  prosecute  Secretary  Davison, 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  his  presumption  in  sending  off  the  wai'- 
rant  for  execution  without  due  authority.  The  account  says,  that 
"  he  aggravated  Davison's  offence,  and  was  forward  to  accuse,  and 
yet  seemed  more  pro  forma  twnMm%  than  of  any  matter  he  had  to 
charge  him  withal."*  And  certainly  those  who  Were  then  assem- 
bled must  have  had  more  gravity  than  the  Eoman  Augurs  meet- 
ing each  other,  if  they  ^vete  able  to  keep  their  countenance  while 
they  were  playing  their  parts  in  this  farce ;  although  it  turned  out 
a  serious  matter  for  the  poor  Secretary,  who  had  a  heavy  fine 
imposed  upon  him,  and  was  peimanently  deprived  of  his  office. 

For  these  services.  Puckering  was  now  made  Queen's  Seijeant, 
and  thereby  put  over  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  r  ii-vsi 
Generalt  L^' "■  ^^'^'■l 

He  was  soon  after  leading  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  cele- 
brated prosecution  of  Knightley  for  a  hbel  before  the  Star  Cham- 
bert,  and  the  important  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  for  high  trea- 
son, before  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.^  On  &is  last 
occasion  he  had  rather  a  curious  dialogue  with  the  noble  prisoner, 
who  desired  to  know  how  he  was  a  traitor?  Puc&ermg,  Serf. 
"  The  traitors  have  a  good  conceit  of  my  Lord  of  Arundel,  know- 
ing him  to  be  affected  to  the  Catholic  cause.  It  is  defined,  that 
the  Catholic  cause  is  mere  treason.  Petro  Paulo  Kosetto  came 
over  to  sound  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England, "II  There  was 
a  picture  produced,  found  in  my  Lord's  ti^nnk,  wherein  was  paint- 
ed a  hand  bitten  with  a  serpent,  shaking  the  serpent  into  the  fire, 
— about  which  was  written  this  posy,  Quis  contra  nosJ — on  the- 
other  side  a  lion  rampant,  with  his  chops  all  bloody,  and  this  posy,  ■ 
Tamen  Leo.  The  noble  prisoner  in  vain  said  "  he  had  received  it 
innocently  as  a  new-year's  gift."  He  was  found  guilty  by  his 
Peers ;  but  being  respited,  he  died  a  natural  death  in  the  Tower. IT 

Puckering's  last  appearance  at  the  bar  was  on  tlie  trial  of  Sir 
John  Perrot,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  for  high  treason.  This 
rough  soldier  had  always  been  very  loyal  to  the  Queen  ;  but,  when 

*  I  St.  It.  laas.  t  Or.  Jar.  07.  f  1  St.  Tr.  1263. 

\  PuCKBRlBOUS,  Eegiiis  V.A  legem  serviena,  esorsus  primnin  aecasalionis  partem 
fixdus  explimvit."— Camd.  Eliz.  vol.  ii  4. 
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in  a  passion,  had  been  ia  the  habit  of  speaking  of  her  very  dis- 
respectfally ;  and  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  his  enemies,  taking 
advantage  of  hia  nB,sty  expressions,  were  resolved  to  bring  hioi  to 
the  scaffold. 

Puckering,  in  opening  the  case  to  the  Jury,  gravely  contended, 
that  words  were  snfficient  to  establish  the  charge  against  the  priS' 
oner,  for  "  the  original  of  his  treasons  proceeded  from  the  imagi' 
nation  of  his  heart,  which  imagination  was  in  itself  higli  treason, 
albeit  the  same  proceeded  not  to  any  overt  act;  and  the  heart  be^ 
ing  possessed  with  the  abundance  of  his  traitorous  imagination, 
and  not  being  able  to  contain  itself,  burst  forth  in  vile  and  traitor- 
ous speeches,  for  Ex  aimndantia  cordis  os  loquitur."* 

Evidence  was  then  given  that  the  prisoner,  when  Lord  Deputy, 
had  said  at  the  Council  table,  "  Stick  not  so  much  on  the  Queen's 
letters  of  commandment,  for  she  may  command  what  she  will,  but 
we  will  do  what  we  list."  "  Nay,  God's  wounds !  I  think  it  strange 
she  should  use  me  thus."  "  This  fiddbng  womaji  troubles  me  out 
of  measure."  "  It  is  not  safe  for  her  Miijesty  to  break  such  sour 
bread  to  her  servants  ;"  and  that  he  bad  used  other  such  uncourtly 
expressions.  A  feeble  attempt  was  likewise  made  to  show  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Prince  of  Parma. 

Puckering,  as  leading  counsel  for  the  Crown,  then  summed  up, 
and  (seemingly  without  any  speech  from  the  prisoner,  or  direction 
from  the  bench,)  "  prayed  the  jiiry  to  consider  well  of  that  which 
had  been  said,  and  willed  them  to  go  together."  Perrot,  however, 
burst  out  in  a  passion,  desiring  them  to  have  a  conscience  in  the 
inattef,  and  to  remember  "  that  his  blood  would  be  required  at 
their  hands."  The  jury  departed  from  the  bar,  and  in  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  retnrned  with  a  verdict  of  QuiUyA 

The  Queen  was  much  pleased  with  the  report  brought  to  her  of 
Serjeant  Puckering'a  zeal  on  this  occasion,  and  she  ibVthwith  re- 
warded him  for  it;  but  it  should  be  remembered  to  her  honour, 
that  when  she  afterwards  read  an  account  of  the  trial  she  refused 
to  allow  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution, — repeating  with 
applause  the  rescript  of  Theodosius,  "  If  any  person  speak  ill  of 
the  Emperor  through  a  foolish  rashness  or  inadvertency,  it  is  to  be 
despised;  if  out  of  madness,  it  deserves  pity;  if  from  malice,  it 
calls  for  mercy." 

Puckeriag's  honours  were  showered  upon  him  at  Greenwich  in 
the  evening  of  Sunday  the  38th  day  of  May,  1592.  First,  he  was 
conducted  into  the  Queen's  closet  and  there  knighted. t  He  was 
next  admitted  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  having  taken  the  oaths, 
he  was  led  into  the  Council  Chamber,  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Council  table,  and  made  to  sign  a  paper  as   Privy  Councillor, 

*  1  St.  Tr.  I.3I8.  Jlbiil.  1326. 

t  "  Psi"  someiipsiim  Dnam.  Roginara  in  privatS,  cameiS,  sufi  in  Kqiicstrem  digni- 
latem  rec(;piua  fuil  et  oi'natns." 
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He  was  tlieii  conducted  back  to  the  Queen's  closet,  where  her 
Majesty  having  addressed  to  him  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  she  was  about  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  exhort- 
ed him  to  strive  to  please  God  and  to  do  justice  to  all  who  should 
come  before  him  as  suitors*,  delivered  into  his  hands  the  Great 
Seal,  with  the  title  of  "  Lord  Keeper."  He  then  with  the  other 
Councillors  returned  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  according  to  his  new  rank. 

Other  memorable  legal  promotions  took  place  at  the  same  time, 
— Sir  John  Popham  being  made  Chief  Justice  of  p^  i/^qoi 
the  Queen's  Bench,— Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Attorney  1-^       '  ' 

Genera], — and  Sir  Edivard  Coke,  Solicitor  General. 

On  the  4th  of  Jime,  the  Lord  Leeper  rode  in  great  state  from 
York  House,  near  Charing  Cross,  which  became  the  official  resi- 
dence of  several  successive  Lord  Keepers  and  Lord  Chancellors, 
to  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  a  long  retinue  of  Lords,  Knights, 
Judges,  and  lawyers, — and  pubUcly  took  the  oaths  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Four  days  afterwards  he  sat  the  first  time  in  the  Star 
Chamber. 

Puckering  held  the  Great  Seal  as  Lord  Keeper  tUl  his  death, — 
a  period  of  four  years, — ^with  the  chai'acter  of  judicial  abihty  and 
personal  integrity.  But  although  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  common  law,  he  was  nothing  of  a  civOian,  and  his 
mind  was  not  much  imbued  with  the  general  principles  of  juris- 
prudence. His  practice  had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Common  Pleas,  till,  in  his  capacity  of  Queen's  Serjeant,  he  was 
obliged  to  conduct  government  prosecutions.  He  had  occasionally 
of  late  gone  into  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but  from  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Hatton  his  knowledge  as  an  Equity  lawyer  did  not  much  im- 
pi'ove.  He  was  thought  therefore  to  take  too  narrow  and  technical  ; 
a  view  of  the  questions  which  came  before  him,  and  he  left  the 
field  of  equity  almost  virgin  ground  to  his  successor.  Lord  EUes- 
merc,  by  whom  it  was  cultivated  so  successfully. 

There  being  a  call  for  Serjeants  soon  after  his  installation,  he 
gave  his  brethren  these  admonitions, — some  of  which  would  be 
very  serviceable  to  the  bar  at  the  present  day : — 

"  If  you  find  the  cause  to  be  unconscionable,  cruel,  unmerciful, 
or  grounded  upon  malice  or  for  vexation,  reject  it  and  deal  not 
therein.  Dissuade  your  client  from  it,  which,  if  you  cannot  do, 
leave  him  in  his  madness  and  phrensy.  In  all  your  pleadings  seek 
not  advantages  to  trip  one  of  yoti  the  otlier  by  covin  or  niceness  ; 
and  as  you  are  of  one  profession,  so  lovingly  and  brotherly  warn 
the  one  the  other  of  any  thing  mistaken  or  misconceived  in  plead- 
ing, lam  to  exhort  you,  also  not  to  embrace  rmdtitude  of  cMises,  or 
undertake  more  places  of  heairing  causes  than  you  o/re  well  able  to 

*  "  Quoad  fam  plauilandum  Deo,  qm  ut  ppli  sui  omnea  coram  ipso  cnusas  ad 
agendujn  hentes,  bono  moderamine  tt 
rent."— Kot.  CI,  34  Elia. 
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consider  of  or  perform,  lest  thereby  you  either  disaj^oint  your  clients 
when  their  causes  be  heard,  or  come  unprovided,  or  depart  when  their 
causes  be  in  hea/ring.  For  it  is  all  one  not  to  come  as  either  to  come 
unprovided  or  depart  before  it  be  ended."* 

A  new  parliament  was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1593, 
TFeb  19  1593  1  "^'^  ^o'*^  Keeper  Puckering,  in  the  presence  of 
^  '  '  '■'  the  Queen,  delivered  the  initiatory  harEtngiie  to 
the  two  Houses.  With  all  the  prolixity  and  tediousness  of  Ser- 
jeants in  old  times,  he  dilated  upon  the  relations  of  England  with 
Spain,  France,  the  Empire,  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  Scotland : 
He  drew  a  piteous  picture  of  her  Higlmess's  necessities,  "  -which 
had  actually  caused  her  to  sell  part  of  her  Higlmess's  Crown :" 
He  warned  them  that  the  calhng  of  this  parliament  was  "  not  for 
the  making  of  any  more  new  laws,  for  there  were  already  so  many 
that,  rather  than  burden  the  subjects  with  more,  it  were  fitting  that 
an  abridgement  were  made  of  those  there  were  already ;  and," 
said  he,  "  whereas,  heretofore,  it  hath  been  used  that  many  have 
delighted  themselves  in  long  orations,  full  of  verbosity,  and  of 
vain  ostentations,  the  time  that  is  precious  should  not  be  so 
spent "t 

The  Speaker  elected  was  the  famous  Edward  Coke,  lately 
made  Solicitor  General,  who  when  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  disqnalified  himself  to  the  Queen  in  quaint 
phrase,  saying,  among  other  things,  "as  in  the  heavens  a  star  is 
but  opacmn,  corpus  until  it  have  received  hght  from  the  sun,  so 
stand  I  corpus  opacrnn,  a  mute  body,  until  your  Highness'a  bright 
shining  wisdom  hath  looked  upon  me  and  allumed  me,  How  un- 
able I  am  to  do  this  office  my  present  speech  doth  tell :  of  this 
House  I  am  most  unfit ;  for  amongst  them  there  are  many  grave, 
many  learned,  many  deep  wise  men,  and  those  of  ripe  judgments ; 
but  I  am  untimely  fruit,  not  yet  ripe,  a  bud  scarcely  blossomed. 
So,  as  I  fear  me,  your  Majesty  will  say,  Neghcta  frugi,  eligimtwr 
folia, — amongst  so  many  fair  fruit  ye  have  plucked  a  shalteu  leaf  "J 

The  Lord  Keeper,  by  the    Queen's  command,  thus  addressed 

"  Mr.  Solicitor,  her  Grace's  most  excellent  Majesty  hath  willed  me 
to  signify  unto  you,  that  she  hath  ever  well  conceived  of  you  since 
she  first  heard  of  you,  which  will  appear  when  her  Highness  elect- 
ed you  from  others  to  serve  herself.  By  this,  your  modest,  wise 
and  well  composed  speech,  you  give  her  Majesty  further  occasion  to 
conceive  of  you  above  that  which  ever  she  thought  was  in  you. 
By  endeavouring  to  deject  and  abase  yourself  and  your  desert,  you 
have  discovered  and  made  known  your  w^orthiness  and  sufficiency 
to  discharge  the  place  you  are  called  to.  And  Avhereas  you  ac- 
count yourself  corpus  opacum,  her  Majesty,  by  the  influence  of  her 
virtue  and  wisdom,  doth  enhghten  you,  and  not  only  allowethand 

t  1  Pari,  msl,  858. 
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appi'OVeth  yon,  but  much  tlianketh  the  Lowei*  House,  and  com- 
meiideth  their  discretion  in  making  so  good  a  choice,  and  selecting 
so  fit  a  man." 

Speaker  Coke  then  delivered  another  florid  oration  in  her  Maj- 
esty's praise,  concluding  with  the  triple  prayer  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  arrest,  and  access 
to  her  royal  person. 

Lord  Keeper  Puckering. — "  Liberty  of  speech  is  granted  you ;  but 
you  must  know  what  privilege  yon  have  ; — not  to  speak  every  onie 
what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter — ^but  your 
privilege  is  Aye!oiNo!  wherefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  her  Majesty's 
pleasiu'eis,  that  if  you  perceive  any  idle  heads  which  will  not  stick 
to  hazard  their  own  estates,  which  will  meddle  with  reforming  the 
Church,  and  transposing  the  Commonwealth,  and  do  exhibit  any 
bills  to  that  purpose,  that  you  receive  them  not  until  they  be  view- 
ed and  considered  by  those  who  it  is  fitter  should  consider  of  such 
things,  and  can  better  judge  of  them."*' 

The  famous  Peter  Wentworth,  the  Puritan,  and  three  other  mem- 
bers, thought  to  evade  this  injunction  by  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  instead  of  making  a  motion  in  the  House,  that 
the  Lords  would  join  in  supplicating  her  Majesty  that  she  would 
agree  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  for  which  they  had  a 
bU!  ready  drawn.  But  they  were  immediately  called  before  the 
Council,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  telling  them  that  the  Queen  was 
highly  displeased  at  their  presumption,  they  were  all  committed  to 
prison.  A  motion  was  made  for  their  release  ;  but  it  was  answer- 
ed that  her  Majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes  best  known  to 
herself,  and  that  she  w^ould  release  them  whenever  she  thought 
proper,  and  would  be  better  pleased  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper 
motion  than  from  their  suggestion.! 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Speaker  Coke,  having  dehvered  an 
oration  comparing  her  Majesty  to  the  queen  bee,  sine  acideo.  Lord 
Keeper  Puckering  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Commons, 
saying  that  "  her  Majesty  thought  that,  in  some  things,  they  had 
spent  more  time  than  they  needed.  She  misliked  also  that  such 
irreverence  was  shown  to  Privy  Councillors,  who  were  not  to  he 
accounted  as  common  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  House,  who 
are  councillors  only  during  the  parliament ;  whereas  tlie  others  are 
standing  councillors,'and  for  their  wisdom  and  great  service  are 
called  to  the  wisdom  of  the  state." — So  was  privilege  dealt  with 
by  these  great  lawyers,  Puckering  and  Coke,  who  were  probably 
applauded  l>y  many  for  assisting  in  restraining  the  usurpation  of 
the  Commons! 

During  Puckering'a  time  parliament  did  not  again  meet,  and  no 
other  public  event  occurred  in  which  he  was  concerned, — entire 
tranquillity  prevailing  at  home,  and  the  attention  of  the  nation 
being  absorbed  by  the  expeditions  fitted  out  against  Spain. 
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He  clied  of  an  apoplexy,  at  York  House,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
r  D  1596  1  ^^^^'  ^"^  '^^^  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
^*'     ■  ■'    there  is  a  monument  erected  to  hia  memory. 

Ixird  Keeper  Puckering  was  a  mere  lawyer,  having  no  inter- 
course with  scholars  or  men  of  fashion,  and. mixing  with  states- 
men only  when,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  he  was 
drawn'  among  them  from  the  society  of  Judges,  Benchers,  and 
Readers,  in  which  he  delighted.  No  sonnet  was  ever  addressed 
to  him.  He  probably  never  read  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  or  heard  of 
M'^iLLiAM  SHAKSPEAEE,who  was  now  rising  into  fame.  Hence  no 
personal  anecdotes  of  him  have  descended  to  us,  and  for  his  his- 
tory we  are  obhged  chiefly  to  resort  to  musty  rolls  and  records. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  much  respected, 
and  looked  up  to  in  his  own  time,* 

,  The  only  charge  ever  brought  against  him  was,  that  he  sold  his 
church  palxonage  ;  and  this  w^aa  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
corrupt  practices  of  some  of  his  officers,  which  never  came  to  his 
knowledge.t 

Lord  Koeper  Puckering  whs  the  last  of  four  individuals  w^ho 
successively  died  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  holding  the  Great  Seal. 
In  spite  of  the  foibles  imputable  to  her,  it  is  impossible  not  great- 
ly to  admire  her  enlightened  and  steady  administration  of  the  state. 
In  the  preceding  and  succeeding  reigns  we  find  frequent  changes 
in  the  high  offices  under  the  Crown  from  the  personal  caprice  of 
the  Sovereign  or  the  uncontrolled  struggles  of  opposing  factions ; 
but  she  had  the  same  prime  minister  for  forty  years,  and  she  never 

*  Idw  hookfl  were  dedicated  to  him  in    flattei-in™  phrase.    Chomptos,  the 
author  of  "  L'Aiiiliorilie  et  Jurisciiction  dee  Courts  do  la  Mnjestie  de  lii  Roygne," 
thus  uddvesseE  hlni : — 
A  Monecigneur, 

Monseigneur  Jehnii  Puckering,  Cliiv, 

(iardien  du  Grand  Soeau  Danglctei-re, 

Ee  Conaeilliec  d'eslalo  a  Sa  Majesle'. 
Monsoignenr . . 
M'eauint  retire  aax  charaps  et  en  ma  maison,  poui-  io  ^onlngement  de  ma  veciJ- 
lesae,  ct  aiant  employe  jnurnellemcnt  quelqoe  heure  de  loiair  a  composer  ee  petit 
recucil  pour  aidur  a  Tindiistrie  dc  crni  qni  Sana  teilea  eoilectiouE  sei-oient  aulcanes 
fbis,  peult  estie,  enipesch^s  a  passer  de  I'ucil  tant  et  de  si  gros  rolumcs,  Jay  croavofl 
bon  me  confi^ini  en  vostre  naifue  boure  et  courloisie,  do  vous  dedicr  ircahurnble- 
nient  ce  mien  petit  ouvrage.    El   cela  dautanc  plas  linrdement,  que  Je  sache,  ny 
estre  coulenno  aulpune  oliose  qui  soit  de  ma  propro  inrcntion,  ou  qui  puissa  pur  sa 
nonveanlte  eatye  desagi'cable  ny  a  aa  Miijejie  ni  a  vostre  IJeigneitre,  que  taut  Jo 
liorioiB  et  ua  quel  Je  souhaite  le  tomble  de  tout  huneur  oi  Mdt^. 
Do  vostre  fieigneurie 
Le  trcs  humble  et  afection^  Serviteur, 

KlCBARS  CEOUPTON. 

This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  dialect  whkh  English  lawyers  then  used  ia 
their  wriiinus,  aud  continued  lo  uso  till  the  ISlh  centntj. 

t  "Intra  Tiunc  annum  (mdxoti)  nonnulli  lasignior-iB  notee  et  cobilitatis  ex  hujus 
Titffi  Rlfliione  evoeari  fuernnl;  e  quihua  inprimia  memorandua  Joannes  Puclieria- 
gQS.  Magni  AnglitB  Sigilli  Cuslos,  qui  oh  fumulorum  aordea  et  corrujjtel^ia  in  eccle- 
aiaslki^  bcneSciia  nundinandis,  ipse  vir  inlcger  apud  ccdesiaslicos  liaud  bone  audi- 
vit.'^ — Camdeti,  toI.  ii.  p.  128. 
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took  the  Great  Seal  from  any  Keeper  or  Chancellor  to  whom  she 
had  intrusted  it. 

Puckering  left  hehintl  him  a  large  estate,  acquired  by  his  indus- 
try, without  such  royal  grants  as  had  swelled  the  possessions  of 
his  predecessors. — lu  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  his  family  ended  in 
a  female.* 


chapteh  slvii 


On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Pvickering,  Qneen  Elizabeth;  accOTditig^_ 
to.liRtusaalp,motice,was  herself  Chancellor ;     . ,  on    -imc-i 

but  on  this  occasion  onlflc^-veifsTioiTfime,  '"^^^'^  -^"^  ^"^^-i 
having  speedily  made  tip  her  mind  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
office  was  to  be  disposed  of.  On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  May,  she 
sent  Sir  John  Fortesciie  to  York  House  for  tlie  "  Clavis  Regui," 
and  he,  having  received  it  from  the  officers  of  the  late  Lord  Keep- 
er, brought  it  to  her  at  Greenwich.  At  the  palace  there  a  sealing 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  May,  when  Lord  Cooham  and  Lord  Buck- 
hnrst  hy  her  orders,  and  in  her  presence,  and  in  her  name,  sealed 
aU  writs  and  processes  ready  to  he  issued,  restoring  the  Seal  to  its 
silken  purse,  and  leaving  it  with  her  Majesty,  who  kept  it  in  her 
bed-chamber.t 

Three  days  afterwards  she  delivered  it,  with  the  applause  of 
the  whole  nation,  to  Sir  Thomas  Egektok,  and  he  held  it  uninter- 
raptedly  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

It  is  refreshing  now  to  have  to  contemplate  the  hfe  of  a  man 
remarkable  alike  for  talent,  learning,  and  probity,  who  raised  him- 
self from  obscurity  by  his  own  exertions,  and  who  reached  the 
highest  honours  without  affixing  any  stain  on  his  character,  and 
with  merit  so  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  even  excite  the  envy 
of  rivals. 

He   was   the    natural   son  of  Sir    Richard   Egerton,  o{'  an   old 

*  Tills  Indj,  wliosc  name  ivcs  Jane  Puckering,  wlien  oiilj  sixteeu  years  of  age, 
while  walhidK  in  Greenwicli  Pailt,  on  Iha  Sfitli  of  September,  1649,  was  seized  by 
several  urmcd  men,  wbo  put  her  nn  Iiorecback  nniI  carried  her  10  Erith  Tiiere  tha 
M'lia  introdiircd  lo  one  James  Welsb,  who  pretended  to  have  been  long  in  love  wllh 
her.  IToieing  lier  into  a  enlter  he  set  anil  for  Plandcre,  end  confined  her  maof 
nionlhs  in  n  nunncrj  there, — till  at  last  she  was  induced  through  fear  to  marr;  him. 
As  soon  as  she  recaverad  her  liberty  slio  fied  to  England,  and  tonk  legal  miinna  to 
!nr;ilidaiB  the  [iianiuge  It  wag  accordingly  lioclared  null  by  Chief  Justice  RoUe 
and  other  rvrnmissioners  agipointed  by  ths  parlinmeDt  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  She 
.iflcrwnrda  loteimnrricd  with  Sir  John  Bale  of  Carletoii,  in  the  county  of  Leices- 
Wf,  tiuidifd  without  issne—Sem  in  Coll.  Arm.     Cluttm-huck's  liislary  of  Hens. 

t  Rot.  CI.  38Elia,  p.  U. 
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knightly  race  in  Cheshire,  and  was  bo-m  in  the  parish  of  Doddle- 
stone,  in  that  county,  in  the  year  1540.  His  mother's  name  was 
Sparks,  from  ■whom  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  great  beauty  of 
countenance.*  The  tradition  of  the  country  is  that  he  was  nurs- 
ed by  a  farmer's  wife  at  Lower  Kinnerton,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
— and  that  being  carried,  while  a  child,  to  Doddlestone  Hall,  which 
he  afterwEtrds  purchased  when  Chancellor,  he  expressed  an  eager 
desire  to  rise  iu  the  world,  and  to  become  the  owner  or  it — He 
appears  to  have  been  very  tenderly  and  carefuUy  reared,  and  to 
fetve  been  acknowledged  and  cherished  by  his  father's  family. 
From  their  kindness  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular  education. 
Every  thing  else  he  achieved  for  himself 

Having  been  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  under  private  tu- 
ition, in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  entered  of  Brasen  Nose  College, 
Oxford.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  to  the  great  contentment 
of  his  teachers ;  and,  besides  extending  his  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  which  ttien  constituted,  and  stiU  constitutes, 
80  important  a  branch  of  the  studies  of  that  University.  He  was 
destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  which  it  was  well  judg- 
ed that,  by  his  habits  and  turn  of  mind,  he  was  apt ;  and  having 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  now  not  only  gave  himself  to  the  perusal  of  Bracton  and  Fle- 
ta,  but  he  diligently  attended  the  lectures  of  the  "  Readers"  and 
the  "  IMootings,"  to  which  students  were  admitted  in  his  Inn ; 
and  he  was  present  at  all  remarkable  pleadings  and  trials  which 
took  place  at  Westminster.  It  is  related  that  he  first  gave  earnest 
of  his  future  eminence  by  interposing  as  Amicus  Chtria,  while  yet 
a  student,  when  a  verdict  ivas  about  to  be  pronounced  which 
would  have  ruined  a  worthy  old  lady  who  kept  a  house  of  pubho 
entertainment  in  Smithfield.  Three  graziers  had  deposited  a  suni 
of  nioney  with  her,  to  be  returned  to  them  on  their  joint  applica- 
tion. One  of  them,  fraudulently  pretending  that  he  had  authority 
to  receive  it,  induced  her  to  give  him  the  whole  of  the  money,  and 
absconded  with  it.  The  other  two  brought  their  action  against 
her ;  and  (as  the  story  goes)  were  about  to  recover,  when  young 
Egerton  be^ed  permission  to  befriend  the  Court,  by  pointing  out 
a  fatal  objection  which  had  escaped  her  Counsel  as  well  as  my 
Lewd  Judge.  Said  he  :  "  This  money,  by  the  contract,  was  to  be 
returned  to ^Aree,  but  !wo  only  sue; — where  is  the  ;/mV!^?  let  him 
appear  with  the  others ;  till  then  the  money  cannot  be  demanded 
from  her."  This  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  the  plaintiiFs  were 
nonsuited,  and  our  young  student  was  from  that  day  considered  to 
be  of  great  mark  and  hkelihood.t 

•  The  place  wbere  his  paienls  met  is  still  pointed  out  to  trayellers  tmdec  the 
name  of  "  Gallantry  Banki; " 

t  Thia  "IradilioDBry  fltory,"  nlthoogh  the  law  of  it  be  unexeepiionablo,  I  con- 
sider an  inreniion,  as  much  as  Misa  Edgeworih's  anecdote  of  the  joiiiig  barrister, 
who,  being  junior  in  a  cnse  at  nisi  prius  to  Irj   Ihe  ysliditj  of  a  ivill  of  ^ersonoX 
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He  by  no  means  confined  himself,  like  Serjeant  Puckering,  to 
the  learning  of  real  actions,  but  made  himself  a  general  jurist ;  and 
although  there  was  not  then  such  a  custom  as  has  been  establish- 
ed witliio  the  last  forty  years,  for  young  gentlemen  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  exclusively,  by  spending 
their  whole  time,  while  they  are  keeping  terms,  in  drawing  bills 
and  answers,  —  he  paid  more  attention  than  perhaps  any  one  be- 
fore him  had  done  to  the  nature,  and  extent,  and  history  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  he  now  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in 
his  writings  on  tiiis  subject,  and  in  his  decrees  when  he  himself 
held  the  Great  Seal* 

Being  called  to  the  bar',  he  sojn  got  into  respectable  practice, 
which  steadily  increased.  In  a  few  years,  although  he  never  took 
the  degree  of  the  coif,  and  therefore  he  could  not  practise  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  there  were  few  cases  of  importance  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Chancery,  or  the  Exchequer, 
in  which  he  was  not  coimsel. 

It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Elizabeth  took  a  lively  interest  in 
all  suits  in  wliich  her  revenue,  or  any  of  her  rights,  were  concern- 
ed, and  personally  exercised  a  superintendence  over  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  conducted.  It  is  related,  that  happening  to  be 
in  Court  when  Mr.  Egerton  was  pleading  in  a  cause  against  the 
Crown,  her  Majesty  exclaimed:  "On  my  troth,  he  shall  never 
plead  against  me  again,"  and  immediately  made  him  one  of  her 
counsel;  whereby  he  was  entitled  to  wear  a  silk  gown,  and  to 
have  precedence  over  other  barristers.  But  he  continued  not  only 
to  argue  the  cases  of  his  clients  in  Court,  but  most  laboriously  to 
assist  in  advising  upon  the  witnesses  to  be  called  and  the  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced; — rather  mixing  what  we  consider  the  dis- 
tinct functions  of  the  attorney  and  the  counsel. t 

projjciay, — when  it  came  to  hi>  turn  to  addrtss  the  jury,  made  his  fortune  by  bringing 
uul  an  objection  mhieh  he  had  cartfidly  concealed  Jioia  hii  leader.  BnD  llio  fair 
nriicr  liad  an  unduubicd  riglit  to  ilispenBe  both  niih  tbe  forms  of  legal  procees,  and 
with  proibssiosal  ctiquetio. 

1  take  my  anaciloie  from  the  Reverend  Prancis  Egerton'a  Life  of  lord  Elles- 
mcro,"  the  worst  piece  of  biography  1  hare  ever  hail  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
demned to  read. 

*  On  an  csaminnlion  of  the  boofea^  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  llie  only- 
entries  respetiting  liim  are  one  of  22  Miv, ,  when  it  v/m  resolved  ihat  Mr.  Egerion 
fihould  be  caUad  to  the  benuli  next  moot,  and  thai  he  should  have  ancientic  of  Mr. 
Clerl:  nnd  Mr.  Owen ;"  and  one  of  29  Eliz.,  when,  being  Sulieilov  General,  ho  was 
appointed  Treasurer.  He  appears  to  have  aliended  Counoiis  rcgnlarly  till  27lh 
May,  35  Eliz.,  after  which,  his  name  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  list  of  benchers 
present. 

t  1  give  aa  a  specimon  a  letter  from  him  to  n  country  elient,  respecting  the  pro- 
greaa  of  it  suit  in  Chsnecry.  There  can  be  little  doubs  of  liis  perfect  sincerity  re- 
epeutiiig  the  evidence  of  the  entry  to  avoid  the  fine,  bnt  hia  lantjuaue  reminds.me 
of  an  anecdote  1  have  heard  of  ilia  manper  in  which  a  biiuilar  diSuul^y  was  obviat- 
ed in  a  case  tried  on  iho  Oxford  circuit.  At  a  conanltalton  tlio  nigbl  belbre  the 
trial,  tlie  plaintilfd  attorney,  whose  name  waa  Timothy  Tii:lil«r,  iptimatod  that  ihe 
defendant  hail  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  fine  levied,  which  was  Co  bo  given 
15* 
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Li  ihe  year  1581,  there  was  a  move  in  the  law  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Wilham  Cordweil,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  -when  Gen-arfi,  the 

in  evidence  next  day. —  Coansel.  "Thai  will  be  fatal,  unless  there  bas  been  mi 
entry  to  avoid  iba  fine." — Tickler.  ■*  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  entry  to  avoid  a 
fine  V — Counsel.  "  The  parly  mho  claims  the  land,  aftar  the  fina  is  levied  goes 
upon  ihe  land  and  eaya,  I  eaier  to  avoid  all  ^ne>."  The  conaultfltioa  broke  up 
without  a  ray  of  hope.  But  next  morning  a  supplemental  brief  wns  delivered, — 
"  to  prove  that  after  the  fine  levied  in  ihis  rase,  an  entry  weh  duly  made  Ly  the 
plaintiff  to  avoid  it,— call — Timotht  Ticklkr." 
"  Tho  right  worshipp.n  Richard  Brerelon,  esq"',,  thes  be  delivered  at  Woraley." 

"  Your  canso  touehingc  Pondieion  Heje  hath  bene  iwyse  hearde,  upon  Thurs- 
daye  last,  and  this  Satavdaye,  bcingo  the  xvil>  of  this  October,  and  hath  houldeti 
the  Conrt  bothe  the  same  daycs  wilhonl  dealinge  in  any  other  iiiatler.  Yt  hath 
sylliens  fallen  out  vary  well,  and  this  daye,  when  I  expected  an  order  for  yoa,  M', 
Sheninglon  dyd  stande  upon  a  release,  which  ho  suppoBCth  to  have  bene  made  by 
yooi'  grandmother  to  Mr.  Tyldesley,  and  a  fyne  with  proclam.  levjed  by  M'.  Tyldes- 
Ibv  to  Mr.  Sberingion,  beyen  selfe  in  the  viijiiiyere  of  the  quene's  Ma'vraigpo[ 
whioh  fyne  as  yt  came  nnioked  for,  and  for  my  parte  was  never  bearde  of  before, 
so  I  affyrmad  that  yon  had  made  aeverall  entries  to  avoyde  the  same  and  all  such 
iyke  incombrances ;  which,  yf  you  can  prove,  the  opjnyon  of  the  Court  semetJi  to 
wsye  fullye  with  yiiu,  and  so  alt  your  counsell  ihynke.  Tho  Courte,  therefore,  ia 
desjrouB  to  be  saiisfyed  by  some  prooife  to  be  made  by  yoa  touehinge  that  poynt; 
twoo  wytnesses  alone  will  auffyse.  You  maya  at  jonr  choyse  eyther  sende  them 
ihes,  or  else  have  a  commyssion  returnable  the  next  terme,  wherin  Mr,  Shcrington 
must  then  joyne  with  you.  VVherfore,  in  myne  ofiynion,  the  belter  ways  bothe  for 
gpedya  procediiigc,  and  ease  of  diarge,  10  senda  up  tivoo  by  thes  so  soone  as  yon 
can.  i  woulde  you  shonlde  make  choyse  of  twoo  such  as  are  of  good  ciedjte  and 
understandinge,  which  can  depose  the  fyrsl  entree  which  you  made  into  PeltoB 
Baye  after  yonr  Hrandmother's  death,  which  (as  I  ihynke)  was  before  you  came  to 
jour  full  age;  yfthe  same  can  also  testyfye  the  other  entrees  which  yon  made 
synce,  it,  will  be  the  belter.  I  thynke  Mr,  Wyll,  Leyoester  and  James  Russell  have 
bene  with  you  at  all  the  entrees  you  have  made.  Such  a'  you  sende  may  brynge 
the  notes  which  dyd  aette  downe  of  the  tjme  and  manner  of  your  entree  into  PoltoO 
Heye,  and  also  a  eopje  of  the  offyce  ronle  after  iho  deatli  of  yonr  grandmother,  by 
which  it  may  appere  what  daye  and  yere  she  dyed,  I  doe  think  that  this  course 
wyil  be  lease  charge  then  to  have  a  commiesioii,  besydes  the  delayo,  and  aa  yet 
nothing  is  sayed  of  the  fyne  which  was  levyed  for  the  sesuring  of  your  Aunt 
Dorothy's  annuytye,  which  I  feare  more  ilien  all  ihe  rest,  and  which,  by  longe  de- 
laye,  maye  happelye  come  lo  lyght,  Yf  that  fyne  bo  not  objected,  I  doubt  not  but 
before  iherde  of  this  terme,  upon  proofFo  of  your  entrees,  jou  shall  have  such  an 
order  for  Pelton  Heye,  as  you  shall  have  no  cause  lo  myslyke. 

"  IFor  Swinton  Moore  this  daye,  at  rysinge  of  the  Court,  the  matter  was  a,  litle 
entred  into,  but  for  want  of  lymc,  deferred  untyll  Thursdaye  next,  and  is  then  to 
receyve  order,  for  that  1  sospecte  ias  T  have  done  alwayes)  that  you  are  Iyke  to  be 
dismissed  to  the  common  lawe ;  but  what  maye  be  done  shall,  foe  now  I  begynna 
to  learno  lo  playe  the  Solyctor  ptetylye.  Tour  witnesses  are  all  charged  with  per- 
jnrye  by  Mr.  Sheriiigton,  for  it  seemetli  that  he  is  perswaded  tliat  no  man  can 
apeake  true.  Tf  you  shonlde  deal  with  his  wytnesses  in  Iyke  sorle,  I  thinke  you 
sboulde  hot  requyte  him  as  he  deservelh,  but  of  that  yon  may  coDsyder,  and  letle 
me  knoive  your  nismde  before  thende  of  the  terme. 

"  Thus,  in  hast,  I  take  my  leave,  with  my  hartyo  commendations  to  yoo  and 
yonr  wjffe,  and  Mr.  Wyall,  teycester,  and  all  other  my  frendcsi  I.yncolno's  Inno 
tWa  Satnrdaje,  16°  Octobns,  I5S0. 

"  Your's  assured,  in  all  I  can, 

Tho.  Eg  e  jit  on." 

"After  I  had  wrytten  thus  jnuch,  and  so  had  fynished  my  letter,  I  had  under- 
standinge that  Mr,  Sherington  meant  to  stande  upon  tiie  lormcr  oulde  tyllo  of 
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Attorney  General,  succeeded  him;  Popham,  the  Sohoitor  General, 
was  made  Attorney ;  and  Egcrton,  who,  on  account  of  his  niui- 
valled  eminence,  had  been  long  destined  to  the  honours  of  the 


this  office  near  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  conducting  state  prosecutioris,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Crown ;  for,  though  inferior  in  rank,  he  was  superior 
in  eloquence  and  address  to  the  Queen's  Serjeants  and  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Conforming  to  the  practice  of  the  limes, — when 
prosecuting  for  high  tiet^on,  he  put  questions  to  tlie  prisoner,  and 
stated  facts,  of  which  he  offered  no  proof  beyond  his  own  asser- 
tion. For  example,  on  the  trial  of  Tilney,  chaiged  witJi  being 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  along  with  Babington  and  Ballard  to  as- 
sassinate the  Qireen,  the  prisoner  having  answered,  "  As  for  Bal- 
lard's coming  to  me,  I  do  confess  it ;  but  it  was  in  such  a  public 
manner  as  no  man  in  the  world  could  judge  his  coming  for  any 
such  intent  as  treason:  he  came  openly  in  the  day-time,  and  un- 
disguised ;" — tliis  retort  is  made  by  the  Solicitor  General: — "  Til- 
ney, you  say  true  ;  he  came  not  disguised,  but  I  will  tell  you  how 
he  came ;  being  a  popish  priest  he  came  in  a  grey  cloak  laid  on 
with  gold  lace,  in  velvet  hose,  a  cut  satin  doublet,  a  fair  hat  of  the 
newest  fashion,  the  band  being  set  with  silver  buttons."* 

When  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  to  be  tried  before  her  prosecu- 
cutors,  Egerton  was  particularly  consulted  as  to  the  .  lasfii 
designation  bywhich  she  ought  to  be  indicted.   There    l  '    '  ' 

wa.s  a  great  scruple  about  calling  her  "  Queen  of  Scots,"  because 
many  thought  a  Sovereign  Prince  could  not  lawfully  be  tried  be- 
fore any  earthly  tribunal ;  therefore  he  recommended  that  she 
should  be  named  "  Maria,  fiha  et  hseres  Jacobi  Quinti,  nupei'  Begis 
Scotorum,  communiter  voeata  Begina  Scotornm,  et  Do^aria  Fran- 
das."  The  indictment  being  framed,  he  went  special,  with  Gaudie 
and  Popham,  to  Fotheringay,  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  He 
summed  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  day,  putting  tlio  Com- 

WorBelej  of  IJcothcs,  and  thai  jon  were  not  the  right  hejre,  and  so  to  eall  in  qaes- 
[iuQ  tytle  and  the  onld  pojnt  of  the  bastardye  a^cjne.  i'or  doubt  of  tbis  job 
ahall  006  well  to  sende  uppe  the  Pope's  bull  touching  that  maiiage,  aud  the  copje 
of  the  recorde  in  dio  seconde  youco  of  King  Henrye  the  Pourlhe's  Ijine,  by  which 
your  auncefltor  recovered  in  Ibe  assjse  Bgajijst  Woi'scley  of  Brothes.  Yf  ye  eencle 
uppe  also  the  copye  of  the  roceverye  at  Lancaster,  aud  the  copye  of  the  indenture 
tnroilen  at  Chester,  and  deeds  of  refcffment  made  a"  9  H.  8.,  ye  shall  doe  well, 
Tou  have  all  but  the  dede  of  refelTmeot  layed  togyther  lo  have  used  the  same  as 
Lancaatef  agsynBt  Tho,  Erereton,  and  the  dedo  of  refeffment  I  thought  good  to 
auppresse  and  not  to  ahewe  in  that  matter,  but  now,  for  the  better  an5>yering  of  all 
thes  and  suih  lyke  qnarrellinge  objections,  I  woulde  have  you  to  spnde  all  uppe  to 
ine,  and  then  tiiey  maye  be  aaed  as  occasion  shall  requjre.  And  bo  I  bidd  yoa 
flgayne  faia  i/ell.     16  Octobris,  iSMO. 
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missioners  ia  mind  what  would  become  of  them,  their  honours, 
estates,  and  posterity,  if  tlie  kiagdoni  were  to  be  transferred  from 
her  present  Majesty  to  a  Popish  successor.*  The  Lord  Treasurer, 
though  the  directing  Judge,  followed  on  the  same  side  before  he 
asked  the  royal  prisoner  for  her  defence; — when  she  begged  to  be 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  be  heard  before  a 
full  parliament, 

Mr  Solicitor  was  particularly  severe  as  Counsel  against  the  Earl 
of  Arimdel,  ai-guing  that,  because  it  was  proved  he  had  said  he 
would  be  ruled  by  Cardinal  Allen  in  any  thing  that  should  con- 
r  i^oQ]  oern  the  Catholic  cause,  "  My  Lord  must  needs  be 
[A.  D.  o  .J  culpable  for  all  the  treasons  Allen  hath  practised  or 
proenred.  When  the  Spanish  flset  was  upon  our  coast,  and  news 
was  brought  to  the  Tower  {where  he  was  coniined)  that  the  Spa- 
niards sped  well,  then  the  Earl  would  be  merry,  and  when  news 
came  that  the  English  fleet  sped  well,  the  Earl  would  be  sorry. 
"Wlien  the  Spanish  fleet  was  upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  my  Lord 
said,  It  is  a  great  wood,  and  a  puissant  fleet;  we  shall  have  lusty 
play  shortly,  and  I  hope  we  shall  plague  them  that  have  plagued 
us."  t  On  such  overt  acts  of  treason,  so  proved,  was  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Norfolk  convicted;  but  Eiizabeth  wished  only  to 
daunt  him  and  his  adherents,  ajid  she  suspended  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  till,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  he  died  a  natui*al 
death. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1592,  Egerton  succeeded  Popham  as  At- 
torney General,  and  had  for  his  new  colleague,  as  Solicitor,  the 
famous  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  already  fixed  the  attention  oi 
the  public  by  his  extraordinary  vigour  of  intellect,  his  protbund 
knowledge  of  the  common  law,  and  his  unexampled  arrogance. 

The  only  official  act  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  Egerton  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  his  pmying  for  judgment  against  Sir  Jolin 
Perrot,  late  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  previously  con- 
victed of  treason  for  using  some  discourteous  language  respecting 
the  Queen.  Mr.  Attorney  now  complained  much  that  "  Sir  John 
protested  his  innocenoy  to  seduce  and  deceive  the  audience  to 
tliink  him  imiocent,  whereas  it  was  most  manifest  that  he  was 
most  justly  condemned  of  most  heinous  treason,  and  that  in  his 
trial  he  received  most  i'avourable  hearing."  "Whereunto  Sir  Jolm 
Perrot  rephed,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Attorney,  you  do  me  wrong  now,  as 
yon  did  ine  before."  —  "I  never  did  you  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Attorney. 
—  "  You  did  me  wrong,"  said  Sir  Jolin.  —  "  Instance  wherein  I  did 
you' wrong,"  said  Mr.  Attorney. — "  You  did  me  wrong,"  said   Sir 


IIBS. 

t  Ciiiiifleii's  account  of  this  proceeding  Egreos  aubstaiitially  with  that  in  the 
Stale  Triala.     "  Egertonus  SoliuitjiWr,  sive  procnraior  setundi 
repetiiis,  MsjcsCatum  Iiesisse  ur^ait  en  triplice  tcmpofia  [liistin' 
qnmn  clnsiiia  Ijispmiica  aiJvenci'et,  cum  advitucrcl,  cum  I'ut^cn 
vol.  ii  p.  6.     I  bl.  X.  1249, 
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John. — '■  I  never  did  yon  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Attorney.  All  these 
speeches  were  spoken  with  great  vehemency,  each  to  the  other.* 
But  notwithstanding  this  unseemly  altercation,  Egerlon  was  a  man 
of  mild  demeanour,  and  was  never  known  to  be  betrayed  into 
such  invective  and  vituperation  as  his  successor  indulged  in  upon 
the  trials  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh. 

He  now  reached  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  in  that 
age  highly  esteemed,  and  conferred  only  as  the  re-      r  _„„  , 

ward  of  long  service. t  [  .    .  io     -J 

While  Attorney  General  he  was  appointed  Chamberlain  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester,  an  office  of  considerable  power  and 
dignity. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1594:,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Kolls, 
as  successor  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard.  In  this  new  oiiice,  ably  dis- 
posing of  certain  suits  which  were  referred  to  him,  and  occasional- 
ly assisting  the  Lord  Keeper,  he  speedily  showed  the  highest 
qualifications  as  an  Equity  Judge, — and  the  Great  Seal  was  con- 
sidered his  on  the  next  vacancy. 

During  this  interval,  having  comparative  leisure,  he  exercised 
his  pen,  and,  amongst  other  things,  wrote  a  little  treatise,  which 
we  should  have  found  a  great  curiosity  if  it  had  been  preserved  to 
us,  "  On  the  Duties  of  the  Office  of  Solicitor  General."  This  was 
dedicated  to  young  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  then  impatiently  ex- 
pecting the  office,  whom  he  always  patronised,  and  whose  claims 
be  thought  he  might  thus  strengthen.} 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  Egerton  was 
immediately  hailed  as  bis  successor.  The  Queen  ,^  ^  ^qr-i 
having  made  up  her  mind  in  his  favour,  he  was  L  ^^  •  ?  -J 
sent  for  to  the  Court  at  Greenwich.  On  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  Lords  Cobham  and  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  were 
ready  to  receive  him.  They  conducted  him  into  the  Queen's  outer 
private  room,  where  her  Majesty  was  standing  upon  a  piece  of  em- 
broidered carpet, — Lord  Burghley  the  Lord  Ti'easurer,  attendingher. 
Him  alone,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmity,  she  desired  to  be 
seated,  and  she  begged  him  to  lean  his  back  against  the  tapestry. II 

«  I  St.  Tr.  1329. 

+  I  have  observed  Tarions  instances  iluiing  ihe  Tudor  reigns  of  men  being 
knighled  after  having  been  long  in  the  office  of  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exthequer,  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commona. 

J  Eg.  Fap.  192. 

]  Sir  Robert  Cecil  llianked  Egerton  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  says,  "  1  have  on- 
derttood,  by  my  cousin  Bacon,  what  a  friendly  and  kind  offer  joii  have  mtuie  him, 
ihe  better  to  arm  him  with  your  olsorvations  (for  the  exercise  of  solitilorship,) 
which  otherwise  may  ha  Rot  with  itmo.  Iwill  study  to  let  you  know  how  great  an 
obligation  any  man's  kindness  to  him  doth  throw  upon  me."  But  as  ivc  shall  see 
hereafter,  tlio  Cecils  were  jealous  of  their  kinsman,  and  tried  to  depress  him. 

|[  The  Ci^e  Roll,  after  stating  thai  Egerton  was  sent  for  to  Greenwich,  tliu 

cecda ;  "  Et  eo  nbi  veiitum  est  inter  horas  quininm  et  aextam  ejuartem  diei  i 
sauia  juxta  eacnmeD  gradus  honoratisaimi  Dns  Cobbam  Dns  Bnckhursle  et  Rnber- 
lus  Cecil  miles  adcrant  quando  omnea  trea  dcra  Thomam  Egerton  militem  Serenis' 
aime  Dne  Regine  preseniabant  quo  adtunc  in  eiteriore  privata  camera  inEimul  ade- 
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Egerton  having  then  knelt  down  on  his  right  knee,  the  Qneen 
made  a  speech,  magnifying  his  fame  and  fitness  for  high  judicial 
dignity ;  and,  taking  the  Great  Seal  with  both  hev  hands,  she  de- 
livered it  into  his  keeping.  He  remaining  on  his  knee,  made  a 
anitable  reply,  acknowledging  his  insufficiency,  and  comparing 
himself  disparagingly  with  his  predecessors.  Her  Majesty  placed 
both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  offered  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground.*  He  was  then  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coimd! ;  and  having 
sealed  a  writ  and  gone  through  the  usnal  forms,  he  gave  the  Seal 
to  his  purse-bearer,  to  be  borne  before  him.  After  which  it  pleas- 
ed her  Majesty  to  hold  a  private  conversation  with  him  for  near 
half  an  honr,  and. then  very  graciously  to  permit  him  to  walk  off 
with  the  Great  Seal.  + 

As  a  special  mark  of  her  Majesty's  favonr,  Egerton  stilE  con- 
tinued Master  of  the  Holls ;  and  he  held  this  office,  along  with 
the  Great  Seal,  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  reign.  He 
was  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  Court, 
and  BO  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  that  he 
could  easily  get  through  the  business  of  Chancery  without  any 
assistance,  and  tlie  suitors  never  had  such  cause  to  be  satigiB^d 
since  the  time  o^.3ij:-3!liomaa!^^rej.~altRoilpr"ffiCTe'Ead'tie^ at 
tiie^ame-titQeTJolh  a  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  and  a  Mas- 
ter of  the  EoUs  to  act  as  his  assistant  or  deputy. 

His  appointment  to  the  Great  Seal  seems  to  have  given  univer- 
sal satisfaction.  "  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,"  says  Reynolds  in  a 
letter  fo  the  Earl  of  Essex,  "  has  changed  his  style,  and  is  made 
Lord  Keeper — only  by  her  Majesty's  gracious  favour  and  her  own 
choice.  I  think  no  man  ever  came  to  this  dignity  with  more  ap- 
plause than  this  worthy  gentlem.an."J 

So  Anthony  Bacon,  the  elder  brother  of  Francis,  writing  at  this 
time  to  a  friend  at  Venice,  after  mentioning  the  death  of  Lord 
Keeper  Puckering,  thus  proceeds, — "  into  whose  place,  with  an 
extraordinary  speed,  her  Majestj  haXh,  ex  propria  motu  et  ^eciaM 
gratia,  advanced  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  with  a  general  applause 
both  of  court,  city,  and  country,  for  the  reputation  he  hath  of  in- 
tegrity, law,  knowledge,  and  courage.  It  was  his  good  hap  to 
come  to  theplace  freely,  w^ithout  competition  or  mediator,"^  Cam- 
den's testimony,  though  more  moderate,  is  more  valuable.  "  Suc- 
cessit  Thomas  Egertonua,  primarius  Regis  Procurator,  magna  ex- 
pectatione  et  integritatis  opinione."ll 

ratibiquB  stelvt  snpor  polymjUm  Phngiam  infra  perlstromiE  Rogale  hdnoiatissiino 
Dno  BurghlGj  Mugno  Tliasaurario  AngUo  illam  atteniJQn.  qiiem  ob  fetatL-m  inferm 
et  imbecillcm  Keginaeodecejnssit  etdai'Snin  auum  od  aalea  atialica  Jeciinatc." 

•  "  Dna  Regina  utvlsque  aula  manlbna  super  Immeros  ejus  impositls  modo  quo- 
dam  illam  ab  bumo  quasi  obtnlic  Bobletare." 

t  "  Sei-onitaii  sue  visum  est  secum.  per  dimidiatara  fere  horam  colioqni  ct  tune 
cnm  mngno  sigill  graoiosi-isime  abire  permisit."— CI,  R.  38  Eliz. 

t  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Flizabetli,  ^  Tbid. 

II  Cam,  Eliz.  toI.  il.  12S. 
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High  as  the  expectations  of  the  public  were  of  the  new  Lord 
Keeper,  they  were  by  no  means  disappointed.  Having  taken  hie 
seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Easter  term  with  as  little  pa- 
rade as  possible,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  from  the  beginning  he  afforded  the  example  of  a  con- 
summate Judge.  He  was  not  only  courteous  in  his  manner,  but 
quiet,  patient,  and  attentive — waiting  to  be  instructed  as  to  the 
acts  and  law  of  the  case  by  the  counsel  who  had  been  studying 
them — never  interrupting  to  show  quickness  of  perception  or  to 
anticipate  authorities  Ukely  to  be  cited,  or  to  blnrl  out  a  jest — yet 
venturing  to  put  a  question  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
points  to  be  decided,  and  gently  checking  wandering  and  prolixity 
by  a  look  or  a  hint.  He  hstened  with  undivided  atteiition  to  the 
evidence,  and  did  not  prepare  a  speech  in  parliament  or  write  let- 
tei^  to  his  correspondents  under  pretence  of  taking  notes  of  the 
arguments  addressed  to  him.  Nor  did  he  affect  the  reputation  of 
great  despatch  by  deciding  before  he  had  heard  both  parties,  or  by 
referring  facts  and  law  to  the  Master  which  it  was  his  own  duty 
to  ascertain  and  determine.  "When  the  case  admitted  of  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  he  disposed  of  it  as  soon  as  the  heajing  was  finish- 
ed. Otherwise,  he  carried  home  the  papers  with  him, — not 
tlirowing  them  aside  to  moulder  in  a  trunk,  till  driven  by  the  im- 
portunity of  counsel  asking  for  judgment,  he  again  looked  at  them, 
long  after  the  arguments  he  had  heard  were  entirely  forgotten  and 
he  could  scarcely  make  out  from  his  "  breviate  book  "  the  points 
that  had  been  raised  for  his  decision — but  within  a  short  time 
spontaneously  giving  judgment  in  a  manner  fo  show  that  he  was 
complete  master  of  the  case,  and  never  aggravating  the  anguish 
of  the  losing  party  by  the  belief  that  if  Sie  Judge  had  taken 
more  pains  the  result  would  have  been  different.  Being  himself 
Master  of  the  Kolis,  and  there  being  no  Vice- Chancellors — be  was 
tried  as  a  Judge  of  appeal  only  in  hearing  exceptions  to  the  Mas- 
ter's reports  ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  did  not  grudge  the  neces- 
sary trouble  to  underetand  the  matters  submitted  to  him,  nor 
shrink  from  the  lesponsibihfy  of  reveising  what  he  considered  to 
be  erroneous. 

Although  a  few  of  his  judgments  are  mentioned  in  Tothill  and 
other  compilers,  none  ot  tiiem  have  come  down  in  a  shape  to  en- 
able us  to  form  an  adequate  opmion  of  their  merits ;  but  they 
are  said  to  have  been  distmguished  for  sound  learning,  lucid  ar- 
rangement, and  great  precision  of  doctrine. 

The  only  persons  by  whom  he  was  not  entirely  approved  were 
the  Common-law  Judges.  He  had  the  holdness^tgyjjaestionand 
correct  their  pedantic  rules  more  frSSlythan  LoriJ  Keeper.  Pucker- 
ing, Lord  Keeper  Hacbn,"  or  any"  of  his  predecessors  had  done, 
and  after  judgment  in  actions  at  law  he  not  unfrequently  granted 
injunctions  against  execution,  onthe  ground  of  fraud  in  the  plain- 
tiff) or  some  defect  of  procedure  by  which  justice  had  been  de- 
feated.    He  thus  not  only  hurt  the  pride  of  these  venerable  mag- 
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istrates,  but  lie  interfered  with  their  profits,  which  depended  main- 
ly upon  the  number  of  suits  broitght  before  them,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  respective  Courts.  These  jealousies,  which  began  so 
Boon  after  his  appointment,  went  on  constantly  increasing,  till  at 
last,  as  we  shall  see,  they  produced  an  explosion  which  shook 
Westminster  Hall  to  its  centre. 

In  this  struggle  he  finally  triumphed  over  the  Common-law 
Judges ;  but  they  entirely  defeated  him  in  an  attempt  which  he 
made  to  strengthen  thejiimdiction  of  his  Conrt  by  Jh,e_imgowtion 
ofjines.  It  had  always  beeTi"liel37aS"it"ii6'w'is,  that  aT^cfee  Si' 
C^Sncery  does  not  directly  bind  the  land  like  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  that  it  can  only  be  enforced  by  im- 
prisonment of  the  person.  Egerton  imposed  a  fine  upon  Sir  Thom- 
fes  Thomilthorp  for  not  performing  his  decree  in  Chancery  concern- 
ing lands  of  inheritance,  and  estreated  it  into  the  Exchequer,  with 
a  view  of  its  being  there  levied  by  Crown  process.  The  party 
"pleaded  that  the  line  was  Ulegal,  "  and  upon  debate  of  the  ques- 
tion in  Court  and  good  advisement  taken,  it  was  adjudged  that  the 
Lo^  Chancellor  had noj30.SKerte"BSses3.aj],y:&ush.^ne,  for  then, by 
B  m^cnrfee-^ght-blHa  the  interest  of  the  land  where  he  had  no 

;ower,  but  of  the  person  only,  and  thereupon  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
'homilthorp  was. discharged  of  the  said  fine."* 
-  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Egerton  made  another  experiment  with 
the  like  view  and  the  like  success.  For  n  on -performance  of  a 
decree  against  one  Waller  he  fined  him,  and  upon  process  of  ex- 
tent out  of  Chancery  seized  his  lands  in  Middlesex,  "  whereupon 
Waller  brought  his  assize  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court  agreed  in  omnibus  with  the  Court 
of  Excbequer."t 

We  have  on  record  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  vigour  with 
which  he  strove  to  correct  the  prolixity  of  the  written  pleadings  in 
his  Court.     In  a  case  of  Mylward  v.  Weldon,  there  being  a  com- 

Eiaint  of  the  length  of  the  Replication,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
eing.  satisfied  thai  "  whereas  it  extended  te  six  score  sheets,  all 
the  matter  thereof  Which  was  pertinent  might  have  been  well  Con- 
tained in  sixteen,"  an  order  was  made  in  these  words : — "  It  ap- 
pearing lo  his  Lordship,  'by  the  confession  of  Eichard  Mylward, 
the  plaintiff's  son,  that  he  did  devise,  draw,  and  engross  the  said 
iteplication,  and  because  his  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  such  an 
abuse  is  not  in  any  sort  to  be  tolerated — proceeding  of  a  malicious 
purpose  to  increase  the  defendant's  charge,  and  being  fi-aught  with 
much  impertinent  matter  not  fit  for  this  Court,  it  is  therefore  order- 
ed that  the  Warden  qf  the  Fteet  shall  take  the  said  Richard 
Mylward  into  his  custody,  and  shall  bring  him  into  Westminster 
Hall  on  Saturday  about  10  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  then 
and  there  shall  cut  a  hole  in  the  myddest  of  the  same  engrossed 
Replication,  which  is  delivered  unto  him  for  that  piu'pose,  and  put 
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tho  said  Hichard's  head  through  the  same  hole,  and  so  let  the  same 
Replication  hang  about  his  shoulders  with  the  written  side  out- 
ward, and  then,  ttie  same  so  hajigiiig,  shall  lead  the  same  Richard, 
bareheaded  and  barefaced,  round  about  Westminster  Hall  whilst 
the  Courts  are  sitting,  and  shall  show  him  at  the  bar  of  every  of 
the  three  Courts  within  the  Hall,  and  then  shall  take  him  back 
again  to  the  Fleet  and  keep  him  prisoner  until  he  shall  have  paid 
10^.  toher  Majesty  for  a  fine,  and  20  nobles  to  the  defendant  for 
liis  costs  in  respect  of  the  aforesaid  abuse,  which  fine  and  costs 
are  now  adjudged  and  imposed  upon  hrm  by  this  Court  for  the 
abuse  aforesaid."*  The  order  should  have  gone  on  to  require  that 
a  print  of  the  unlucky  Richard,  with  his  head  peeping  through  the 
volumes  of  sheep  skin,  should,  in  terrorem,  he  hung -up  in  the 
chambers  of  every  equity  draughtsman. 

During  a  year  and  a  half.  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  p  -q„  , 

had  few  distractions  from  the  discharge  of  his  judi-  L*'  °-  -J 

cial  duties ;  but  in  the  end  of  1597,  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  the  great  charges  of  the  Spanish  war,  compelled 
Elizabeth  reluctantly  to  call  apaihament  On  the  first  ,q  „_  , 
day  of  meeting,  the  Queen  being  seated  on  the  throne,  '■  '  '' 
he,  by  her  command,  declared  to  the  t-\vo  Houses  the  cause  of 
the  summons.  After  confessing  that  the  royal  presence  of  her 
Majesty,  the  view  of  such  an  honourable  assembly,  the  weighti- 
ness  of  the  service,  and  his  own  weakness,  appalled  him  much, 
he  gives  a  florid  description  of  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  compliment  to  the  Queen's  extraordinary  modesty.  "  This  Her 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  the  great  power  and  infinite  mercy 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  therefore  it  shall  well  become  us  all  most 
thankfully,  on  the  knees  of  our  hearis,  to  acknowledge  no  less  un- 
to his  holy  name."  Next  comes  a  most  excellent  passage  on  Law 
Eeform,  very  applicable  to  the  present  time,  "  And  whereas  the 
number  of  the  laws  already  made  are  very  great,  some  also  of 
them  being  obsolete  and  worn  out  of  use ;  others  idle  and  vain, 
serving  to  no  purpose  ;  some  again  over  heavy  and  too  severe  for 
the  offence ;  others  too  loose  and  slack  for  the  faults  they  are  to 
punish,  and  many  of  them  eo  full  of  difBculties  to  be  understood 
that  they  cause  many  controversies  ;  you  are  therefore  to  enter  in- 
to a  due  consideration  of  the  said  laws,  and  where  yon  find  su- 
perfluity to  prune,  where  defect  to  supply,  and  where  ambiguity  to 
explain,  that  they  be  not  burthensome,  but  profitable  to  the  com- 
monwealth." He  then  strongly  presses  for  a  supply, — thns  con-, 
eluding,  "  Quod  justum  est  necessarmn  est ;  nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  this  war;  nothing  ought  to  be  more  necessary  than  care- 
fully to  provide  due  maintenance  for  the  same." 

Serjeant  Yelverton  being  presented  at  the  bar  as  Speaker  elect, 
the  Lord  Keeper,  in  tlio  Queen's  name,  overruled  his  disqualifica- 

'Heg.  Lib.  A.  1596,  f.  267. 
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tion.*,  and  gave  her  assent  to  h: 

and  privileges  of  the  Commons, 

the  said  liberties  and  privileges  should  be  discreetly  and  iwisely 

used,  as  was  meet."t 

The  Lord  Keeper  not  yet  being  a  Peer,  dnring  the  session  he 
had  only  to  pnt  the  question  in  the  Honae  of  Lords,  ivithout  tak- 
ing any  share  in  the  debates  ;  bnt  he  ■was  once  asked  his  opinion 
TV  a  1  '-qo  1  on  a  question  of  precedence.  Thomas  Howard, 
[  EB.  ,  o  .J  ggp(,^^  gQ^  pf  ^[^g  X)uke  of  Norfollc,  being  cre- 
ated Baion  Howard  de'Walden,  claimed  to  talce  place  next  after 
Earls,  because  the  younger  son  of  a  Duke  is  considered  by  the 
heralds  of  higher  rank  than  a  Viscount ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  he  was  placed  below  all  Barons,  without  prejudice 
to  his  precedence  elsewhere. 

A  subsidy  being  granted,  the  attempts  in  the  Commons  at  re- 
form became  very  distasteful  to  the  Queen  ; — particularly  a  bill  to 
put  down  the  nuisance  of  monopolies,  which  now  caused  deep 
and  universal  discontent ; — and  she  brought  the  session  to  a  spee- 
dy close.  The  Lord  Keeper  then,  by  her  order,  rebuked  the  Com- 
mons for  their  presumption  :  "  Touching  the  monopoUes,  her  Ma- 
jesty hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take 
away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chiefest  flower  in  her  garden, 
and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem,  but 
that  they  would  rather  leave  that  to  her  disposition."^ 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Lord  But^hley,  although  his  son 
r  A  d  1  ""QS  1  ^^^  Robert  Cecil,  was  the  Queen's  cliief  Coun- 
I        '      '  ''     cillor,  she  never  ivas  under  the  sway  of  any 

minister,  and  Egerton  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  her  confi- 
dence. He  was  accordingly  named  (jjuef  Commissioner  to  nesoj 
tiate  in  LeS^SS  ^  trea^  with  the  D^^^^ST^JfCT^^lgJSpiiiferen' 
ceg-MlEt£S?'^mKlBaa6rgrM^a^^^e^re^ 
by  which  the  Queen  was  eased  of  an  annuaTeKm'grsrmi.OOO/, 
the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  her  v/as  secured,  and  a  large  sub- 
sidiary force  was  stipulated  for  in  case  of  a  Spanish  invasion. 

In  J601,  the  Ix)rd  Keeper  wftg,agftin_en^loyed  as  a  d^I^atjst 
in  concluding  a  treaty  with   Denmark,  wKerSbyatt-Tifiportant  ally 
s  secured,  and  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe  was  materially 


*  We  have  not  the  pariicnlara  of  Yelverton's  drsqualifying  speech  at  the  bHr  in 
the  HouseofLordBibnt  it  waa  probably  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Coiniuons,  where 
he  expressed  wonder  Ijow  lie  came  to  be  chosen,  ■'  ns  it  could  rol  be  for  bis  e^^ate, 
his  father  dying  having  left  him  only  a  small  annHitj."  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  grow 
iog  to  man's  estaia  and  some  stnall  practice  of  the  law.  I  took  a  wife,  by  whom  I 
have  had  many  children,  the  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoverishment  10  my 
eatatfi,  and  the  daily  living  of  us  all  nothing  hut  my  dnily  indostry.  Neilber  from 
my  person  nor  nalnre  doth  Ihis  thoke  proceed  ;  for  be  that  supplieth  this  place 
ougnt  to  be  a  man  hig  and  comely,  stately  and  well  spoken,  his  voice  great,  hia 
courage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  heavy  r  but  contrarily,  the 
stature  of  my  body  is  small,  myself  not  so  well-spoken,  my  Toice  low,  my  carriage 
lawyer-like  and  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  baBhful,  my  parse  thin, 
light,  and  never  jet  plentifal."—!  Pari.  Hist.  898. 

t  lb.  895.  }  lb.  906. 
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He  nowhere  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  conduct 
to  the  Queen's  favonrite,  the  Earl'of  Easex.  This  young  noble- 
man had  high  and  generous  quahties  along  with  great  faults. 
Egerton  did  not,  like  others,  flatter  his  vices  during  his  prosperity, 
nor  abandon  him  when  his  imprudence  had  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties, and  ruin  was  impending  over  him.  Although  unequal  in 
age,  and  of  very  dissimdar  character  and  piursuits,  a  strict  intima- 
cy had  subsisted,  betw^een  them  almost  from  the  time  of  Essex's 
first  appearance  at  Court ;  and  now  that  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the 
dignified  position  of  Lord  Keeper,  he  exercised  all  his  influence 
and  authority  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  his  youthful  friend, 
and  to  rescue  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence.* 

Queen  EHzabeth,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  having  given  her  favourite  a 
box  on  the  ear,  accompanied  with  the  words  "  Be-    ,  ^j,,  , 

gone  and  be  hanged,"  he  thought  that,  though  the    '^'  ■"'  ' ' 

insult  came  from  a  woman,  as  she  was  his  Sovereign  it  ought  to 
be  resented,  and  clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,  he  swore  "  he 
would  not  bear  such  usage  were  it  from  Henry  VIII.  himself." 
In  a  great  passion  he  withdrew  from  Court,  The  Lord  Keeper 
immediately  gave  him  salutary  advice  in  a  long  and  most  excel- 
lent letter,  of  which  I  will  give  a  passage: — 

"  It  is  often  seen,  that  he  that  is  a  stander  by  seeth  more  than 
he  that  played  the  game,  and  for  the  most  part  any  man  in  his 
own  cause  standeth  in  his  own  liglit.  Yon  are  not  so  far  gone  but 
you  may  well  retura.  The  return  is  safe,  but  the  progress  dan- 
gerous and  desperate.  K  you  have  any  enemies,  you  do  that  for 
them  which  they  couid  never  do  for  themselves,  whilst  you  leave 
youi  friends  to  open  shame  and  contempt,  forsake  youraelf,  over- 
thi-ow  your  fortunes,  and  ruin  youi  honour  and  reputation.  My 
good  Lord,  I  want  wisdom  to  advise  you,  hut  I  will  never  want  an 
honest  and  tiue  heart  to  wish  you  well;  nor,  being  warranted  by 
a  true  conscience,  to  forbear  to  speak  what  I  think.  I  have  begun 
plainly.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  be  offended  if  I  proceed 
still  after  the  same  fashion.  Bene  cedit  qui  tompori  cedU.  And 
Seneca  saith,  Lexd  nocentempimit,  cedendum  estjttstjtiee ;  si  mno- 
centem,  cedendwm.  est  fortuntx.  The  best  remedy  is  not  to  con- 
tend and  strive,  but  humbly  to  submit.  Have  you  given  cause, 
and  take  scandal  to  yourself?  Why  then  all  you  can  do  is  too 
httle  to  make  satisfaction.  Is  cause  of  scandal  given  to  you  ?  Yet 
policy,  duty,  and  religion  enforce  you  to  sue,  yield,  and  submit  to 
your  Sovereign,  between  whom  and  jou  tlieie  tan  be  no  piojoi- 
tion  of  duty."t 

*"  Tlioy  live  antl  join  very  hononrobly  lOKBlher — out  of  isliich  eoi  respondeiicy 
and  noble  eonjnnction  betwixt  Mura  and  Follaa  betHixl  justice  and  vulour — I 
mean  betnixC  xo  admirable  n  nobleman  aa  the  Earl  and  %o  worthy  a  jnscice  as  the 
IjOi*d  Keeper,  1  doubt  not  but  very  famous  effecti  will  dmly  spnng  to  her  Majes^'s 
bonouy,  tlis  i;oo(l  of  the  siato,  and  the  comfort  of  both  tlieir  Loi^shipa  paiticular 
true  friends."— Birch's  Memoin  of  Queen  ElizaUth.     Lstler  of  Avlhony  Bacon. 

t  Bii-ch,  Mem.  Eliz.  vol,  ii.  381. 
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Essex,  unsubdued,  thus  replied : — 

"  Although  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living  whom  I  should 
sooner  make  a  judge  of  any  question  that  did  coneem  me  than 
yourself,  yet  must  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  I  must  appeal  ftom  all  earthly  judges,  and  if  in  any,  then 
surely  in  this,  where  the  highest  Judge  on  earth  hath  imposed  upon 
me  without  trial  or  hearing  the  most  heavy  judgment  that  ever 
hath  been  known.  When  the  vilest  of  all  indignities  is  done  unto 
me,  doth  religion  enforce  me  to  sue,  or  dotti  God  require  it  ?  Is  it 
impiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why,  cannot  Princes  err  ?  Cannot  subjects 
receive  wrong?  Is  an  earthly  power  infinite?  Pardon  me,  my 
Lord,  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's 
fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken;  let  those  who  mean  to  make  their 
profit  of  Princes  show  no  sense  of  Princes'  injuries.  As  for  me,  I 
have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it;  my  cause  is  good,  I  know  it ;  and 
whatsoever  happens,  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  exert  more 
strength  and  constancy  m  oppressing  than  I  can  show  in  suffering 
every  thing  that  can  or  shall  be  imposed  upon  me.  Your  Lord- 
ship, in  the  beginning  of  your  lelter,  makes  me  a  player  and  your- 
self a  looker-on,  and  me  a  player  of  my  own  game,  so  you  see 
more  than  I :  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  yon  that,  since  you  do  but 
see  and  I  do  suffer,  I  must  of  necessity  feel  more  than  you." 

This  correspondence,  when  circulated  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Queen,  incensed  her  for  a  time  stOl  more  against  Essex ; 
but  he  was  at  last  induced,  by  the  verbal  advice  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  to  apologise,  and  never  having  lost  his  place  in  her  heart, 
he  soon  regained  his  ascendancy  in  her  Councils,  and  after  the 
deatli  of  Burghley,  who  always  strove  to  depress  him,  he  was  for 
a  time  considered  her  chief  Cottncillor,  till  he  imprudently  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  to  quell  tJie  re- 
belhon  in  that  country, — whereby  he  exposed  himself  to  the  ha- 
zards of  a  veiy  disagreeable  service,  and  left  the  field  at  home 
open  to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 

During  Essex's  absence  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Keeper  did  what 
was  possible  with  the  Queen  to  place  his  actions  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  but  she  was  so  much  disappointed  by  his 
want  of  success  against  Tyrone,  and  so  much  provoked  by  his 
presumption  and  obstinacy,  and  so  much. exasperated  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  Cecils,  who  turned  every  incident  to  account 
in  their  struggle  for  undivided  power, — that  he  thonght  his  only 
chance  was  to  try  tlie  effect  of  bis  personal  presence, — an  experi- 
ment that  had  once  succeeded  with  Leicester  her  fonner  favour- 
r«!  TT  isooi  ^^^'  He  presented  himself  in  her  bed-room  at  Non- 
[&EPT.  lajj.j  gj^^j^^  -while  she  was  still  at  her  toilette,  and  her  hair 
was  scattered  over  her  face.  Thus  surprised,  she  at  first  gave 
him  rather  an  affectionate  welcome  ;  but  when  she  had  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  his  conduct  she  ivas  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  {ac- 
cording to  English  fashion)  would  have  brought  him  to  tiial  for 
high  treason, — had  it  not  been  that,  by  an  extraordinary  elibrt  of 
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courage,  the  Judges  ajid  law  officers  reported  that  disobedience  of 
orders  and  return  without  permission,  did  not  exactly  amount  to 
that  offence. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  SU8-' 
pcndcd  from  all  his  employments,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  be  kept  inward  at  York  House.  It  seems 
strange  to  find  a  great  noble,  or  an  officer  of  state,  turned  into  a 
gaoler;  but  this  was  by  no  means  an  unprecedented  course  where 
a  milder  and  more  honourable  imprisonment  was  to  be  inflicted; 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  for  many  yeais  in  the  custody 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Lord  Keeper  now  rendered  to  his  prisoner  all  those  kind 
olSces  that  humanity  the  most  sensible,  and  politeness  the  most 
delicate,  could  suggest;  and,  when  he  had  to  sit  judicially  upon 
his  case,  tempered  justice  ivith  compassion,  preserving  a  proper 
medium  between  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  and  the  generosity  of 
the  friend.  There  is  preserved  a  warm-hearted  effusion  of  liis  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  at  Kichniond  by  way  of  con- 
solation and  advice  to  his  prisoner : 

"  Her  Majesty  is  gracious  towards  yon,  and  you  want  not  fiienda 
to  remember  and  commend  your  former  services.  Of  these  par- 
ticulars you  shall  know  more  when  we  meet.  In  the  mean  time, 
by  way  of  caution  take  this  from  me ;  there  are  sharp  eyes  upon 
you  ;  your  actions,  public  and  private,  are  observed ;  it  behovetU 
you,  therefore,  to  carry  yourself  with  all  integrity  and  sincerity 
both  of  hands  and  heart,  lest  you  overthrow  your  own  fortunes 
and  discredit  your  friends,  that  are  tender  and  careful  of  reputa- 
tion and  well-doing. 

"  So  in  haste  I  commit  you  to  God  with  my  hearty  commenda- 
tions, 

"  And  rest 
"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 
"  At  the  Court  at  Sichmond,  "  Thomas  Egeetok,  C.S. 

October  21.  1599." 

The  first  public  proceeding  against  Essex  was  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  a  sketch  of  it  may  be  inteiestmg  as  show  .-^^^  ^^^^ . 
ing  how  this  tnbunal  was  then  used  not  only  to  pun    '  ' 

leh  obnomouB  mdividn^j  J[g.t  ag  J^  ^mstrument  to  leid  pullic 
opiiSon  m^the  at)8enc6  of  ^(wBmijjent  newspaper ■,  'uul^i  nhamen 
tarf  reporla  On  the  day  after  Michaelmas  teuu  the  Loid  Keep 
er  the  L6M  Tieasuie)  the  Lord  Admiral  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
most  of  the  other  numstera  and  nearly  all  the  Judges  t&sembled 
m  the  usual  place  of  meeting  at  Westminster,  and  an  immense 
crowd  from  the  City  of  London  attended.  The  object  was  to 
check  "  the  dangerous  libels  cast  abroad  in  court,  city,  and 
country,  as  also  by  table  and  alehouse  talk,  both  in  the  city  and 
countiy,  to  the  great  scandal  of  her  Majesty  and  her  Council." 

The  Lord  Keeper  opened  with  a  long  speech.     He  fu'st  declared 
16* 
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it  to  be  her  Majesty's  pleasure  and  express  command,  that  all  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  should  forthwith  repair  to  the  country,  there  to 
exercise  hospitality  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranqnillity.  He 
lamented  that,  at  this  time,  there  were  very  many  seditious  peo- 
ple breeding  rebellion  by  vomiting  abroad  many  false  and  slander- 
ous speeches  against  her  Majesty  and  Council  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland,  and  publishing  many  scandalous  libels,  "  which 
kind  of  people  he  did  censtrre  to  be  no  better  than  traitors." 
"  Therefore,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  he  commanded  all  Judges, 
Justices,  and  other  officers,  to  proceed  diligently  against  all  such 
talkers  of  sedition  and  makers  of  snch  libels,  and  all  who  kept 
company  with  them,  that  the  authors  thereof  might  be  the  better 
boulted  out  and  known,  and  those  who,  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
this  realm,  were  traitors  might  receive  due  punishment."  He  add- 
ed, "  to  stop  the  mouths  of  all  seditious  discoui-sers  and  ti-aitocoua 
Ubellers,  and  to  satisfy  oil  that  have  true  and  faithful  hearts  to 
judge,  and .  any  common  sense  to  discern,  it  shall  not  be  amiss,  in 
a  matter  so  manifest,  to  remember  some  peurticnlarities,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  demonstratively  appear  that  there  was  never  Prince 
did,  with  greater  care  and  more  royal  means,  provide  to  suppress 
rebellious  subjects,  and  to  preserve  a  torn  and  dechning  kingdom, 
than  her  Majesty  hath  done  for  tliis  accommodation  of  Ireland." 
— The  Lord  Keeper  proceeds  with  a  narrative  of  the  'formidable 
preparations  for  putting  down  QTyrone's  rebellion,  of  the  great  mili- 
tary force  and  resources  intrusted  to  Essex,  and  the  wise  instrac- 
tions  he  had  received.  He  then  complains  of  the  General's  inac- 
tion, and  still  more  of  his  conference  and  composition  with  the 
arch-rebel,  and  his  unwananted  return  from  Ireland.  "  In  this 
dangerous  and  miserable  state  he  presumed  to  leave  that  realm, 
and  to  come  over  hither  under  pretext  to  present  unto  her  Majesty 
this  dishonourable  and  deceitful  composition,  with  no  better  as- 
surance than  the  rebel's  own  word  for  temporary  cessation  of  arms. 
These  things  being  thus,  what  mahcious  and  traitorous  hearts  can 
bear  these  insolent  and  wicked  persons,  that  dare  intrude  into  the 
counsels  of  a  Prince,  and  take  upon  them  to  censure  their  Sover- 
eign for  that  which  either  she  hath  done  or  which  God  shall  direct 
her  heart  to  do  in  a  matter  of  so  high  and  weighty  importance  ? " 

The  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  High 
Admiral,  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  and  othei«  of  the  Council,  severally 
addressed  the  assembled  multitude  to  the  same  effect,  and  then 
the  Court  adjourned,  —  the  ministers  having  had  the  advantage  of 
publicly  praising  their  own  measures,  and  inveighing  against  all 
opposition  to  them,  without  any  danger  of  reply  or  a  division,* 

•  The  reporter,  Francis  Woodward,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  after  giving 
tiie  first  three  speeches  at  length,  says, "  the  rest  did  speak  »o  softly  and  the  thronge 
and  prease  ao  mightie,  that  I  was  driven  so  fat  back  that  I  could  not  hear  what 
they  said.  I  came  not  in  time  to  Icke  a  dIhcb  where  I  might  conveniently  hear  all 
inch  maltcra  as  were  then  deolarad."— Sd/nfti  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  This 
reminds  one    of    the  abrapt   terminalion  to  the  i-fiport  of   the  famous  ease  of 
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Esspx  remained  in  the,  cnstotly  of  the  Lord  Keeper  above  six 
raontlis  without  being  brought  to  trial,  the  Queen  .  ifiOOl 
saying  that  she  wished  "  to  correct,  not  to  rnin  him."      '^^'  ' 

Dimng  this  time  he  fell,  or  pretended  to  fall,  dangerously  iU.  She 
ordered  eight  physicians,  of  the  best  reputation,  to  visit  him;  and 
being  informed  that  the  issue  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  she 
sent  him  some  broth,  with  a  message  that  if  she  thought  such  a 
step  consistent  with  her  honour  she  would  herself  pay  him  a  visit 
He  recovered ;  but  a  suspicion  being  instilled  into  Elizabeth  that 
h's  distemper  had  been  counterfeit  in  order  to  move  her  compas- 
sion, she  relapsed  into  her  formei^  rigour  against  him.  She  was, 
however,  so  far  softened  by  his  protestations,  that  she  released 
him  from  his  impidsonment  under  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  allowed 
him  to  reside  in  his  own  house  in  the  Strand,  and  he  probably 
would  have  escaped  with  entire  impunity  had  not  the  complaints  of 
his  family  and  friends  raised  such  a  public  clamour  against  the 
harsh  treatment  of  the  individual,  "who  had  the  rare  fortune  to  be 
much  beloved  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  Sovereign.  She  at 
last  ordered  him  to  be  tried  —  not  before  the  Star  Chamber,  or  any 
recognised  tribunal,  but  before  eighteen  Commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Admirals 
most  of  the^^eaf  officers  of  state,  and  five  of  the  Judges.  They 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  York  House,  and  sat  in  chairs  at  a  long 
fable  for  eleven  hom's,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  at 
night. 

His  treatment  gives  ns  a  strange  notion  of  the  manners  of  the 
times.  At  his  entrance  the  Commissioners  all  re-  [Jt,„„  =  ifinni 
mained  covered,  and  gave  no  sign  of  salutation  or     '  '  '-' 

courtesy.  He  knelt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  for  a  good 
wliile  without  a  cushion.  He  was  at  last  supplied  with  one  on  the 
motion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  he  was  suffered  to 
kneel  till  after  the  Lord  Keeper  had  expounded  the  nature  of  the 
Commission,  and  till  the  end  of  the  speech  of  the  Queen's  Ser- 
jeant, who  opened  the  case  for  the  Crown.  He  was  then  allowed 
to  stand  up,  and  by-and-by,  through  the  interference  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, he  was  indulged  with  liberty  to  sit  oa  a  stool. 

He  opened  his  defence  by  offering  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy, 
and  to  the  Queen  for  her  clemency  towards  him,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  justify  his  conduct,  when  the  Iiord  Keeper  {probably  from 
a  friendly  motive)  interrupted  him,  telling  him  "this  was  not  the 
course  that  was  Hkely  to  do  him  good;  that  he  began  well  by  sub- 
mitting himself  to  her  Majesty's  mercy  and  pai'don,  which  himself 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lords  were  glad  to  hear,  and  no  doubt  her 
princely  and  gracious  natru-e  was  by  that  way  most  hkely  to  be  in- 
clined to  favour;  that  all  extenuation  of  his  offence  was  but  the 

Stbadling  V  Styles,  in  ■which  ihe  question  was,  whoiher  undcv  a  hcqnest  of  all 
tho  Mstatoi-'s  black  and  ivhite  horses,  PYEBiLLBU  horses  paS5eii,~a.3  reported 
by  Marlinua  Seribleus :  "Le  reste  del  arguiueiil  leo  ne  pouvois  ojev  car  leo  fui 
disturb  en  mon  place."— Pope's  Miscell  vol.  iv.  p.  210, 
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lessening  of  her  Majesty's  mercy  ill  pardoning,  that  he,  with  aU 
the  other  Lords,  iffould  clear  him  of  all  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and 
that  therefore  he  might  do  well  to  spai'e  the  rest  of  his  speech, 
and  save  time,  and  commit  himself  to  her  Majesty's  mercy." 

Essex  replying  "  that  he  spoke  nothing  but  only  to  clear  himself 
from  a  malicious  corrapt  affection," — the  Lord  Keeper  told  him, 
that  "if  he  meant  the  crime  of  disloyalty,  it  was  that  which  he 
needed  not  to  fear,  all  that  was  now  laid  to  him  being  contempt 
and  disobedience,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  cover  direct  disobech- 
ence  by  a  pretended  intention  to  obey.  If  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
did  evil  in  coming  over  contrary  to  the  Queen's  commandment, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  did  more  in  imitating  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
was  so  much  the  more  to  be  punished  for  it."  After  a  warm  pane- 
gyric on  the  Queen  and  her  Irish  government,  he  then  proceeded 
to  pronounce  sentence,  which,  he  said,  "  in  the  Star  Chamber  must 
have  been  the  heaviest  fine  ever  yet  imposed,  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower;  bat  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  the 
Court,  out  of  favour  to  him,  merely  ordered  that  he  should  not 
execute  the  office  of  Privy  Councillor,  nor  of  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  nor  Master  of  the  Ordnance;  and  that  he  should  return 
to  his  own  house,  there  to  remain  a  prisoner  during  the  Queen's 
pleasure." 

The  sentence,  or  "  censure,"  as  it  was  called,  so  pronounced  by 
the  "Lord  Keeper,  was  dictated  by  the  Queen,  who,  to  bring  him 
again  near  her  person,  had  directed  fliat  tlie  office  of  "  Master  of 
the  Horse"  should  not  be  included  among  those  for  which  he  was 
disqualified ;  and  the  Court  may  be  absolved  from  any  great  viola- 
tion of  the  constitntion  on  this  occasion,  as  the  whole  of  the  pim- 
ishment  might  have  been  inflicted  lawfully  by  her  own  authority 
— with  the  exception  of  the  imprisonment, — which  she  immedi- 
ately remitted. 

But  Egerton  had  still  to  pass  tlu-ough  extraordinaiy  scenes  in 
connection  with  Essex,  to  whom  Elizabeth  now  behaved  witli  a 
mixture  of  fondness  and  severity,  which  di-ove  him  to  destnrction. 
He  for  some  time  seemed  completely  restored  to  her  favour,  and 
then  she  refused  to  rsaew  hia  monopoly  of  Sweet  Wines,  saying 
that  "  an  ungovernable  beast  must  be  stinted  in  his  provender." 
He  thought  that  she  had  completely  surrendered  heraelf  to  the 
Cecils  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  he  entered  into  the  conspira- 
cy to  i-aise  the  city  of  London,  where  he  was  so  popular',  and  by 
force  to  get  her  person  into  lus  power,  and  to  rid  himself  of  his 
enemies. 

On  the  memorable  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Febrnaiy,  1601,  when  he 
had  collected  a  large  force  in  Essex  Horrse,  in  the  Strand,  and 
was  about  to  execute  his  project  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earls 
of  Southampton  and  Rutland, — the  Queen  bemg  informed  of 
these  designs,  and  having  ordered  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
to  take  measures  to  secm'e  the  peace  of  the  city,  she  directed  the 
Lord  Keeper,  with  Chief  Justice  Popham,  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
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and  Sir  William  Knollya,  controller  of  the  household,  to  repair  to 
Essex  House,  and  demanding  admittance,  to  require  in  her  name 
that  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  should  disperse,  and  that 
the  laws  should  be  obeyed. 

This  was  a  service  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  Essex  had  for  some  weeks  been  col-    ■  1601  1 

lecting  under  his   roof  many  desperate    characters    I  '     '  '-' 

who  had  returned  from  the  wars  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  who  were  likely  to  pay  very  little  respect  to  civil  mag- 
istrates, however  exalted  their  station.  The  Lord  Keeper  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mission  with  becoming  iirmness,  being  preceded  by 
his  purse-bearer  carrying  the  Great  Seal,  and  followed  only  by  the 
ordinary  attendants  of  himself,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  his  other 
companions. 

Arriving  at  the  gate  of  Essex  House,  a  little  before  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  they  were  refused  admittance.  They  desired  that  it 
might  be  intimated  to  the  Earl  that  they  came  thither  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  her  Majesty.  He  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  introduced  through  the  wicket,  but  that  all  their  attendants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  purse-bearer,  should  be  excluded.  On 
entering,  they  found  the  court-yard  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
Lord  Keeper  demanded  in  the  Queen's  name  the  cause  of  this 
tumultuary  meeting.  Essex  answered,  "  There  is  a  plot  laid  for 
my  life ;  letters  have  been  counterfeited  in  my  name,  and  assas- 
sins have  been  appointed  to  murder  me  in  bed.  We  are  met  to 
defend  our  hves,  since  my  enemies  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  they 
suclt  my  blood."  The  Chief  Justice  said,  "  the  Queen  would  do 
impartial  justice;"  and  the  Lord  Keeper  desired  Essex  to  explain 
his  grievances  in  private, — when  several  voices  exclaimed,  "  They 
abuse  you,  my  Lord ;  they  are  undoing  you.  You  lose  yoru:  time." 
The  Lord  Keeper,  undaunted,  turned  round,  and  putting  on  hia 
hat,  in  a  calm  and  solemn  tone,  as  if  he  had  been  issuing  au  order 
from  his  tribunal, — commanded  them  in  the  Queen's  name  upon 
their  allegiance  to  lay  down  their  anns  and  to  depai-t.  Essex  en- 
tered the  house,  and  the  multitude,  resolved  to  offer  violence  to 
these  venerable  magistrates,  but  divided  as  to  the  mode  of  doing 
so,  shouted  out,  "  Kill  them,  keep  them  for  pledges,  throw  the 
Great  Seal,  out  of  the  window."  A  guard  of  musketeers  sur- 
rounded them,  and  conducting  them  through  several  apartments 
filled  with  insurgents,  introduced  them  to  a  small  back  room  where 
they  found  the  Earl,  who  was  about  to  sally  forth  in  military  an-ay 
to  join  his  friends  at  Paul's  Cross.  He  requested  that  they  would 
remain  there  patiently  for  half  an  hour,  and  himself  withdrawing, 
ordered  the  door  to  be  bolted,  and  left  them  as  prisoners  in  the 
care  of  Sir  John  Davis  and  Sir  GiUy  Merrick,  guarded  by  sentinels 
bearing  muskets  primed  and  cocked.  Here  they  remained  for 
some  hours  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  insurgents  and  the  dis- 
tant discharge  of  fire-arms.  They  frequently  required  Sir  John 
Davis  to  allow  them  to  depart,  or  at  least  to  permit  some  one  of 
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them  to  go  to  the  Qnecii  to  inform  her  where  they  were ;  but  the 
answer  wns,  "  My  Lord  heis  commanded  that  ye  depart  not  before 
his  return,  which  will  be  very  shortly." 

They  wece  at  last  released  by  the  intervention  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  He  had  accompanied  the  assailants  into  the  city, —  but 
there  being  no  assemblage  of  citizens  at  Paul's  Cross  as  had  been 
promised, — the  Sherifi]  on  whose  aid  much  reliance  was  placed, 
having  refused  to  join  them, — Iiord  Burghley  and  the  Lord  Admiral 
having  arrived  with  a  considerable  force  from  Westminster, — and 
a  herald  having  proclaimed  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  a  traitor, 
— he  saw  that  the  enterprise  was  desperate,  and  he  thought  only 
of  his  own  safety.  With  this  view  he  asked  authority  from  Essex 
to  go  and  release  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  other  prisoners,  repre- 
senting that  for  their  liberty  they  would  undertake  to  procure  the 
Queen's  pardon  for  all  that  had  happened.  Essex  consented  to 
the  release  of  Chief  Justice  Popham  upon  his  entering  into  such 
an  undertaking,  but  positively  required  that  the  others  should  be 
detained  as  hostages.  Gorges  hastening  to  Essex  House  reached 
it  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  prisoners,  he  offered  Popham  his  libeity  on  condition  of  his 
intercession  and  good  offices ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  magnanimous- 
ly refused  the  offer  unless  the  Ix)rd  Keeper  should  be  permitted  to 
accompany  him.*  After  some  consultation  Gorges  concluded  that 
the  best  plan  for  himself  ■would  be  that  he  should  forth^vith  re- 
lease all  the  four,  and,  accompanying  them  to  the  Court,  leave 
Essex  to  his  fate.  Accordingly,  pretending  that  he  had  authority 
to  that  effect,  he  conducted  them  by  a  back  staircase  into  the  gar- 
den on  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  Here  they  found  a  boat 
which  they  immediately  entered,  and  by  a  favourable  tide  they 
were  quickly  conducted  to  the  Queen's  palace  at  Whitehall.  They 
had  hardly  got  clear  from  their  imprisonment  when  Essex  him- 
self arrived  at  the  spot  where  they  embarked,  having  returned  by 
water  from  Queen  Hithe,  after  all  his  friends  in  the  city  had  de- 
serted him.  His  rage  was  excessive  when  he  found  that  his 
prisionets  had  escaped;  and  now  despairing  of  success  or  mercy, 
he  resorted  to  the  vain  attempt  of  fortifying  his  house,  and  resist- 
ing the  ordnance  brought  from  the  Tower  to  batter  it  down. 

The  Lord  Keeper  remained  at  Whitehall  with  the  Queen  till 
news  was  brought  of  the  surrender  of  Essex,  and  then  he  son'ow- 
fuUy  took  leave  of  her.  She  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure and  courage  while  danger  existed,  but  she  could  not  with- 
out emotion  give  directions  for  bringing  to  trial  for  high  treason  the 
unhappy  young  nobleman,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  had 
still  such  a  strong  hold  of  her  affections, 

*  Some  ftccounM  are  silent  as  lo  the  inngnfimmity  of  Popham;  but  Camilen's 
coiitempoi'ai'j'  teslimoiij  cau  leave  no  doubl  upon  the  sabjeet :  "  Comes  anauit  ut 
solus  Fopliamns  Justitiaiius  liberetur,  qui  cum  liberari  nollet,  uisi  Coslos  Sigilii 
una  liberatur,  Georgiua  liberavit  ainguloa,  et  cum  illla  per  flumcn  ad  Ecgiam  se 
contulit." — Camd.  Eliz,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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The  trial  speedily  took  place  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Ti?Sf""jp'^"""j„, 
b^ing  a'toeer,  was  spared  the  pain  of  joining  in  the  sen-  <■  ^^'  J 
tence  oF"Wl![demnation ;  but  be  was  summoned  as  a  witness. 
Trials  for  treason  were  at  this  era  in  a  sort  of  transition  state. 
The  gieat  bulk  of  the  evidence  against  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 
Eaii  of  Southampton,  who  was  tried  along  with  him,  consisted  of 
written  examinations,  and  among  them  was  "the  declaration  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  tlie  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,"  containing  a  narrative  of  their  imprisonment,  ?nd 
signed  by  the  three.  They  were  likewise  called  as  witnesses,  and 
"proved  in  Court  mjww  their  honours*,  that  they  heard  the  words 
'  Kill  them,  kill  them ;  '  but  they  would  not  chai-ge  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  that  they  were  spoken  either  by  his  privity  or  command. "t 
They  were  much  more  forbearing  than  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
Coke  and  Bacon,  ■who,  to  the  disgrace  of  both,  showed  very  unne- 
cessary zeal  in  procuring  a  conviction, — for  the  Judges  declared,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  ever  since  been  held  for  law, "  that  in  case  where 
a  subject  attempteth  to  put  himself  into  such  strength  as  the  King 
shall  not  he  able  to  resist  him,  and  to  force  the  King  to  govern 
otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  royal  authority  and  discretion, 
it  is  manifest  rebellion,  and  in  every  rebelhon  the  law  intendeth 
as  a  consequent  the  compassingthedeathof  the  King,  as  foresee- 
ing that  the  rebel  will  never  suffer  the  King  to  live  or  reign  who 
might  punish  or  lake  revenge  of  his  treason  and  rebellion."  The 
prisoners  did  not  deny  that  they  intended  forcibly  to  seize  the 
Queen's  person,  although  tiiey  insisted  that  they  loved  and  hon- 
oured her,  and  only  wished  to  rid  her  of  evil  councillors. 

After  his  conviction,  Essex,  at  his  own  request,  had  an  interview 
in  the  Tower  with  the  Loi-d  Keeper  and  other  ministers  of  the 
Queen,  and  asking  pardon  of  him  for  having  imprisoned  him,  took 
a  tender  leave  of  lum,  and  thanked  him  for  all  liis  kindness.  The 
unhappy  youth  might  still  have  been  saved  by  the  good  offices  of 
Egerton  and  other  friends,  and  the  inextinguishable  regard  which 
lurked  in  the  royal  bosom,  if  the  Queen  had  not  waited  in  vain  for 
the  token  of  his  true  repentance  TvhlBh  he  had  intrusted  to  the 
false  Countess  of  Nottingham,  and  which  being  at  last  produced 
gave  sUch  agony  to  the  last  hours  of  EHzabeth. 

In  the  meanwliile  her  grief  was  somewhat  assuaged  by  appoint- 
ing the  Lord  Keeper,  under  a  Commission,  to  summon  all  who  had 
been  implicated  in  Essex's  plot,  in  order  to  ti-eat  and  compound 
with  them  for  the  redemption  of  their  estates,  and  the  Exchequer 

"  Hevertholesa  tliey  nppear  tt>  have  been  sworn.  ComiieQ  aaja,  "  Snmnras  Ang- 
lie  Jnstitiariua  Pophamus  rogatus  et  jHmlus  quam  indigne  Conaillani  habili  fue- 
runt."-— Cflmd.  Eliz.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sdl. 

t  1  St  Tr.l840.    The  priaonec  apoke  of  them  with  greiit  respect    "Essaxina 

respondet  se  in  honoratissimoa  illoa  viros  nihil  mail  ci    '■  '  "^   

observasBe." — Caroil.  Eliz,  toI.  ii.  p.  231. 
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was  filled  by  the  fines  imposed  upon  tliem  as  the  condition  of  their 
pardon.* 

Wg  must  now  look  back  to  the  events  ■which  were  happening 
to  the  Lord  Keeper  in  domestic  Hfe.  In  January  1599,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  Lady  Egerton,  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
most  affectionately  attachedf ;  and  when  he  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover his  composure,  he  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  hia 
eldest  sou  in  Ireland,  a  very  fine  young  man,  who  had  been  struck 
with  a  passion  for  military  glory,  and  was  serving  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex4 

however,  iu  the  following  year,  he  comforted  himself  by  marry- 
ing hia  third  wife,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  celebrated  in 
her  youth  by  Spenser,  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis,  and  after- 
wards the  patroness  of  the  early  genius  of  Miltou,  who  wrote  his 
Arcades  for  her  amusement. 


CHAPTER  XLVril 


We  have  seen  that  when  Egerton  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
f  n  IfiOl  1  "^^  ^^^  Great  Seal,  he  stiD  retained  his  former  office 
I-        ■  'J    in  the  Coiut  of  Chancery.     In  the  first  instance,  it 

was  intended  that  this  arrangement  should  only  be  temporary ;  and 

*Rym.F.  torn.  xvi.  421. 

t  "  My  Lady  Egorton  died  npon  Monday  morning :  Ilie  Lord  Keeper  doth 
forrow  more  ihan  llio  wisdorao  of  30  great  a  man  ought  to  doe.  I!o  keapce  privnt, 
hath  desired  Judge  G.iivdy  to  sit  in  (Jlianeery,  and  it  is  thought  tliat  he  will  not 
came  abrood  ihia  tcrme."— Letter  from  Kowland  Whyte,  Esq.  to  Sir  Eobert  Syd- 
ney. 24[h  January,  1599.     Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

I  Hia  father  had  wished  to  brued  him  to  the  law,  but  consented  at  last  to  hia  be- 
coming a  EOldier. 

"I  wysh  my  sonno  woulde  have  gyrsn  hym  aelfe  to  have  attended  Iheee  things ^ 
bnt  hia  mynde  drnweih'  hjm  an  other  coarse  to  follow  the  warre,  and  to  attende 
My  L,  of  Essex  inio  Irelande,  and  in  this  be  is  so  hne  engt^d  that  I  can  not 
Btaye  him,  but  must  leave  hym  lo  his  iville,  and  prayo  lo  God  Co  guide  and  bless 
him." — Leiler  of  Lord  Keeper  to  hia  brother-in-law,  dated  6th  March,  1598,  Ei- 
leainere  MS, 

liBttera  of  .condolence  on  his  son's  death  poured  in  from  all  qnarlErs.  I  give  as 
a  specimen  one  from  George  Moro  of  Losley  ; — "  Yt  vraa  the  providens  of  God 
that  your  sonne  was  borne  ;  so  was  it  that  he  died  ;  he  was  yonr's  bot  for  a  terme 
of  his  life,  whereof  (he  thred  once  spunne  could  not  he  lengtheaed,  and  the  dayes 
nombered  one  day  cold  not  be  added  by  all  the  wocldes  power.  In  his  byrih  as  in 
hia  death  was  the  hand  oftJio  Lord  God  ;  in  (he  one  for  your  comfort;  in  the  other 
for  jonc  tryall;  in  bodie  for  your  good,  if  in  bothe  you  gloriiie  God.  What  com- 
fort greater  can  be  than  to  haya  a  sonne  brought  up  i"  ihe  feare  of  God,  to  spend 
the  flrst  and  to  the  end  the  last  of  liia  strength  in  the  favour  and  service  of  hia 
Prince  ^"— Ell esmere  MS, 
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there  were  a.s  might  he  expected,  several  aspirants  to  the  Eolls, 
Among  these  tho  most  pushing  and  importunate  was  Serjeant 
Heele,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  vigour  and  capacity,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  extensive  practiee,  and  amassed  great  wealth  by 
very  doubtful  means.  His  promotion  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  therefore  wrote  the 
following  memorial  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  Queen. 

"  The  name  and  office  of  a  delator  ys  odeous  itnto  me  ;  I  ab- 
horre  yt  in  nature,  and  besydes  yt  ^tteth  not  my  place  and  condi- 
tion ;  yet  my  dnetye  to  my  gracious  Sovereign  &  countrye  inform- 
eth  me  specallye  being  commanded  to  set  down  what  I  have 
heajde  S.  H.  charged  with, — that  thereupon  her  Maiie  may  make 
judgement  how  unfytt  &  unworthye  this  man  ys  for  so  wocthye  a 
place  as  he  seketh, 

1.  "  He  is  charged  to  have  bene  long  a  grypinge  and  excessive 
usurer.  Agaynst  such  persons  the  Chaiicerye  doetb  gyve  reme- 
dye,  w^hich  yt  is  not  lykelye  he  will  doefSeinge  "h^rnTself  so  great 
&  so  commen  an  offender  in  the  same  kynde. 

2.  "  He  is  charged  to  have  bene  longe  a  most  gi-edye  &  insatia- 
ble taker  of  excessive  fees,  and  (which  is  moost  odious)  a  notori- 
ous &  common  ambodexter,  takinge  fee  on  both  sydes,  to  the  great 
scandale  of  his  place  &  profession.* 

3.  "  By  these  wycked  vyle  meanes  he  is  growne  to  great 
wealthe  &  lyely-hood,  and  therby  puffed  uppe  to  such  extreme 
heyghte  of  pride  that  he  is  insociable,  and  so  insolent  &  outra- 
geous in  his  words  and  behaviour  towards  such  as  he  hath  to 
deale  with  (though  men  much  better  then  hym  selfe)  as  is  too  of- 
fensive &  intollerable.  As  namelye,  against  the  Byshoppe  of  Ex- 
cester,  Sir  Eichard  Charaperon,  Sir  Edmunde  Morgan,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Tychboume,  and  many  others. 

4  "  He  is  noted  to  be  a  great  drankai-de,  and  in  him  drunken- 
nesse  not  onlye  to  have  commonly  used  qarrelynge  and  braw- 
lenge,  words,  but  sometymes  blowea  also  ;  and  that  at  a  common 
ordynarye,  a  vice  iUe  beseeminge  a  Seijeant,  but  in  a  Judge  or 
pubhcke  Magistrate  intollerable."t 

The  Serjeant  persisting  in  his  suit,  the  Lord  Keeper  outward- 
ly kept  on  good  terms  with  him    found  it  convenient  to  pretend  to 

■"  In  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century  sncli  practices  at  iho  bar  were  aiill  auspect- 
etl,  tlierc  bciiigon  the  stage  "  Mr.  Serjeant  Eithcrsidc,"  and  in  Westminstci-  Hall 
"  Sir  Ballt'acB  Donbiefee." 

t  Among  Lord  Elteainero's  papers  there  ia  a  daught  of  this  memorial  in  his  own 
handwriting,  with  the  following  introduction,  which  upon  consideration  he  had 
omitted:  "1  Bee  myne- error  in  presumjnge  that  my  services  had  deserved  this 
favour  'to  have  a  eocyable  person  placed  ro  nearc  me,  jf  (hete  were  none  other 
respocte.  But  sythenco  I  must  open  the  gate  to  let  in  another,  I  never  euspecled 
that  I  ehoulde  be  toiialrajned  to  lett  in  anje  agaynst  my  lyiinge  and  opinion. 

"  I  accuse  and  bewajle  mjno  owns  miahappe,  that  mv  20  yoares  services  waye 
so  light  that  Scrj.  H.  and  his  porse  should  be  pnt  in  balance  against  me, — a  man 
of  60  insolent  behaviour  and  indiscrecio  carriage,  and  of  eo  little  worlhe,  and  tax- 
ed with  60  manje  enormyous  crymes  and  disorders  in  the  course  of  his  lyfe,  as 
none  of  his  profesaion  hath  these  many  yerea  been  noted  of  the  lyko." 
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support  him,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  all  the  while  indebted  to 
the  "grypinge  tisurer,  ambodexter,  dninkarde,  &  brawler"  in  the 
sum  of  400i  for  money  lent.  At  last  the  Serjeant,  finding  that  he 
was  effectually  thwarted  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  wrote  him  the  following  curious  epistle  : — 
"  To  the  Eight  ho.  the  Lo.  Keeper  of  the  Create  Seals  of  England, 
&e. 

"  It  hath  byne  my  speliaJI  desyre  to  have  your  Lo,  holde  a  good 
opynion  of  me.  I  have  dealte  as  became  me  in  all  things :  what 
the  cause  of  your  sudden  mislike  with  me  is  I  can  not  gesse,  for 
sure  I  am  I  have  ever  respected  and  dealte  with  you  as  it  became 
me.  You  know  how  I  came  fyrst  to  intertaine  the  hope  of  the 
KoUs,  and  have  followed  your  own  directions. 

"  I  fyn.de  now  that  my  hope,  through  your  hard  coneeite  against 
me,  13  desperate.  I  shall  ihcrefore  praie  your  Lo.  to  delyver  to 
this  Bearer  my  Bandes,  aiid,  at  your  Lo.  pleasure,  to  sende  me 
the  iOOl  you  owe  me.  I  shall  humblee  entreate  yotie  Lo.  to  use 
me  as  you  doe  the  meanest  of  my  Brothers.  Thus  resting  hum- 
blie  yoiu's ;  from  Serjeants  Inne,  the  14th  of  l^ovember,  1600. 
"  Your  Lp's  in  all  humblenis, 

"  John  Hele."* 

*  Then)  is  fttnong  Lord  Ellesmere's  pap* 
Coke  indoraeii,  "  Ser.  Hele,  Mr.  Allornej,"  in 
iutL'igue  between  these  parties. 

"  ilighc  honoumblQ  my  eingnkr  good  Lord, — Secrete  inqoirie  liave  bene  made 
whether  your  Lo.  having  not  a  pnietit  (as  all  jour  predecessors  had,  CardinHit 
Woolsej  eseepted,  who  Uierefore(aH  Ihcy  saye)  ranno  inio  n  premunire),  of  llie 
custody  of  the  Grealc  Senlc,  be  Lord  Keeper  or  no.  Howe  rediculous  this  is,  anil 
yet  how  maiiceoue,  yonr  Lo.  linowes,  and  yel  ibooghe  ic  be  to  noe  purpose,  yet 
my  purpose  is  thereby  to  signifie  a  little  parts  of  that  greate  duiifl  I  owe  unto  jour 
I.O.,  and  that  in  jour  wisdom  yoti  may  make  some  use  of  il.  And  so  resting  ever 
to  doe  yourLo.  auj  service  nith  all  thankful  readines,  I  tiumblie  take  my  leave 
tbb  2B  of  Jan. 

"  Ytur  Lo.  humblie  at  command  men  t, 

"  Ed.  Coke." 
From  the  Egerloti  Papersi  puhlithed  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  very  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  Pnyne  Collier,  it  appears  thai  lliis  Seijaanl  Heelo  nfterwards  had  a 
suit  before  the  Lord  Keeper  reapeciing  a  sum  of  money  claimed  by  him  from  the  as- 
ecutora  of  Lord  CobhfttB,  which,  notmlhstanding  au  attconpt  to  raiiko  the  King  in- 
t£rfci'e  in  his  favour,  was  determined  against  him,  and  thut  be  thereupon  wrote  tbe 
following  letter  : — 

''  To  the  right  honorable  my  very  good  Lo.  the  Lo.  EEesmerc,  Lo,  Chnncellor  of 

England. 

"  Bight  Honorable, 

"  I  protests  unto  God  that  ever  synce  I  knewe  yon,  I  did  truclio  desyre  your  Lo. 

ft-yndabipp  and  favor.    The  contrary  coneeite   halh  disquieted  me  more  than  the 

or.ltr  flgainste  me.     If  you  Lo.  will   be  pleased    to  remove  thnt  opynion,  1  will 

»(t.nowledge   myselfe   luotle  bonnde  ^unlo    you.      Thus   with  lememhraiice    of 

Jiiy  humble  duutye, 

'■  Serjeant's  Inn,  5  Januarij,  1604. "3 
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Serjeant  Heele  tlien  thoiiglit  that  he  might  undermine  the  Lord 
Keeper,  and  perhaps  dutch  the  Great  Seal  in-  .->.  7  ifioi  1 
stead  of  the  Roll— by  getting  into  parliament,  '  ^^'  '  ^""^-i 
and  slavishly  outbidding  the  whole  profession  of  the  law  for  the 
Queen's  favour.  There  being  a  strong  opposition  to  the  subsidy 
demanded  by  the  Court,  thus  spoke  the  leged  aspirant,  now  a,  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  — "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much  that 
the  House  witl  stand  upon  grariting  of  a  subsidy  when  all  we 
have  is  her  Majesty's,  and  she  may  lawfully,  at  her  pleasure  take 
it  from  us  ;  yea,  she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands  and  goods 
as  to  any  revenue  of  her  Crown."*  But,  to  the  honour  of  the 
House,  he  was  speedily  coughed  downt,  and  he  confined  himself 
to  usui-y  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

This  scene  took  place  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  last  parhament. 
The  opening  of  it  was  rather  inauspicious.  The  ,^  „„  ^^-rm 
Queen,  though  she  still  allowed  herself  to  be  flat-  L^'^'^'  ■^''  ^''"^■-1 
tered  for  her  beauty,  wna  conscious  of  increasing  infirmities,  and 
had  taken  unusual  pains  to  conceal  them  from  the  public  gaze  ; 
but,  after  being  seated  on  the  throne,  her  enfeebled  frame  was  un- 
able to  support  the  weight  of  the  royal  robes,  and  she  was  sink- 
ing to  the  ground,  when  a  nobleman  bearing  the  sword  of  stale 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  supported  her.  The  Commons  were 
then  approaching ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  the  door  by  which  they 
were  to  enter  was  shut,  and  they  were  ail  excluded. 

The  Lord  Keeper  however,  tliat  Elizabetli  might  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible get  back  into  the  open  air,  proceeded  with  his  oration,  ex- 
plaining the  causes  of  the  summons.  He  inveighed  bitterly 
agaiust  the -Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  whom  he  denounced  as 
enemies  to  God,  tlie  Qneen,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  religion,  and  to  reduce  us  to 
a  tyrannical  servitude.  He  charged  them -with  attempts  to  poison 
the  Queen.  "  1  have  seen  her  Majesty,"  said  he,  "wear  at  her 
girdle  the  price  of  her  blood  1  1  mean  jewels  which  have  been 
given  to  her  physicians  to  have  that  done  unto  her  which  I  hope 
God  will  ever  keep  from  her."  He  advised  that  no  new  laws 
should  be  made  ;  but  he  exhorted  them  to  make  provision  for  our 
own  defence  and  safely,  seeing  the  King  of  Spain  means  to  make 
England  miserable,  by  beginning  witli  fieland  and  the  territory  of 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  951. 

t  It  liisiinctly  nppsiiva  (hat  thU  wholesome  pnrliamentrfy  nsage  whs  liieii  eatah- 
lisharj.  D'Ewes,  iifier  triving  an  acronnt  of  tho  Serjeant'B  speech,  ih us  desiribes 
iha  scene  whiuh  ftilliiwed  ;  "  \l  whieh  all  the  House  hemmed,  anil  laughed  and  talk- 
ed. "  H^pW,"  qariih  Hcij  Hcle,"uii  yoar  hcmaiint/  akall  tiol  pat  mn  out  of  cotinle- 
nance."  So  Mr.  Stivaker  Blood  up  and  Boid, '  It  is  a  great  diaoider  tluit  thii  should 
iwMswi,  for  it  it  Hie  awicut  vae  of  rvery  miia  to  l-e  ti/ent  vihen  any  One  spcaixlh  ,-  and 
helluit  iB  Sjieakivg  fhaiilil  lie  suffered  lo  il-liverhia  miail  milhanl  inienupii  a,  Botha 
Si'tjiMnt  procced'ail,  and  when  be  hai)  xpokeii  a  iittle  while.  Baying  he  could  prove 
hi*  ibimei'  posilion  hy  prei'i'dcnt  in  the  limesi  oT  Hen.  III.,  King  John,  and  King 
Stcidu-n,  the  Houao  hfiiiined  njraine,  and  so  lie  sal  down."— 1  Pari.  Hist.  p.  922. 
King  Jiiinea  seema  to  (iiivu  (aken  his  law  from  the  Serjennl  in  hia  famous  C( 
tiou  wiih  the  Bishops. 
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the  Qneen  herself.     He  showed  that  treasure  mast  he  our  means, 
as  treasure  is  the  sinews  of  wai* 

Three  days  after,  the  Qiieeia  again  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Commons  presented  as  their  Speaker,  Crook,  re- 
corder of  Londont,  who,  when  his  disquahfi cation  bad  been  over- 
raled  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  dehvered  a  florid  harangue  on  the  peace 
and  prosperous  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  said  had  been  de- 
fended by  the  mighty  ai-m  of  our  dread  and  sacred  Queen, — when 
she  interrupted  Iiim  piously  and  gracefully  with  these  impressive 
words,  "  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  bttt  by  the  mighty  hand  op  god  !" 

When  he  prayed  for  freedom  of  speech,  the  Lord  Keeper  said, 
■'  Her  Majesty  willingly  consenteth  thereto  with  this  caution,  that 
the  time  be  not  spent  in  idle  and  vain  matter,  with  froth  and  vol- 
ubiUty  of  words,  whereby  tlie  Speakers  may  seem  to  gain  some 
reputed  credit  by  emboldening  themselves  to  contradiction,  and 
by  troubling  the  House  of  purpose  with  long  and  vEiin  orations  to 
hinder  the  proceeding  in  matters  of  greater  tmd  more  w^eighty  im- 
portance." 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  after  the  choice  of  a  Speaker 
was  to  complain  bitterly  of  breach  of  privilege,  in  being  shut  out 
from  the  House  of  Lords  the  first  day  of  the  session, — saying  they 
were  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  calling  tlie  parhament. 
Mr.  Secretaiy  Cecil  having  excused  the  Lord  Keeper, — repeated 
to  them  the  heads  of  his  speech,  and  they  were  appeased. 

Notwithstanding  the  exhortation  against  any  new  legislation, 
there  was  passed  in  this  session  the  famous  Poor  Law  of  forty- 
third  Elizabeth,  with  several  other  important  statutes  still  in  force, 
— and  a  liberal  subsidy  being  granted  in  return  for  the  abohtion  of 
monopolies,  the  Queen  being  seated  on  the  throne  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Lord  Keeper,  "with  what  brevity  he  might — not  to 
be  tedious  to  his  most  gracious  Sovereign,"  returned  thanks  in 
her  name,  and  said,  "  "We  all  know  she  never  was  a  greedy  grasp- 
er, nor  straight-handed  keeper,  and  therefore  she  commanded  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  done  (and  so  she  taketh  it)  dutifully, 
plentifully,  and  thankfully."^  He  then  dissolved  the  parhament, 
and  Elizabeth  was  never  again  seen  by  the  public  with  the  Crown 
on  her  head. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  she  paid  the  Lord  Keeper  a 
.  1602  1    ^^i*  "^f  three  days  at  Harefleld,  his  country  house,  in 

<■  '  '  ''  Middlesex,  near  Uxbridge.  This  delightful  place, 
with  the  river  Colne  running  through  the  grounds,  was  first  made 
by  a  distinguished  lawyer,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Andei^on,  from 
whom  it  was  piu-chased  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  it  afterwards 
gained  higher  celebrity  than  could  be  conferred  upon  it  by  a  royal  ■ 
visit.  Horton,  the  country-house  of  Milton's  father,  where  the  di- 
vine poet  wrote  some  of  his  most    exquisite   pieces,  was  in  the 

*  1  Pari.  Hist,  90e.  i  IbiJ.  907, 
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neighbourhood,  a  little  lower  down  the  stream*, — and  hence  the 
connection  between  him  and  the  Egerton  family,  which  led  to  the 
comiwsition  of  the  Arcades  and  of  CoMtrs.  The  former  masque, 
in  which  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Keeper  is  so  much  compliment- 
cdt,  was  written  to  be  performed  here. 

At  this  visit  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  to  Harefield,  Milton  was  yet 
unliorn,  and  no  inspired  bard  wrote  a  piece  for  the  occasion  ;  but 
the  Lord  Keeper  did  liis  utmost  in  all  respecta  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  royal  guest,  although  the  weather  wus  most  nnpropi- 
tioiis,  and  the  hunting  and  falconry  which  bad  been  projected  were 
impracticable.  A  constant  succession  of  in-door  amusements 
made  the  three  days  pass  off  very  agreeably.  Shaispeare  had 
lately  brought  out  his  immortal  tragedy  of  Othello,  and  the 
Queen  had  not  seen  it  played.  Accordingly,  Burbidge's  company 
were  sent  for,  and  a  theatre  being  fitted  up  in  the  hall,  for  which 
little  scenery  ■was  tlien  required,  the  piece  ■was  admirably  perform- 
ed by  the  original  actors,  whose  rehearsal  of  their  parts  had  been 
superintended  by  the  author.  Succeeding  so  much  better  as  a 
writer  than  an  actor,  he  himself  had  now  almost  entirely  with- 
drawn  iiom  the  stage,  and  if  he  was  present  it  was  probably  only 
to  assist  Burbidge  in  the  management  of  the  entertainments.  J 

The  less  intellectual  shows  of  dancing  and  vaulting  were  like- 
wise exhibited  for  her  Majesty's  amusement,  and  a  Lottery  was 
drawn, — with  quaint  devices,  perhaps  composed  by  Ben  Jonson, 
who  was  the  great  deviser  of  amusements  for  the  Court  in  this 

*  Milton  describes  tliis  sconeiy  in  Ihe  Epilapli.  Damon. 

"  Imas  1  ct  uit'uW  paulutn  rccubaraus  in  umbrsi, 
Aut  aii  uquus  Volai,"  Sic. 

"  Ilei^o  you  sbalt  liave  greater  grace 
To  serve  ilje  luidy  of  this  plate ; 

Suth  a  rural  Queeu, 
Ail  Arcadia  halil  noL  seeu." 
1  Somo  ciiiicB  have  snpposed  tliatOUiello  was  not  produced  till  1604,  and  Dr. 
Warijurtoi!  poaipones  it  to  1611  j  Imt,  tbero  C)iii.  be   no  doulit  tJint  il  cume  out  iii 
16t)2,  and  thai  ii^  was  avtei  bcfaro  ElizabeiJi  at  llnrelicld.    In  tiie  Egerton  Papers, 
puliliabed  t'j  tlic  Ciimden  Soeiely,  ore  to  be  found  the  ncttiantB  of  Uie  Lord  Keep- 
er's di>l>uri3i!mcnts  tor  the  viaii,  eonlainiiig  the  following  items : — 
'  "  l(uivurd63  to  the  vaultflrs,  players,  and  dauneers.    Of  tliis,  xl  to  BuREiDOE'a 
playeis;  for  Otkbllo,  IJtiijL  x-vijj».  x"!.      Rewarde  lo  Mr.  Lillye'e  man,  -which, 
brought  liio  liPtlerjB  boxe  to  Harcfield,  x'." 

Tltese  accounts  nra  exceedingly  interesting,  and  give  great  insight  inio  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  In  tlie  sanie  coJiecliou,  there  is  an  equally  curious  account  of 
the  prcseiLts  of  "oxen,  muttons,  bucks,  awans,  capons,  fisli, ganje, cheeses,  (ruii,  and 
Bwuctmeats,"  ■which  the  Lord  Keeper  received  o"  ihis  occasion  from  the  Lordlrea? 
surer,  tiio  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon,  and  near  a  hundred  other  Irieiida.  Among  the 
contiibutiuns  ia  a  buck  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  son  of  the  Kir  Thomnswbo  had  pro- 
setuted  Shakspeare  for  deer-stoaling-  Sir  George  Moor  scnda,  "  siagge,  1;  lobsters, 
17  i  prawns,  :!00;  Trouls,  19;  braumeB,5;  pheasantes,  13;  piirtridtts,  U;  quuilei^ 
2^  dozen  ;  swannes,  4  ;  Salaie  tocklcs,  8  Cwl. ;  puettas,  2  ijozen  ;  guiles,  G  j  pullcl«, 
a  doaen  ;  pygeons,  2  dozen  ;"  the  whole  TiJued  only  at  2lli,  The  Lord  Mayor  waa 
Tcij  liberal  with  bis  '■  sacke,  sturgeon,  herons,  gulls,  peralles,  pwterages,  eeuiondcs, 
and  phcsantos."  Lord  Korraa,  besides  buclis,  sends  2  oxtn.  The  quantity  of 
"  preserved  api'icox,  preserved  sitorans,  marmallcl^  sugirlovea,  and  Bambuiy  cakes," 
IS  quite  enormous.  ^_^^ 
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I  give  a  sample  of  the  Prizes  and 

"  A  MissB. 

"  Want  you  a  raaske  ?     Here,  fortune  gives  you  one  ; 
Yet  nii;uce  gives  the  Rose  and  Lilly  none." 
"  A  Looking^glasse- 
"  Blind  Fortune  doth  not  see  how  fai'e  yon  be, 
But  gives  a  Glnsse  that  yonrselfc  may  see." 
"A  Sand-keruhiefe. 
"  Whether  you  seeme  to  weepe,  or  wcepe  iiideedo. 
This  hand-kerchiefe  will  stand  yon  well  in  steed." 
■'  A  Paire  of  Garters. 
"  Though  you  hare  Forlnao's  garters,  you  must  bo 
More  staid  and  constant  in  her  steps  than  she." 
"  Blanke. 
"  Nothing's  jour  lot;  that's  more  than  can  be  told, 
Tor  nolhini/  is  more  preeions  than  gold."* 
At  lier  Majesty's  departure  there  was  a  somewhat  chimsy  pa- 
geant, which  I  think  must  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  himself.     Hakefield  was  personified,  and,  attired  as  a  dis- 
consolate widow  in  sables,  thus  bade  the  Queen,  farew^ell: 
"  Sweete  Majestiel 

"  Be  pleased  to  looke  upon  a  poore  widdowe,  mourning  before 
Your  Grace.  I  am  this  place  which  at  your  coming  was  full  of 
joye,  but  nowe  at  your  departure  am  aa  full  of  sorrowe ;  as  I  was 
then,  for  my  comforte,  accompanyed  with  the  present  cheerful 
Tyme,  but  nowe  be  must  depart  with  You,  and  blessed  as  he  ia 
must  ever  flye  before  you.  Bttt  alasae !  I  have  no  wings  as  Tyme 
hath,  my  heaviness  is  such  as  I  must  ataye,  still  amazed  to  see  so 
greate  happiness  to  some,  berefte  me.  O  that  I  could  remove  with 
You  as  other  circumstances  can!  Tyme  can  goe  with  You;  Per- 
sons can  goe  with  You :  they  can  move  like  Heaven ;  but  I  like 
dull  Earthe,  as  I  am  mdeed,  must  staye  immoveable.  1  could 
wishe  my  aelfe  like  the  inchanted  castle  of  love,  to  hould  you  here 
for  ever,  but  Your  vertues  would  dissolve  alt  my  euehantments. 
Then  what  remedie  ?  as  it  is  against  the  nature  of  an  angell  to  be 
circumscribed  in  place,  so  it  is  against  the  nature  of  place  to  have 
the  motion  of  an  angell.  I  must  staye  forsaken  and  desolate ; 
You  may  goe,  with  Majestic  joye  and  glorie.  My  onely  suite  be- 
fore you  go,  is  tliat  You  will  pardon  the  close  imprisonment  which 
You  have  suffered  ever  since  your  coming :  imputing  it  not  to  me, 
but  to  St.  SwJtheu,  whoe  of  late  hath  raised  so  many  stormes  aa 
I  waa  faine  to  provide  thia  anchor  for  you  (presenting  the  Queen 
with  tm  anchor  Jewel)  when  I  imderstoode  You  would  put  into  this 
creeke ;  but  nowe  since  I  perceave  the  harbour  is  too  little  for 
you,  and  that  you  ivill  hoiste  sailc  and  begon,  I  beseech  You  take 
this  anchor  with  You,  and  I  praye  to  Him  that  made  both  tyme 
and  place,  that  in  ail  places  wherever  You  shall  arrive.  You  may 

*  Nich.  Prog.  vol.  iii. 
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aniilior  as  safely  as  You  doe  and  ever  shall  doe,  in  the  harts  of  my 
Owners."* 

The  Lord  Keejier  had  now  the  merit  of  intioduciHg  a  jiractical 
mitigation  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  penal  code.  Eobbery 
and  theft  where  ciergy  coiild  not  be  effectually  prayed,  as  in  the 
case  of  iUitemte  persons  and  of  the  female  sex,  were  actually 
capital  crimes,  and  after  conviction  the  law  was  invariably  allowed 
to  take  its  course,  notwithatancSing  any  circumstances  of  mitigation. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tliere 
were  72,000  executions  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  improvement  in 
police  and  manners,  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  forty 
felons  a  yeai- were  hanged  in  the  single  coimty  of  Somerset.  A 
commission  was  now  issued,  with  the  Lord  Keeper  at  the  head  of 
it,  authorising  the  Commissioners  to  reprieve  all  such  persons  con- 
victed of  felony  as  they  should  think  convenient,  and  to  send  them 
to  serve  for  a  certain  time  in  the  Queen's  galleys  as  a  commtita-' 
tion  of  their  sentence.  Transportation  to  tlie  colonies  was  tba 
improvement  of  a  succeeding  reign. 

Another  commission  was  issued  which  had  the  aspect  of  se- 
verity. By  this  ihe  Lord  Keeper  and  others  were  required  to 
summon  before  them  all  Jesuits  and  Seminary  Priests,  whether 
they  were  in  prison  or  at  large,  and,  ■without  observing  any  of  thei 
usual  forms  of  trial,  to  send  them  into  banishment,  under  such 
conditions  and  limitations  as  might  be  thought  convenienl.t  The 
object,  however,  was  to  draw  the  exeentioa  of  the  laws;  against 
the  Catholic  religion  from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  where  they  were 
enforced  with  relentless  rigour, — and  these  novel  proceedings, 
though  they  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  persecution,  wtre 
hailed  by  many  as  a  new  era  of  toleration.     The    p  i final 

prospect  of  a  popish  successor,  and  the  dread  of  ihe    '  "     '  'J 

introduction  of  the  inquisition  by  Spanish  subjugation,  had  recon- 
ciled the  nation  to  measures  of  cruelty  of  which  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  ashamed, — since  the  succession  of  the  Pi'otestant 
James  was  considered  to  be  certain,  and  Spain,  effectually  hum- 
bled, had  been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  Catholics  prepared  an  address  of  tiianks  to  the  Queen,  who 
liad  been  driven  to  persecute  them  from  policy  rather  than  any 
violent-horror  of  their  faith, — to  which  she  had  once  conformed, 
and  Tvhich  she  still  greatly  preferred  to  pitritanism  ; — but  before 
it  could  be  presented  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  censure 
or  praise. 

During  her  last  illness,  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  the  Lord  Admi- 
ral and  Secretary  Cecil,  remained  at  Richinond  to  watch  the  hour 
of  her  dissolution,  while  the  other  Councillors  wei-e  stationed  at 
Whitehall  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  prepare  mea- 
sures for  the  peaceable  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign.     When 

•  Tal'iot  P:ipeiB,  vol.  It,  43.  In  n  pelilion  to  tlio  crown  for  a  grunt  of  lards  In 
tto  next  I'ciun.  ho  esiimiilcil  llio  expense  to  mliitli  lie  wits  ],ul  liy  iliis  visit  at  2000/. 

*  Itjm.  h'.  xiv.  473.  476.  489. 
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she  had  laia  ten  days  and  nights  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on 
cushions,  and  her  end  was  visibly  approaching,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
accompanied  by  the  Lord  Admiral  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
presented  himself  before  her,  concluding  that  she  had  no  longer 
any  motive  for  reserve  upon  the  subject  which  she  had  made  so 
mysterious  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign,  and  that  her 
recognition  of  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  would  strengthen  bis  ti- 
tle with  the  multitude.  KneeUng  down,  he  said  "  they  bad  come 
to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her  successor."  She  answered 
with  a  faint  voice  that,  "  as  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  de- 
sired no  other  than  a  royal  successor."  Cecil  requesting  that  she 
would  graciously  condescend  to  explain  herself  more  paiticularly, 
she  subjoined  "  that  she  w^ould  have  a  King  to  succeed  her,  and 
who  should  that  be  hut  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  King  of  Scots  ?"* 
They  then  withdrew,  leaving  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
her  to  administer  to  her  the  consolations  of  reHgion.  She  expired 
at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  and  by  bix  the  JjDrd 
Keeper  joined  the  other  ministers  in  London,  and  concurred  in  the 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  King  James. 

It  will  now  be  praper  to  take  a  brief  general  retrospect  of  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  during  this  reign.  The  equitable  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  Twas  greatly  and  beneficially  extended,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  men  to  preside  in  it  who  had  been  regu- 
larly bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  acquued  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  die  public.  We  no  more  have  bills  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  restraining  it,  and  the  attempts  to  prevent  injunc- 
tions against  fiuudulent  judgments  in  the  courts  of  common  law 
originated  from  the  jealousy  of  the  common-law  Judges,  and  their 
regard  for  their  own  power  and  profit.  The  statute  27  Ed.  III.  st. 
1.  c.  I.,  forbidding  an  application  to  other  jurisdictions  to  impeach 
the  execution  of  judgments  in  the  King's  Courts,  which  was  un- 
fairly resorted  (o  in  this  dispute,  had  been  passed  merely  with  a 
view  to  prevent  appeals  to  Rome.  In  the  31  Elizabeth  there  was 
an  indictment  on  this  statute  against  a  barrister  for  signing  a  biU 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  an  injunction  against  exe- 
cution on  a  common -law  judgmentt;  but  it  was  not  brought  to 
trial,  and  a  truce  was  established,  which  was  observed  till  the  fa- 
mous battle  between  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  EUesmere. 

Tlie  process  of  the  Comt  to  enforce  appearance,  and  the  per- 
formance of  decrees,  was  materially  strengthened  and  improved  by 
the  inti'oduction  of  the  commission  of  rebellion  and  of  s 


*  A  BomG\yhat  different  nccounl  of  thia  tonfevoiK^e  is  given  by  n  Mnid  of  Honour 
wlio  was  pi-escnl ;  bm,  even  nccorJing  to  lier,  ihe  cleai;;nHlion  of  Jamo?  must  Ija 
condidBred  genuine,  nnd  not  ctie  invexjiion  of  Ihe  miniuters;  for  if,  on  the  msnlion 
of  the  name  of  Lord  Iteaaeliamp,  the  rep rexeii tali ve  of  the  house  of  EjutTulk, 
claiming  under  tha  ivill  of  Henry  Vllf.,  sho  exclaimed,  "  I  will  Itave  no  rnacuVa 
aOQ  in  my  seat,"  thia  was  a  clear  expression  of  preference  for  tha  Seuftish  line. — 
Lsdy  SiintliW''ll'a  MS.  She  ia  partly  coiTohoinicd  hy  Camden,  who  thus  traaalatei 
tha  cx|>ro.s9ion  "  Nolim  villa  mini  aucuedal."— Catn.  Elin,  vol.  ii.  285. 

t  Cromptou  on  Courts,  57.  58, 
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tioDS, — whereby,  substantially,  property  and  person  ivcre  rendered 
subject  to  equitaljle  as  well  as  legal  esecntion.* 

Fiin.jiower  was  now  assumed^of  jgrantiBg,^osts  in  all  cases, — 
whioTi  gradually  superseded  the  pmctice  introiJSired  by"T7"1tioTiard 
II.  c.  6.  and  15  Henry  VI.  c.  4.,  of  requiring',  before  issning  the 
subptena,  security  to  pay  damges  (o  the  plainti^  if  the  suggestions 
of  the  bill  should  turn  ont  to  be  false;  and  the  scruple  was  at  last 
got  over  of  allowing  costs  to  the  defendant  on  a  demnrrer  to  the 
bill  for  want  of  equity,  although  the  suggestions  contained  in  it 
were  thereby  admitted  to  be  true. 

The  statute  5  EJiz,  c.  18.,  respecliug  the  oifice  of  Lord  Keeper, 
prevented  the  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice  of  having  the  aid 
of  a  deputy,  under  the  name  of  Keeper  of  the  Seal  or  Vice-chan- 
cellor; but  the  Maeter  of  the  Rolls,  from  being  the  first  clerk  in 
the  Chancery,  ^vas  now  described  in  books  of  authority  as  "  As- 
sistant to  the  Chancellor  in  matters  of  common  law,  with  autho- 
rity, in  his  absence,  to  hear  causes  and  make  order."  f  Tlie  prac- 
tice was  likewise  established,  which  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  of  the  Chancellor  deputing  a  puisne  Judge  So 
sit  for  him  in  case  of  sickness  or  political  avocations.  '  Common.- 
law  Judges  were  likewise  called  in  as  assessors  in  eases  of  diffi- 
culty. Questions  of  law  arising  incidentally  were  sent  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  court  of  common  law,  and  if  the  certificate  returned 
■was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Chancellor,  he  sent  the  question  for 
the  consideration  of  all  the  twelve  Judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.* 

The  Clerks,  or  Masters,  in  Chancery  being  freed  from  all  trouble 
in  superintending  the  issuing  of  writs,  had  abundant  leisure,  and 
were  of  great  service  in  w^orking  out  the  details  of  decretal  orders. 
But  the  complaint  already  began,  that  the  Equity  Judge,  to  save 
himself  trouble,  and  to  acquu-e  a  character  for  despatch  which  he 
did  not  merit,  instead  of  patiently  examining  the  facts  and  the 
equity  of  the  case,  as  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done  liimself, 
hastily  referred  every  thing  to  a  Master,  who  was  sometimes  found 
listless  or  incompetent:  and  if  (as  it  might  happen)  he  possessed 
more  knowledge  as  well  as  industry  than  his  superior,  still  the 
suitor  was  vexed  with  undue  delay  and  expense.} 

*  Saqueetration  wna  long  resUttd  hy  (ha  common-laiv  Judges,  who  said,  if  a  se- 
qncstiaior  ««re  liillpd  in  an  Bicempt  lo  enlcr  a  liuuse,  iiisleflil  cif  mrndur,  it  would 
bojustifiablahoiniciile,  ajdf/eWtrti/D.— Sees  lierie,  H.  of  L.  160. 

t  Crumpton  lit.  '■  Ctmncery."  t  Cary,  46. 

J  In  a  MS,  treiitiac  on  the  Court  of  Chnncery,  written  hy  the  I'uinous  lawyer  and 
antiquary,  Sir  Koliert  Cotton,  wliich  I  have  perused  by  Iho  kindnesa  of  my  friend 
Mr.  C.  P.  Cooper,  to  ivhom,  with  many  otiier  vjUuiiljiu  doiuments  of  the  same  de- 
eerJplioD,  it  now  lieiangs,  1  find  tlie  foUoiving  passajje,  shovinj;  the  rcc^nl  origin  of 
Ilie  prai^tiec  of  referCnre  lo  tlie  Master  : 

"  Forasmuch  us  llm  Alaslers  of  the  Chancery  at  this  day  nre  (rrftve  and  wise  mon 
though  many  of  thcin  of  another  iirufxssioti,  and  nru  not  Giiipluyed  in  framing  of 
writs  as  at  the  first,  yci  tlipy  do  sit  upon  the  bench  wiih  the  Ch.inctilor;  and  ho 
t.iking  advantages  of  llieir  opportnnities  and  leisure  (many  times  of  late)  tefera 
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Bills  of  discovery  and  bills  to  perpetuate  testimony  I 
common.  The  old  practice  of  requiring  sureties  of  the  peace  m 
Chancery  was  still  preserved;  and  we  find  one  instance  of  a  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  being  directly  assumed  upon  a  bill  filed  to  punish 
a  party  for  corrupt  pequry,  where  there  was  not  sufiicient  evidence 
to  convict  him  at  common  law.  He  demurred,  but  was  compelled 
to  answer.*  The  practice  of  granting  protections,  on  the  ground 
that  the  party  ■was  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  still  continued.! 

There  being  a  great  clamour  in  the  time  !_of  Lord  Keeper  Pucker- 
ing against  excessive  fees,  he  undertook  to  reform  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Egerton,  then  Master  of  the  Eolis;  and  on  his  sud- 
den decease,  Egerton,  become  Lord  Keeper,  went  on  with  the  in- 
quiry, and  corrected  some  abuses ;  but  he  was  effectually  thwarted 
by  a  combination  of  the  Masters! ;  and  when  he  was  extending 
his  reform  to  the  Star  Chamber,  he  received  a  remonstrance  from 
Francis  Eacon,  who  had  a  grant  in  reversion  of  the  registrarship 
of  that  Court.* 

Although  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  an  exclusive  bar  in 
Chancery,  there  were  particular  barristers  who  acquired  reputation 
by  their  cunning  in  drawing  bills.  One  of  these  being  found  toe 
subtle,  an  order  was  made  by  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  l^at  no  bills 
signed  by  him  should  be  put  upon  the  file. II  Sometimes  the  whole 
bar  refused  to  be  emfijoyed  against  a  great  man  ;  whereupon  the 
Court  assigned  counsel  to  the  side,  and  compelled  them  to  act, If 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  the  business  of  'the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  increased  bv  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  whicTr^fffillIy^£feMrCoi^tiie,,Ecgu6stg.  This 
wa^  an  inferior  Court  of  EqmtyTwKicK"  had  taSen  ifs  origin  ia 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II.,  and  was  held  before  the 
Lord  Mvy  Seal  for  the  suits  of  poor  men,  or  of  the  King's  ser- 
vants ordinarily  attendant  on  his  person.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
sitting  there  w^ts  assisted  by  the  Masters  of  the  Requests,  who 
acted  like  Masters  in  Chancery, — and  it  had  attracted  much  prac- 
tice, when  the  Judges  decided  that  it  had  no  contentious  jnrisdic- 

matteca  which  have  depended  in  that  Conrt,  and  are  reiuly  for  heai'ing,  unto  their 
examinntiona,  which,  upon  theii  certificBle,  are  decreed  ticcordingly.  But  ic  is  a 
true  siyin}!:,  that  new  meats  and  old  luws  are  test  for  use.  And  I  know  not  liow,  bat 
tho  people  do  mui^h  compliiin  of  the  now  employment  of  them."  He  then  proceeds 
invidiously  to  pi'aisa  the  publicity,  regularity,  and  despatch,  whith  characterise  the 
proraedings  in  the  Miarts  of  common  law. 

*  Woodcock  V.  WooJcoek,  19  Elii. — Cnry,  90. 

t  Reyntz  v.  Peiserboeio,      Reg.  Lib.  b    *&f.  Elia,  f.  124. 

t  See  a  petition  against  altering  fees  signed  bv  nine  Musters. — Egerton  Papers, 
SI  4. 

4  lb,  273,  428.  427. 

II  Cary,  38. 

IT  "  27  April,  isea.  Brand  v.  Hyldracha.  Porasmuch  as  it  is  informed  that  be- 
cause the  mjittcr  in  qaestion  tonclietli  Mr.  Wray  of  Lini'oln's  Inn,  the  plaintiff  can- 
not get  any  to  be  of  counsel  wiili  him,  therefore  Mr  Ecll  and  Mr  Mtimvood  are 
sppoinipd  by  this  Court  to  be  of  counsel  with  the  said  pi  id  a  tiff."— Lib,  Keg.  3  &  4 
Elii.  f.  3U2.  ^  ^ 
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tioii*     An  order  was  afterwards  made,  allowing  plaintiffs  aud  de- 
fendants to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  forma  pauperis. 

Ey  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  facilities  were  given  to  the  Court  in.  in- 
vestigating abuses  in  charities.  The  most  important  cases  arase 
out  of  trusts  and  executory  contracts  respecting  land.  However, 
looking  to  the  Chancery  cases  in  firiut  down  to  this  time,  it  is 
wonderful  how  few  and  trifling  and  jejune  they  appear,  when  we 
consider  that  Plowden's  Commentaries,  Dyer's  Reports,  and  Sir 
Edward  Colte's  Reports  v^ere  already  pnbhshed,  containing  mas- 
terly judicial  reasoning,  and  satisfactorily  settling  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  wliich  have  ever  aiisen  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 


EoERTON  having  joined  in  proclaiming  King  James,  waited  anx- 
iously to  see  whether  he  was  to  be  continued  in  his  oiBce  by  the 
new  Sovereign.     Elizabeth  died  at  Richmond     .-^  „.    ■-■n'!i 

on  a  Thursday  morning,  and,  by  what  then  I^VUech -i4,  ibUJ.j 
seemed  the  miraculously  swift  journey  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  the 
news  was  brought  to  Holyrood  House  on  the  following  Saturday 
night ;  hut  James  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  des- 
patched by  the  Council  before  he  made  it  public,  or  would  begin 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  King  of  Englalid. 

He  soon  declared  his  intention  to  continue  in  ofiice  the  wise 
councOlors  of  his  predecessor;  and  by  a  warrant  under  his  sign 
manual,  dated  the  5th  of  April,  he  directed  that  Elizabeth's  Great 
Seat  should  be  used  as  the  Great  Seai  of  England,  and  that  it 
should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  former  Lord  Keeper.t 

Egerton's  joy  was  a  little  damped  by  hearing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  been  represented  to  the  King  by  some  enemy  as 
"haughty,  insolent,  and  proud;"  and  he  immediately  sent  off  his 
son  with  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Chaloner,  who  was  acting  under  Cecil, 
and  had  gained  the  King's  confidence,  to  justify  himself.  He 
there  says — 

"  Yf  I  have  bene  taxed  of  hautenes,  insolencye,  or  pryde  in  my 
place  (as  I  partly  hear  relations),  I  hope  it  is  by  theym  that  have 
not  learned  to  speake  well;  and  against  this  poyson  I  have  two 

*  41  Eliz.  Pnlgr.  79.  99,  3  Bl.  Coin.  5.  It  was  fitially  abolislicil  by  16  Car.  1.  c. 
10.  Thoold  "  Court  of  Requesls,"  which  Hume  refers  lo  aa  a  place  of  pxerciao 
■while  debates  nre  goinn  on  in  psriiameni,  afierwards  beraine  the  chamber  of  ihe 
Peei-s,  ana  is  now  Ihat  of  tlie  Commona. 

t  CI.  R.  1  Jac.  I. 
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precious  antidotes :  1.  The  religions  wyssdome,  royall  justice,  and 
princelye  virtues  of  the  King  my  soveraigne,  which  wyU  soon 
disperse  such  foggye  mystes.  2.  The  ionocenoye  and  cleemess  of 
myne  owne  conscience,  which  is  more  than  miUe  testes. 

"  I  must  confesse  that  in  the  place  of  justice  which  I  have  helde 
I  was  never  so  servile  as  to  regards  parasites,  calumniators,  and 
aycophantes,  but  always  contemned  them,  and  therefore  have  often 
fealte  the  malice  of  theyr  thonghtes,  and  lie  venym  of  their  tonges. 
I  have  learned  no  waye  but  the  kinge's  highe  waye,  and  traveUlng 
in  that,  the  better  to  guyde  me,  I  have  fastened  myne  eyes  on  this 
marke,  Jwdicem,  nee  de  obtinendo  jure  orari  oportet,  nee  de  injuria 
exorari.  Yf  this  have  offended  aiiy  I  will  never  excuse  yt;  for  I 
take  yt  to  be  incident  to  the  place  by  severe  examynyng  of  manie 
men's  actions  to  offende  many,  and  so  to  be  hateful!  to  many,  but 
those  alwayes  of  the  ■worst  sorte,  agaynst  whom  I  wyll  say  no 
more,  but,  with  Ecclesiastieus,  Beatus  qui  tut-us  est  a  lingua 
nequam." 

He  likewise  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Henry  Howard,  to  be  laid 
before  the  King,  in  which  he  makes  an  efibrt  at  flattery. 

"  I  have  reodde  of  B/dcyonis  dies,  and  Latus  Ihtroitus,  and  Sol 
occv&uit,  noxnuUa  seouta:  we  see  and  feele  the  effectes  of  that 
which  they  fayned  and  imagined.  Wee  had  heavynes  in  the  night 
but  joy  in  the  moroying.  Yt  is  the  gi'eat  work  of  God:  to  hym 
onlye  is  due  the  glorye  and  prayse  for  it;  and  we  are  all  bounden 
to  yelde  to  hym  our  contynnall  prayers,  prayse,  and  thankes."  * 

These  letters  being  received  when  the  King  had  reached  York, 
on  his  way  to  the  south,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  wrote  him  back, 
"As  for  the  objection  of  haughtines,  which,  by  mistakinge  of  the 
relator,  hath  been  impnted  nnto  your  Lp.,  I  must  cleare  the 
Kinge's  Majesty  of  any  suspition  in  your  honor.  For  the  woords 
hee  used  weer  only  bare  questions,  as  being  rather  desh'ous  to  bee 
informed  of  the  quality  and  aifections  of  his  subjects  and  principal 
counseylores,  than  any  note  or  prejudicate  opinion  against  your 
Lp.,  or  any  others."  But  he  ■was  much  more  relieved  by  Lord 
Henry  Howard.  "  Your  Lo.  letter  was  so  judiciously  and  sweet- 
ely  written,  as  although  on  two  sundrie  tymes  befor,  in  private  dis- 
course, I  had  performed  the  parte  of  an  honest  man,  yet  I  could, 
not  forbear  to  present  it  to  the  sacred  hand  of  his  Majesty,  who 
not  onely  reddo  it  over  twice  with  exceeding  delight,  witnessed  by 
his  owne  mouth  to  all  in  his  chambers,  but  besid,  commanded  me 
to  give  yon  verie  greate  thanks  for  the  strong  conceit  you  holde  of 
him,  and  to  Set  you  knowe  that  he  did  hope  that  longer  acquaint- 
ance would  not  make  you  like  him  worse,  for  he  was  pleased  with 
personas  of  your  partes  and  qnahty."t 

Thus  reassured,  he  calmly  expected  James's  approach;  and  on 
the  3d  of  May  he  met  him  at  Broxbourne,  in  Hertl'ordsliire.  Hav- 
ing then  surrendered  the  Great  Sealintohis  Majesty's  hands,  it  was 

«  Eg.  Pap.  361.  t  Eg.  Pap  3S5. 
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forthi.vith  restored  to  him,  still  with  the  rank  of  Lord  Keeper.  But, 
on  the  I9th  of  July,  at  Hampton  Court,  tlie  old  Great  Seel  being 
broken,  a  new  one,  with  the  King's  name  and  style  engraved  «p. 
on  it,  was  delivered  to  him  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England* ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  King  put  into  his  hand  a  warrant  for  crea- 
ting him  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  EUesmere,  with  many 
compliments  to  his  merits  and  his  services.  In  a  few  days  aftra; 
he  was  duly  installed  in  his  new  dignities ;  and  he  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  now  gave  up  the  office  of  Master  of  th«  Kolls,  which  he 
had  held  nine  years  since  his  appointment  to  it,  and  seven  years 
while  Keeper  of  the  Great  Sealt  Having,  during  this  period, 
done  nearly  alt  the  judicial  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it 
was  thought  that  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  might  be  treat- 
ed as  a  sinecure  ;  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Westminster  Hall, 
it  was  conferred  on  an  alien,  who  must  have  been  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  its  duties,  and  mcapable  of  learning  them.— Ed- 
ward Bruce,  Lord  Kinlosse,  one  of  James's  needy  Scotch  favour- 
ites, who  had  accompanied  him  to  England,  and  most  unconstitu- 
tionally had  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy  Council.  This  gnd 
similar  acts  much  checked  the  popularity  of  the  new  Sovereign, 
and  naturally  excited  great  jealousy  of  his  counti^meu  ;— where- 
by all  his  attempts  to  bring  about  an  incorporatmg  union  between 
the  two  countries  were  defeated.? 

The  new  Master  of  the  Eolls  had  the  merit  of  not  mterfenng 
farther  tlian  taking  an  account  of  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his 
office;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  still  the  sole  Judge  of  the 
Court,  continuing  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  profes- 
sion and  to  the  pubhc.^ 

*CI  li  IjDme.tl.  Two  years  after,  ihia  GresL  Sejil  was  allcred  underawar- 
ranl,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  boginniiiS  thus  ;  "  Foiasmuch  as  in  oor  Great  Seal 
lately  maiie  for  our  reslme  of  EnglanS,  ihe  eflnape  over  iho  picture  of  our  face  .8 
so  low  iuibofscd,  ihol  thoieby  ihe  Bome  Seal  m  that  plucc  tliereof  doth  easily  braise 

^"t  Under  life  pwer  given  lo  the  Masters  of  the  Eolls  by  the  gvrnit  of  the  office  to 
appoint  0  deputy,  he  did  in  1597  appoint  Mr.  Lambard,  l.uD  the  deputation  is  «- 
vreuU  confined  to  the  custody  of  iho  Rolls  House,  end  ihe  safe  keeping  and  order- 
Fng  of  the  records.  See  Discourse  on  Jndici«l  Aulhon.y.of  M  11.,  p.  34.  whwe 
till  flutlior  in  combaling  the  argumenls  aguinat;  the  ancient  juditlal  authonlv  of  tMi 
officer  arising  from  bis  power  to  malie  a  deputy,  s^tws  ihac  this  applies  only  to  bis 

"  rThcLu'i'd  Cha'nccUor,  in  his  judgment  in  Calvin's  case,  tried,  though  jery 
lanielv  to  apologise  for  snch  appomHnenls.  In  answer  to  tbe  argument  that  if  the 
ScotiiVh  I'ostnatt  were  aeknomledaed  for  natural  bora  salyects,  they  wou  d  oveimn 
Enirbind,  bo  saya, "  Nay,  if  you  Took  upcm  the  Ainena",  yuu  shall  find  no  sncH 
confluent  hiiber,  bnt  some  few  (and  very  few  in  tespcct  .(.I  '!""  {"-.eaj.  and  pop»- 
lous  kingdonic)  that  have  done  longe  and  worihieserwce  to  his  Majtstie,  have  end 
slil  doc  attend  him,  which  1  trost  no  man  mistikea;  for  iJu-re  can  be  none  «.  simile 
or  fhildish  (if  they  hare  but  common  sense)  as  to  thmke  ithat  his  Maiesoe  should 
have  come  hither  ilone  amongst  us,  ond  ha.e  left  behind  h.m  in  Scotland,  and  u 
it  were  caste  off,  all  his  ould  and  wottbie  servants."— 3  St.  Tr.  694. 

4  in  the  E"erton  MSS  there  ib  a  curionfl  account,  m  the  Iwndwriting  of  tbe 
I*td  ChanceiTur,  of  the  rrosentaCion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  first 
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In  the  end  of  this  year,  before  any  parliament  had  met,  he  act- 
ed as  a  Peer,  heiug  appointed  Lord  High  Steward,  to  preside  at  the 
trial  of  Lord  Cobhani  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  along  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lo  place  upon  the 
throne  the  Lady  Arabella  Sluait,  or  the  lafauta  of  Spain.  He 
had  the  rare  felicity  of  escaping  any  reproach  in  obtaining  the 
conviction  of  state  criminals,  as  there  was  ample  legitimate  evi- 
dence against  both  the  prisoner,  in  their  voluntary  confession,  of 
plotting  witli  the  Flemish  ambassador  for  an  invasion  to  change  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  although  the  ultimate  objects  of 
the  plot  have  ever  remained  a  mystery.    James  boasted,  as  a 

year  of  King  James,  for  the  royal  approbalion.    First  come  the  heads  of  the  Re- 

coi'der's  address,  whkh  lie  eeema  to  iiave  sent  beforehiimi  to  ilic  Chaucellor: 
"  Reception  of  Lord  Major." 
After  the  humbling  of  our  selves  unto  the  King  is  noted — 

"  The  Person.  Whnl,  glorj  we  take  in  yt :  to  count  the  now  Lord  Maior  Iho 
King's  owne  Maior,  betnnse  he  wns  the  first  hid  Mair  mnde,  and  tlierolbr  wee 
present  liim  taiujuam  siialiolum  of  like  succeediuge  liappiness  to  who  ehalL  follow 
hini  in  Loudon,  government  under  his  ii\i»>Y. 

"  The  Ptme.  And  as  an  augur  of  more  than  ordinary  feliejty  to  follow,  though 
thi!  present  dayea  were  heavy,  it  is  noted,  where  others  were  wont  inforo  he  in 
Cajiilotio:  at  the  Tower  of  London  looke  his  otho  of  office. 

"  3^e  Tsnie.  When  sfBiciion  had  taken  hold  uf  ua;  at  this  tyme  it  was  his  lott  to 
take  Iho  svtord,  jet  within  u  few  weeta  afier  it  pleased  God  we  were  reiovered ; 
aftar  a  I'ew  montlha  wee  had  Iho  lienor  of  his  MaiJ'  iriumphall  entry,  and  ever 
sence  have  enjoyed  happiness  and  helth.  The  tearmes  and  purliameni  kept  with 
UH,  and  central  J  to  what  was  feared.  Theyre  reeydiiige  huih  made  tia  freer  tlian 
at  their  comynge.     Concluded  that  A  domiva  faclam  etl  ietud. 

"  Of  Londwi,  this  on  things  observed,  that  anijd  the  variable  fortune  of  all  places 
in  all  tjmee,  even  from  the  cominge  of  the  Romans  nnlyll  now,  still  London  hath 
florished,  emyncnt  amonfcst  nil  eitlyes,  Quatitma  hiler  vibvnia  i.«press«s.  Ihe 
reason  [not  legible]  ber  I'ydelity  and  that  she  alwayes  went  with  right.  Por, 
witness,  instanced  that  ladjes  ere  onr  Lord  King  James  his  day,  when  in  com- 
pany of  so  many  couneelors  and  nobles,  auspilioijly  before  all  other  cyttyes  wee 
did  him  right.     Concluded  with  this, — 

"We  SBjde  it  Ihen.wo  vow  it  s  [ill,  to  his  MaW  and  his  posleryty,  lo  be  the  truest. 
Enrest,  and  ioyalest  that  ever  cytlj  or  was  or  slialbe  to  a  kindle." 
[At  tlie  buck  Loixi  Ellesmera  has  made  the  following  menioranda  of  topiea  ho 

(hontd  advert  to  in  his  reply]  : — 

"  Jesuitea  and  Scminajres. 
"  Conventicles  and  Seitaryes. 
"  Novelliaiea. 


"FaciionB,  Seditions.^ 

"  Machiavellian  Atheistes,  not  secretl  hut  publike. 
"Delile  and  desire  of  alteration  and  ruyne  o(  all  states. 
"  Contemners  of  Lawes. 
"  Discourses  and  Censurers  of  Princes. 
"  Syikenesse. 
"Kojsancea. 
"Vit.iyllBB. 
"  BnyfJera. 
"  Proclnmationa. 
"  Rogues  and  Vacaboundea." 
*  Chief  Justice  Foph,ani  and  the  other  Judges  who  tiiad  and  convicted  Raleigh, 
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pioof  of  his  kengcraft,  that  he  contrived  that  they  should  lay  their 
heads  on  the  block  before  he  pardoned  them  ;— hut  that  their  lives 
were  spared  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  the  mild  counsels  of  the 
Chancellor. 

The  parliament,  which  had  teen  long  deferred  on  account  of 
the  plague,  was  at  last  summoned.     In  the  ,jy-  .g  ■\e,v\±\ 

writs,  which  were  very  carefully  prepared  by  the  ^    *  '  'J 

Lord  Chancellor*,  the  Sheriffs  were  charged  not  to  direct  any  pre- 
cept for  electing  any  burgesses  to  any  ancient  boroiigh-town  with- 
in Iheir  comities  "  beyiig  soe  utterly  ruyned  and  decayed  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  resyantes  to  make  such  choice,  and  of 
whom  lawful  election  niay  be  made."  Nevertheless,  representa- 
tives were  returned  for  Old  Sanim,  Gatton,  and  all  the  villages  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  Court  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  elective  franchise  had  been  granted  by  the  Tudors,  and  there 
was  no  real  intention  of  bringing  about  a  parliamentary  reform  by 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crownt. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  King  going  to  Westminster 
in  a  chariot  of  state,  the  Lord  Chancellor  followed,  on  horseback, 
in  his  robes,  being  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  Prince  Heru'y,  who 
had  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his  right,  the  other  Lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  folJowing  in  due  order. 

The  King,  on  this  occasion,  introduced  the  present  fashion  of 
the  Soveieign  personally  declaring  the  causes  of  the  summoning 
of  jjiirliamsiit,  hut  hp  siit]  ndheipd  to  the  ancient  custom  of  doing 
so  before  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  James's  speech  was  exceed- 
ingly long  and  learned,  and  he  would  have  been  highly  incensed 
if  anyone  had  treated  it  as  the  speech  of  the  minister.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  Lord  Chancellor  desired  the  Commons  to 
withdraw  and  choose  a  speaker ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  the 
King  being  present,  he  announced  the  royal  assent  to  the  choice 
they  had  made.? 

The  first  measure  of  the  session  was  a  bill  brought  in  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  entitled  "  A  most  joyful  and  just  Recognition  of 
the  immediate,  lawful,  and  undoubted  Succession,  Descent,  and 
Eightof  the  down,"  which  was  forthwith  tiuanimously  passed 
by  both  Houses. 

But  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  very  unpleasant  dispute  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  was  happily  defeated.     Sir 

wore  Ijj  no  menns  so  forliinntc ;  for  there  wh3  not  s.  porlifle  of  eviiJcnre  .  against 
liiin,  excc|)t  n  written  dcclnrdlian  of  Lonl  Colilmm^  whicb  he  aflerivarda  retriicteit  j 
bat  tJie  nnswer  ibey  |rav-o  \a  (tie  ii-iiuest  tlint  ho  bbould  be  called  na  u  witneitH  and 
examined  in  o|ica  I'ourt,  n-ns  that  this  ivns  by  no  means  to  lie  permitted  in  the  case 
o(  an  ac<.«niplii>e.— S  St.  Tr.  1. 

•  V.S.  \'a\'.  3R4.  387. 

"   "■■  -      '    -■  ■• a  well- 
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Fi'ancis  Goodwill  had  been  chosen  member  for  the  connty  of 
Bucks,  and  his  return,  as  tisnal,  had  been  made  into  Chancery. 
Before  parliament  met,  the  Chancellor  assuming  jurisdiction  over 
the  return,  pronounced  him  ineUgible,  there  being  a  judgment  of 
Outlawry  against  him,  vacated  his  seat,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a 
new  election.  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  elected  in  his  place,  and 
claimed  the  seat;  but  the  House  reversed  the  sentence  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  declared  Sir  Francis  entitled  to  sit.  The  King 
took  part  with  the  Chancellor,  saying,  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  were  derived  from  his  royal  grant,  and  the  Judges,  be- 
ing consulted,  gave  the  same  opinion. 

The  Commons  remained  firm,  and  would  not  even  agree  to  a 
conference  on  the  subject  with  the  Lords.  "A  Chancellor,"  ex- 
claimed a  popular  orator,  "  may  by  this  course  call  a  parliament 
of  what  persons  lie  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by  any  person,  may 
be  the  cause  of  sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come  to  this  plain 
question — Whether  the  Chancery  or  parliament  ought  to  have  au- 
thority ?"* 

A  compromise  was  at  last  agreed  to,  whereby  Goodwin  and 
Fortescue  were  both  set  aside,  and  a  new  writ  issued,  under  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  and  the  House  has  ever  since  enjoyed  the 
right  to  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  members. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  next  brought  forward  the  important  meas- 
ure of  the  union  with  Scotland,  which  the  King  had  strongly  rec- 
ommended in  his  speech  from  the  tlirano.  It  -waa  t-ciy  coJUly  le- 
ceived,  from  the  apprehension  that  if  carried,  England  would  be 
overrun  with  Scotsmen.  A  bill  was  however  passed  for  ihe  ap- 
pointment of  English  commissioners,  to  meet  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  treat  upon  the  subject 
The  Lord  Chancellor  wf\s  the  first  commissioner;  and  conducting 
the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  England,  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  master,  but  he  soon  found  the  pro- 
ject impracticable ;  "  for,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  the  Scotch, 
though  we  had  taken  their  King,  absolutely  refused  to  be  govern- 
ed by  any  of  our  laws."+  However,  not  only  were  the  arms  of 
both  kingdoms  quai'tered  on  all  standards,  military  and  civil,  but, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  who  thought  that  the  name 
(if  England  could  not  be  sunk  or  altered  in  the  royal  style  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament,  James,  by  the  advice  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  his  Council,  was  now  proclaimed  afresh  as  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  "  that  the  names  of  England 
and  Scotland  might  from  henceforth  be  extinct."? 
f  IfO^  I  ^^^  ^"*  November,  1605,  was  discovered  the 

[A.  D.  -I    fa^^Qijg    Gunpowder  Plot.     A    few  days  after,   the 

King  and  the  Chancellor  gave  a  full  narration  to  the  two  Houses  of 
all  the  particulars  respecting  it ;  and  there  was  ordered  the  form  of 


t  1  Purl  Hiiit,  1053. 
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Ihanksgiviiig  "  for  oiir  deliverance  from  the  great  and  apparent 
(laoger  whith  threatened  ns  in  tiiis  place,"  still  re[ieated  in  the 
daily  piayers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Chancellor,  assuming 
a  power  not  conceded  to  bis  successors,  who  are  not  allowed  toj 
have  more  authority  than  any  other  Peer,  gave  direction  to  the 
clcik  of  parhament  to  lake  special  notice  of  the  names  of  such 
Lords  as  should  fail  in  iheir  appearance  next  session,  having  no 
licence  from  his  Majesty  for  their  absence ;  and  some  of  the  ab- 
sentees were  imprisoned  on  suspicion  that  they  were  implicated 
in  the  p!ot.  No  other  subject  could  command  attention  for  the  rest 
of  tlie  session. 

The  following  year,  the  Chancellor  had  again  upon  his  hands 
the  difficult  measure  of  the  union  with  Scotland.    .  lAOfil 

lie  zealously  supported  it  in  the  Lords ;  and  that    <-*"  "*'  '' 

House  was  inclined  to  yield  to  the  King's  wishes,  but  tlie  Com- 
mons were  refractory,  several  members  throwing  out  the  most  bit- 
ing sarcasms  against  his  countrymen  and  himself.* 

They  agreed  that  all  hostile  laws  between  the  two  kingdoms 
should  be  repealed,  and  tliat  the  Border  courts  and  customs  should 
be  abolished;  but  they  would  not  even  go  so  far  as  that  the  sub- 
jects of  each  kingdom  should  be  naturalised  in  the  otlier.  To 
carry  this  point,  the  Chancellor  called  in  the  Judges,  and  obtained 
an  opinion  from  eleven  out  of  twelve  of  them,  "  that  such  of  the 
Scotch  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  bom  in  Scotland  since  his  Maj- 
esty's coming  to  the  Crown,  are  not  aliens,  but  are  inheritable  by 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  as  native  Englisb."t  But  the  Commons 
denied  this  opinion  to  be  law,  and  refused  to  abide  by  it 

Thereupon,  to  have  a  regular  judicial,  decision,  tho  Chancellor 
directed  a  friendly  suit  to  be  instituted  in  his  own  Court ;  and 
hence  arose  Calvin's  Case,  or  the  famous  "  Case  of  the  Poslnati." 
A  piece  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  purchased  in  the 
name  of  Kobert  Calvin,  a  minor,  bom  in  Scotland  since  the  ac- 
cession of  James  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  a  biU  in  Chancery- 
was  filed  by  his  guardian,  complaining  tlmt  the  deeds  were  im- 

*  Mr.  Fuller !  "Suppose  one  man  is  owner  of  iwo  pastuiea  Willi  one  licdgo  (o 
divide  tliem, — ttiQ  one  panlure  bare,  the  olher  fertile  unit  good.  A  wise  olvner  wilt 
nol  quito  pull  down  (he  hedge,  hut  niehe  gates  to  let  the  caule  in  and  out  at  plea- 
sure; olherviise  ihey  will  rush  in  in  multilndes,  and  much  agamBtlhcinviU  reiuiD. 
"  There  aie  tenunta  of  two  iiianorE  whereof  the  one  lu Ih  woods,  Giiherii's,  liberties ' 
Ihe  other,  a  bsia  (omoion  without  profit,  only  a  little  turf  or  the  like.  The  owner 
Dmkeih  a  gi'aai  that  tlie  tenants  of  this  shall  be  participants  of  the  )  roliis  of  tbe 
foimer.  'J  his  beureth  some  show  of  eqnit/,  but  is  plain  wrong,  and  tho  grant 
void."— ■!  Pari.  UiEl.  1082. 

Sir  ChrillOFher  PigoU :  "1  will  speak  my  conscience  without  flattery  of  any 
creature  whatever.  Ihe  Scois  have  not  suii'ered  above  two  Kings  lo  die  in  their 
beds  tbese  3U0  years.  His  Majesty  haih  said  tliat  ihiough  afTectioti  for  the  English 
he  dwells  in  Eiiglund ;  hut  I  wish  he  would  show  his  affection  for  (he  Stots  by  go- 
ing to  reside  among  Ihem,  for  jiThCul  a  nvniine  pTOCvi  a  Jaimine." — 1  Pari.  Hist. 
1U97.  BoJeria,  vol.  ii.  S2J.  But  fur  this  speech  ha  was  aflerwards,  on  the  King'a 
coiiiplaiiil,  iienl  to  the  Tower,  the  Commons  excusing  themselves  fur  nolMunsr  ni>- 
lioing  ii  upon  the  maxim,  "  Levos  curia  loquuntur,  ingenles  stupent." 

f  1  Pari.  Hist.  10J8. 
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?roperly  detained  from  him  by  one  who  held  them  as  his  trtistee. 
'he  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaindif  was  an  alien, — showing 
his  birth  in  Scotland  since  the  King's  accession.  There  was  a  de- 
murrer to  the  plea.  At  the  same  time,  an  action  claiming  the  land 
Wbs  brought  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  which  a  similar  plea 
Waa  pleaded.  Both  suits,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  al- 
leged difficulty  of  the  question  which  they  raised,  were  adjourned 
into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  all 
the  Judges.  Two  of  them,  Walmesley  and  Foster,  Justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  had  the  firmness,  at  the  risk  of  being  dismissed 
from  their  offices,  to  hold  that  "  if  a  King  of  England  should  hold 
foreign  dominions  not  in  right  of  the  crown  of  England,  those 
foreign  dominions  must  ever  form  separate  states,  the  subjects  of 
each  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  if  they  had  still 
separate  sovereigns,  without  acquiring  now  rights,  and  without  the 
rights  they  before  enjoyed  being  prejudiced."  Such,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  the  opinion  of  all  constitutional  lawyers  at  the  present 
day.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  rest  chiefly  on  the  notion 
of  England  being  an  absolute  monai-chy,  so  that  when  it  was 
joined  under,  one  Prince  to  another  such  kingdom,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  owed  him  a  common  allegiance,  and,  for  pui^ses  of  em- 
pire, formed  one  state,  though  the  ancient  municipal  laws  of  each 
might  remain.  No  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  Scotland  was 
under  feudal  subjection  to  England,  and  the  reasoning  employed 
wotild  have  ap;^lied  equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  PhOip  II.  if  he  had  had  a  son  by  Queen 
Mary. 

llie  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  a  very  long  and  elaborate  judg- 
ment, in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  shows  much  more  anxi- 
ety to  please  the  King  than  to  cultivate  his  own  reputation.  As  a 
fitir  specimen,  I  will  transcribe  his  answer  to  the  objection  that 
this  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  settled  in  parliament,  as 
it^tB  was  no  known  law  to  solve  it. 

"  I  would  aske  of  the  novelists  what  they  would  have  done  in 
Sibbel  Belknappe's  case  if  they  had  lived  in  Henry  the  Fourth's 
time?  Sir  Robert  Belknappe,  that  revered  and  learned  Judge, 
was  banished  out  of  the  realm,  rekgaius  in  Vasconia/m.  The  lady, 
his  wife,  continued  in  England;  she  was  wronged;  she  brought  a 
writ  in  her  own  name  alone,  not  naming  her  husband.  Exception 
was  taken  against  it,  because  her  husband  was  living,  and  it  was 
adjudged  good,  and  she  recovered ;  and  the  Judge  Markham  said 

'  Ecce  modo  mirnm  qnod  Remina  ferl  breve  regis' 
Non  nominando  rirum  corijunclum  roboio  legia.' 
"  Here  Was  a  rare  and  a  new  case ;  yet  it  was  not  deferred  until 
a  parliament;  it  was  adjudged  ;  and  her  wrong  was  righted  by  the 
oommon  law  of  England;  and  that  ex  arbitrio  jtidwum  et  ex  re- 
^onsis  prudentttm,  and  yet  it  was  accounted  mimm  with  an  ecce .' 
Now,  to  apply  this  to  E.  Calvine's  case.     His  case  is  rare  and 
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new;  so  was  that.  There  is  no  direct  law  for  him  in  precise  and 
expresse  tearmes;  there  was  never  judgment  before  touching  any 
born  in  Scotland  since  King  James  beganne  his  happie  raigne  in 
England  ;  he  is  the  first  that  is  brought  question  :  so  there  was 
no  direct  law  for  Sibbel  Belknappe  to  sue  in  her  owne  name  with- 
out her  husband,  who  was  then  living :  nay,  rather,  there  was  di- 
rect law  against  it.  Yet  by  the  lawe  of  England,  shee  had  judge- 
ment to  recover  with  an  ecce  niodo  mirum :  so  by  the  lawe  of  Eng- 
land judgement  ouglit  to  be  given  for  Kobert  CaJvine,  but  not  with 
an  ecce  modo  mirum,  but  upon  strong  arguments  deduced  &  sirmR- 
bus  and  ex  dictamine  raiionis." 

But  the  Chancellor,  no  doubt,  chiefly  piqued  himself  upon  the 
passage  where  he  combats  the  apprehension  of  a  Scottish  in- 

"  Another  ai-gument  and  reason  against  the  Postnati  haih  been 
lately  made  ont  of  diffidence  and  mistrust  that  they  -will  come  into 
England  sans  number,  and  so  as  it  were  (o  surcharge  our  common  ; 
and  that  this  may  be  in  secula  secttlorum,  I  know  not  well  what 
this  means.  The  nation  is  ancient,  noble,  and  famous  ;  they  have 
many  honourable  and  worthie  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  many 
wise  and  worthie  men  of  all  degrees  and  qualities ;  they  have 
lands  and  fair  possessions  in  Scotland.  Is  it  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed, or  can  it  in  reason  be  imagined,  that  such  multitude  sans 
number  will  leave  their  native  soiie,  and  all  transport  themselves 
hither  ?  Hath  the  Irish  done  so,  or  those  of  Wales,  or  of  the  Isles 
of  Man,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey?  Wliie  should  we  then  suspect  it 
now  more  for  Scotland  ?" 

The  dissentient  Judges  were  treated  with  great  scorn,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  saying  that  "they  did  not  amount  to  the  plural  num- 
ber in  Greek ;" — and  what  tlie  legislature  had  refused  was  obtain- 
ed by  this  judge-made  law* ; — but  the  project  of  a  legislative 
union  was  so  much  prejudiced  by  the  partiality  displayed  for  the 
Scots,  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  drop  it,  and  it  was  not  revived 
till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  1612  Lord  EUesmere  was  employed  in  assisting  the  King  to 
institute  the  new  order  of  hereditary  knighthood,  whereby  a  sum 
of  200,000^,  was  raised. — two  hundred  Baronets  being  made  at  the 
price  of  1000/.  a  piece, t 

The  next  measure  of  the  Govemraent  was  not  contrary  to  law, 

*  A  qucBtion  arose  ivliilolwas  Attorney  genera],  whether  a  person  born  in  Han- 
over during  tlio  rciijn  of  Goorce  III.  wna  lo  be  conaidcrod  an  alien  t  Happily  no 
doubt  can  cxiBC  as  to  Hflnoveimn  Poslnall  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
See  Moore's  Itup.  790.  Lord  Coke's  Kep,  part  nl  2  St,  'l"r.  B&9.  Tlie  on!;;  col- 
our of  argument  in  fiiTonr  of  the  Postnati  was  that  persons  born  at  Cabiis  or 
Guernai'y  unti  Jersey,  und  even  in  Normandy  and  Aqniiaine,  were  uonsirtercd  nnt- 
nial-bom  sulijettB ;  liut  alt  ih^e  places  were,  however  in nceu rarely,  soon  considered 
as  belonjfinj;  lo  tlio  crown  of  Enj^land,  and  so  loose  were  the  notions  on  such  sub- 
jects prevHJlin^  in  early  times,  thui  Norman  barons  will  be  found,  as  such,  silling 
in  the  Englibli  |>iii  llument. 

+  Egen.  Pap .  4    , 
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but  it  was  so  conducted  as  to  give  rise  to  much  petty  vexation. 
By  Ihe  feudal  couslitutions  the  King  was  entitled  to  nn  aid  from 
his  military  tenunts  to  knight  his  eldest  son,  to  many  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  to  redeem  Ms  own  person  should  he  fall  into  capti- 
vity. This  had  not  been  put  in  force  in  England  for  many  ages; 
btit  Prince  Heniy  having  reached  his  15th  year,  and  being  about 
to  be  knighted,  it  was  revived  as  an  expedient  to  fill  the  Exche- 
quer without  calling  a  parliament.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was 
ao  little  known,  that  the  Chancellor  was  obliged  to  have  many 
consultations  on  the  subject  with  the  Judges  and  the  officers  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  last,  a  writ  of  Privy  Seal  was  directed  to  him, 
commanding  him  to  issue  commissions  into  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land for  assessing  the  aid ;  and  imder  these  commissions,  inquiries 
were  made  into  the  tenure  of  all  lands,  and  their  ancient  and  pres- 
ent value.*  These  led  to  a  negotiation  for  giving  up  entirely 
"wardship"  and  the  other  fonrthensome  incidents  of  tenure  by 
"  knights' service,"  which  would  have  been  most  advantageons  for 
all  parties ;  btit  the  Chancellor  discouraged  it,  and  this  improve- 
ment was  not  accomphshed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  liefore 
nny  considerable  sum  had  been  collected  on  Ibis  occasion,  Prince 
Henry  died,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  nadon,  forhe  bad 
given  more  earnest  of  great  qualities  than  any  of  his  race  ;  but 
the  event  "was  probably  favourable  to  our  liberties  ;  for  if  he  had 
survived,  and  shown  the  genius  for  war  of  which  he  had  given, 
manifestation,  such  battles  as  Edge  Hill,  Newbury,  and  Naseby, 
would  probably  have  had  a  different  result,  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment would  have  been  tlie  last  that  would  ever  have  assembled 
in  England. 

The  King  did  not  ventiue  to  resort  again  to  an  aid  from  his  mil- 
itary tenants,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  disagreea- 
ble necessity  of  calhng  a  parliament, — a  step  never  taken  during 
the  Stuait  reigns,  except  for  the  puifjose  of  obtaining  money .t 

On  the  first  day  of  tlie   session,  the  King  himself  delivered  a 

*  Egert.  Pap.  435. 

t  in  contemplnliun  of  ihe  raceling  of  pnrliameiit,  tho  I^rd  Chancellor  wrote  a 
paper  iiiSpectloj;  ihe  various  sabjecls  Id  Lie  diBcncicd.  1  will  give  aa  n  specimen 
what  he  proposes  "  to  equal  exportation  end  importalion,"  nnd  ihe  frifinds  of  '■  Pro- 
Ifii^tlon,"  must  noC  be  too  severe  upon  hie  political  eeunoujj. 

"  Aiiotlier  tilings  of  greatest  iiiiporiiince  ys  ihe  contyaniul  end  excessive  impor- 
tation of  forcjn  snpci'fluous  and  va^ne  wares  and  mercbandizea,  farce  execcdinjj  the 
exportation  of  the  i-jfh  and  royal  commoilitieB  of  this  kyngedume,  by  whiuh  the 
Tcalme  ys  daylyo  more  and  more  impoverished  and  ^tBBled,  und  yf  it  be  not  reme- 
dyed  in  tymc,  the  state  can  not  longer  sabsysto.  This  requireth  great  consideration, 
core,  and  indnstrye  of  men  skylful  in  the  trade  of  mcrcbaiidJEc,  but  suche  as  Teare 
God  nnd  love  the  Kyn^rg  sad  cunmon  weni,  and  wylle  not  prcfeire  ihcyie  private 
gaync  for  the  present  before  the  kinge's  welfare  vnd  the  publitbe  stale  of  llie  realms. 
yt'  this  poiniefor  equallinge  the  esponaiion  aud  imporlntion  be  not  effoetually 
and  Bpfldilie  dealte  in,  whatsoever  else  shall  be  aticmpted  for  abafinge  oar  supply* 
wyll  Lie  io  little  puipose,  for  lliis  is  a  eonaumynee  canker." — Egerlou  MtiS. 
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lon^  oration ;  and^.^aHce]:«r^fa«(^w»,  in  r  ._„,,  .  ^q.,^ 
decJanng  the  causes  ot.tbeuSHnHH»ns;'were-"e»-     ■-  '  '-• 

tirely  snpersettg^g^Tie  being  merely  allowed  to  go  through  the 
formSTespeeKng  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  The  royal  eloquence 
however,  produced  very  little  impression  on  the  Commons  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  voting  a  supply,  they  complained  to  the  Lords  of  a  speech 
which  (as  reported  by  common  fame)  had  been  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  reflecting  npon  them,  and  questioning  their  right  to 
withhold  a  supply.*  Lord  Ellesmere  was  the  adviser  of  the  Lords 
in  this  controversy  with  the  other  House,  and  certainly  showed 
that  he  had  very  undefined  notions  on  the  subject  of  privilege. 
Having  ascertained,  by  a  question  he  put  to  the  messengers  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  merely  made  a  verbal  complaint  against  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  without  following  it  up  with  any  written  charge, 
instead  of  standing  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  claimed  by  each 
,  House,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  each  Hoiise  to  judge  of  its  own 
proceedings,  he  recommended  a  conciliatory  answer  to  the  Com- 
mons, "that  although  common  fame  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  to 
proceed  upon,  nevertheless  they  would  give  to  the  Commons  all 
good  satisfaction  in  this  business." 

The  Commons  sent  another  verbal  message,  insistiiig  that  com- 
mon fame  was  sufficient,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  the  words 
which  the  Bishop  was  supposed  to  have  spoken ;  "  desiring  the 
Lords,  if  these  words  were  not  spoken  so  to  signify  it  to  the 
HOTTge,  otherwise  tnai  tlie  riortfa  would  do  as  they  nad  promised." 
"  The  Bishop  made  o.  solemn  protestation,  on  his  salvation,  that 
he  did  not  speak  any  thing  with  an  evil  intention  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  he  did  with  all  hearty  duty  and  respect  highly 
esteem ;  expressing,  with  many  tears,  his  sorrow  that  his  words 
were  so  misconceived  and  strained  further  than  he  ever  intended 
them."  On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor,  a  message  was  sent  to 
the  Commons  to  inform  them  of  this  apology  ;  and  that  "  if  tlje 
Bishop's  words  had  been  spoken  or  meant  to  cast  any  aspersion  on 
the  Commons,  their  Lordships  would  forthwith  have  proceeded  to 
the  censuring  and  punishing  thereof  with  all  severity ;  but  that 
hereafter  no  member  of  their  House  ought  to  be  called  in  question, 
when  there  is  no  other  ground  for  it  but  pubhc  and  common  fame."+ 
Still  the  Commons  were  unappeased,  and  they  would  proceed 
with  no  other  business  till  they  had  more  satisfaction. 

The  Crown  now  interposed  in  a  very  irregular  manner;  and  a 
commission  was  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  (to  be  used  as  a 
threat),  authorising  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  others  to  dissolve  the 
parliament.     The  Lord  Chancellor  then,  according  to  the  entry  in 

*  Tbia  is  ihe  Bishop  who,  Heeonlmg^  to  Wniler'a  siory,  being  Hsteil  by  King 
James  whoiher  ho  coulil  not  tnke  his  suhjeets'  money  without  all  this  fonnallij  of 
parliHment,  replied,  ■'  God  Turbid  yun  should  niit,  for  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nos- 
trils ■"  whieh  led  to  Bishop  Andreiv'E  willy  answer  when  tlie  same  quutiiion  waa 
put  to  hiiti.  "  Why  tiien  I  think  your  Majesty  may  lawfully  tako  my  brother 
NB.i!e'3  money,  fur  ho  offera  it" 

t  1  ParlHisL  1169. 
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the  Jonrnals,  "  jh  a  very  grave  and  worthy  speech,  gave  the  Lords 
great  thanks  for  having  so  nobly  home  with  the  many  motions  he 
had  so  unreasonably  made  auto  them."  He  concluded,  hy  moving 
that  a  message  he  sent  to  the  Commons,  to  say  "  that  forasmitch. 
as  they  thought  to  have  heard  something  from  that  House  this 
morning,  they  had  hitherto  stayed  the  pubhshing  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  hiad  passed  the  Great  Seal,  to  dissolve  the  parhament." 
An  equivocal  answer  being  received,  they  adjourned  tilt  the  fol- 
lowing day;  and  then,  no  concession  being  made,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor directed  the  commissio  i  to  he  read,  and  in  the  King's  name 
dissolved  the  parliament.  No  other  parliament  met  till  1630, — 
when  a  Lord  Chancellor  was  impeached,  and  convicted  of  bribery 
and  corruption. 


CHAPTER  L. 

CONCLUSION    OJP    THE    I.IFE    OF    LORD    BI.l-t:SMEEE, 

LoKD  Ellesmere,  for  the  rest  of  his  time,  had  only  to  attend  to 
Ms  duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

He  had  obiaJtied  Uie  assistunce  of  an  aXiio  Maoici  uf  itio  Rulls, 
Sir  Julius  Ceesar,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the  profession  of 
the  law, — and  a  commission  had  issued  in  which  several  common- 
■  1G14)  ^^^  Judges  were  included,  to  hear  causes  in  his 
^■*'  "  ■■'  absence.  From  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  could  no 
longer  master  the  whole  business  of  the  Court  single-handed,  as 
he  had  done  in  former  times.  He  showed,  however,  that  his  men- 
tal vigour  remained  unbroken. 

The  youthful  m.nion  who  was  now  grasping  at  all  power  and 
patronage,  tried  to  get  into  his  hands  even  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  this  attempt  was  manfully 
resisted  by  the  Chancellor.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset  on  that  occasion :  — 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  woulde  be  gladde  to  gyve  you  a  good  accompt  of  the  late 
projecte  of  Sir  W.  Uvedail's  sute.  I  wysh  well  to  the  Gent,  in 
regarde  of  hym  self,  hut  specially  for  your  recommendation,  heing 
desirous  to  accommodate  any  thinge  you  shall  commende  unto  me. 
But  the  more  I  haue  laboured  to  understand  what  is  lykely  to  be 
the  scope  and  ende  of  this  projecte,  the  more  I  am  perplexed.  I 
doubt  that,  by  the  suceesse,  he  shall  fynde  yt  more  in  s!iewe  then 
substance.  I  peroeyve  yt  maye  concerne  many,  some  in  the  very 
right  of  their  places,  as  they  pretende,  namely,  the  Cterke  & 
Comptroller  of  the  Hanaper,  hut  specially  the  Clerk  who  is  Cleri- 
cus  &  Gustos  Hanaperii,  and  so  a  recoyvor  &  accomptant  to  his 
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Mai^«  and  conceyveth,  as  his  Counsel!  advise  hym,  that  yt  wyll 
prejudice  hym  in  his  frehoulde,  havinge  his  oflice  for  terme  of  hia 
lyfe  by  his  Ma"=  letters  patent.  The  Controller  hath  a  kynde  of 
lelalion  to  the  same  office,  and  can  not  well  be  severed  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  poore  Sealer  and  Chaffewaxe,  and  ther  de- 
pendantes,  are  afrayed  of  they  know  not  what,  suspecting  that 
this  inuovation,  which  they  imderstande  not,  can  not  be  for  ther 
good,  but  lykely  to  ende  to  theV  harme,  wliataoever  is  pretended. 
And  these  poore  men,  whose  labour  and  paynes  are  gi'eatest, 
deserne  moost  to  be  pytyed  &  relieved,  and  so  yt  is  lykely  that 
some  upon  pretence  of  right,  and  some  from  necessitye,  wyll  move 
more  discontentenient  &  olamoiir  then  they  can  stoppe. 

"  But  leaviuge  these  to  theym  seines,  I  must  lett  your  Lordship 
know  playnelye  that  yf  I  be  pressed  to  deliver  myne  opinion,  I 
can  not.gyve  any  furtherance  to  the  siite.  For  where  the  consti- 
tution &  frame  of  Hanaper  hath  contynued  setled  as  yt  is,  I  know 
not  how  many  hundred  years,  this  newe  projecte  wyll  make  such 
a  breach  and  rupture  in  yt  as  I  can  not  Ibresee  yt ,  and  your  Lp. 
in  your  wysedome  can  not  but  know  that  all  innovations  he  dan- 
gerous, and  yt  was,  npon  great  reason,  observed  and  sayed  longe 
agoe,  that  ipsa  mutatio  constietudinis  etiam  qute  adjuvat  iitilitate 
novitate  perturbat.  Such  perturbations,  by  a  newe  projecte,  after 
so  many  hundred  yeares  quyette,  I  woiilde  be  sory  to  see  in  this 
place  in  my  tyme,  which  can  not  be,  and  I  desire  not  to  be,  longe. 
So,  recommending  the  further  consideration  thereof  to  your  wyse- 
dom,  I  rest 

"  Your  Lps.  very  lovinge  frende, 
"  assured  and  redy  at  your  command, 

■■T.  Ellesmege,  C."* 
In  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  brought  before  the 
Piivy  Council,  for  being  concerned  in  the  marriage  p  iri'>i 
of  the  King's  cousin-german,  the  Lady  Arabella  l^-^- ^^^■^■i 
Stuart,  without  the  ICing's  consent,  the  Lord  Cliancellor  laid  it 
down  for  law,  that  this  was  a  great  misdemeanour,  and  that  the 
defendant,  tlioiigh  a  Peeress,  by  refusing  to  answer  on  oath  the 
questions  put  to  her  respecting  it,  ought  to  be  fined  20,  OOO/.f  The 
right  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  to  regulate  the  marriages  of  all 
members  of  the  royal  family  was  tlien  enforced  by  the  power  of 
arbitrary  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  when  this  power  was  gone, 
the  right  was  found  to  be  without  any  remedy  till  the  passing  of 
the  royal  marriage  act,  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
while  Lord  Eltesmere  presided  there,  J  will  give  a    .  16151 

short  abstract  of  the  famous  "  Case  of  Duels."      Sir    ^  •     ■  -1 

Francis  Bacon,  Attorney  General,  filed  an  information  against 
William  Priest  for  writing  and  sending  a  challenge,  and  ag-ainst 
Richard   Wright   for  carrying   it,  although   it  had  been   refused. 

»  Egerton  MSS.  t  2  St.  Tr.  770. 
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The  case  was  very  clear,  and  not  attended  with  any  circumstan- 
ces of  aggravation  :  yet,  to  check  the  practice  of  dueUing,  which 
ha;d  then  increased  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  the  trial  occupied 
a  tedions  length  of  time,  and  was  conducted  with  great  solemni- 
ty. After  a  most  elaborate  opening  from  Mi.  Attorney,  he  called 
his  proofs,  and  the  defendants  confessed  their  gnilt  StiU  Lord 
Coke  was  called  upon  by  the  Chancellor  to  lay  down  the  law, 
that  "  to  send  or  carry  a  challenge  is  a  misdemeanour,  though  there 
be  no  duel,"  Then  the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced  sentence, 
"  that  both  defendants  be  committed  to  Fleet ;  Priest  to  pay  a  fine 
of  5001.,  and  Wright  of  500  marks ;  that  at  the  next  Surrey  as- 
sizes they  should  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  the  Judges 
sittiug,  acknowledge  their  offence  against  God,  the  King,  and  the 
laws;  that  the  sentence  should  be  openly  read  and  published  be- 
fore the  Judges  on  all  the  circuits;  any,  lastly,  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke  shonld  report  the  case  for  public  instruction."* 

It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present  in  the  Star  Chamber 
at  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  Oliver  St.  John,  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
Attorney  Gtiieral  Bacon  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  denying  the  le- 
gality of  "  Benevolences."  The  hearing-  had  been  put  off  to  ac- 
commodate him,  and  he  had  expressed  a  strong  hope  to  bo  able  to 
attend,  "  and  it  were  to  be  his  last  work  to  conclude  his  services, 
and  express  his  affection  towards  his  Majesty."  However,  he 
took  occasion  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  sentence,  "  that 
the  defendant  should  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  and  be  imprisoned  dur- 
ing the  King's  pieasnre."t 

Though  not  chargeable  with  counselling  acts  of  wanton  cruelty, 
he  always  supported  the  King  in  all  his  pretensions  to  arbitrary 
power,  never  m  a  single  instance  checking  the  excesses  of  pre- 
rogative ; — unlike  his  great  contemporary,  Lord  Coke,  who  was 
redeemed  from  many  professional  and  political  sins,  not  only  by 
acting  the  part  of  a  patriot  when  tinned  out  of  office  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  existing  administration,  but  who  even  when  Chief 
Justice — holding  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, — with  the  Great 
Seal  within  his  reach, — stepped  fortpard  on  various  occasions  as 
the  champion  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country. 

The  High  Commission  Court,  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  on  the  separation  from  Rome  as  a  substitute  few  the  papid 
jurisdiction,  had  been  made  an  instrument  of  more  odious  vexa- 
tion than  the  Star  Chamber  itself.  The  I-ord  Chancellor  stood  up 
for  its  legality,  and  its  power  to  fine  and  imprison;  but  Coke  refused 
to  sit  upon  il,  denying  that  it  had  any  such  aothorily,  either  by  the 
common  law  or  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Chancellor  was  obliged 
to  excuse  his  absence  from  its  meetings  ? 

*Sli  Tr.  103J.  t  Ibid.  S99. 

I  12  Rep.  87.  In  tho  naxt  reign  this  Court  bocamo  still  more  tymnnical  wlien 
ditetied  lij  Laud  against  the  Puvi tans,  but  it  was  abolislicJ  l)j  Iti  Car,  1.  c.  II, 
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So  James  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  issuing  proclama- 
tions, not  merely  to  enforce,  but  to  alter  the  law — not  limiting  this 
prerogative  to  any  particular  snbjeet,  and  merely  taking  this  dis- 
tinction between  a  proclamation  and  an  act  of  parliament, — that 
the  former  is  in  force  only  during  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  who 
issues  it,  whereas  the  latter  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  He  had 
accordingly  issued  (amongst  others)  proclamations  against  erect- 
ing any  new  buildings  in  or  about  London,  and  prohibiting  the 
making  of  starch  from  wheat.  The  legality  of  these  coming  in 
question,  the  Judges  were,  summoned  before  the  Council  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  opinion  that  they  were  binding  on  all  the  King's 
subjecte.  Coke  at  first  evaded  the  question,  expressed  doubts,  and 
wished  to  have  farther  time  to  consider.  The  Lord  Cbancellor 
said,  "  that  every  precedent  must  have  a  first  commencement,  and 
that  he  would  advise  the  Judges  to  maintain  the  power  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  King :  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  authority 
and  precedent,  to  leave  it  to  the  King  (o  order  it  according  to  his 
■wisdom  and  the  good  of  his  subjects,  for  otherwise  the  King 
would  be  no  more  than  the  Duke  of  Venice."  Coke  answered, 
"  True  it  is  that  every  precedent  hath  a  commencement ;  but 
where  authority  and  precedent  are  wanting,  there  is  need  of  great 
consideration  before  any  thing  of  novelty  is  established,  and  to 
provide  that  this  is  not  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  for  the  King 
cannot  change  any  part  of  the  common  law,  nor  cj-eate  any  oSence 
by  bis  proclamation,  which  was  not  an  offence  before  without 
parliament ;  but  at  this  time  I  only  desire  to  have  a  time  for  con- 
sideration and  conference  with  my  brothers,  for  deUherandv/m  est 
diu  quod  statttendmn  est  semel."  Being  taunted  with  having  him- 
self decided  cases  in  the  Star  Chamber  upon  the  proclamation 
against  building,  he  said,  "  MeUus  est  recurere  gita/m  male  curiere — 
it  is  better  to  recede  than  to  persevere  in  evil.  Indictments  con- 
clude contra  leges  et  statttla,  but  I  never  heard  an  indictment  con- 
clude contra  regtam  proclamattonem  * 

Time  was  given  and  an  unfavourable  answei  leturned,  which 
saved  us  from  the  uncertainty  ■which  to  this  diy  prevails  in 
France,  even  undei  the  Orleans  dynasty  as  to  ■wJiat  may  be  done 
by  royal  ordonnance  and  what  can  Le  done  only  by  "ui  act  of  the 
legislature.* 

Lord  Coke  acquired  great  popularity  by  these  pioofs  of  spirit 
and  independence    and  the  Government    not  then 


thinlting  it  prudent  to  cashier   him    he  fondly  con     ^^'  "'  '' 

ceive.d  the  notion  thi,t  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  learning 
and  integrity,  he  never  could  be  m  jeopardy.  The  insolence  of 
his  nature  in  consequence  broke  out  against  the  Chancellor,  ■who 
had   suffered  some  humiliation  from  such  controversies,  and  who 

*  12  Ilep.  74,— ■Written  in  1845, — While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the 
press,  the  Orleans  dynsEly  is  swept  awaj — and  a  republic  is  auhslitnted — which 
maj  perish  before  the  printing  of  this  Tolsma  is  completed — March  14,  1848. 
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was  now  supposed  to  be  dying.  The  Chief  Justice  deemed  tliis 
a  fit  opportunity  to  revive  the  dispute  between  the  Courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  equity, — denying  that  the  Chancellor  had  any  right 
to  interfere  by  injunction  with  an  action  in  its  progress, — and  in- 
sisting that  the  suing  out  of  a  swbpcenn  in  Chancery,  to  esamine 
the  final  judgment  of  a  court  of  common  law,  was  an  oflfencs 
which  subjected  all  concerned  to  the  penalties  of  a  premunwe. 
He  now  boldly  pronounced  judgment  in  a  case  in  which  the 
Chancellor  had  granted  an  injunction  to  stay  proceedings* ;  he 
bailed  and  afterwards  discharged  a  person  who  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  breach  of  an  injunction  against 
suing  out  execution  on  a  judgmentt ;  and  in  another  case$,  he  got 
Justice  Dodderidge,  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  ex- 
press a  strong  opinion,  along  with  him,  that  the  interposition  of 
equity  in  actions  at  law  was  illegal. 

Still  the  Chancellor  continued  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction  as  be- 
fore ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  judgment  had  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  pronounced  a  decree  to 
set  it  aside,  and  granted  a  perpetual  injunction  against  execution. 
The  verdict  had  been  gained  in  this  action  by  decoying  away  the 
defendant's  witness,  who  could  have  proved  payment  of  the  alleg- 
ed debt,  and  making  the  Judge  believe  he  was  dying.  During 
the  trial,  this  witness  was  carried  to  an  adjoining  tavern,  and  a 
bottle  of  sack  was  ordered  for  him.  When  he  had  put  this  to  his 
mouth,  the  fabricator  of  the  trick  returned  to  Court,  and  arrived 
there  at  the  moment  when  the  witness  was  called.  The  Judge 
■wfta  asked  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  but  the  cunning  knave  swore 
"  that  delay  would  be  vain,  for  that  he  had  just  left  the  witness  in 
such  a  state,  that  if  he  were  to  continwe  in  it  a  quartet-  of  an  hou/r 
longer,  he  would  be  a  dead  man."  Coke,  f  we  must  hope,  uncon- 
scious of  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised)  sent  for  the  attor- 
ney for  the  plaintiff  at  law,  and  recommended  him  to  prefer  an  in- 
dictment for  a  premunire  against  the  party  w^ho  had  filed  the  bill 
in  Chancery,  his  counsel  and  solicitor.  In  another  case  of  the 
same  nature,  he  gave  the  like  advice;  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  Master  in  Chancery,  who  had  been  assessor  to  the  Chancellor 
when  the  order  was  made,  should  be  included  in  the  indictment. 

In  charging  the  Grand  Jury  in  Hilary  term,  1616,  Mr.  Justice 
Crook,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  for  the  fii^st  time 
that  such  a  matter  had  been  mentioned  to  any  inquest,  gave  them 
in  charge  "  to  inquire  of  all  such  persons  as  questioned  judgments 
at  law,  by  bill  or  petition,  in  the  Coiui:  of  Chancery."  I  now  copy 
a  paper,  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Ellesmere  : — 

"  Prooffes  of  the  proceedings,  the  last  daye  of  Hillary  Terme ; 

"  Glenvill,  informing  the  Lord  Coke  that  the  Jury  wold  not  finde 
the  bills  of  Premunire,  the  Lord  Coke  sent  for  the  Jury,  yet  pro- 
tested he  knewe  nothing  of  the  matter. 

"  The  Jury,  for  the  waightines  of  the  case  desired  further  tyme 

t  Conrteuaj  v.  GlaHTil. 
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and  coimsill,  though  at  theire  owne  chaise;  but  both  deoied,  by 
the  Lord  Coke  affirming  that  the  case  was  plaine, 

"  T!ie  Lord  Coke,  perceiving  the  Jury  ■were  inclined  not  to  find 
the  bills,  they  alleadging  that  they  were  promised  better  evidence 
then  the  oath  of  the  parties,  and  that  they  were  not  satisfied  that 
the  judgement  was  dulye  gotten,  being  obtained  ont  of  Terme,  he 
stood  upp  and  said  to  them,  '  Have  you  not  seen  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedinges  in  Chancery?  Have  Hot  Allen  and  Glanvill  made  oath 
for  the  King  that  the  same  are  true  ?  Is  not  a  party  robbed  a  good 
wilnes  for  the  King  against  a  theefe,  and  is  there  not  a  judgment 
in  the  cseT 

"At  the  Jurors'  second  comeiug,  to  the  Barre,  the  Lord  Coke 
said  unto  them,  that  yf  they  wold  not  find  the  bills,  he  wolde 
comitt  them,  and  said  that  he  wold  sittbyit  untiJl  the  busines 
were  done,  and  willed  them  to  goe  together  againe.  After  which, 
a  Tipstaff  attending  that  Court  came  into  the  private  room  where 
the  Jury  were  conferring  touching  those  indicitments,  and  told 
them  the  Lord  Coke  was  angrye  they  staid  soe  long,  and  bade 
them  feare  nothing,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  dead, 

"  At  the  Jurors'  third  comeing,  the  Lord  Coke  caused  them  to 
be  called  by  the  poll,  and  perceiving  that  17  of  the  19  were  agreed 
to  return  ^noramus,  he  seemed  to  be  much  offerided,  and  then 
said  they  had  been  instrncted  and  tampered  withall,  and  asked 
Glanvill  and  Allen  to  prepare  themselves  against  the  next  Terme, 
when  he  wold  have  a  more  sufficient  Jury,  and  evidence  given 
o}jen!y  at  the  Barr. 

"  Note,  that  upon  the  Lord   Coke's  threatening  wordes  one 

of  the  Jnry  formerly  agreed  with  the  rest  fell  from  them, 

saying  he  found  the  bills.  Lord    Coke  said, '  I  tliink  tlicis 

Bills  wilbe  found  anoo.' 
"  Upon  a  motiou  made  there  that  day  between  Goodwin  and 
Goldsmith  concerning  a  judgment  in  that  Court,  the  Lord  Coke 
said  openly  to  the  lawyers, '  Take  it  for  a  warning,  whosoever 
shall  putt  his  hand  to  abill  in  any  Enghsh  Court  afler  a  judgement 
at  lawe,  wee  will  foreclose  hym  for  ever  speaking  more  in  this 
Court.  I  give  you  a  faire  warning  to  preserve  yon  from  a  greater 
mischief  Some  must  be  made  example,  and  on  whorae  it  lighteth 
it  will  fall  heavy.  Wee  must  looke  about  us,  or  the  common  law 
of  England  wilbe  overthrov/ne.'  And  said  further,  that  the  Judges 
shold  have  little  to  doe  at  the  a.ssizes  by  reason  the  light  of  the 
lawe  was  lyke  to  be  ohscured,  and  therefore,  since  the  said  case 
then  moved  was  after  judgment,  he  willed  the  party  to  preferr  an 
indictment  of  praemunire. 

"  Note,  the  Lord  Coke  said  the  Judges  of  that  Court  were 

the  superintendents  of  the  realm."* 

*  UnpLi>>liabed  BIS.  in  possession  of  Lord  Francis  f^ertoii.    In    the   m.-Argin 
llicre  is  a  li=t  of  Iweka  wiiuussea  iij  wliom  tiiia  slalsmetil   is  lo  bO  prored   wilii  aa 
intimmion  liiat  "  these  thingea  cnn  ha  further  proied  by  sundry   utliCT  iv 
jot  Bxaoiined,  yf  it  be  required." 
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The  Chancellor  meanwhile  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  this 
proceeding  of  Coke  was  considered  the  more  reprehensible  as  an 
attempt  to  crush  a  dying  rival.  Bnt  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  gave  information  of  the  collision  to  the  King,  "  com- 
mending the  wit  of  a  mean  man,  who  said  the  other  day,  *  Well, 
the  next  term  you  sh^hwe  an  old  mom,  come  with  a  heesomof  worm- 
wood in  his  hand  that  mil  sweep  away  all  this,'  for  it  was  Mylord's 
fashion,  especially  towards  the  summer,  to  carry  a  posy  of  worm- 
wood." 

Accordingly  the  Chancellor,  having  unexpectedly  recovered, 
prepared  a  case,  which  he  laid  before  the  King,  concluding  with 
the  question,  "  Whether,  upon  an  apparent  matter  of  Equity  which 
the  Judges  of  the  law  by  their  place  and  oath  cannot  mecl<lle  with 
or  relieve,  if  ajudgment  be  once  passed  at  common  law,  the  sub- 
ject shall  perish,  or  that  the  Chancery  shall  relieve  him?  and, 
whether  there  be  any  statute  of  premimire,  or  other,  to  restrain  this 
power  in  the  Chancellor?"*  The  King  referred  it  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Geneml,  the  King's  Serjeants,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  who  made  a  report  to  him  that  the 
statute-!  ot  piemumie  did  not  apply  to  such  a  cose  and  tint  ai, 
cording  to  leason  and  many  precedents  the  Chan  fH  )  ■■  1  fhf 
jurisdiction  whK^,,^^aJi3d.^exer^gail^JCUgxamme  tli 


jfcjjid  to  stay  exe^^TL  it 


thai iEo?1iBtrB?OTcStaMecL£y fraud  fof^ 
raon  law  could  not  afibrd  sufficient  remedy 

James,  however,  m  deciding  for  the  Chancellor,  thought  fit  to 
rest  on  the  plenitude  of  his  royal  prerogative,  assuming  that  "  it 
appertamed  only  to  his  princely  office  to  judge  over  all  Judges,  and 
to  discern  and  determine  such  differences  as  at  any  time  might 
arise  between  his  several  Courts  touching  their  jurisdictions,  and 
the  same  to  settle  and  determine  as  he  in  his  princely  wisdom 
should  find  to  stand  most  with  his  honour,"t  To  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  in  all  time  to  come,  the  royal  decree  was  or- 
dered to  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Coke  made 
rather  a  humiliating  submission,  and  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  judicial  career  offered  no  further  resistance  to  injunctions  ; 
but,  being  convinced  against  his  will,  he  retained  his  opinion,  and 
in  his  "  Third  Institute"  he  stoutly  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancellor  on  this  subject,  which  he  maintains  is  contrary  to  27 
Ed.  3. ;  and  after  citing  the  pretended  authorities  in  his  favour,  he 
says,  "  The  Privy  Seal  of  1616  to  the  contrary  was  obtained  by 
the  importunity  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  being  vehemently 
afraid;  sed  judicandum  est  legibus,  and  no  precedent  can  prevail 
against  an  act  of  parliament.''^ 

*  5  Bapon'a,  416. 

t  1  Chanc.  Rep.  Append.  26.     Council  Book,  July  26,  1C16.    S  Bl.  Com. 

t  3  Inst.  0.  64.  p.  125.  After  Lord  Coke's  dealh  the  question  of  equiteble  jum- 
liiotion  was  again  mooted,  find  it  was  revived  at  intervals  down  to  1695,  when  an 
elaborate  Iroalise  in  support  of  Lord  Coke's  dootriao  was  published  by  Lord  Chief 
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Some  thought  that  this  would  have  been  a  good  opportunity  for 
getting  rifl  of  Coke  as  Chief  Juilioe.  But  Bacon  writes  to  the 
King  :  "  My  opinion  is  plainly  that  my  Lord  Coke  at  this  time  ia 
not  to  be  disgraced,  both  because  he  is  so  well  habituate  for  that 
which  remaineth  of  these  capital  causes*,  and  also  for  that  which 
I  find  in  his  breast,  touching  your  finances  and  matters  of  repair 
of  your  estate.  On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  afiront, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well- deserving  person  of  your  Chan- 
cellor, (and  at  a  time  when  he  was  thought  to  lie  on  dying,  which 
was  barbarous,)  but  to  your  high  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  the 
Court  of  your  absolute  power,  may  not,  in  my  opinion,  pass  ligbt- 
ly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal  atonement ;  but  use  is  to  be  made 
thereof  for  the  settling  of  your  authority  and  strengthening  of 
your  prerogative,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  monarchy.  If  it 
be  true,  as  ia  reported,  that  any  of  the  puisne  Judges  stir  this  busi- 
ness, or  that  they  did  openly  revile  and  menace  the  jury  for  doing 
their  conscience  as  they  did,  honestly  and  truly,  1  think  that  Judge 
is  worthy  to  lose  his  place.  And  to  be  plain  ivith  your  Majesty  I 
do  not  thmk  there  is  any  thing  a  greater  pohjchreston,  or  ad  mulia 
utile  to  your  afiairs,  than  upon  a  just  and  fit  occasion  to  maJie  some 
example  against  the  presumption  of  a  Judge  in  causes  that  con- 
cern your  Majesty,  whereby  the  whole  body  of  those  Magistrates 
may  be  contained  the  better  in  awe."  He  concludes,  however,  by 
giving  the  milder  advice,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed, 
"  that  the  Judges  should  answer  it  on  their  knees  before  your  Ma- 
jesty or  your  Council,  and  receive  a  sharp  admomtion."t  The 
Attorney  General  was  directed  to  prosecute  in  the  Star  Chamber 
the  parties  who  had  preferred  the  indictments ;  but  the  matterwaa 
allowed  to  drop  without  any  farther  judicial  proceeding,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  being  now  entirely  absorbed  in  the  pre 
going  forward  for  the  murder  of  Sii  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  occiLiTences  connected  with  this  murder  throw  a  deep  stain 
on  the  reign  of  James ;  and  Lord  Ellesmere  cannot  be  entirely 
cleared  of  the  disgrace  in  which  all  concerned  in  them  were  in- 
volved. He  was  not  answerable  for  the  King's  fondness.for  Ceir, 
the  handsome  unlettered  youth,  nor  the  favours  bestowed  upon 
tliis  minion,  nor  the  young  Countess  of  Essex's  preference  of  him 
to  her  wedded  husband;  but  he  was  answerable,  as  Head  of  the 
Law,  for  countenancing  the  infamous  process  instituted  to  dissolve 
her  marriage,  and  for  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  a  commission  for 
that  purpose.  Though  Archbishop  Abbot,  to  his  honour,  refused 
to  concur  in  the  divorce,  which  was  pronounced  on  the  fantastical 
plea  of  "  TnaUficmm  versus  ham.c"  produced  by  witchcraft,  which 

Biiron  Atkjns,  bat  the  jurisdietion  of  eqnitj  as  well  after  as  before  jadgnient,  tins 
been  evsr  aince  exercised  without  controversy  or  inierrnption.— See  all  the  authori- 
ties collected  by  Mr.  Hargrare  id  a  note  to  the  Life  of  Lord  Eilesmei'e,  in  the  Biogr. 
Brit,  vol.  V.  p.  574.     1  ifall.  Const.  Hist.  469.     2  Swanst.  24.  a. 

*  The  prosecution  arising  oat  of  tlie  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrhnry. 

t  Bacon's  Works,  voi,  iv,  606. 
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James  himself  wrote  a  treatise  to  support,— the  Cliancellor,  seve- 
ral Bishops,  Etnd  the  moat  eminent  statesmen,  concurred  in  the 
judgment ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  became  the  victim  of  the 
advice  he  honestly  gave  to  his  friend,  not  to  nnite  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  an  abandoned  woman. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  being  now  detected  as  the 
instigators  of  the  murder,  they  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  they  shoiild  be  brought  to  tidal,  and 
the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  at  Whitehall.  Little  sympa- 
thy was  felt  for  the  favourite,  whose  fall  had  been  foreseen,  as  he 
had  been  supplanted  in  the  King's  affections  by  the  younger,  the 
handsomer,  and  the  more  sprighQy  Villiers ;  but  he  and  his  wife 
had  some  royal  secrets  in  their  keeping,  which  there  was  a  dread- 
ful apprehension  that  they  might  disclose  when  they  stood  at  the 
bar,  and  had  nothing  more  to  hope  or  to  fear  on  this  side  the  grave. 
"Hie  plan  adopted,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor,  was  to 
hold  out  to  them  an  assurance  of  mercy,  if  they  demeaned  them- 
selves discreetly ;  but,  by  way  of  precaution, — along  with  some 
frivolous  questions,  such  as  "whether  the  axe  was  to  be  carried 
before  the  prisoners,  this  being  a  case  of  felony  1"  and  "  whether, 
if  there  should  be  twelve  votes  to  condemn,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
to  acquit,  it  would  not  be  a  verdict  for  the  King  ?" — the  Judges 
were  asked  "  whether,  if  my  Iiord  of  Somerset  should  break  forth 
into  any  speech  taxing  the  liing,  he  be  not  presently  by  the  Lord 
Steward  to  be  interrupted  and  silenced  ?" 

The  inferior  agents  in  the  murder  having  been  convicted  under 
a  special  commission  sitting  at  the  Guildhall,  Loudon,  Lord  Elles- 
mere,  the  Chancellor,  was  appointed  Lord  High  Steward  for  the 
trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  before  their  Peers. 
It  was  concerted  that  the  Lady  was  to  plead  ^lAj/,  and  her  trial 
was  appointed  to  come  on  the  first  Lord  EUesmere,  as  Lord 
High  Steward,  rode  on  horseback  in  great  state  from  York  House 
to  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  the  Peers  who  were  summoned 
to  sit  on  the  trial.  Then  came  the  judges  and  Seijeants  at  Law 
who  were  to  act  as  assessors.  The  Court  being  constituted,  the 
Countess  was  brought  into  the  Hall ;  but  the  ceremony  of  carry- 
ing the  axe  before  her  was  omitted.  She  stood  pale  and  trembling 
at  the  bar,  and  when  addressed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  fan ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  question 
made  as  to  her  having  been  personally  present  on  this  occasion, 
although  in  a  prior  judicial  investigation  she  was  supposed,  con- 
cealing her  face,  to  have  been  represented  by  a  young  virgin  of 
her  age  and  stature.  Making  a  low  courtesy  to  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  she  now  confessed  that  the  charge  against  her  in  the  in- 
dictment was  true,  and  she  prayed  for  mercy. 

The  Lord  High  Steward,  holding  his  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
thus  addressed  her: — "  Frances  Countess  of  Somerset,  whereas 
thou  hast  been  indicted,  arraigned,  and  pleaded  guilty,  it  is  now 
my  part  to  pronounce  judgment ;  only  thus  much  before,  since  my 
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Lords  have  heard  with  what  humilify  and  grief  you  have  confess- 
ed the  fact,  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  signify  as  much  to  the  King, 
and  mediate  for  his  gmce  towards  you ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  laiv;  the  sentence  must  be  this,  that  thou  shalt  be 
carried  from  hence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution,  where  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
tiil  you  be  dead  ;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul." 

Ten  days  after,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial 
with  the  like  solemnities;  but  as  he  refused  to  plead  gmUij,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  told  him  roundly  that  "if  in  bis  speeches 
he  should  tax  the  King,  the  justice  of  England  was  that  he  should 
be  taken  away,  and  the  evidence  should  go  on  without  him,  and 
then  all  the  people  would  cry,  Away  with  him !  and  then  it  should 
not  be  in  the  King's  will  to  save  his  life,  the  people  would  he  so 
set  on  fire." 

When  he  had  been  arraigned,  Eilesmere,  as  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard, aifected  to  desire  him  to  make  his  defence  boldly,  "  without 
fear,"  but  evidently  attempted  to  intimidate  him  by  adding,  "  To 
deny  that  which  is  true  increases  the  offence ,  take  heed  lest  youi 
wilfulness  cause  the  g^tes  of  meicy  to  be  shut  agaiust  yon   * 

The  piisouei  ab'.famed  fiora  any  attack  on  the  King,  and  Ihe 
trial  Tivas  conducted  decoiously  to  its  close  the  coun'iel  tor  t!ie 
Crown  first  readmg  the  written  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and 
then  presenting  the  witnesses  themelves  to  be  examined  by  the 
prisoner  or  the  Peers  The  pioofs  ■%  ere  complete  the  verdict  of 
guilty  unanimous,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pionouuced  lu  due 
form. 

These  two  titled  culpiits  weie  fai  moie  giultj  than  the  inferior 
agents  employed  by  them,  on  ■whom  the  iigoiu  ot  the  law  had 
taken  its  course  ,  yet,  according  to  the  undeistanding  w^hich  had 
been  entered  into  with  them,  they  were  lespittdfiom  time  to  time, 
and  at  last  a  paidon  w  as  granted  to  them,  leciting  that  Lord  Eiles- 
mere, and  the  other  Peers  ^vho  tned  them,  had  undeitaken  to  in- 
tercede in  their  favour.f  In  the  annals  of  crime  there  is  not  a 
murder  more  atrocious  for  premeditation,  treachery,  ingratitude, 
and  remorselessness,  than  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
by  the  Somersets,  The  execution  of  Lord  Sanquhar  for  killing 
the  fencing-master,  was  the  subject  of  much  self-laudation  to 
James,  but  the  guOt  of  this  nobleman  was  venial  in  comparison. 
Although  it  be  possible  that  the  remains  of  tenderness  might  alone 

*  Who  would  suppose  ibat  a  poetical  Ihoiiglit  should  be  borrowed  from  a  Lord 
High  Steward  on  a  liial  for  felony  ? — Yet  tlie  coineiilence  between  Eilesmcru  and 
Griiy  could  ImrcUy  lie  iucidenlsl : 

"  Foilmd  to  wade  ibrougU  slaaghter  fo  a  throne, 
And  shut  Ike  gates  of  merci/  on  ma«Hnd." 
t  "  Cumquo  TLo,  Dominus  Eilesmere  Cancellar  nr*  Anglim  et  Magnus  Senscajlus 
ni'  Anglia!  ea  rice  exislens  neenon  omnes  pares  ejus  per  qnorum  judicium  convieta 
full  ad  huinil,  pelilionem  ejuadem  Pcanoiscse  publiee  fact,  promisso  suo  ad  iiilevce- 
deud,  pro  inisericordia  nostra  regiaerga  earn  solemniter  se  obslrinxeruui,"  &c. 
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have  now  actuated  the  royal  mind,  there  must  ever  remain  a  sus- 
picion that  Ellesmere  assisted  him  in  screeniug  from  justice  per- 
sons who,  while  convicted  of  a  crime  of  the  deepest  malignity, 
were  in  possession  of  some  secret  which  the  monarch  on  the 
throne  was  desirous  should  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion. 

Tliese  prosecutions  being  over,  the  Lord  Chancellor  joined  in  a 
scheme,  not  much  to  his  credit,  to  dismiss  Sir  Edward  Coke  from 
his  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Buckingham,  who  then  had  a 
private  quarrel  with  him  about  the  appointment  to  a  lucrative 
place  in  his  Court;  but  the  Chancellor,  instead  of  standing  up,  as 
would  have  become  him,  for  the  independent  administration  of 
justice,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  a  man 
who  had  injured  him  —  Uttle  conscious  that  he  was  lowering  his 
own  character,  and  giving  fresh  lustre  to  that  of  his  hated  rival. 

A  cause  happened  to  be  argued  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
wherein  the  validity  of  the  gi-ant  of  a  benefice  to  be  held  in  com- 
tnettdam,  or  along  with  a  bishopric,  came  into  question,  and  coun- 
sel at  the  bar  I;ad  denied  the  i)rerogative  of  the  King  to  make 
such  a  grant.  For  the  purpose  of  involving  the  Chief  Justice  in 
a  quarrel  that  might  give  a  pretence  for  cashiering  him,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Attorney  General  concocted  a  letter  to  him  in  the 
King's  name,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  forbidding  the  Coiirt  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  cause,  "  Rege  inconsiikor — until  the  King's  ad- 
vice should  be  taken  upon  a  matter  touching  his  prerogative.  At 
Coke's  request,  similar  letters  were  written  to  all  the  other  Judges, 
so  that  the  obligation  created' by  such  a  prohibition  might  be  sol- 
emnly considered. 

The  twelve  Judges  having  assembled,  —  by  a  writing  which 
they  all  subscribed,  they  certified  his  Majesty  that  "they  were 
bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  any  letters  contrary  to  law,  and 
that  the  letters  in  question  being  contraiy  to  law,  they  were  bound 
to  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  argued,  and  to  do  justice  between  the 
parries."  They  were  summoned,  as  criminals,  before  the  Council, 
and  the  King,  with  the  Chancellor  on  his  right  hand,  inveighed 
against  the  manner  in  which  popular  lawyers  were  allowed  to 
tread  on  his  prerogative,  and  pronounced  the  remonstitmoe  of  the 
Judges  highly  indecent,  as  they  ought  at  once  to  have  submitted 
to  his  princely  judgment.  All  the  twelve  dropped  down  on  their 
knees,  and  acknowledged  their  error  as  to  the  form  of  their  answer ; 
but  Coke  manfully  entered  on  a  defence  of  the  substance  of  it, 
maintaining  that  "  the  delay  required  was  against  law  and  their 
oaths." 

James  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  showing  an  utter 
want  of  dignity  and  courage,  said  he  should  first  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  Eaoon,  without  hesitarion,  as- 
serted that  "  putting  ofi'  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  command,  till  his  Majesty  might  be  consulted, — to 
his  ujiderstanding,  was,  without  all  scruple,  no  delay  of  jristice  nor 
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danger  of  the  Judges'  oaths,  and  begged  the  Judges  to  consider 
whether  their  conscicBce  ought  not  to  be  more  touched  by  their 
present  refractory  conduct,  for  it  is  part  of  then  oath  to  counsel 
his  Majesty  when  called;  and  if  they  will  proceed  first  to  give 
judgment  in  Court  m  a  business  whereon  they  are  called  to  coun- 
sel, and  will  counsel  him  when  the  matter  is  past,  it  is  more  than 
a  simple  refusal  to  give  him  counsel." 

The  Chief  Justice  fired  up  at  this  impertinence,  and  took  ex- 
ception that  the  counsel,  whose  duty  it  was  to  plead  buloie  tiie 
Judges,  should  dispute  with  them.  Mr.  Attorney  letorted  that 
"he  found  that  exception  strange,  for  that  the  Kings  learned 
counsel  were  by  oath  and  office,  and  much  more  where  they  had 
tlio  King's  express  commandment,  without  fear  of  any  man's  face, 
to  proceed  or  declare  against  any  the  greatest  peer  or  subject  of 
the  kingdom,  or  against  any  body  of  subjects  or  persons,  were 
they  Judges  or  were  they  of  the  upper  or  lower  House  of  ParUa- 
ment,  in  case  they  exceed  the  limits  of  their  antliority,  or  take 
any  thing  from  his  Majesty's  royal  power  or  prerogative;  and  con- 
cluded that  this  challenge,  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  was  a  wrong 
to  their  places,  ibr  which  he  and  his  fellows  did  appeal  to  his  Ma- 
jesty for  reparation."  James  affirmed  that  "  it  weis  their  duty  so  to 
do,  and  that  he  would  maintain  them  therein." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  now  plucking  up  courage,  declared  his 
mind  plainly  and  clearly  that  "  the  stay  by  his  Majesty  required 
was  not  against  the  law,  nor  a  breach  of  the  Judges'  oath." 

This  question  was  then  propounded  to  the  Judges,  "Whether 
if  at  any  time,  in  a  case  depending  before  the  Judges,  his  Majesty 
conceived  it  to  concern  him  either  in  power  or  profit,  and  there- 
upon required  to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they  should  stay 
proceedings  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to  stay  accordingly?" 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  they  all  submis- 
sively said  they  tcoulcl,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duty  so  to 
do,  "  Having  been  induced,"  says  Hallam  "  by  a  sense  of  duty 
or  through  the  ascendancy  Coke  had  acquired  over  them,  to  make, 
a  show  of  withstanding  the  Court,  Ihey  behaved  hke  cowardly 
rebels,  who  surrender  at  the  first  discharge  of  camion,  and  prosti- 
tuted their  integrity  and  their  fame  through  dread  of  losing  their 
offices,  or  rather  perhaps  of  incurring  the  unmerciful  and  ruinous 
penalties  of  the  Star  Chamber."*  Not  so  the  undaunted  Chief 
Justice.  He  returned  this  memorable  reply,  which  for  firmness, 
moderation,  simplicity,  and  true  grandeur,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
recorded  saying  of  a  constant  man  threatened  by  po'wer  in  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty,  "  When  the  case  shall  be,  I  'will  do 
that  which  shall  be  fit  for  a  Judge  to  do." 

The  xecYeaxLt  puisnes,  from  whom  nothing  wns  to  be  feared,  were 
pardoned,  but  the  Chief  had  shown  a  spirit  which  might  be  trouble- 
some in  the  execution  of  the  plan  now  adopted  of  trying  to  gov- 

«  Const.  Uist,  vol.  i.  p.  476, 
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ern  witlioiit  a  parliament,  and  lie  was  to  be  punished.  First  he 
was  suspended  from  the  public  exercise  of  his  office,  being  direct- 
ed, instead  of  sitting  in  Court  and  going  the  circuit,  to  do  business 
at  chambers,  and  to  employ  himself  in  correcting  his  reports ;  and 
soon,  afterwards  he  was  superseded,  and  a  successor  was  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.*  Although  he  soon  rallied  from  the  blow,  and 
had  his  revenge  by  becoming  leader  of  the  opposition  when  it  was 
FT  'if)  1  f  1 R  1  ^oiid  necessary  to  call  a  parliament,  his  enemies 
'  '  J  had  the  gratification  to  hear  that  when  the  super- 

sedeas was  put  into  his  hand,  he  trembled  and  wept, — indicating 
that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  involve  himself  in  hia 
robes  than  in  his  virtue.! 

Although  the  aged  Ellesmere,  prompted  by  Bacon,  took  a  very 
[N  1R  ifiifi  1  ^'^'^^^  ^^"i  cordial  part  in  the  dismissal  of  Coke, 
L    **^-      '  ■(  he  decently  pretended  to  regret  it.     In  a  letter 

written  by  him  to  the  king  on  that  occasion,  he  says,  "  I  know 
obedienee  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  for  otherwise  I  would  have 
been  an  humble  suitor  to  your  Majesty,  to  have  been  spared  in  all 
service  concerning  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  thank  Go. I  I  foi^et 
not  the  fifth  petition,  IHmitte  nobis  deinta  nostra  siciU,  &c.  But, 
withal,  I  have  learned  this  distinclion;  there  is  1.  Remissio  ■mndic- 
tee;  2.  Remtssio  piBHtB ;  3.  Remissio  JvdicU.  The  two  first  lam 
past,  and  have  freely  and  clearly  remitted.  But  the  last,  which  is 
of  judgment  and  discretion,  I  trust  I  may,  in  Christianity  and  with 
gXKjd  conscience,  retain."^ 

His  speech  on  swearing  in  Sir  Henry  Montagu,. Cok^ssucces- 
_^r,  however,  shows  that  he  had  neither  remitted  lii^°"3^TETlf 
vengeance  nor  of  punishment.  He  ungenerously  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insuUing  his  fallen  fqe,  by  cantioiiing  the  new  Chief 
against  the  supposed  fauRs^^^he"  one  dismissed,  and  by  an  affect- 
ed contrast  between  the  latter  and  Montagu's  grandfather,  who 
had  been  Oiief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, 

Lord  Ellesmere. — "  This  is  a  rare  case,  for  you  are  called  to 
a  place  vacant  not  by  death  or  cession,  but  by  a  motion  and  de- 
posing of  him  that  held  the  place  before  you.  It  is  dangerous  in' 
a  monarchy  for  a  man  holding  a  high  and  eminent  place  to  be 
ambitiously  popular ;  take  heed  of  it.  In  hearing  of  causes,  yon 
are  to  hear  with  patience,  for  patience  is  a  great  part  of  a  Jnd^e  ; 
better  hear  with  patience  prolixity  and  impertinent  discourse  of 
lawyers  and  advocates  than  rashly,  for  default  of  the  lawyer,  to 
ruin  hia  client's  cause :  in  the  one  you  lose  but  a  httle  time,  by 
the  other  the  client  loseth  his  right,  which  can  hardly  be  repaired. 
Remember  your  worthy  grandfather.  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  when 
he  sat  Chief  Juatice  in  the  Common  Pleas :  Yon  shall  not  find 
that  he  said,  vanntingly,  that  he  would  make  Latitats  Latitare ; 
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when  he  i^id  sit  Chief  Justice  in  this  place,  he  contained  himself 
within  the  word  of  the  writ  to  be  Chief  Jtistice  as  the  King  called 
him  ad  pladta  coram  nobis  tenenda,  but  did  not  arrogate  or  aspire 
to  the  high  title  of  Canitalis  Justitia  Anglise  or  Capitahs  Justiciarins 
Anghffi — an  office  and  title  ivhich  Hugh  de  Burgh,  and  some  few 
others,  held  in  the  times  of  the  Barons'  wars,  and  wliOst  the 
fury  thereof  was  not  well  ceased.*  .  He  devised  not  any  new  con- 
struction of  laws  against  Commissioners  and  Judges  of  sewers, 
nor  to  draw  them  into  the  danger  of  premunire.  He  never 
strained  the  statute  of  27  Edward  3.  c.  1.  to  reach  the  Chancery, 
and  to  bring  that  Court,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  and  the  subjects 
that  sought  justice  there,  to  be  in  danger  of  premunire,  an  absurd 
and  inapt  construction  of  that  old  statute.  He  never  made 
"  Teste  Edwardo  Montagit"  to  jostle  with  Teste  meij^so,  but 
knew  that  the  King's  writ  teste  metpso  was  his  warrant  to 
sit  in  this  place.  He  doubted  not  but  if  the  King,  by  his  writ 
under  the  Great  Seal,  commanded  the  Judges  that  they  should  not 
proceed  Sege  mconsidto,  then  they  were  dutifully  (o  obey.  He 
challenged  not  powers  from  this  Court  to  correct  all  misdemea- 
nours, as  well  extra-judicial  as  judicial,  nor  to  have  power  to  judge 
statutes  void  if  he  considered  tliem  to  be  against  common  right 
and  reason,  but  left  the  parliament  and  the  King  to  judge  what 
was  common  right  and  reason. t  Remember  the  removing  and 
putting  down  your  late  predecessor,  and  by  whom,  which  I  often 
remember  unto  you,  that  it  is  the  great  King  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  great  wisdom,  and  royal  virtue,  and  religious  care  for  the 
weal  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  can 
never  be  forgotten." 

This  may  be  considered  his  dying  effort.  His  indisposition  re- 
turned, and  he  seems  sincerely  to  have  wished  to  retire  from  pub- 
ho  life.     He  thus  wrote  to  the  ICing : — 

"  Most  Geacious   Sovekeign, 

"  I  find  through  my  great  age,  accompanied  with  griefs  and  in- 
fii-mities,my  sense  and  conceipt  is  become  dull  and  heavy,  my 

*  There  had  been  a  fceen  controroraj  respecijng  Coke's  tight  lo  mil  Inmsslf 
"  Chief  JueiTce  of  EnglniKl."  Ellesmere  ia  quite  wrung  in  eupjiosing  Ihat  iliis  was 
a  til'e  on);  during  the  Boions'  wars,  as  the  ofiice  of  Chief  Justice  of  EnglHnd,  Che 
higlieat  both  in  the  law  and  Ibe  slate,  ceriBinly  subsdsted  from  ihe  Conquest  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  From  the  time  when  tlint  monarch  remodelled  iho  judicial 
sjsieDi,  the  head  of  the  King's  Bench  was  generally  railed  "  Chief  Justice  to  hold 
pieas  helore  the  Kiiig;  himself,"  and  he  became  enbordinale  to  tfae  diancellor. 

+  This  19  Elleemere's  best  hit,  for  Coke  had  written  such  nanicnse  (still  quoted 
by  silij  people)  as  "  that^in  manj  caees  the  common  law  shall  tootrol  acts  of  par- 
liBmcnt,  and  sometimes  shall  jodge  them  lo  be  meielj  void  ;  for  where  an  act  of 
pailinmenl  is  against  common  rifjht  and  reason,  the  Ihw  shall  control  it  and  judge 
it  void."~Dv.  Bonham's  case,  B  Rep.  When  questioned  for  this  doctrine  before 
the  Council,  he  was  so  abaordas  to  defend  it,  and  give  as  an  example,  "  that  if  an 
act  of  parliament  were  lo  giTe  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  conusance  of  all  pleas  arising 
wiihin  his  manor,  yet  he  shall  hold  no  plea  whorennto  himself  ia  a  pnrly  for  inigKinn 
csl  aligvtm  sute  rH  esaejvdifem,"  thos  proceeding  on  the  eonsirMtion  not  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  hj  the  Court.— See  Bacon's  Works,  vi.  397. 
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memory  decayed,  my  judgment  weak,  my  hearing  imperfect,  "my 
voice  and  speech  failing  and  faltering,  and  in  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  my  mind  and  body  great  debility.  Wherefore  consci- 
entia  imbecUitatis,  my  humble  suit  to  your  most  sacred  Majesty  is, 
to  be  discharged  of  this  great  place,  wherein  I  have  long  served, 
and  to  have  some  comfortable  testimony,  under  yoiir  royal  hand, 
that  I  leave  it  at  this  humble  suit,  with  your  gracious  favour ;  so 
shall  I  with  comfort  number  and  spend  the  days  I  have  to  live  in 
meditation  and  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to  preserve  your  majesty, 
and  all  yours,  in  all  heavenly  and  eaithly  feUcity  and  happiness. 
This  suit  I  intended  some  years  past,  ex  dictamine  rationis  et  con- 
scientisB  ;  love  and  fear  staid  it :  now  necessity  constrains  me  to  it ; 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  sustain  the  burthen  of  this  great  service,  for 
I  am  now  come  to  St.  Paul's  desire,  Ou^o  dissolvi  et  esse  ctim 
Ckristo:  Wherefore  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  most 
favourably  to  grant  it. 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  loyal 
"  poor  subject  and  servant, 

"  Thomas  Ellebmbre,  Cane."* 

The  I^ng  sent  him  a  kind  answer,  saying,  among  other  things, 
"  When  you  shall  remember  how  ill  I  may  want  you,  and  what 
miss  your  Master  shall  have  of  you,  I  hope  the  reason  will  be 
predominant  to  make  you  not  strive  with,  but  conquer,  your  dis- 
ease, not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  his  of  whom  you  may  promise 
yourself  as  much  love  and  hearty  affection  as  might  be  expected 
from  so  thankful  and  kind  a  Master  to  so  honest  and  worthily  de- 
serving a  servant,"  Prince  Charles  likewise  wrote  him  a  kind 
letter,  concluding  with  a  prayer  "  that  God  would  give  him  health 
and  strength  of  body  and  mind,  so  that  the  King,  Queen,  the 
Prince  himself  and  whole  kingdom,  might  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  long,  wise,  and  religious  experience." 

The  Chancellor  pressed  his  application  in  a  second  letter,  very 
long,  pedantic,  and  twaddling,  w^hich  must  have  convinced  the 
King  that  the  interest  of  the  suitors  required  that  the  resignation 
should  not  much  longer  be  refused. t  The  liing  however,  wishing 
to  treat  him  with  all  respect  and  delicacy,  although  he  promised 
speedily  to  comply  with  his  request,  urged  him  to  hold  the  office  a 
short  time  longer,  and  meanwhile  raised  him  to  the  ranli  of  a  Vis- 
count, by  the  title  of  Viscount  Brackley.t 


*  Down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ' 
name  to  their  title.  All  jiersoris  in  offii 
joined  their  official  designation. 

t  After  many  quotations  from  (he  classics,  he  cites  etat.  13  Ed.  1.    "Homines 
sxcedentes  TO  annornni  non  ponautur  in  assisis  et  juratie." 

t  Ho  ia  always  called,  in  law  books  and  histories,  Loid  Elleamete, — and  Lord 
Brackley  would  aonud  as  strange  in  our  ears  as  Lord  Verulam  or  Lord  St.  Alban's, 
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He  was  installed  with  great  pomji  before  the  King,  although 
parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  wo  have  a  programme  of  the  cer- 
emony  from    a  letter   adclressed    to   him   from    Garter  King   a:t 

"  To  the  Eight  Honorable  my  very  good  Lord  Sir  Tliomas  Eger- 
ton,  Knight  Baron  of  EUesraere,  &o.  Lord  Chauncellor  of  Eng- 

"  Right  Honorable  and  my  very  good  Lord,  my  manyfold  occa- 
sions of  service  at  this  tyme  hath  caused  some  neglect,  wch  I  hope 
your  Lp.  will  excuse. 

"  For  your  Lp.'s  Creation  theis  thinges  ai-e  necessarilye  required 
to  be  in  redynes, — your  Letters  Patentes,  and  your  Creation  robes 
of  a  Viscount,  being  crimson  vellet,  a  Capp,  and  Cirolett. 

'■  Touching  the  manner  of  your  Lp.'s  introduction,  you  are  to  be 
brought  in  to  his  Matio  between  a  Viscount  and  an  Earle,  myself 
going  formost  beares  your  Lp.'s  Letters  Patentes.  A  Baion  fol- 
lowoth  after  with  your  upper  robe  crosse  his  armes;  and  a  second 
Baron  beareth  your  capp  and  circlett.  All  theis  estates  are  invest- 
ed in  their  robes,  your  Lp,  onlye  in  your  Kirtle  or  undergarment, 
with  your  w^hood. 

"  When  wee  approache  the  Kinges  presence  we©  make  three 
lowe  reverences,  wch  my  self,  being  first  in  the  proceeding,  dothe 
direct.  The  Letters  Patentes  I  deliver  to  the  Lo.  Chamberlen, 
and  hee  the  same  to  his  Matio.  His  Matia  givith  yt  to  one  of  the 
Secritarys  to  read. 

In  Uie  Egcrton  Papers  tl  .   .    . 
(luB  to  tlie  Kitigu's  Servanis  for  the 
To  Mr.  Garter  himself. 

To  Mr.  St,  George. 

To  Hughes,  iheir  fiervari 

To  Sir  WilliHin  Twisden 

To  Serj'.  Benel.  et  nl. 

Mo  M'-.  Loveii. 

To  M:  RofBngam. 

To  Mr.  Armigcr. 

To  Sir  T.  Cornwallis. 

To  Mr.  Hoddesdon. 

To  the  Serj(.  &e- 

To  M'.  Gossoii,  Drum  M 

To  old  Mr.  Ilardun,  el  al. 

To  Ml.  Hnnlly. 

To  M"".  Scijt.  Blagrove. 

To  Mr.  Snowe. 

To  JK.Todd. 

To  M'.  Diinicll,  clearke, 

ToM'.  Fjndi. 

To  Riife,  &e. 


curious  bill  hj  Garter  King  at  Arms 

of 

'Fees 

e  creation  of  a  Viscount  i- 

Impi-imia  to  IW.  Garter  for  his  Lp.' 

ea 

-  xii 

-  sli 

To  the  Officers  of  Armes  - 

To  the  Gent.  Ushers  dajly  Waytfra 

-    xli 

To  the  Gem-  Ushete  of  the  Privy  Cha 

mhe 

t    vli 

To  the  Scrjeanta  of  Armes 

-       Tli 

To  the  Quarter  Wnytera    - 

-    vii 

To  the  Sowers        - 

-    vli 

To  the  Yeomen  Ushers      -            -iiji 

vj 

.viiijd 

To  the  Groome  Porter      ■ 

xis 

To  the  Groomes  and  Pages           -  iij 

vj 

viijd 

To  the  Trumpettes 

vili 

To  the  Dronimes 

xh 

To  the  Kinges  Mnsieions,  4  companjc 

vjli 

To  the  Buitry 

To  tlie  Pantry       - 

TotheEwery        - 

xls 

To  the  Seller 

To  the  Cookes      - 

xls 

To  the  Porters      - 

ilijl! 

To  the  Kinges  footmen    -            -   iij 

^ 

"iad 

"  Summa  tot 

Iss 

^ivijli 
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"  Tout  Lp.  kneeling  before  the  King,  at  the  woords  '  Creamns 
Sc  investimiis,'  your  rote  is  putt  on,  and  your  capp  and  circlett  sett 
upon  your  head.  And  so  the  Patent  being  redd  throughe  your 
Lp.  concludes  with  a  speache  of  tliankfullaes  to  his  Maiie  which 
you  can  best  performe, 

"Publiqne  feast  there  needeth  none  nor  any  devulgation  of 
your  Lps.  stiles,  thoughe  antiently  (hat  hath  byn  used,  for  the 
three  last  Barons  that  were  made,  viz.  Wing,  Houghton,  and  Ten- 
ham,  htid  not  any  which  may  seai-ve  for  presidentes.  and  so  I 
rest  ever, 

"  At  your  Lp.'s  service, 

"  William  Segae,  Garter."* 

However,  he  liac5  little  enjoyment  of  his  new  dignity,  and  his 
infirmities  sorely  oppressed  him. 

At  last,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1617,  when  he  had  become  bed- 
,  if;i7i   ridden,  James  kindly  paid  him  a  visit  at  York  House, 

^'^'  ^'  ''    and  in  person  consented  to  accept  his  resignation, 

with  many  acknowledgements  of  his  past  services. t  Two  days 
after,  Bnekingham  and  Secretary  Winwood,  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, came  to  York  House  to  receive  the  Great  Seal  The  aged 
Chancellor  still  in  bed,  ordered  his  son.  Sir  John  Egerton,  to  pro- 
duce it  and  in  its  white  leather  bag,  enclosed  in  the  silk  pui-se 
adorned  with  the  royal  arms,  it  was  reverently  delivered  to  them, 
and  they,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Egerton,  conveyed  it  to  the 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  King  James, 
who  exercised  the  unconstitutional  privilege,  prized  by  EHzabeth, 
of  sealing  a  grant  with  it  while-  there  was  no  responsible  Chan- 
cellor or  Lord  Keeper. 

On  the  7th  of  March  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Fbancis  Bacow, 
the  greatest  of  the  great  men  who  have  ever  held  ifr-""*^""- -"- - 

Lord  Ellesmere  survived  his  resignation  only  a  few  days. 
While  his  indisposition  was  gaining  upon  him,  Buckhingham  and 
the  new  Lord  Keeper  waited  upon  him  with  an  offer  from  the 
King  to  create  him  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  to  make  him  President  of 
the  Council,  and  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  3000J.  a  year.     "  He 


1616."  _  „       _ 

t  "  Menduntn  qd  die  Luiie,  &o  Dns  Rex  acveEsLl  Yorkehoiise  in  poehia  Sci 
Martini  in  Canipis  London  Dom.  ManciouHl.  Tliome  Vicecomitis  BfEckley  Dni 
Csneell.  Angi.  uc  ipsom  agrotantem  viailBrel_et  tunc  dignatus  est  Dns  Ecx  humili 
petilioai  (lei  Dni  Cancell.  graliose  annucrc  gm  pr  duos  annos  inferos  n  M£.jestat« 
Boa  regia  petebnt  vide),  ut  nigm.  sigil!.  Angl.  in  manus  Dni  Kegis  tiursuni  redderet 
et  loleret  et  ab  ejuedem  cnaiodia  iibaret  quia  pro  eiato  egriintiine  aliisquo  corporis 
inflriuitatibna  seipeuni  ad  onera  oi  servida  debita  et  aasneta  anetinenda  inhatiileiD 
omnino  ee  senticet." — CI.  R.  Ifi  Juc  1.  Camden  snjs,  "Kflx  inviaii;  ('aneellariam 
languoniem  et  ax  invalida  senectuta  officio  cedcie  volcutcni,  CninnlJ firing  eigillum 
in  Mann  Kegis  lachrynLontis  tradidit." — Camd.  Ann.  Jac.  A  gieiit  question  liaa 
beau  raised  as  to  the  esnat  timo  when  lie  attually  delivered  up  tlie  Seal,  but  all 
doubt  ii  rempved  by  a  reference  to  ttio  Close  Roll. 
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was  so  far  past  that  no  words  or  worldly  compact  could  work 
with  him,  nad  thanking  his,  Majesty  for  his  gracious  favours,  he 
said  that  these  things  were  all  to  hvm  but  vanities."* 

He  expired  at  York  House  on  the  15th  of  March,  1617,  in  the 
seventy- seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  held  the  Great  Seal  for  a 
longer  period,  continuously,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessoTS.f  He  met  his  end  with  such  composure  as  to  cali  forth 
the  observation  from  Cajnden,  "  Fort6  quando  propius  reipubhoEo 
mala  viderat,  ut  integer  honestum  finem  voiuit" 

He  was  buried  at  Doddlestnne,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  He 
lies  in  the  chance!  of  the  parish  church,  under  a  flag-stone  with- 
out any  name  upon  it,  but  with  these  words  on  a  white  lozenge, 
iu  the  centre  of  the  stone — 

"  Aiicliora  AmniEe 
Fides  et  Spoa  : 


In  the  year  1S29  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Francis  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription  fiwrn  the  classical  pen  of  the  late  Archdea- 
con Wrangham,  the  rector  of  the  parish  : — 

"  Mnjaniiu  Gloria  Posreris  qaasi  Lnoien  est 

Siibtusjacet 

Qnicquiil  mdrlale  fuit 

ThomiB 

Baronis  &e  FJIesmoro 

Et  Vice  Comitis  tie  Brackley 

Viri  Hntiquft  virtute  ae  fide 

Per  viginii  plus  annos 

Regni  Anglis 

Cantelladi 

Sdooli.i  Scrijjtis  Faonndia 

SpecCuCiasiini 
Hominibus  exemptus -est 

Anno  sacro  m  i>c  xvii 

Orininr  Moi'imnr 
Seqnentfir  qui  non  prreiMsscrint."}: 

Considering  the  times  in  which  Lord  EUesmere  lived,  and  com 
paring  him  with  his  contemporaries  who  reached  high  office,  we 
arc   bound  greatly  to  respect  his  memoiy.     Neither  he  nor  any 

*  Cai'lelon'fl  Letters,  Birch  MS.  4175,  In  tlie  month  of  Ja.naaiy  preceding  he 
liml  resigned  the  Chaiicelloi-sliip  of  the  Cniveraity  of  Oxford,  which  bad  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1610. 

t  From  Maj6,  1596  to  March  5,  1617.  Lord  Eld  on  whs  Chan  eel  lor  longer  bat 
Willi  an  interval  of  ll''ovB  a  year,  during  tlie  Pos  and  GrenviUe  administration. 

X  This  mark  of  respect  to  a  great  man  was  paid  on  the  suggestion  of  my  valued 
friend  flir  Seijeant  Atclieley,  to  ivhose  kindness  i  am  indebted  for  the  copy  of  the 
insfription,  find  several  important  particnlara  respecting  the  Egerton  family. 
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other  mortal  man  could  deserve  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  a  con- 
temporary historian  who  knew  him  well,  "  Nihil  in  vita  nisi  lau- 
danduMi  aut  fecit,  aut  dixit,  ant  sensit  ;"*  but  in  thongiit,  word,  and 
deed,  his  errors  ^ere  venial.  We  may  pardon  his  enmity  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  had  tried  to  cover  him  with  disgrace  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  upon  his  death-bed.  With  all  his  other  rivals 
and  political  opponents  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  court- 
esy, if  not  of  kindness.     He  never  betrayed  a  friend. 

His  great  natnral  abUities  had  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  best  public  speakers  who  had  yet  appeared  in 
England.  His  apprehension  was  keen  mid  ready,  his  judgment 
deep  and  sound,  and  his  elocution  elegant  and  easy,  "  He  was  a 
grave  and  great  orator,  and  best  w^hen  he  was  provoked.""!" 

As  a  politician  he  always  stood  up  for  the  extension  of  the  pre- 
rogative, and  his  doctrines  were  often  inconsistent  with  our  notions 
of  a  free  constitwtioii ;  but  we  must  remember  that  precedente 
might  then  be  cited  for  almost  every  exercise  of  arbitraiy  power ; 
and  the  great  patriot  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  other  eminent  men, 
as  late  as  the  Revolution  of  1688,  laid  it  down  for  law,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  to  abolish  the  dispensing  power  would  be  inopera- 
tive, as  the  King  would  first  dispense  with  the  abolishing  act,  and 
then  with  the  penalty  to  be  dispensed  with. 

While  Lord  Ellesmere-  was  Chancellor  the  few  state  prosecu- 
tions which  were  instituted  took  a  milder  and  more  regular  foim ; 
and  if  the  Somersets  were  improperly  pardoned,  he  was  not  ac- 
cessory, like  many  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  unjust  shedding  of 
noble  blood. 

'  His  severity  in  the  Star  Chamber  has  been  censured,  and  it  is 
huniUiating  to  find  that  he  concurred  in  the  sentence  that  Mr. 
Pound,  a  CathoHc  gentleman  nearly  eighty  years  old,  should  be 
fined  lOQQl.,  lose  h^  ears,  stand  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Lancaster,  and  sufier  perpetual  imprisonment  for  merely  present- 
ing a  respectful  petition  to  the  ICing,  praying  for  inqniiy  into  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  assize,  who  ]iad  condemned  to 
death  a  neighbour  for  entertaining  a  Jesuit.t 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  while  Solicitor  General,  while  Attor- 
ney Genera!,  and  while  Chancellor,  he  frequently  attended  when 
torture  was  administered  to  criminals.  But  for  such  matters  he 
was  not  worse  thought  of  by  his  contemporaries. 

As  an  Equity  Judge  he  gained  more  applause  than  any  one  wlio 
had  sat  before  him  in  the  mai-ble  chair.  With  a  knowledge  of 
law  equal  to  Edward  Ill's  lay  Chancellors,  Paraynge  and  Knyvet, 
so  highly  eulogised  by  Lorde  Coke, — he  wss  much  more  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  general  jurispmdence.  Not  less  noted  for 
despatch  and  purity  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  real  property  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  Court  in  which  he  had  long  practised  as  an  advocate ;  and  ex- 

•  Hactelt's  Life  of  Bishop  Williama.  t  Ben  .loneon. 

t  Jardine's  Criminal  Trials,  ii.  B8. 
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liihiliiig  all  the  patience  and  suavity  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  he  pos- 
sessed more  qtiickneaa  of  perception  and  a  more  vigorous  grasp  of 
intellect  Many  ecclesiastical  holders  of  the  Great  Seal  were  to  be 
admired  as  statesmen  and  scholars,  but  none  had  been  competent, 
withont  assistance,  satisfactorily  to  preside  in  the  judgenmt-seat. 

EUesmere,  while  in  his  vigour,  had  himself  disposed  of  the 
whole  bnsiness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  In  his  declining  years 
he  required  assistance  ;  but  to  the  last,  every  case  of  magnitude 
he  heard  and  decided  in  person.  During  the  whole  of  his  time, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  cessation  of  all  impeachment 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  either  for  delay  or  corruption ;  and  the 
only  complaint  agaiast  him  that  he  exceeded  his  jurisdiction,  waa 
decided  in  his  favour, 

He  was  very  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  the  bar,  which  then 
seems  to  have  had  members  much  given  to  lying,  quarrelling, 
making  fraudulent  bargains  with  their  dients,  and,  when  it  suited 
their  purpose,  to  insulting  the  Judge.  During  the  hearing  of  the 
case  of  Eanolph  Crew,  9  Jac,  according  to  an  accurate  reporter, 
"  Le  Seignior  Chancellor  dit,  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  justitiEB  ! 
et  jl-exhort  les  Lawyers  destre  veriloqni,  pacidici,  et  nemy  de 
pticipater  en  le  benefit  dascnn  suit ;  ut  gratiose  se  geraat  et  Judi- 
ci  in  judicio  ne  prejudicent."* 

The  practice  of  the  King  interfering  with  suits  by  writs  of  Privy 
Seal,  under  pretence  that  one  of  the  stiitors  was  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, still  continued  t;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ellesmere  was  influenced  by  these  beyond  granting  delay, — and 
all  members  of  parliament  were  considered  entitled  to  the  like 
privilege. 

When  any  cause  was  depending  before  him  in  which  a  Peer 
was  concerned,  he  gave  him  notice,  by  a  missive  under  his  hand, 
of  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  it  i;  but  he  never  was  suspected 

*  Moore/p.  819,  S20. 

t  I  subjoin  a  specimen  : — 
"  To  our  right  trastie  nnd  we  I  beloved   Conncellor,  Tlionias  I.ord  EUesiaere,  our 
Chancellor  of  England. 
"  Jamhb  li. 

"  Ilight  trusty  and  welbeloved  councellor,  wee  greet  you  well.  Wee  hare  here- 
tofore recommended  lo  you  Ihe  eaifl  of  Robert  WuiTOrBtono  depending  before  yon 
in  Cbnuncery,  because  ho  had  in  the  Piirlinment  house  Ebeircd  himself  lomard  in 
our  service,  and  oar  desire  was,  that  either  so  much  (nvor  mighb  be  shewed  bim  es 
-nilh  eqnitie  inighl  stand,  or  that  nothing  were  done  against  bim  till  the  next  terme  ; 
since  we  have  been  informed  him  ihat  hie  adversary  presseth  him  now  out  of  lerme, 
wherenpon  wee  have  thought  good  to  require  you,  that  because  he  hath  other,  busi- 
nes  to  attend  in  the  vacation,  he  may  not  bo  urged  to  any  thing  till  the  terme,  snij 
that  then  a  day  certain  be  given  for  the  hearing  of  his  cause,  which  wee  mnst  loavo 
to  Ihe  equltie  of  the  Court,  not  doubling  but  that  you  will  regard  one,  of  whose 
service  wee  are  jjieased  to  lake  notice,  so  fhrre  forth  as  in  justice  yon  may.  Given 
under  our  signet  at  Leicester,  the  eiahtaenlh  day  of  Angusi,  io  the  twelllh  yeare  of 
our  rfligne  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scoiland  the  eight  and  fortieth." 

Eg-  I'ap.  464. 

i  Lord  Ellesmere  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, — 

"  After  my  verie  harrie  eomendations  unto  yo''.  Loi"!".     Whareas  the  cause  de- 
30* 
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of  imdiily  leaning  in  favour  of  the  aristociatic  party  any  more 
than  of  seeking  vulgar  praise  by  becoming  counsel  for  the  poor ; 
and  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Court  and  of  the  people. 

Ellesmere  is  particularly  to  be  commended  for  the  exercise  of 
his  patronage.  TTnliltn  Cecil  the  father,  and  Cecil  the  son,  to 
whom  it  is  imputed  by  Bacon,  their  kinsman,  that  out  of  jealousy 
they  wished  to  depress  all  rising  men  of  merit,  he  was  eager  to 
befriend  and  bring  forward  all  who  were  likely  to  be  able  to  serve 
their  country  with  credit  and  advantage.  He  strongly  supported 
Bacon's  claim  to  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General ; 
and  recommended  him  as  bis  successor.  As  anotlier  example,  I 
may  mention  that  having  heard  Williams,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  when  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  preach  a 
sermon  wldch  displayed  great  talent, — although  a  stranger  to  him, 
he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  advanced  him  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice, so  that  he  afterwards  attained  the  highest  honours  in  the 
church  and  state. 

In  making  Judges  (a  ms|lJmp0ltwt.f3lig£Ji§jBJ£.C^^rd 
Chanceiiarrfbr-oytnJgd  judicial  appointment  no  one  can  caloiSrate 
the  aggregate  amount  of  evil  inflicted  on  the  community^  Elles- 
mere deserves  particular  credit.  His  anxiety  on  this  subject  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  he  wrote  on  the  accession  of  King  James,  re- 
commending a  new  call  of  Serjeants,  "  consideringe  that  moost  of 
the  Judges  are  aged,  and  the  Serjeantes  at  Lawe  now  sei"vinge  at 
■the  barre  not  so  sufEcyent  to  supplye  judiciall  places  as  were  to 
be  wyshed  (ne  quid  dicam  durius),"* — a  state  of  that  venerable 
Court  very  different  from  what  we  have  constantly  seen  in  our 
time,  when  if,  by  a  new  Gunpowder  Plot  exploding  at  the  Chan- 
cellor's levee  the  first  day  of  term,  all  the  Judges  should  suddenly 
be  swept  of^ — the  benches  of  the  different  Courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  might  well  be  replenished  from  the  order  of  the  coif. 

Afterwards,  two  vacancies  occuning,  he  applied  for  advice  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  as  better  acquainted  with  the  common-law 
bar, — and  Popham's  answer  shows  that  wealth  (probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  salaries)  as  well  as  skill  in  the  law,  was  consider- 
ed necessary  for  a  Judge.    •'  I  have  thought  good  to  recommend 

pendinge  in  Cfaancerje  wherein  Hnmfrey  Biiggs, Eeq.  is  pi, and  yo' Liip  daf ,  is  sell 
aowne  lo  be  heard  in  Courte  on  Thasdaj  the  9'h  Jaj  of  Novamher  nest,  I  am  alt 
the  plft  jGstfiuoe  lo  give  jor  Lrp  notice  thereof  by  ibis  my  i™  according  to  ihe  rnan- 
ner  used  toward  andie  persons  of  honor;  praying  end  reqnyring  yo'  Loi>  hereby 
to  tnke  knowledge  thereof,  and  to  give  order  unto  Ihoaewhom  jon  employe  in  sncii 
yor  cauBtB  lo  attende  tlie  hearina;  of  judgment  in  the  sayd  eauso  accordingly;  where- 
of hoping  there  will  be  no  default  on  yonr  Loi'i'''  parte,  I  bid  yo''  Loi'i>  serie  haitely 
farewell. 

"Yo'Lop'^  assured  friend, 

T,  Ellesmeee,  Cano. 
"  Alt  York  House,  July  16.  1609. 

"  To  the  right  Ho'''''  mv  good  Lorde  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury." 
*  EgenonPap.  872," 
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these  names  to  your  L„  to  be  preferred  to  hys  Matie  to  m-ike  Jiys 
choyse  of  two,  if  it  may  ao  seeme  good  to  your  L  oi  to  add  oi  to 
alter  the  same  as  your  L.  shall  thyiik  best:  my  brother  Dinyell 
my  brother  Williama,  my  brother  Tanfyld,  and  my  biothei  Altham 
all  men  learned  and  of  good  estate."* 

His  great  church  patronage,  likewise,  he  dispensed  w  itli  a  single 
view  to  the  public  weal.  "Livings,"  said  he,  "rather  want  learn- 
ed men  than  learned  men  livings,  many  in  the  Universities  piiung 
for  want  of  places.  I  wish,  therefore,  some  may  ha\e  single  coats 
before  others  have  doublets;  and  this  methodlhave  ob^ened  m 
bestowing  the  King's  benefice s."t 

Lord  Ellesmere  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  professional  and  of- 
ficial pursuits  liimself  to  worship  the  Muses ;  but  he  was  the  friend 
and  pation  of  poets.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Spenser,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  maniage,  and  assisted  him  in  his  suits 
both  in  Ireland  and  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth.  We  have  seen 
that  he  patronised  the  plays  of  Shakspeare;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  assisted  in  masques  which  he  gave  to  the  Court  by  Ben  Jon- 
son.  The  name  of  Milton  will  be  associated  with  the  Egerton 
family  while  the  English  is  known  as  a  spoken  or  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  author  of  "  Comus"  was  only  nine  yeai'S  old  at  tlie 
death  of  tlio  Chancellor;  and  although  he  was,  no  doubt,  carried 
from  Horton  to  Harefield  to  see  the  old  Peer,  he  could  only  have 
been  patted  by  him  on  the  head,  and  sent  into  the  buttery  to  have 
the  ^ving  of  a  capon  and  a  glass  of  sack. 

Although  Lord  Ellesmere  had  so  little  leisure  for  polite  litera- 
ture, he  is  to  bo  placed  m  the  catalogue  of  noble  and  royal  authors. 
He  wrote  four  treatises:  1.  On  the  Prerogative  Eoyal;  2.  On  the 
Privileges  of  Parliament;  3.  On  Proceedings  in  Chancery;  4.  On 
the  Power  of  the  Star  Chamber.  These  remaining  in  MS.  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Williams,  his  chaplain,  when  ofiered  any  legacy 
he  might  choose,  begged  to  have  them,  and  afterwards  presented 
them  to  King  James.  They  have  since  been  printed,  but  they  do 
not  add  much  to  the  fame  of  the  writer. 

Lord  Bacon  has  recorded  two  of  his  jests,  w^hich,  although  they 
appear,  among  many  of  infinite  value,  in  what  Mr.  Macaulay  con- 
siders "the  best  jest-book  in  the  word,"$  make  us  rather  rejoice 
that  no  more  of  them  have  been  preserved, 

"  They  were  wont  to  call  referring  to  the  Master  in  Chancery 
committing.  My  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  when  he  was  'Master  of 
the'RoUa.-wa.a  wont ^  to  ask  'What  the  cause  had  done  that  it 
should  be  committed?"' 

"  My  Lord  Chancellor  "Ellesmere,  when  he  had  read  a  petition 
which  he  disliked,  w^oiild  say, '  What,  would  you  have  my  hand  to 

*  Ibid.  389. 

t  Speech  at  the  conference  of  Divines  at  Hampton  Court,  1603-4. 
t  Macaulej'e  Essays,  yol  ii,  p.  372. 

5  This  it  seems  was  a  standing  equity  Jest,  and  threw  the  iiar  into  an  agony  of 
laugliter  every  term. 
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this  now?  And  the  party  answering  '  Yes,'  he  would  say  farther, 
'  Well,  yovi  shall;  nay,  you  shall  have  both  my  hands  to  it.'  And 
so  would,  with  both  his  hands,  tear  it  in  pieces."* 

He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  and  athletic  man,  and  in  his 
yoitth  was  much  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field.f  He  retain- 
ed his  personal  beauty  in  his  old  age,  insomuch  that  many  went 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  gaze  at  him  ;  "  and  happy  were  they," 
says  the  facetious  Fuller,  "  who  had  no  other  business  there  !!!" 

Although  he  always  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  his  station,  he 
left  entirely  of  his  own  conqiiest  landed  estates  to  the  value  of 
8000J.  a  year —  equal  to  the  wealth  of  the  high  hereditary  nobihty 
of  that  time.t 

His  first  wife  was  Elizabetii,  daughter  of  Thomas  Eavenscroft, 
of  Bretton,  in  the  country  of  Flint,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, — 
Sir-  Thomas,  whose  death  in  Ireland  we  have  mentioned,  and  Sir 
John,  who  succeeeed  to  his  honours.  The  Chancellor  married, 
secondly,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Walley,  of  Pitfield,  sister  of  Sir 
George  More ;  and,  lastly,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  of 
Althorpe,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nando  Earl  of  Derby,  by  neither  of  whom  he  had  any  issue. 
The  latter  survived  him  many  years,  and  fostered  tlie  opening 
genius  of  Milton. 

"  The    Grandeur  of  the  Law"i  shows  that  many   distinguished 

*  Bncon'e  Apoiheenis.     Works,  vol.  ii,  426.  4B2. 

t  In  the  ligciton  I'apere  ia  preserved  a  licence  to  sport  granted  to  him  when 
Solicitor  GeneraL    Indorsed  "'Tho  L,  Pagelea  WarrannC, 

'■ThoBO  aro  to  will  nnii  commande  j-oiic,  and  every  of  jone,  that  wbensoevor  my 
verje  good  frend  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  Esqnier,  hir  ftiaiis"  SollyciioHr  Genevall  shall 
come  into  any  my  parfces  in  Staffbrd^ier  witjiin  your  Eeverall  chfirdgcs,  ihatt  youo 
atlCDd  nppon  him  and  make  him  the  beat  sporte  that  you  maie,  geving  faim  free 
libenie  to  liunt  and  kill  viiliin  the  same  packea  att  bia  jileasnce.  And  lilieivisc 
whensoeret  he  shall  djrecc  hia  letters  to  yone,  or  anie  of  jone,  for  the  having  off 
anio  Bomer  or  wynter  deure,  that  yous  deliver  the  same  unfo  snch  persons  as  he 
shall  appointe,  tskiiige  uare  that  ho  be  veria  well  served  thereoff.  And  ibeso  letters 
shalbe  a  auffjejenl  warrant,  fVom  lyme  to  lyme,  to  youe  awd  eurie  of  you  in  this 
behalfe.    I'luc  you  well,    Tiom  Drnitoa,  ihis  sxiiij'"  ofl'  Muie  1863, 

"  X0[.  ma,-. 

"  J.  Pagit. 
"  To  Richard  Sncade,  keeper  of  mj  pnrkc  at  Beandesert.     Willm  Crispe,  keper  of 
my  parke  att  Seney,    And  to  John  Godwin,  keper  of  my  great  Parke  at  Brom- 
ley i'agetl.    And  to  eveiy  of  them,  and  in  their  absence,  to  tlie  deputie  ftnd 
dcpaiiea,  acd  to  every  of  iliem." — Egerlon  Pap.  9B, 

There  ia  likewise  in  the  Game  collection  the  ibrmal  appointment  of  him  while 
Solicitor  General  as  "Master  of  the  Game"  to  Bcnry  Eail  of  Derby,  with  the  fee 
of  a  buck  in  sammcr  and  a  doe  in  winter,  with  an  ni5nuity  of  five  marks,  and  a 
power  to  distrain  in  case  of  arrears. — £g,  Fap.  96, 

j  In  1606  he  proposed  that,  like  other  Cbunceliors,  ha  should  have  a  grant  of 
lands  troro  the  Crovm  (Egerton  Papers,  408,],  but  none  appears  to  have  lieeti  made 
to  him.  Among  other  reasons  he  urged  ihe  cxpcnce  to  wlucb  he  had  been  put  in 
entertaining  Qaecn  Elizabeth  at  Haretield, 

^  In  (lie  book  with  this  title  by  my  fiiend  Mr.  Foss,  he  reokons  82  existing  peer- 
ages sprung  from  the  law  : — 
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noble  houses  owe  their  origin  to  Westminster  Hall ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance  of  the  family  of  a  lawyer  who  had  raised 
himself  from  obscnrily  being  so  soon  associated  with  the  old  aris- 
tocracy, or  rising  so  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage. 
John,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  being  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
soon  after  bis  father's  death,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby ;  and  being  Lord  President  of  the  Principality  and 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  Lord- Lieu  ten  ant  of  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Hereford,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  Pem- 
broke, Cardigan,  Flint,  Caernarvon,  Anglesea,  Merioneth,  Eadnor, 
Brecknock,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh,  kept  his  Court  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  where  his  children  were  going' 

to  allenil  thi:ir  fnthur'a  atate 

And  new  enlruslcil  sceptre — 
— when  passing  through   Haywood  Forest  they  were  benighted, 
and  Lady  Alice  was  for  a  short  time  lost.     This  incident  gave  rise 
to  CoMus,  which  was  acted  by  her  and  her  brothers,  LordErackley 
and  the  Honourable  Tliomas  Egerton, 

After  this  illustration,  the  family  derived  little  additional  splen- 
dour from  the  Ducal  Coronet,  which,  in  another  generatioa,  was 
bestowed  upon  them. 

The  male  line  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  after  producing 
many  great  and  honourable  characters,  has  failed.  Several  dis- 
tinguished families  are  proud  to    trace  their  descent  from   him 


LjilUfon. 

Nurlolk 

Mansfield. ' 

Bayning. 

De^oiiahiio 

Talbot. 

Bolton 

MiiKhesior 

Lilfoid. 

Marquesses,  7  — 

Ituslrn. 

Biisaet 

Vi  inclioaler 

Alvanley. 

Tonnshend 

Vernlam. 

St.  Helens. 

Saksbufj- 

Bradford. 

Ell  en  borough. 

L-\.eler 

Eldon. 

Erskine. 

Catnilen 

Souiei^. 

Crewe. 

^lyesbnry 

Burlington. 

Manners. 

Busloi 

Efflnghnm. 

Giftord. 

EariB,  JL— 

Tarborongh. 

Lyndharst. 

SuSbik. 

i.eicester. 

Tenterden. 

Winehclsea. 

Lovelace. 

Teynham. 

Sandwich. 

Viseount,  1.- 

Grantlej. 

CarJigan, 

Rpdesdale, 

Carlisle, 

Baroiis,  40.— 

Wallace. 

Sliaflesbury. 

Le  Despenser. 

Wyuford. 

fovea  J  ry. 

De  Clifford. 

Brougham. 

Tankervllle, 

Zouch  of  Harringworth. 

C  ha  worth. 

Ayk.sfonI, 

Howard  de  Wuldeo. 

Denmaii. 

Cowper. 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh, 

Abinger. 

Maeclesiield. 

IWiiidlelon. 

Hatherton. 

Buckinghiinishiro. 

Momfort 

Cottenham. 

Esre...onl. 

Walsingliam. 

Stratheden. 

Quildfoid. 

Montagu  of  Bo  ugh  Ion. 

Langdale. 

HQrawii.ke. 

Keojon, 

Bruce. 

Balhui^t. 

Tburlow. 

Campbell. 
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through,  females,  and  every  one  would  rejoice  to  see  his  titJe; 
stored  to  the  English  peerage* 


CHAPTER  LI. 


i-  THE  HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 


It  will  easily  be  believed  that  I  enter  with  fear  and  trembling  on 
the  arduous  undertaking  of  attempting  to  narrate  the  history,  and 
to  delineate  the  chtiracter,  of 

"  Tho  wisest,  brightest,  menriest  of  mankiiiil." 
I  must  say,  that  I  consider  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon  stilt  a  desideratum 
in  English  literature.  He  has  often  been  eulogised  and  vituperat- 
ed: there  have  been  admirable  expositions  of  his  philosophy  and 
criticisms  on  his  writings  ;  we  have  very  lively  sketches  of  aome 
of  hia  more  striking  actions  ;  and  we  are  dazzled  by  brilliant  coi- 
trasts  between  his  good  and  bad  qualitiea,  and  between  the  vicis- 
situdes of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune  which  he  experienced, 
Bnt  no  writer  has  yet  presented  him  to  us  famUiarly  and  natiu^lly, 
from  boyhood  to  old  age —  shown  us  how  his  character  was  formed 
anil  developed — explained  hia  motivea  and  feelings  at  the  different 
Stages  of  his  eventful  career— or  made  us  acquainted  with  him 
as  if  we  had  lived  with  him,  and  had  actually  seen  him  taught  his 
alphabet  by  his  mother — patted  on  the  head  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
— mocking  the  worshippera  of  Aristotle  at  Cambridge — catching 
the  first  glimpses  of  his  great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  light  was  from  heaven — associating  with  the  learned 
and  the  gay  at  the  Court  of  France — devoting  himself  to  Bracton 
and  the  Year  Books  in  Gray's  Inn — throwing  aside  the  musty 
folios  of  the  law  to  write  a  moral  essay,  to  make  an  experiment  in 
natural  philosophy,  or  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto 
obstructed  the  progress  of  iisful  truth — contented  for  a  time  with 
taking  "  all  knowledge  for  his  province" — ^roused  from  these  spec- 
ulationsby  the  stings  of  vulgar  ambition — plying  ail  the  arts  of  flat- 
tery to  gain  ofiicial  advancement  by  royal  ajid  courtly  favoiu' — enter- 
ing the  House  of  Connnons,  and  displaying  powers  of  oratory  of 
which  he  had  been  unconscious — seduced  by  the  love  of  popular 
applause,  for  a  brief  space  becoming  a  patriot — ^making  ar.iends, 
by  defending  all  the  worst  excesses  of  prerogative — publishing  'o 
the  world  lucubrations  on  morals  which  show  the  nicest  perception 
of  what  is  honourable  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  prudent,  in  the 
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conduct  of  life — yet  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  of  the 
prime  minister,  a  Queen's  counsel,  with  the  first  practice  at  ihe 
har,  arrested  for  deht,  and  langnishiag  in  a  spnDgiug-honse — tiied 
with  vain  solicitations  to  his  own  kindred  for  promotion,  joining  the 
party  of  their  opponent,  and,  after  experiencing  the  most  generous 
kindness  from  the  young  and  chivabous  head  of  it,  assisting  to 
bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  blacken  his  memory — seeking, 
by  a  mercenary  marriage,  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes — on  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  Sovereign  olfering  up  the  most  servile  adulation 
to  a  Pedant  whom  he  utterly  despised — ^infinitely  gratified  by  be- 
ing permitted  to  kneel  down,  with  300  others,  to  receive  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood — truckling  to  a  worthless  favourite  with  slavish 
subserviency  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  Iaw-otii.cer  of  the 
Crown — then  giving  the  most  admirable  advice  for  the  compilation 
and  emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  helping  to  inflict 
torture  on  a  poor  pai-son  whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  tredtor  for 
writing  an  unpubhshed  and  unpreached  sermon — attracting  the 
notice  of  all  Europe  by  his  philosophical  works,  which  established 
a  new  era  in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  phenomena  both  -of 
matter  and  mind — ^basely  intriguing  in  the  meanwhile  for  further 
promotion,  and  writing  secret  letters  to  his  Sovereign  to  disparage 
his  rivals — riding  proudly  between  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and 
Lord  Privy  Seai,  preceded  by  his  maee-bearer  and  purse-bearer, 
and  foDowed  by  a  long  line  of  nobles  and  Judges,  to  be  installed 
in  the  ofiice  of  Lord  High  Chancellor — ^by-aud-bye,  settling  with 
his  servants  the  account  of  the  bribes  they  bad  received  for  him 
— a  little  embarrassed  by  being  obhged  out  of  decency,  tbe  case 
being  so  clear,  to  decide  against  the  party  whose  money  he  had 
pocketed,  but  stifling  the  misgivings  of  conscience  by  the  splen- 
dour and  flattery  which  be  now  commanded — struck  to  the  earth 
by  the  discovery  of  his  corruption — taking  to  his  bed,  and  refusing 
sustenance — confessing  the  tiuth  of  the  charges  brought' against 
him,  and  abjectly  imploring  mercy. — nobly  rallying  from  his  dis- 
grace, and  engaging  in  f  new  literary  undertakings,  which  have 
added  to  the  splendour  of  his  name — still  exhibiting  a  touch  of 
his  ancient  vanity,  and  in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
refusing  to  "  be  stripped  of  his  fea'.hers" — inspired,  nevertheless, 
with  all  his  youthful  zeal  for  science  in  conducting  his  last  experi- 
ment of  "  stuffing  a  foul  with  snow  to  preserve  it,"  which  succeed- 
ed "  excellently  well,"  but  brought  him  to  his  grave, — and,  as  the 
closing  act  of  a  life  so  checkered,  malting  his  will,  whereby,  con- 
scious of  the  shame  he  had  incurred  among  his  contemporaries, 
but  impressed  with  a  swelling  couviction  of  what  he  had  achieved 
for  mankind,  he  bequeathed  his  "name  and  memory  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages." 

I  am  very  far  from  presuming  to  think  that  I  am. about  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  his  former  biographers.  My  plan  and  my 
space  are  limited ;  and  though  it  is  not  possible  iji  writing  the  life 
of  Bacon  to  forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  fine  writer,  I 
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must  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  But  I 
am  not  without  some  advantages  for  the  task — from  my  familiari- 
ty with  the  scenes  throngh  which  he  passed  as  an  advocate,  as  a 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  as  a  Judge,  as  a  member  of  either  House 
of  parliament,  and  as  a  supporter  of  legal  reform.  Others  from 
greater  leisure  are  better  acquainted  with  his  philosophy ;  but  I 
too  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  all  his  works,  and  while  in  his 
Letters,  his  Speeches,  his  Essays,  and  his  Histories,  I  have  tried 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  human  affidrs  and  of  man  as  he  is, — from 
daUy  ajid  nightly  perusal  of  his  "  Advancement  oi  Learning,"  his 
"  De  Angmentis  Scientiarum,"  and  his  "  Novum  Organum,"  I 
have  humbly  striven  to  initiate  myself  in  the  methods  of  observa- 
tion and  induction  by  which  he  has  opened  to  our  species  a  ca- 
reer of  boundless  improvement. 

Francis  Bacon  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Lord  Keeper  to  Queen  Ehzabeth,  by  Ann  Cooke,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  King  Edward  VI.  He 
was  born  at  York  House,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  32d  of  January, 
1561.*  Like  several  other  extraordinary  men,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  inherited  his  genius  from  his  mothert,  and  he  certainly  was 
indebted  to  her  for  the  early  culture  of  Ms  mind,  and  the  love  of 
books  for  which  during  life  he  was  distinguished.  Young  Francis 
was  sicldy,  and  rmable  to  join  in  the  rough  sports  suited  for  boys 
of  robust  constitution.  The  Lord  Keeper  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  official  duties  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  kiss  him,  hear 
him  occasionally  recite  a  little  piece  he  had  learned  by  heart,  and 
give  him  his  blessing.  But  Lady  Bacon,  who  was  not  only  a 
tender  mother  bnt  a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  mind  after  the 
manner  of  her  age,  devoted  herself  assiduously  to  her  youngest 
child,  who,  along  with  bodily  weakness,  exhibited  from  early  in- 
fancy tlie  dawnings  of  extraordinary  intellect  She  and  her  sisters 
had  received  a  regulai'  classical  education,  and  had  kept  up  her 
familiarity  with  the  poets,  historians,  and  philosopers  of  antiquity. 
She  was  hkewise  well  acquainted  with  modern  languages,  and 
with  the  theology  and  hteraturc  of  her  own  times.  She  corres- 
ponded in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel  respecting  the  then  fashion- 
able controversies,  and  she  translated  his  Apologia  from  the  Latin 
so  correctly,  that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  suggest  a 
single  alteration.  She  also  ti'anslated  admirably  a  vourae  of  Ser- 
mons on  "  Fate  and  Free  Will,"  from  the  Italian  of  Bernardo 
Oohino. 

*  Some  modern  writers,  who  generally  reckon  by  the  new  style,  plaeo  his  bir£h 
in  January,  ISGO,  wliich  woulcl  mislead  ibe  general  tender.  Sea  Mont.  L.  of  B,  p.  1. 

t  Anlhony,  (he  elder  brother,  not  being  by  any  means  distinguiabed,  the  eaee  of 
the  Bacon  famiij  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  retort  upon  the  laie  Ehi!  of  Bu- 
rhan,  who  whb  eldest  brother  to  Lord  Erskine  and  the  faiDOae  Henry  Erekine,  Dean 
of  I'acnlty,  but  very  unequal  to  them  in  abililiee,  and  who  observing  boaatfally 
"  We  inherit  all  our  genius  from  OHC  mother."  was  answered,"  "  Yes,  (end  us  the 
mothei's  fortune  generally  is,)  it  seems  to  liave  been  all  settled  on  the  youiiga- 
children." 
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Under  lier  care,  assisted  by  a  domestic  tutor,  Francis'  continued 
lil!  he  reached  his  thirteenth  year.  He  took  most  kindly  to  his 
book,  and  made  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  studies  prescribed 
to  him.  His  inqnisitiveness-and  original  turn  of  thinking  were  at 
the  same  time  displayed.  While  still  a  mere  child,  he  stole  away 
from  his  playmates  to  a  vault  in  St.  James's  Fields,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  which  he  had  dis- 
covered there;  and  when  a  little  older,  he  amused  himself  with 
very  ingenious  speculations  on  the  art  of  legerdemain,  at  present 
flourishing  under  the  title  Mesmerism.  He  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time  the  great  advantage,  on  account  of  his  father's  station,  and 
his  being  the  nephew  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  being  early  intro- 
duced into  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  society, — in  which 
he  displayed  most  extraordinary  gravity  of  deportment,  as  well  as 
readiness  of  wit.  So  much  was  Qneen  Elizabeth  struck  with  his 
manner  and  his  precocity,  that  she  used  to  amuse  herself  in  con- 
versation with  him,  and  to  call  him  her  "young  Lord  Keeper." 
On  one  occasion  be  gi*eatly  pleased  her  by  his  answer  to  the  com- 
mon question  put  to  children,  how  oldhe  was? — Exactly  two  years 
younger  than  your  Majesty's  happy  reign."  * 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  w^s  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  put  under  the  care  of  Whitgift,  p  iitq  I'i^fii 
then  Master  of  the  College,  afterwards  Arch-  L*'"'  '*"■'  ^°'°-l 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  famous  for  his  bigotry  and  intolerance 
as  well  as  his  love  of  learning.  Here  Bacon  resided  three  years. 
We  have  rather  vague  accounts  of  his  studies  during  this  period, 
and  we  judge  of  his  occupations  chiefly  from  the  result  as  testifi- 
ed in  after  life,  and  by  his  subsequent  declarations  respecting  aca- 
demical pursuits.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  through  tlie  whole  circle 
of  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  then  taught,  and  planned  that 
great  intellectual  revolution  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected.  But  all  that  is  certain  is,  that  at  his  depai'lure  he  car- 
ried with  him  a  profound  contempt  for  the  coui-se  of  study  pursued 
there.  Had  it  been  improved  to  its  present  pitch,  and  the  tripos 
had  been  established, — in  all  probability  he  would  stiU  have 
selected  his  own  course  of  study.  Academical  honours  are  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  valued  as  a  proof  of  industry  and  ability;  but  the 
very  first  spirits  have  not  affected  them,  and  men  of  original  gen- 
ius, such  as  Swift,  Adam  Smith,  and  Gibbon,  conld  hardly  have 
submitted  to  the  course  of  mechancial  discipline  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  be  thoroughly  diUied  in  the  knowledge  of  what  others 
have  done,  written,  and  thought.  If  he  had  devoted  his  residence 
at  the  University  to  the  drudgery  necessary  to  take  a  high  degree, 
and  had  actually  been   Senior  Wrangler  or  senior  Medallist,  or 

*  We  owe  tliia  and  the  most  Butheiitic  anecdotes  respecting  his  early  years  to 
Rflwley.  "  Ille  sntem  lanta  gravitate  etjndioii  matnritate,  supra  letalcm  se  espe- 
(lire  Taleliat,  lit  reginam  eiirp  '  Dominnm  Custodcm  Sigilli  minorem'  appellare  so- 
liti  ait.  Interroganti  Quit  ntinos  nalns  esset  ?  ingeniose  etiam  puer  adhup,  respondit 
&'e  reffintiiiiejusjelici  duobas  amiis  j-aniorem  faisse."     p.  2.     Ed,  1819. 
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both,  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  to  boot,  he  might  afterwards  have 
become  Lord  High  Chancellor,  but  he  never  would  have  wiitten 
his  "  Essay,"  or  the  "  Novum  Oiganum."  He  must  be  considered 
as  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  residents  of  his  day, 
when  he  speaks  of  "  men  of  sharp  and  strong  wits  and  small  vari- 
ety of  reading,  their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  au- 
thors, chiefly  Aristotle,  their  dictator,  as  their  persons  were  shut  up 
in  the  cells  of  monasteries  and  colleges,  and  who,  knowing  httle 
history  either  of  nature  or  time,  did  spin  cobwebs  of  learning  ad- 
mirable for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or 
profit"*  He  paid  due  homage  to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  the 
Dictator;  but  he  ridiculed  the  unfraitfuJness  of  his  method,  which 
he  described  as  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren 
for  the  production  of  works  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,  the 
just  object  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  only  value  of  know- 
ledge when  acquired. +  He  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  de- 
gree, and  with  the  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  academical 
education  in  England  (which  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
since  his  time)  was  radically  vicious. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  of  his  life  which  has  hitherto  re- 

r  jg.g 15791    ceived  too  httle  attention  in  tracing  theforma- 

L'^'  "'  *■'    tion  of  his  mind  and  character.     Allusion  is 

made  by  his  biographers  to  his  residence  in  France,  but  generally 
in  such  terrhs  as  might  be  used  in  describing  a  trip  to  Paiie  by  a 
modem  student  of  law  during  the  long  vacation,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  introduction  to  the  English  minister  there  from  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  afiairs.  In  reality.  Bacon  spent 
three  whole  years  in  France — the  most  valuable  of  his  life — and 
his  subsequent  literary  eminence  may  he  traced  to  his  long  sojourn 
in  a  foreign  cotrntry  during  the  age  of  prepai'atoiy  studies — almost 
as  mnch  as  that  of  Hume  or  Gibbon.  He  first  resided  at  Paris 
under  the  care  of  his  father's  friend,  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  at  tlie  French  Court,  where  "  he  sought  that  which 
is  most  of  all  profitable  in  travel, — acquaintance  with  the  secreta- 
ries and  employed  men  of  ambassadors,  and  so  in  travelling  in  one 
country  he  sucked  the  experience  of  many."t  It  is  said  that  the 
striphng  so  far  won  the  confidence  of  the  wary  diplomatist,  that 
he  was  employed  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Queen,  which  having 
performed  with  great  approbation,  he  returned  back  into  France ; 
but  the  nature  of  this  negotiation  is  not  hinted  at,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that,  going  on  a  short  visit  to  his  famOy,  he  was  merely 

*  Advancement  of  •Learning. 

t  Says  Rswley  his  chaplain  and  liiograpJipr,  "  Whilst  he  wbb  commorant  at  the 
Univci'sity  ahout  sixteen  yoara  of  age  (as  his  Lordship  hath  been  pieased  lo  impai't 
unto  Dijselt'),  he  first  fell  into  di^ilie  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Not  for  the 
worlhlessDtBs  o[  the  author,  to  whom  tie  would  ever  ascribe  all  high  attributes,  hut 
foe  the  nnfruilfulness  of  the  way— being  a  philosophy  (as  hia  Lordship  used  to  say) 
only  strong  for  dispatations,  but  baireE  or  the  produclion  of  works  for  the  life  of 
man.    In  which  mind  he  continued  to  his  dying  day." 

J  Essay  of  Trarel. 
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employed  to  caiTy  despatches,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his 
journey  through  the  provinces,  which  Were  then  ratlier  in  a  dis- 
tnrhed  state.* 

Ou  the  recall  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  Bacon  made  a  tour  through 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Francet,  and  then  fixed  himself 
for  steady  application  at  Poitiers.  His  original  plan  had  been  to 
visit  Italy,  but,  on  inquiry,  all  accounts  agreed  that  from  the  rigoiu-s 
of  the  Inquisition,  an  English  Protestant  would  not  then  have 
been  safe  in  that  country.  He  now  wrote  his  "  Notes  on  the 
State  of  Europe,"  which  display  very  minute  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, without  attempting  any  profundity  of  observation.  Proba- 
bly with  a  view  of  being  engaged  in  diplomacy,  he  studied  with 
great  interest  the  ai-t  of  writing  in  cipher,  and  he  invented  a 
method  so  ingenious,  that  many  years  after  he  thought  it  deserving 
of  a  place  in  the  "  De  Augraentis  "  "White  thinking  that  he  should 
spend  his  life  in  such  speculations  and  pursuits,  he  heard  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father,  and  he  was  reserved  for  a  very  differ- 
ent destiny. 

He  instantly  returned  to  England,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  he  w^as  left  w^ith  a  patiimony  so  slen-     r-^  -  -„„  , 

der,  that  it  was  wholly  lusufiicient  for  his    sup-     '■     *^"'^'  'J 

^ort  without  a  profession  or  an  office.  "  He  had  to  think  how  to 
live,  instead  of  living  only  to  think,"  Sir  Nicholas  had  amply 
provided  for  his  other  children,  and  had  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  to  buy  an  estate  for  Francis,  but  had  been  suddenly  carri- 
ed off  without  accomj)!ishing  his  purpose,  and  Franci^  had  only  a 
rateable  proportion  with  his  four  brothers  of  the  fund  which  was 
to  have  been  apphed  to  his  exclusive  benefit. 

He  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  to 
the  study  of  the  law, — the  only  resource  which  remained  to  him 
if  he  could  not  procure  some  political  appointment.  He  sued  to 
Burghley  directly,  and  indirectly  through  Lady  Burghley,  his  aunt, 
in  a  strain  almost  servile,  that  some  employment  should  be  given 
to  him.  Considering  his  personal  merit  and  qualifications,  and, 
still  more,  considering  his  favour  with  the  Queen  and  his  connec- 
tion with  her  chief  minister,  it  seems  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  failed, — if  we  did  not  remember  that  the  Lord  Treasurer 
then  wished  to  introduce  into  public  life  his  favourite  son,  Robert 
Cecil,  a  very  promising  youth,  but  inferior  in  talents  and  accom- 

*  On  Ilia  return.  Sir  Amjas  thus  writes  lo  the  Loril  KoHper,  "  I  rejoice  much  t6 
see  ihHt  voar  son,  my  companion,  hnth  b;  (ho  grace  of  God  passed  Ui3  brunt  uni 
peril  of  ms  jonrne^ ;  trhercof  X  am  tlie  more  sind  because  in  tlie  begiuning  of 
these  Ust  troubles  (t  p!eii»ed  your  Lordship  to  refer  liis  continaance  with  me  to  my 
roDsideration.  I  Ihanlc  God  dangers  are  past,  and  your  son  is  safe,  sound,  and  in 
good  hHalih,  and  worthy  of  your  fatherly  favour.    Sept  1577." 

t  His  Essay  of  Travel  abowa  hini  to  have  been  most  familiar  wi(b  touring,  and 
there  ihc  loteiga  tra.vcller  will  find  excellent  ddvice,  even  10  furnishing  himse^  with 
n  copy  iif  '■  fttnriDj's  Handbook."  "  Let  him  carry  mitb  him  also  some  card  or 
booii  deacribing  the  counlrj  wbure  he  travelleth,  wnicii  will  be  n  good  iiey  to  his 
inquiry." 
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plishments  to  his  cousin,  Franois  Bacon,  and  that,  "  in  the  time  of 
the  Cecils,  father  and  son,  able  men  were,  by  design  and  of  pur- 
pose, suppressed."*  The  Cecils  not  only  refused  to  interest 
themselves  for  their  kinsman,  but  now,  and  for  many  years  after, 
— that  he  might  receive  no  efiectnol  assistance  from  others,  they 
spread  reports  that  he  was  a  vain  speculator,  and  totally  unfit  for 
real  business. 

He  was  thus  driven  most  reluctantly  to  embrace  the  law  as  a 
means  of  hvelihood,  and  in  1580,  in  his  20th  year,  he  was  entered 
of  Gray's  Inn,  of  which  Society  his  father  had  been  long  a  mem- 
ber. He  lived  in  chambers.  No.  1.  Gray's  Inn  Square,  which  re- 
main in  the  same    state  as  when  he  occupied  them,  and  are  still 

r  i-^ofi visited  by  those  who  worship  his  memory.     There 

I g'gg  ■,  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  now  dUigenfly  and  dog- 

''  gedly  sat  down  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and 

that  he  made  very  great  progress  in  it, — although  he  laboured  un- 
der the  effect  of  the  envious  disposition  of  mankind,  who  ai-e  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  man  of  general  accomplishments  cannot 
possibly  be  a  lawyer ;  and,  e  converso,  if  a  man  has  shown  himself 
beyond  all  controversy  to  be  deeply  embued  with  law,  that  he  is 
a  mere  lawyer  without  any  other  accomplishment.  A  competent 
judge  who  peruses  Francis  Bacon's  legal  treatises,  and  studies  his 
forensic  speeches,  must  be  convinced  that  these  were  not  the 
mere  result  of  laboriously  getting  up  a  title  of  lawp;-t>  re  nata,  but 
that  his  mind  was  thoroughly  famihar  with  the  principles  of  jiula- 
prudence,  and  that  he  had  made  himself  complete  master  of  the 
common  law  of  England, — whUe  there  might  be  Serjeants  and  ap- 
prentices who  had  never  strayed  from  Chancery  Lane  to  "  the 
Solar  Walk  or  Milky  "Way,"  better  versed  in  the  technicalities  of 
pleading  and  the  practice  of  the  Courts. t  He  must  sedulously 
have  attended  the  "  readings"  and  "  mootings"  of  his  Inn,  and  ab- 
stracted many  days  and  nights  from  his  literaiy  and  philosophical 
pursuits  to  the  perusal  of  Littleton  and  Plowden. 

His  industry  is  the  more  commendable,  as  he  had  other  power- 
ful temptations  to  withstand.  From  his  lively  wit,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  in  the  best  society  at  home,  and  from  his  travels  abroad, 
he  was  a  most  delightful  companion,  and  his  society  was  univer- 
sally coveted ;  yet  he  courteously  resisted  these  allurements,  and, 
without  losing  popularity,  remained  master  of  his  time.  On  high- 
days  and  holidays  he  assisted  with  great  glee  in  all  the  festivities 
of  the  Inn ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  Benchers  he  laid  out  walks 

*  Bucoh'b  Leiter  to  Buckingham. 

t  "The  Temple  late  two  hrother  sBrjcanls  saw 

Who  deera'd  each  other  oracles  of  law ; 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  malte  you  Bjilit, 
And  shook  his  head  at  MuRB^r  as  a  wit. 
Eyenwheiil  anlered  the  profession  (hie  disposition  eontiniied ;  but  the  world 
now  plRces  the  friend  of  Pope  high  .ihove  sueh  narrow-minded  judg<;3  as  Keiiyon, 
who  sneered  at  "  the  equitable  doctrines  of  Lord  Mansfield," 
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iti  the  garden,  and  planted  trees,  some  of  which,  on  a  spot  which 
got  the  name  of  "  Lord  Bacon's  mount,"  very  recently  remained. 
He  likewise  found  it  impossible  entirely  to  abstract  his  mind  from 
the  philosophical  speculations  which  ao  early  occupied  it,  and  he 
published  a  little  sketch  of  his  system  under  the  somewhat  pom- 
pous title  of  "  The  Greatest  Birth  of  Time."  But  this,  like 
Hume's  "  System  of  Human  Nature,"  seems  to  have  fallen  sliU- 
horn /rom  the  press ;  no  copy  of  it  is  preserved,  and  we  should 
hardly  know  of  its  existence  but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  a  letter, 
which  after  his  fall  from  power  he  wrote  to  Father  Fulgentio : 
"  Equidem  memini  me  quadraginta  adhuc  annis  juvenile  opuseu- 
lum  circa  has  res  confecisse,  quod  magn&  prorsus  fiducifk  et  mag- 
nifico  titido  Tempoeis  Paetcm  Maximum  inscripsi." 

In  1586  he  was  called  to  the  outer  bar,  but  I  apprehend,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  then  prevailing,  was  not  entitled  to  practice  till  he 
had  got  another  step  which  was  "  coming  within  bars."*  To  this 
he  was  not  entitled  by  his  standing,  but  he  might  have  obtained 
it  by  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle  the  Lord  Treasurer.  To  an 
application  for  his  interference,  the  old  Lord,  now  peevish  from 
age  and  gout,  seems  to  have  returned  a  very  churlish  answer, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  read  Fiancis  a  sharp  lecture  on  liis 
"  arrogancy  and  overweening."  These  bad  qualities  the  young 
man  earnestly  disclaimed,  but  he  submissively  promised  to 
profit  by  such  good  advice,  "  and  so  wishing  unto  his  Lordship 
all  honour,  and  to  himself  continuance  of  his  Lordship's  good 
opinion,  with  mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  he  humbly  took  his 
leave"! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  admitted  an  inner  barrister, 
and  immediately  after  he  was  elected  a  Bencher  of    p  15901 

the  Society.     So  great  a  favoitrite  was  he  with  his    L-*-    ■  ■■! 

house,  that  in  two  years  more  he  was  made  Lent  .  15911 
Reader,  an  office  of  much  dignity,  which  gave  him    ^^'     '  '■' 

an  opportunity  of  publicly  exhibiting  his  learning,  acuteness,  and, 
eloquence:  He  now  acquired  such  reputation  iu  his  profession 
that  the  Queen,  for  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  her  state 
prosecutions  and  revenue  cases,  appointed  him  her  "  Counse  lextva- 
ordinary."  This  was  the  first  appointment  of  the  sort,  the  cotm- 
selfbrthe  Crown  hitherto  having  been  only  the  royal  Serjeants 
who  had  the  highest  rank,  and  the  Attorney  and  Sohcitor  General 
with  the  Attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Attorney  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations.  The  body  of  Serjeants  came  next 
in  pointof  precedence^,  and  then  inner  and  outer  feaiTisters  or 

*  See  Or.  Jur.  159. 

1  Letter  of  F.  Biicau  to  Bur^hley,  May  6,  I5S6.  Some  writere  not  nnnHlunill; 
suppose  that  this  was  an  apphcfttion  for  a  silk  gomn,  and  that  Bacon  haiing  got 
into  great  practice  in  A-aff,  now  wished  to  be  "^coUed  within  ibe  bar,"  in  the  modem 
serso  of  the  phrase, — whereas,  in  reality,  his  ambition  then  was  only  to  becoma 
"  iin  inner  ban-ister"  before  his  time,  that  he  might  be  entilied  to  begin  practice  in 
Court.— See  Macaulaj's  Essaijs,  \\.  300. 

\  They  long  contended  for  precedence  over   the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
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apprentices,  according  to  their  "anoienty"  or  standing.  Bacon 
was  exceedingly  delighted  with  this  ghmpse  of  Court  favour,  hut 
he  derived  little  solid  advantage  from  it ;  for  he  was  allowed  no 
salary,  and  he  had  only  a  few  stray  briefs,  with  small  fees,  on  oc- 
casions when  it  was  thought  that  he  might  he  of  service  to  the 
Crown.  The  Queen  frequently  admitted  him  to  her  presence, 
and  conversed  with  him  not  only  about  matters  of  law,  hut  points 
of  general  learning  and  affairs  of  state,  finding  much  satisfaction 
from  the  information  and  illustrations  he  communicated  to  her. 
Nevertheless,  he  cortld  not  remove  from  her  mind  the  impression 
made  upon  her  by  the  representation  of  hie  cousin.  Sir  Eobert 
Cecil,  that  he  was  "  a  speculative  man,  indulging  himself  in  phi- 
losophical reveries,  and  calculated  more  to  perplex  than  to  pro- 
mote public  business." 

Bacon's  higher  aspirations  prevented  him  from  tailing  cordially 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he  still  longed  for  leisure  to  be 
devoted  to  literature  and  science.  With  this  view  he  continued 
to  solicit  for  some  place  which ,  would  enable  him  to  retire  from 
the  bar.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  will  best  show  the  state 
of  his  feelings  at  this  period  of  his  life.  "  I  wax  now  somewhat 
ajioient,  one -and -thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour- 
glass. My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con&med,  and  I  do  not 
fear  that  action  shall  impair  it;  because  I  account  my  ordinary 
course  of  study  and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  parts 
of  action  are Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  some- 
what move  me  ;  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself  that  I  am 
either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend  nor  my 
course  to  get.  Lastly  I  confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative 
ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends,  for  I  have  -  talten  all  knowl- 
edge to  be  my  province,  and  if  I  could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of 
rovers,  whereof  the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations, 
and  verbosities ;  the  otherwith  blind  experiments  and  auricular  tra- 
ditions and  impostures,  hath  committed  so  many  spoils, — I  hope  I 
should  bring  in  industrious  observations,  gi'ounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries,  ...  If  your  Lordships 
will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will  not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduc- 
ed himself  with  contemplation  imto  voliuitary  poverty  i  but  this 
I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I  have,  and  purchase 
some  lease  of  quick  revenue,  or  some  office  of  gain  that  shall  be 
executed  by  deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and  be- 
come some  sorry  book-maker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in  that  mine  of 
truth  which  lies  so  deep."*  "  This  last  request  I  find  it  more 
necessary  for  me  to  make,  because  though  I  am  glad  of  her  Maj- 
esty's favour  that  I  may  with  more  ease  practise  the  law,  which 
percase,  I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance,  yet,  to 

except  in  Crown  cRses,  and  this  was  Eometinies  adjndgeil  to  tliem  (3  BnlsU'ode, 
82. );  biLt  now  ihcy  do  not  sit  within  the  bar  in  term  time — an  honour  aecorded  to 
all  King's  Counsiil,  and  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  the  Queen -consort. 
*  Bacon  to  Burghley,  i591. 
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S[)ealc  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  the  law,  not  serving  the  Queen  in  place,  will  be 
admitted  for  a  good  accoiint  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath  giv- 
en me,  so  as  I  make  reekoning  I  shall  reap  no  great  benefit  to 
myself  in  that  course."*  Such  sentiments  must  have  appeared 
very  foolish  to  the  crusty  Lord  Treasurer,  who  thought  all  quali- 
ties and  occupations  were  vain  and  idle  which  did  not  lead  direct- 
ly to  power  and  riches,  and  pronoiinced  100/.  too  extravagant  a 
gratuity  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen,  which  he 
derisively  termed  "an  old  aoiig."  To  stop  the  mouth  of  his  im- 
portunate nephew,  the  Lord  Treasurer  procured  for  him  the  rever- 
sion of  the  registrarship  of  the  Star  Chamber,  worth  about  1600/. 
a-year ;  but  the  place  not  falling  into  possession  till  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  yeai«,  the  impatient  Francis  said,  "it  was  like  anotiier 
man's  fiiir  ground  battening  upon  his  house,  which  might  mend  his 
prospect,  biit  did  not  fill  his  bams.' 

Although  he  accomplished  infinitely  higher  objects,  he  never 
appears  to  have  had  much  practice  at  the  bar.  The  profession  of 
the  law  in  England  seems  at  all  times  to  have  required  the  undi- 
vided affections  of  those  who  would  have  the  greatest  success  in 
it,  and  has  not,  as  in  France  and  in  Scotland,  easily  admitted  a  ri- 
valry with  more  liberal  pursuits.  Bacon  when  engaged  in  a  cause 
ccUhre, — the  Queen  and  the  Court  coming  to  hear  the  arguments, 
oi-  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  result, — no  doubt  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost,  and  excited  applause  by  his  display  of  learning  and 
eloquence  :  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  when  he  found  himself  in 
an  empty  Court,  and  before  an  irritable  or  drowsy  Judge,  he  must 
have  been  unable  to  conceal  his  disgust, — and  eager  to  get  home 
that  he  jnight  finish  an  essay  or  expose  some  fallacy  by  which 
past  ages  had  been  misled, — if  he  stood  up  for  his  chent  as  long 
as  he  felt  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  for  him, — we  may 
well  believe  that  he  showed  little  energy  in  a  hopeless  defence, 
and  that  he  was  careless  about  softening  defeat  by  any  display  of 
zeal  or  sympathy.  Accordingly,  that  he  was  no  favourite  with 
the  attorneys  is  clear  from  his  own  statements  of  his  progress, 
from  the  abundant  leisure  which  he  still  enjoyed,  and  from  the 
poverty  in  which  (without  any  extravagance)  he  continued  to  be 
involved.! 
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We  have  now  presented  to  us  a  sudden  turn  of  his  fortune,  ■which 
r  !o931  ^"''■'^^'^  retarded  his  promotion,  but  which  from  the 
[A.  D.  -J    unsuspected  faculty  he  exhibited,  and  the  applause 

he  received,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  his  ambition.  There  was  in- 
fused into  him  at  this  juncture  a  taste  for  public  life  which  ever 
after  comhated,  without  overcoming,  his  passion  for  phUosophy. 

After  a  government  carried  on  for  some  years  by  prerogative 
alone,  a  pailiament  met  on  the  19th  of  Febmary,  1593,  and  Fran- 
cis Bacon  took  his  seat  as  representative  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, In  a  discussion  which  arose  a  few  days  after  upon  the 
topics  dwelt  upon  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  explaining  the  causes 
of  summoning  the  parliament  (which  we  may  consider  "  the  de- 
bate on  the  address"),  he  made  his  maiden  speech ; — and  I  rejoice 
to  find  that  it  was  on  "  Law  Reform-"  We  have  but  scanty  re- 
mains of  his  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  enough  to 
account  for  the  admiration  he  excited,  and  the  influence  he  ac- 
quired. On  tliis  occasion  he  observed,  "  The  cause  of  aasembling 
ali  parliaments  hath  been  hitherto  for  laws  or  monies  ;  the  one  be- 
ing the  sinews  of  peace,  the  other  of  war :  to  one  I  am  not  privy, 
hut  the  other  I  should  know.  I  did  take  great  contentment  in  her 
Majesty's  speech,  delivered  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  how  that  it  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  done  suddenly,  nor  scarce  a  year  would  suiEce  to 
purge  the  statute  book,  tlie  volumes  of  law  being  so  many  in  num- 
ber that  neither  common  people  can  half  practise  them,  nor  law- 
yers sufficiently  understaiid  them.  The  Romans  appointed  ten 
men  who  ^vere  to  collect  or  recall  all  former  laws,  ana  to  set  forth 
those  twelve  tables  so  much  of  all  men  commended.  The  Athe- 
nians likewise  appointed  six  for  that  purpose.  And  Louis  IX , 
King  of  France,  did  the  like  in  reforming  his  laws." — We  must 
tiy  to  conceive  to  ourselves  the  instances  he  gave  of  absurd  penal 
laws  remaining  unrepealed,  and  the  advantages  he  pointed  out 
from  digesting  and  codifying. 

We  know  that  he  was  ever  after  the  most  favoured  speakei  jn 
that  assembly ;  and,  for  this  reason,  when  he  was  made  Attorney 
General,  and,  according  to  all  precedent,  he  was  disqualified  to  act 
as  a  representative  of  the  people,  bemg  summoned  as  an  assistant 
to  the  Lords, — it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  he  should  retain 
his  seat  in  the  Lower  House.  "  There  happened  in  my  time," 
says  Ben  Jonson,  "  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speakbig.  His  language,  where  he  couid  spare  or  pass  by  a 
jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more 
pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness. 
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in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of 
his  own  giuces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from 
him  without  loss.  He  commaaided  where  he  spoke,  and  had  his 
Judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  who  heard 
him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end."* 

So  intoxicated  was  Bacon  with  the  success  of  his  first  eiibrt, 
that  in  the  debate  on  the  7th  of  March,  on  the  subsidy,  he  deliv- 
ered a  flaming  oration  against  the  Court,  running  great  risk  of  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Tower,  and  punished  by  the  Star  Chamber  for  his 
presumption,  "  To  the  subsidy  demanded  he  propounded  three 
questions,  which  he  desired  might  be  answered:  the  first,  impos- 
sibility or  difficulty ;  the  second,  danger  and  discontentment ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  better  manner  of  supply.  For  impossibility  the  poor 
men's  rent  is  such  as  they  are  not  able  to  yield  it.  The  gentle- 
men must  sell  their  plate,  and  farmers  their  brass  pots,  ere  this 
will  be  paid  ;  and  as  for  us  we  are  here  to  search  the  wounds  of 
the  realm,  and  not  to  skin,  them  over.  We  shall  breed  discontent- 
ment in  paying  these  subsidies,  and  endanger  her  Majesty's  safe- 
ty, which  must  consist  more  in  the  love  of  the  people  than  in 
their  wealth.  This  being  granted,  other  princes  hereailer  will 
look  for  the  like,  so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil  precedent  on  our- 
selves and  our  posterity."!"  He  concluded  with  a  motion,  -which 
was  carried,  for  "  a  committee  to  deliberate  and  consult  in  what 
proportion  they  might  now  relieve  her  Majesty  with  subsidies  in. 
respect  of  those  many  and  great  enemies  against  whose  power 
and  malice  she  was  to  provide." 

The  courtiers  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. The  Queen,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House,  and  with 
news  of  the  approach  of  Spanish  armament,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take  no  public  notice  of  the  outrage;  but  she  was  deeply  incensed, 
and  desired  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  delinquent,  by  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer and  the  Lord  Keeper,  that  he  must  never  more  look  to  her 
for  favour  or  promotion.  An  eloquent  eulogist  says,  "he  heard 
them  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher ;  "t  but  his  answers  show 
that  he  was  struck  with  repentance  and  remorse,  and  that,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  pardon,  he  plainly  intimated  that  he  should 
never  repeat  the  offence.f  In  all  time  coming,  he  never  sought 
popularity  more  than  might  well  stand  with  his  interest  at  Court. 

*  It  has  heen  srpposed  from  the  nse  of  the  word  "  Judijes,''  (hat  Ben  Jonson  bad 
never  heard  Bacon  speak  in  parliament;  bat  I  apprehend  that  he  refers  10  thoae 
will}  heard  and  formed  a  judgment  of  Bacon's  eloquence  without  wearing  black 
coifs  and  scarlet  robes, 

"  A  perfucl  JoEOE  will  read  each  piece  of  ivit 

Witii  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ."— Pope. 
I  Essay,  vol.  ii.  302. 
irnal,  1693. 

i  Mont!ij;u,  who  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Bscon  uniformly  idolises  his  hero. 

4  In  his  iettor  to  Burghley  he  tries  lo  eiplain  away  what  he  had  said,  as  if  only 

actuated  by  good  wishes  for  the  Queen's  service;  and  thus  concludes,  "I  most 
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The  following  year  his  compunction  foe  his  opposition  to  the 
r Aph.il  10  15941  S"^®'*^y  ^™3  aggravated  by  the  opportunity 
■J  which  occurred  of  obtaining  professional  hon- 
ours. Egerton,  the  Attorney  General-,  was  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls,-  Some  of  Bacon's  friends  were  sanguine  enough  to  think 
that^er  saititm  he  ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  him*; 
but  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  served  as  Solicitor  General  for 
two  years,  was  promoted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  and  the 
great  straggle  arose  respecting  the  office  of  Solicitor.  To  this 
Bacon,  had  the  strongest  claim,  from  the  respect  entertained  for  his 
father's  memory, — from  his  relationship  to  the  Prime  Minister, — 
from  his  high  accomplishments, — from  his  eminence  at  the  bar 
— from  his  success  in  parliament, — and  from  the  services  he  had 
rendered  aa  Queen's  Counsel  extraordinary.  He  had  two  obsta- 
cles to  surmount — his  unlucky  speech,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cecils.  In  more  recent  times  his  chance  of  promotion  would  have 
heen  increased  by  an  occasional  display  of  independence,  showing 
how  formidable  he  might  be  in  regular  opposition;  but  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  system  of  retaining  a  wavering  adlierent,  or  gain- 


humbly  pray  yoar  Lordship  that  to  continiio  me  in  your  own  good  opinion,  and 
then  to  perlomi  tlie  part  or  an  hononible  and  gooJ  friend  towards  your  poor  servant 
and  ally,  in  drawing  her  iWajesiy  to  iiccept  of  the  sinterity  and  aiinpiioity  of  my 
zeal,  nod  to  hold  me  in  her  Mnjasty's  favour,  which  ia  to  me  dearer  tlian  my  life." 

He  mnsc  be  supposed  to  have  been  sobbing  when  he  thus  addresses  the  flinty- 
hearted  Puckering, — "yet  notwithstanding  (to  apeak  vainly  as  in  grief)  it  may  lie 
her  Majesty  has  dischai^ed  aa  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked  towards  her  service,  and 
as  void  of  self-love.  And  so  in  more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and  much 
mora  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  [  leave  your  Lordship,  being  as  ever  your  Lord- 
ship's entirely  devol<id,  &a." 

*  'The  following  dialogne  is  said  to  have  passed  between  the  Bavl  of  Essex  and 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  as  they  were  about  this  time  travelling  together  in  the  same 
coach  ! — Cecil.  "  My  Lord,  the  ftneen  has  determined  to  appoint  an  Attorney 
General  without  more  delay.  I  pray  my  Lord,  let  me  know  whom  yon  will 
favonr  J" — Essex.  "I  wonder  at  yoar  quoa tie ii.  You  cannot  but  know  that  resolute- 
ly against  all  the  world  I  stand  for  yoar  consin,  Fi-Hncis  Bacon." — Cecil,  -'I  wonder 
yoar  Lordship  should  spend  your  strength  on  so  nnlikely  a  mutter.  Can  you  name 
one  precedent  of  so  raw  a  youth  promoted  to  so  great  a  placed" — Essex  "I  have 
made  no  search  for  precedents  oi  young  men  who  have  filled  the  ofSce  of  Attorney 
Qeneral ;  but  I  could  name  to  you.  Sir  Robert,  a  man  yoongcr  than  Fmncttt,  leas 
laiirned,  and  equally  inexperienced,  who  b  saiug  and  striving  tvith  all  his  mi;;ht  for 
an  office  of  far  greater  weight." — Cecil.  "1  hope  my  abiliijea,  sneh  as  they  are,  may 
be  eqaal  to  the  place  of  Secretary,  and  my  father's  long  services  may  deserve  sneh 
a  mark  of  gratitude  from  iha  Queen.  But  altlion"h  her  Majesty  can  hardly  stomach 
one  so  inexperienced  being  made  her  Attorney,  if  he  would  he  contented  with  the 
Solicitor's  place  it  might  be  of  easier  digestion  to  her." — ^ssex.  "  Digest  me  nn 
digestions.  The  allornership  for  Erancis  is  that  I  must  have,  and  in  that  I  will 
spend  all  my  power,  might,  aathority,  and  amity,  and  with  tooth  and  niil  prucure 
the  same  for  him  agiiust  whomsever."  fjeo  Ware's  Lifs  of  Bargkley,  vol.  iii.  p. 
43G,  But  alihaugh  there  may  he  some  foundation  for  this  conversation,  it  cannot 
be  accurately  reported ;  as  Ihe  office  of  Attorney  General  at  this  time  was  not 
vacant  for  a  single  day. — Egerton  having  been  appoiiited  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Coke  appointed  to  succeeil  him  aa  Attoiney  General  on  the  lOih  ol^  April,  1.^94 
(Dugd.  Chr.  See  Pat.  36  Eliz,| — and  there  is  an  extreme  improbability  in  suppos- 
ing that  any  of  the  Cecils  would  spe.ik  so  openly  against  Francis  Bacon,  whom 
tbey  were  preiending  to  support,  although  they  secretly  sought  to  depress  him. 
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ing  over  a  formidable  antagonist  by  appointment  to  office  had  not 
commenced,  and  constant  snbserviency  to  the  Court  was  consider- 
ed indispensable  in  all  aspirants  to  Court  favour.  Burghley.  and 
his  hopeful  son  Eobert,now  coming  forward  as  Secretary  of  State, 
pretended  to  support  theiv  kinsman,  biit  in  reality  were  afraid  that, 
with  favourable  opportunities,  he  would  disconcert  their  deep-laid 
scheme  of  malting  the  premiership  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Cecil. 

Francis  himself  considered  this  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  and  resort- 
ed to  means  of  gaining  his  object  which  would  he  spurned  at  by  a 
modern  candidate  for  the  office,  who  does  not  acknowledge  that 
he  expects  it,  or  interfere  in  any  way  regarding  the  appointment — 
till  he  receives  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Cnancellor  or  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  asking  him  to  accept  it. 

His  application  to  his  uucle  was  excusable,  althongh  the  man- 
ner of  it  was  rather  abject.  "  I  have  ever  had  your  Lordship  in 
singular  admiration;  whose  happy  ability  her  Majesty  hath  so 
long  used  to  her  great  honour  and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment 
of  state  or  countenance  which  I  have  received  hath  been  from 
your  Lordship,  And,  therefore,  if  your  Lordship  shall  stand  a 
good  friend  to  your  poor  ally,  yon  shall  but  tueri  opits  which  you 
have  begun.  And  your  Lordship  shall  bestow  your  benefit  upon 
one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than  of  self-love.  Your 
Lordship's  in  all  humbleness  to  be  commanded." 

The  answer,  under  the  disguise  of  bluntness,  was  artful  and 
treacherous.  "  Nephew, — I  have  no  leisure  to  write  much ;  but, 
for  answer,  I  have  attempted  to  place  you  ;  but  her  Majesty  hath 
required  the  Lord  Keeper'  to  give  to  her  the  names  of  divers  law- 
yers to  be  preferred,  wherewith  he  made  me  acquainted,  and  I  did 
name  you  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  Lordship  allowed  in  way  of 
friendship  for  your  father's  sake;  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you 
with  certain  whom  he  named — as  Brograve  and  Branthwayt,  whom 
he  specially  commendeth.  But  I  will  continue  the  remembrance 
of  you  to  her  Mi'jesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's  help. 
Your  loving  uncle,  W.  Buiighley." 

Franc-is  again,  to  no  purpose,  addressed  him,  saying,  "  If  her 
Majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adventure  in  tising  one 
that  is  rather  a  man  of  study  than  of  practice  and  experience, 
surely  I  may  remember  to  have  heard  that  my  father  was  made 
Solicitor  of  the  Augmentations,  a  Court  of  much  business,  when 
he  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  such  an  appointment,  the  Queen 
would  have  been  grijded  by  the  sincere  advice  of  him  who  had 
induced  her  to  make  Sir  Nicholas  Lord  Keeper  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign ;  Puckering,  on  whom  he  threw  the  blame,  had 
likewise  been  promoted  by  him,  and  was  under  his  control; 
"  Essex's  help,"  he  was  aware, "  was  rather  a  hindrance." 

The  anxious  aspirant  wrote  repeatedly  to  Lord  Keeper  Pucker- 
ing, remonstrating  with  him,  and  trying  to  soften  him.     "  If  your 
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Lordship  consider  my  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  Majesty  if  this  eclipse  of  her  favour  were  past*,  I  hope 
yon  will  think  I  am  no  unlikely  piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a 
true  servant  oft  "  I  imderstand  of  some  business  like  enough 
to  detain  the  Queen  to-morrow,  ivhioh  maketh  me  earnestly  to 
pray  your  good  Lordship,  as  one  that  I  have  found  to  take  my 
fortune  to  heart,  to  take  some  time  to  remember  her  Majesty  of  a 
solicitor.J  If  it  please  your  Lordship  but  lo  call  to  mind  from 
whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next  to  Gfod,  her  Majesty 
and  your  own  virtue  your  Lordship  is  ascended,  I  know  you  will 
have  a  compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong ;  and  therefore, 
good  my  Lord,  where  your  Ijordship  favoureth  others  before  me, 
do  not  lay  the  separation  of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself" 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  always  a  sort  of  "  Opposi- 
tion," which  did  not  seek  to  form  a  party  against  Burghley  in  par- 
liament or  in  the  country, — which  did  not  differ  from  him  in  re- 
ligion,— had  not  any  adverse  system  of  policy  to  pursue,  either  at 
home  or  aboad, — ^but  which  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  the 
Queen's  personal  favour,  and  struggled  for  an  equal  share  of  the 
royal  patranage. 

The  reigning  favourite  now  was  the  youthful  Earl  of  Essex, 
■whose  bad  qualities  were  redeemed  by  chivalrous  bravery,  ro- 
mantic generosity,  and  singular  w^jmth  in  his  friendships.  Mis- 
trusting the  kindness  and  good  faith  of  his  natural  allies,  Francis 
Bacon  cultivated  him  with  great  assiduity;  and  the  soldier,  dis- 
posed to  admiration  of  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful,  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of  the  orator  and  phi- 
losopher. A  close  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  wliich  on 
the  patron's  side,  amounted  to  pure  and  fervent  friendship,  but 
which  ended  most  mournfully  and  discreditably  for  the  parly  pat- 
ronised. 

The  letters  written  by  Essex  about  this  time,  <!emonstrate  the 
intense  aeal  with  which  he  tried  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Queen  for  the  promotion  of  his  friend  ;  and  are  curious,  as  show- 
ing the  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  royal  mistress,  who,  as 
tender  as  ever  in  her  affections,  had  become  more  chary  of  her 
reputation,  and  did  not  continue  to  raise  such  suspicions  in  her 
Coiut  as  in  the  times  of  L^cester  and  Hatton : 

"  I  found  the  Queen  so  wayward,  as  I  thought  it  not  lit  time  to 
deal  with  her  in  any  sort,  especially  since  her  choler  grew  towards 
myself,  which  I  have  well  satisfied  this  day,  and  will  take  the  firat 
opportunity  I  can  to  move  your  suit" — "  I  have  now  spoken  with 
the  Queen,  and  I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
what  we  desire." — "  I  went  yesterday  to  the  Queen,  through  the 
galleries,  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  at  night.  I  had  long 
speech  to  her  of  you,  wherein  I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  ex- 

t  April  5,  1594, 
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Jraordinary  sufficiency  proved  to  me,  not  ouly  by  your  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinions  of  all  men  I  spake  withal,  and  the  point 
of  mine  own  satisfsLction,  which  I  protested  should  be  exceeding 
great,  if  for  all  her  unkindness  and  discomforts  past,  ahe  should  do 
this  one  thing  for  my  sake.  She  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  good 
wit  and  an  excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning. 
But  in  the  ktw,  she  rather  thought  you  amid  maJce  show  to  the  utter- 
most of  your  knowledge,  than  that  you  were  deep.,  I  added,  fier 
Majesty  had  made  me  sufier,  and  give  way  in  many  things  else, 
which  all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  hut  with  gi-eat 
contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my  humble  suit  in  this  one ; 
and  for  the  pretence  of  the  approbation  given  you  upon  partiality, 
that  all  the  world,  lawyers,  Judges,  and  all,  could  not  be  partialfo 
you ;  for  soraew^hat  you  were  crossed  for  their  own  interest,  and 
some  of  their  friends  ;  but  yet  all  did  yield  to  your  merit." — "  I 
have  received  your  letter,  and  since  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
deal  freely  with  the  Queen.  I  have  dealt  confidently  with  her,  as 
a  matter  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  overcome  her  delays  than  I 
did  fear  her  denial.  I  told  her  how^  much  you  w^ere  thrown  down 
with  the  correction  she  had  already  given  you,  that  she  might  in 
that  point  hold  herself  already  satisfied.  And  because  I  found 
that  Tanfleld  had  been  most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  most  disable 
him.  I  iind  the  Queen  very  reserved,  staying  herself  upon  giving 
any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate  against  you  till  I  grew  pas- 
sionate for  you.  I  urged  her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify 
her  mind  to  others,  I  might  have  a  secret  promise  wherein  I  should 
receive  great  comfort,  as  in  Ihe  contrary  great  unkindness.  She 
said  she  was  neither  persuaded  nor  would  hear  of  it  till  Easter, 
when  she  might  advise  with  her  counsel,  who  were  now  all  absent ; 
and,  therefore,  in  passion,  bid  me  go  to  bed  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Wherefore,  in  passion,  I  went  away,  saying,  while 
I  was  with  her,  I  could  not  but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  I 
so  much  affected;  and,  therefore,  I  would  retire  myself  till  T 
might  he  more  graciously  heard,  and  so  we  parted.  To-morrow 
I  will  go  hence  of  purpose  ;  and  on  Thursday,  I  will  write  an  ex- 
postulating letter  to  her.  That  night,  or  upon  Friday  morning,  I 
will  be  here  again,  and  follow  on  the  same  course." 

Bacon  feeling  "  the  misery  'tis  in  suing  long  to  bide,"  took  a 
bold  step,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  herself,  which  is  most 
highly  crodilahle  to  her  chai-aeter, — at  least  as  estimated  by  him, 
— for  from  his  language  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lunl  Keep- 
er, we  need  not  doubt  that  he  w^ould  have  addressed  hcj  m  the 
most  fulsome  and  slave-like  strain,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  he 
was  likely  to  succeed  better  by  pretending  independemie,  and 
avowing  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  : 

"  Madam, — Remembering  that  your  Majesty  has  been  gracious 
to  me,  both  in  countenancing  me  and  conferring  upon  me  the  re- 
version of  a  good  place,  and  perceiving  that  your  Majesty  had 
laken  some  displeasure   towards  me,  both  these  were  nrgiiments 
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to  move  me  to  oJTer  unto  your  Majesty  my  service,  to  the  end  to 
have  means  to  deserve  your  favour,  and  to  repair  my  error.  Upon 
this  ground  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but  only  a  place 
of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  see  divers  younger  in  proceeding 
to  myself  and  men  of  no  great  note  do  without  blame  aspire  unto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  this  matter,  I  do  assure  your 
Majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with  them.*  It  siifiicetli  me  that  I  have 
let  your  Majesty  know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And  if  your  Majesty 
like  others  better,  I  shall,  with  the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that 
there  is  such  choice  of  abler  men  than  myself.  Yoir  Majesty's 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  youi  royal  person,  I  did  ever,  en- 
couraged by  your  own  speeches,  seek  and  desire,  and  1  would 
be  very  glad  to  be  reintegrate  in  that.  But  I  will  not  wrong  mine 
own  good  mind  as  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now,  when  your 
Majesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to  make  my  profit  of  it  But 
my  mind  turneth  upon  other  wheels  than  those  of  profit.  The 
conclusion  shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  Majesty  served  answerable 
to  yourself.  Prmcipis  est  virtus  maaima  nosse  suos.  Thus  I  most 
humbly  crave  pardon  of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  pre- 
serve your  Majesty !" 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  accompanied  this  let- 
ter with  the  present  of  a  jewel.t  His  hopes  were  excited  by  a. 
note  he  received  a  few  days  after  from  his  friend  Foulke  Greville, 
who  was  at  Court  when  the  offering  arrived,  and  talked  to  her 
Majesty  on  the  subject.  "  It  pleased  her  witlial  to  tell  of  the 
jew^e!  you  offered  her  by  Blr.  Vice- Chamberlain  which  she  had 
refused,  yet  with  exceeding  praise.  But  either  I  deceive  myself, 
or  she  was  resolved  to  take  it ;  and  the  conclusion  wua  very  kind 
and  gracious.  One  hundred  pounds  to  fifty  you  shall  be  her  Soli- 
citor," 

*  This  pretended  indifForeDoe  in  our  friend  Ij'rniniu  is  not  a  little  amusitif; — con- 
sidering that  ho  had  bean  compassing;  heaven  and  eai'lh — not  iJtogelher  abstaining 
from  the  block  art — to  effect  his  object. 

t  This  was  an  eitfaordinnry  gtainity.    Bacon  had  iong  been  in  the  habit  liko 
other  tourtiers  of  presenting  a  yearlj  present  to  Elizabeth  nt  new  year's  title.     Se- 
veral of  his  letters  accompanyinB  them  are  presarved,     I  will  give  a  specimen : 
"Most  ExceUent  Sovereign  Mistress, 

"The  only  new-year's  gift  which  I  ran  give  jour  iMajeaty  is  that  whichGod  hath  . 
given  me, — a  mind  in  bU  humbleness  to  wait  npon  your  commandments  and  busi- 
ness; wherein  I  woald  to  God  that  I  were  hootioj,  that  I  saw  less,  or  that  1  tould 
perform  more  :  for  now  I  am  like  a  hawk  thai  balca  when  I  see  occasion  of  service, 
but  cannot  fty  bocaese  I  am  ded  lo  anothei-'s  fisi.  Bat  meanwhile  I  eontinne  my 
presumption  of  making  to  your  Majesty  my  poor  olilolion  of  a  garment— as  on- 
worthy  the  wearirg  as  his  service  that  sends  it,  but  the  approach  to  your  esoellent 
person  may  give  worth  to  bo^,  which  is  all  the  happiness  I  aspire  unto,"  This 
garment  was  '■  one  pettycoat  of  white  satlin  embroideied  all  over  like  feathers  and 
billelSj  with  three  broad  borders  fair  embroidered  with  snakes  and  fruitage,  emileas 
of  Wisdom  and  Beavti/."  In  each  year  an  exact  inventory  of  new-years  gifts  was 
taken  and  signed  by  the  Queen,  and  attested  by  the  proper  officers.  The  donors 
vary  in  rank  from  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  to  Charles  Smilli,  dnstman,  who  pre- 
sents "  two  bottes  of  CJiiQbric," 
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Still  lUe  Qtieea  could  not  forget  the  "  s'jhsidy  speech"  or  was 
secretly  influenced  by  Burghley,  or  was  resolved  to  show  that  Es- 
sex was  not  her  master, — and  no  appointment  took  place  till  the 
month  of  Noveraber,    1595.     Bacon's   patience   had    .  liQ^! 

become    entirely    exhausted.     He    thus    writes   to    L*-  ^-  -i 

Foulke  Greville ; — 

"  Wliat  thongh  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
anil  yourself,  and  others,  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet  in  the 
mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand,  so  that  whatever  ser- 
vice I  do  to  her  Majesty,  it  shall  be  thought  but  to  be  servitmm 
viscaium,  lime  twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I  shall 
have  envy,  not  thants.  This  is  a  course  to  quench  al!  good  spi- 
rits, and  ia  corrupt  every  man's  nature,  whicli  iffiil,  I  fear,  much 
hurt  her  Majesty's  service  in  the  end  I  have  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff  bespoken  in  the  shop ;  and  if  her  Majesty  wiU  not  take  me, 
it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels  will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be, 
as  I  told  you,  lilie  a  child  following  a  bird,  which  when  he  is  near- 
est; flieth  away  and  lighteth  a  Httle  before,  and  then  the  child  after 
it  again,  and  so  in  infinitum,, — I  am  weary  of  it,  as  also  of  weary- 
ing my  good  friends." 

He  was  at  last  thrown  into  a  state  of  mind  still  more  painful 
than  suspense,  by  the  overwhelming  intelligence  that  a  patent  had 
passed  the  Great  Seal,  appointing  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleming  Sohcitor 
General  to  her  Majesty.*  H©  wtia  at  first  w^hoUy  overpowered  by 
the  blow,  and  then  he  resolved  for  ever  to  retire  from  pubhc  life, 
and  travel  in  foreign  .countries, — a  step  which  he  thus  defended, 
"  Upon  her  Majesty's  rejecting  me  with  such  circumstances, 
though  my  heart  might  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  wouJd  be  sore,  that 
I  should  take  no  pleasure  to  look  upon  my  friends ;  for  that  I  was 
not  an  impudent  man  that  could  face  out  a  disgmce,  and  I  hoped 
her  Majesty  would  not  be  offended  that,  not  able  to  endure  the 
sun,  I  fied  into  the  shade."t 

He  next  softened  his  purpose  to  exile  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  the  degree  of  A.M.  had 
been  recently  conferred  upon  him.J  Writing  to  Essex,  after  stat- 
ing that  his  health  was  almost  overthrown  by  what  be  had  suffer- 
ed, he  says,  "  When  I  revolved  the  good  memory  of  my  father, 
the  near  degree  of  alliance  I  stand  in  to  my  I^ord  Treasurer,  your 
Lordship's  so  signalled  and  declared  favour,  the  honourable  testi- 
mony of  so  many  couneiUors,  the  commendations  unlaboureti,  and 
in  sort  offered  by  my  Lords  the  Judges  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  ; — that  I  was  voiced  with  great  expectation,  and  though  I 
say  it  myself,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men  to  the  higher  place? ; 

*  Nov.  6,  1 593.    Fat  37  Ella.  \  Letter  to  Sir  Eobeit  Cecil. 

X  Gr;ies.  July  27,  1594.     "  Placet  vobLs  nt  Mr.  Fcanoiscns  Bacon  amiiger  bonor- 

iibill.s  c(  nohilij  vii'i  domini  Nicoliolai  Baeon  militis,  &c.  filiua  post  stmlium  deceni 


lecti'  is,  philosotliicU,  Griecis,  Latinisquo  Uteris  ac  cteleris  liumai 

auffiuim  ei  ut  cooplelur  in  ordinem  mngislroruin  in  arlibus."  &c. 

§  The  /\ttarn)y  Generalsbip — a  licils  oatbrenk  against  Coke. 
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that  I  am  a  man  that  the  Queen  hath  already  done  for, — and  that 
Princes,  especially  her  Majesty,  love  to  make  an  end  where  they 
hegin, — and  then  add  hereunto  the  obscureness  and  many  excep- 
tions to  my  cornpetitors, — I  cannot  hut  conclude  with  myself  that 
no  man  ever  read  a  more  exquisite  disgrace  ;  and  therefore  truly, 
ray  Lord,  I  was  determined,  if  her  Majesty  reject  me,  this  to  do. 
My  nature  can  take  no  evil  ply ;  but  I  will  by  God's  assistance 
with  this  disgrace  of  my  fortune,  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the 
good  opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  worthy  persons,  retire 
myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cambridge,  and  there  spend  my 
life  in  my  studies  and  contemplations  without  loolring  back." 

He  indulged  in  a  short  retreat  to  Essex's  villa,  Twickenham 
Park,  "  where  he  once  again  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  contempla- 
tion in  that  sweet  solitariness  which  collecteth  the  mind  as  shut- 
ting the  eyes  does  the  sight."  While  there  he  writes  to  the  Lord 
Keeper,  "  I  thought  it  right  to  step  aside  for  nine  days  which.is  the 
durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for  any  dislike  of  the  world ;  for  I 
think  her  Majesty  hath  done  me  as  great  a  favour  in  making  an 
end  of  this  matter  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from  some  restraint. 
I  will  take  it  upon  that  which  her  Majesty  hath  often  seiid,  that 
she  doth  reserve  me  and  not  reject  me."  To  Burghley  he  says, 
"  My  hope  is  that  whereas  your  Lordship  told  me  her  Majesty  was 
somewhat  gravelled  upon  the  offence  she  look  at  my  speech  in 
parliament,  your  Lordship's  favourable  and  good  word  that  I  spake 
to  the  best  will  be  as  good  a  tide  to  remove  her  from  that  shelf." — 
r  D  15961  He  soon  returned  to  business  and  ambition,  and  him- 
'-■*■■  *    self  wrote  a  letter  to  the   Queen,  apologising  "for 

his  late  arrest  from  her  service,  expressing  his  contentment  to  earn 
such  vail  as  it  pleased  her  Majesty  to  give  him ;  and  acknowledg- 
ing a  providence  of  God  towards  him  that  found  it  expedient  for 
him  tolerare  jugvm  injusentute." 

His  submission  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Queen,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  about  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Solici- 
tor General,  for  him ;  but  Fleming  could  not  be  conveniently  got 
rid  of — and  there  Tvas  no  other  move  among  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

Immediately  upon  liis  disappointment,  Essex  sought  most  mu- 
nificently to  console  him.  "  After  the  Queen,"  he  writes,  "  had 
denied  me  the  Solicitor's  place,  for  which  his  Lordship  had  been 
a  long  and  earnest  suitor  on  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  to  come  to 
me  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham  Park,  and  brake  with  me,  and 
said,  Mr.  Bacon,  the  Queen  hath  denied  me  the  place  for  you,  and 
kalh  placed  another  ;  I&now  ^ou  are  the  least  part  of  your  own  mat- 
ter; but  you  fare  ill  because  you  have  chosen  me  for  your  WiCan  and 
d^endance ;  you  have  spent  your  tume  and  thoughts  vn  nty  matters  : 
Idle  (these  were  his  veiy  words)  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards 
wmr  fortmie ;  you  shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  IwiU 
bestow  vpon  you."  Francis,  having  made  a  decent  show  of  resist- 
ance, yielded,  and  was  enfeoffed  of  land  at  Twickenham,  which 
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lie  afterwards  sold  at  an  nnderprice  for  18001.  He  could  not  can- 
cel aii  the  past  obligations  of  affectionate  friendship,  but  he  might, 
at  any  rate  have  reconveyed  this  estate  before  he  appeared  as 
counsel  against  hia  benefactor,  and  before  he  entered  on  the  task 
of  writing  "  a  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  attempt- 
ed i.ind  committed  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex." 

To  prove  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  legal  acquirements,  as  hia 
detractors  had  represented,  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  Upon  the  Ele- 
menls  and  Use  of  the  Common  Ijaw,"  giving  a  specimen  of  the 
application  of  his  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  to  jurisprudence  by 
the  enunciation  of  general  truths  or  "maxims,"  established  by  an 
extensive  collection  ol'  particulars.  Li  his  preface,  he  inculcated 
the  doctrine  which  he  often  repeated,  and  which  he  acted  upon 
notw^ithstauding  his  preference  of  other  pursuits, — that  there  is  a 
debt  of  obligation  on  every  member  of  a  profession  to  assist  in 
improving  the  science  in  which  he  has  successfully  practised.  He 
dedicated  this  work  to  the  Queen,  "as  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of 
fruit  of  the  favourable  season  enjoyed  by  the  nation  from  the  in- 
fluence of  her  happy  government,  by  which  the  people  were 
taught,  that  part  of  the  study  of  a  good  prince  was  to  adorn  and 
honour  times  of  peace  by  the  improvement  of  the  laws  !"* 

To  indemnify  himself  for  .this  eifort,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1597  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Essays,"  which  r  -  ,q,^  , 
we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  hia  residence  in  France    '*'  "'  ' 

when  Montaigne's  Essays  were  first  published  and  were  read 
with  rapture  by  all  classes  in  that  country,  although  it  was  not  till 
long  after  that,  by  means  of  a  bad  translation,  they  became  popu- 
lar in  England.  If  not  equal  in  lightness  and  grace  to  his  origi- 
nal, he  greatly  exceeded  him  in  depth  of  observation  and  aphoris- 
tic senteiitiousness  ;  he  did  not  succeed  so  much  as  a  delineator 
of  manners,  but  he  laid  open  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  he 
clothed  his  thoughts  in  diction  which,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
the  richness  and  melody  of  English  prose.  The  Essays  were  not 
only  very  favourably  received  in  England,  but,  being  immediately 
translated  into  Latin  and  most  of  the  Continental  languages,  they 
spread  the  fame  of  Bacon,  as  an  elegant  writer,  ail  over  Europe. t 
But  this  lustre  of  reputation  did  not  seduce  him  i'rom  his  greater 
purposes.     "  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  particulars  of  that 

*  It  was  onlf  now  handed  about  in  MS.,  but  it  lias  passed  through  aeverni  edi- 
tions as  a  saparato  tientise,  and,  containing  much  recondite  and  accumta  leamins, 
it  is  siiil  cited  as  authority  under  the  title  of  ''  Lord  Bacon's  Maxims  of  the  law." 

t  In  the  first  odition  ibere  were  only  ten,  but  be  afterwards  expounded  Home  of 
these  and  added  conaiderably  to  their  iromber.  In  his  dedicaliun  to  his  brother  be 
SHvs,  he  published  it  lo  check  the  circulation  of  cpnrions  copies,  "like  some  owners 
of  oi'cbards,  who  gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  to  prevent  stealing ;"  but  this  was 
only  a  pretence  of  authorship,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  inflniio  poius,  be 
Imd  broQght  bis  compositions  to  bis  own  standard  ol'  excelleote  before  he  eomrnit- 
ted  them  to  the  press.  The  9d  edition  was  published  in  1598,  the  3d  in  1812,  when 
he  wua  Solicitor- General,  and  the  4th  in  16aH,  after  his  fall,  and  the  year  before  his 
death. 

22* 
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nature,"  said  he,  "  I  count  them  but  as  the  recreatious  of  my 
other  studies,  and  in.  that  manner  purpose  to  continue  thpra; 
though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  these  kind  of  writings  would,  with 
less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  yield  more  lustre  and  repiitation 
to  my  name  than  the  others  I  have  in  hand."* 

He  was  again  returned  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  October, 
1597,  and  early  in  the  session  introduced  two  Bills  against  "  En- 
closures and  the  depopulation  of  towns."  The  practise  of  "  ckar- 
mg  estates"  was  then  gcing  on  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  we 
can  easily  forgive  some  bad  political  economy  brought  foi-ward  in 
attempts  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  suffering  which  this  system 
causes  when  recklessly  pursued  without  regard  to  the  maxim  that 
"  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  In.  his  speech  in- 
troducing his  Bills  he  said,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  within  this 
kingdom  that  piece  of  Ovid's  verse  prove  true,  Jam  seges  ubi  Tro- 
ja  fuit, — ^in  England  nought  but  green  fields,  a  shepard,  and  a 
dog.  iVemo  putat  illud  mdari  turpe  quod  sibi  sit  qumstuositm,  and 
therefore  there  is  alniost  no  conscience  made  in  destroying  the 
savour  of  life ;  panis  sapor  vita:"  The  Bills  were  referred  to  a 
committ.ee,  but  did  not  pass.t 

He  was  successful,  however,  in  that  which  probably  interested 
him  a  good  deal  more,  in  forever  effacing  the  impression  of  his 
unlucky  patiiotic  speech  when  he  first  entered  the  House.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiier  having  moved  for  a  supply,  and  been 
seconded  by  Mi',  Secretary  Cecil,  Mi^.  Francis  Bacon  rose,  not  to 
say  any  thing  of  "  gentlemen  selling  their  silver  plate  and  jreo- 
men  their  brass  pots,"  but  to  make  it  appear  by  demonstration, 
what  apimon  soever  be  pretended  by  othorst,  that  in  point  of  pay- 
ments to  the  Crown,  never  subjects  were  partakers  of  greater 
freedom  and  ease.  Whether  you  look  abroad  into  other  countries, 
or  look  back  to  former  times  in  this  our  own  coiintiy,  we  shall 
find  an  exceeding  difference  in  matter  of  taxes.  We  are  not  upon 
excessive  and  exorbitant  donations,  nor  upon  sumptuous  and  uu- 
necessary  triumphs,  buildings,  or  like  magnificence,  but  upon  the 
presei-vation,  protection,  and  honour  of  the  realm.  I  dare  not 
scan  her  Majesty's  actions,  which  it  becometh  me  rather  to  ad- 
mire in  sUence.  Siure  I  am  that  the  treasure  which  cometh  from 
you  to  her  Majesty  is  but  a  vapoiir  which  riseth  from  the  earth, 
and  gathereth  into  a  cloud,  staying  not  there  long,  but,  on  the 
same  earth,  faUeth  again"J  Accordiiogly  a  bill  for  a  larger  sup- 
ply than  was  asked  last  pavJiament  was  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Bacon  was  now  in  high  favour  at  Court,  as  well  as  stiU  popular 
in  the  House  by  his  eloquencell,  and  in  the   country  by  his  writ- 


5  1  Pari.  Hiai   .  . . 

II  "  Comitiis  psrliamentariiB  inferioj 

semper  fuil ;  in  qua  srepe  peroravit  n( 
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ings ;  but  was  desperately  poor,  for  authorship,  as  yet,  brought  no 
profit,  and  his  general  practice  at  the  bar  was  very  inconsiderable. 
In.  spite  of  his  economical  habits,  he  had  contracted  some  debts 
nvhich  were  troublesome  to  him;  and  it  was  uncertain,  whether 
there  might  be  an  opening  for  him  in  the  office  of  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral during  the  life  of  the  Queen,  who  was  now  labouring  under 
the  infirmities  of  age.  He  therefore  made  a  bold  attempt  to  re- 
store his  position  by  matrimony.  He  was  ever  cold-blooded  and 
calculating,  not  even  affecting  any  thing  romantic  or  tender.  "  You 
may  observe,"  says  he, "  that  amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  per- 
sons whereof  the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent, 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree  of 
love,  —  which  shows  that  great  spirits  and  great  business  do  keep 
out  this  weak  passion.  There  was  never  proud  man  thought  so 
absurdly  well  of  himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved; 
and  therefore  it  is  well  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  to  be 
wise."  f  He  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  at  all  depart  from  his  no- 
tions of  wbat  was  becoming  in  "  a  great  and  worthy  person ; "  for 
instead  of  offering  incense  to  Venus,  he  was  only  considering  of  a 
scheme  to  make  his  pot  boil.  A  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burghley,  had  maiTied  Sir  William  Hatton, 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  iLord  Chancellor  Hatton,  and  was  soon 
after  left  a  widow  with  a  very  lai^e  fortune  at  her  own  disposal 
She  was  likewise  noted  for  her  wit,  spirit,  and  turn  for  fashionable 
amusements.  Wliat  was  worse,  she  was  said  to  he  of  a  capri- 
cious and  violent  temper.  Upon  the  whole.  Bacon  thought  that 
the  advantages  of  the  connection  predominated,  and  aflei  a  pioper 
course  of  attention,  in  which  he  met  with  Uttle  encouragement,  he 
proposed  to  her.  It  was  «  curious  circumstance  that  she  was  at  the 
same  time  addressed  by  his  successful  rival     ,  ..  -n_       -  -q„  -. 

for  the  offices  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge-  l'*'  °'  '■''•"  "~  ^^^^'^ 
neraJ,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  wtts  then  a  widower  ■with  a  large 
family  and  an  immense  fortune.  If  she  had  not  read  Francis 
Bacon's  Essay  on  Love,  and  so  suspected  him  to  be  of  a  cold  con- 
stitntion,  one  would  have  thought  that  she  could  not  have  hes- 
itated for  a  moment  between  her  accomplished  cousin,  —  a  bach- 
elor between  thirty  and  forty,  —  although  then  a  briefless  barrister, 
yet  destined  to  high  ofBce, — and  the  crabbed  Attorney  General 
with  all  his  practice  and  large  estates,  —  who  was  well  stricken  in 
years,  and  to  whom  there  were  "seven  objections  —  his  sis  child- 
ren and  himself"  Bacon  met  with  a  flat  refusal,  and  she  evident- 
ly favoured  his  rival.  He  thought,  however,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed through  the  recommendation  of  Essex,  who  was  then  embark- 
ing on  his  famous  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and  whom  he  thus  addres- 
sed;— "  My  suit  to  your  Lordship  is  for  your  seveiul  letters  to  be 
left  with  me  dormant  to  the  gentlewoman  and  either  of  her  pa- 
rents.    Wherein  I  do  not  doubt  but  as  the  beams  of  your  favour 

*  Essay  on  Lore, 
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have  often  disolved  tlie  coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argu- 
ment yoLir  Lordship  will  do  the  like  with  your  pen." 

Essex's  letter  to  the  cruel  young  widow  would  have  been  a 
great  curiosity,  but  it  is  lost.  To  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  he  writes, 
"  My  dear  and  worthy  friend,  Mr  Francis  Bacon  is  a  suitor  to  my 
Lady  Hatton,  your  daughter.  What  his  virtues  and  excellent 
parts  are,  you  are  not  ignorant.  "What  advantages  you  may  give, 
both  io  yourself  and  to  your  house,  by  having  a  son-in-law  so  qual- 
ified, and  so  likely  to  rise  in  his  profession,  you  may  easily 
judge.  Therefore,  to  wan-ant  my  moving  of  you  to  incline  favour- 
ably to  his  suit,  I  will  only  add  this,  that  if  she  were  my  sister  or 
daughter,  I  protest  I  would  as  confidently  resolve  to  farther  it  Eis  I 
now  persuade  you."  He  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Lady  Cecil,  who 
was  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Neville  Lord  Latimer,  assuring  her  that 
she  w^ould  happily  bestow  her  daughter  on  Francis  Bacon,  "  and  if," 
says  he,  "my  faith  be  any  thing,  1  protest,  if  I  had  one  as  near  to 
me  as  she  is  to  you,  I  had  rather  match  her  with  him  than  with 
men  of  far  greater  titles."  Nevertheless,  the  wayward  Lady  Hat- 
ton  thought  fit  to  ran  ofi"  with  the  future  Chief  Justice,  and  to 
enter  into  a  clandestine  and  irregulai-  marriage  with  him,  for  which 
they  were  both  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Bacon,  in 
the  result,  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  escape;  for  the  lady, 
f N  V  1  ""ifi  1  ^^om  the  honeymoon  onwards,  led  Coke  a  most 
'         '  '■'     w^retched  life — refusing   even   to    take  his  name, 

separating  from  him,"  doing  every  tiling  to  vex  and  annoy  him,  and 
teaching  his  child  to  rebel  against  him. 

However,  the  first  effect  of  this  discomfiture  of  Bacon,  which, 
as  we  may  suppose,  was  much  talked  of  at  Court  and  in  the  City, 
was  to  bring  down  upon  him  a  relentless  creditor ;  and,  instead  of 
entertaining  Elizabeth  as  he  had  expected  at  Harefield,  part  of 
Lady  Hatton's  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Christopher, 
— he  soon  found  himself  confined  in  a  spun  gin  g-house.  He  had 
borrowed  the  sum  of  300^  from  a  usurer  in  Lombard  Street  of 
the  name  of  Sympson,  for  which  he  had  given  a  bond.  An  6ic- 
lion  having  been  brought  against  him  on  the  bond, — as  he  had 
no  defence,  he  gave  a  cangtumit,  vrith  a  stay  of  execution.  The 
time  of  forbearance  expired,  and  he  vras  still  unprepared  to  pay. 
He  denounces  "  the  Lombard*"  as  very  hard-hearted, — seemingly 
without  much  reason;  for  when  there  was  a  writ  out  against  him 
in  the  city,  and  he  came  to  dine  with  Sheriff  More,  orders  were 
given  to  the  ofiicer  not  to  disturb  the  festivity  of  the  day  by  ar 
resting  him.  But  a  few  days  after,  information  being  g  en  tl  at 
he  had  been  seen  to  enter  the   Tower,  he  was  "trained"  alee 

turned    through  the  city,  and  the  "  b bailiff"    sacr  1  fn       ly 

placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  future   Lord  CI  an  ello 
and  authorof  the  Novum  Organum.     Theywished  to  carry  1    n  m 

*  This  eeecps  then  Id   have  be ea  used  as   a  term   of  reproach,  as  Jew   now  is 
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mediately  togaol;  but  his  friend  Sheriff  More  "reoomniended him 
to  an  handsome  house  in  Coleman  Street."  The  "  Lombard,"  who 
lived  close  by,  was  sent  for  divers  times,  but  would  not  so  much 
as  vonobsafe  to  come  and  speak  with  the  poor  prisoner,  or  take 
any  order  ia  the  affair,  but  would  leave  him  to  his  fate  :  "  although," 
says  Bacon,  "  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word — no,  nor 
with  many  delays." 

In  this  extremity  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  Egerton, 
suggesting  that,  as  he  had  gone  to  the  Tower  on  "  a  service  of  the 
Queen  of  no  mean  importance,"  he  was  privileged  from  arrest 
even  in  execution,  "eundo  ?nanendo  et  redeundo ;"  hut,  without  in- 
sisting on  his  privilege,  requesting  the  Lord  Keeper  to  send  for 
Sympson,  and  to  bring  him  to  some  reason.*  He  wrote  a  similar 
letter  from  his  place  of  captivity  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  in  which 
he  says, — "  To  delay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Tower 
about  her  Majesty's  special  service  was,  to  my  understanding, 
very  bold."t  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  and  In  a  few  days  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

To  this  disgra^ia  Coke  ungenerously  sdluded  in  the  famous  al- 
tercation he  afterwards  had  with  Bacon  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Attorney  seems  to  have  taken  great  offence  be- 
cause without  his  sanction,  and  without  his  having  a  brief  and  a 
fee,  the  Queen's  Counselhadpresumed  to  make  a  1 4p„,,  igQi  i 
motion  about  re-seizing  the  lands  of  a  relapsed  re-    '  '  '' 

cusant  in  w^hioh  the  Crown  was  concerned.  Bacon  in  his  own  de- 
fence having  used  as  gentle  and  reasonable  terms  as  might  be,  Mr. 
Attorney  kindled  and  said,  "  Bacon,  if  yon  have  any  tooth  against 
me,  pluck  it  out,  for  it  wiil  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in 
your  head  will  do  you  good." 

Bac(M  {coldly).  "  Mi'.  Attorney,  I  respect  you ;  I  fear  you  not : 
and  the  less  you  speak  of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  I  will 
think  of  it." 

Mr,  Attorney.  "  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of  greatness 
towards  you,  who  are  less  than  little. — less  than  the  least  (adding 
other  such  strange  light  terms,  with  that  insolence  which  cannot 
be  expressed}." 

Bacon  {stirred,  yet  self-possessed).  "Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  de- 
press me  so  far;  for  I  have  been  your  better  and  may  be  again,, 
when  it  please  the  Queen." 

"  With  this,"  says  Bacon,  "  he  spake  neither  I  nor  himself  could 
tell  what,  as  if  he  had  beeji  bom  Attorney  Gerhcral,  and  in  the  end 
bade  me  not  meddle  with  the  Queen's  business  but  with  mine 
own,  and  that  I  was  unsworn."? 

Bacon.  "  Sworn  or  not  sworn  is  all  one  to  an  honest  man ;  I 
have  ever  set  my  service  first  and  myself  second  :  and  I  wish  to 
God  you  would  do  the  Uke." 

*  letters  to  the  Lord  Keeper  anil  SirB.  Cecil,  Oct  159S.     Works,  vol.  vi.  42. 
t  ibid. 

X  I.  e.  not  sworn  as  Altornej  or  Solicitor  General ;  yet  he  mast  liave  taken  the 
oaths  to  serve  her  Majesty  as  Qneea'a  Couasel. 
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JK'.  Attorney.  "  It  were  good  to  olap  a  capias  utlegatam  upon 
youv  back," 

Bacon.  "  I  tliaiik  God  you  cannot, — but  you  are  at  fault  and 
hunt  npon  an  old  scent,"* 

An  account  of  this  scene  waa  immediately  sent  by  Bacon  to 
Secretary  Cecil,  "  as  one  careful  of  his  advancement  and  jealous 
of  his  wrongs,"  and  it  must  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  allow- 
ance, — though  be  says,  "he  dared  trust  raraoirr  in  it,  unless  it 
)  malicious  or  extreme  partiaj.,"  but  on  both  sides  it  greatly 
eded  the  licence  of  forensic  logomachy  in  our  times,  and  with 
us  much  less  must  have  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  on  Wimbledon 
■  Common  or  at  Calais.  But  the  law  of  the  duello,  which  was 
studied  so  sedulously  in  the  reigns  of  Ehzabetb  and  James  I.  by 
all  other  classes  of  gentlemen,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ne- 
glected by  those  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  common  law  of 
this  realm. 

Coke  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority  in  all  liberal  acquirements, 
continued  to  talte  every  opportunity  to  "  disgrace  and  disable  " 
Bacon's  law,  and  his  experience,  and  his  discretion  as  an  advo- 
cate, Yet  Uiia  year,  the  Essayist  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  proofs  of  professional  learning  and  skill,  which  ought 
for  ever  to  have  saved  him  from  such  taunts.  He  wrote  "  the  His- 
tory of  the  Alienation.  Office,"  a  treatise  worthy  of  Hale, — showing 
a  most  copious  and  accumte  acquaintance  with  existing  law,  and 
with  our  legal  antiquities. 

He  likewise  delivered  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Chndleigh's  Case,  or  "  the  Case  of  Perpetuities, "t  This 
was  a  very  important  crisis  in  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Eeal 
Property  in  England.  An  attempt,  which  in  the  foUowing  centu- 
ry succeeded  in  Scotland,  was  making  to  introduce,  by  the  ai-tifices 
of  conveyancing,  a  system  of  unlimited  substitutions,  or  strict 
entails,  which  should  eiFectually  bar  every  species  of  ahenation. 
The  great  question  in  this  particular  case  ■was,  "  ivhether,  there 
being  a  remainder  limited  by  way  of  use  upon  a  contingency,  the 
destruction  of  the  contingent  estate  by  feoiFment  before  the  con- 
tingent remainder  came  in  esse  destroyed  the  contingent  remain- 
der ? " — it  being  denied  that  where  the  contingent  remainder  was 
limited  by  way  of  use,  there  was  any  necessity  that  it  should 
vest,  as  at  common  law,  at  or  before  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
ceding estate.  Bacon's  argument  against  this  subtle  device  to 
create  a  perpetuity, — one  of  the  most  masterly  ever  heard  in 
[  1600 1  ^'^^^tmi'^i^t^''  Hall, — waa  equal  to  that  of  Blackstone 
[A.  D.  ,j    jj^  Perrin  v.  Blake.     He  afterwards  shaped  it  into  a 

"  Reading  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,"  which  he  delivered  when 
Double  Reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  tract  which  -we  now  possess,  and 
which  shows  the  legal  acuteness  of  a  Fearne  or  a  Sugden.  He 
did  not  himself  undervalue  his  exertions  in  placing  the  law  on 

*  Bacon's  Works,  vol,  vi.  46.  t  1  Rep.  120.  n. 
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the  satisfactory  footing  on  which  it  has  remained  in  England  ever 
since, — striking  the  haj>py  medinni  between  mere  hfe  interests 
and  perpetuities, — and  providing  at  once  for  the  stability  of  fami- 
lies necessary  in  a  mixed  monarchy  and  freedom  of  commerce  in 
land  necessary  for  wealth  itnder  every  form  of  government  what- 
ever. "  1  liave  chosen,"  Bays  he,  "  to  read  npon  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  Eire  tos- 
sed at  this  day  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  w^hich  bark  will  sink  and  ■which  wiU  get  to  the  haven ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what  will  not. 
Neither  is  this  any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
learned  Judges,  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  received  error,  and 
unwarranted  and  abusive  experience,  have  been  so  strong  as 
they  were  not  able  to  keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law. 
Herein  though  I  coiild  not  be  ignorant  either  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  matter  w^hieh  he  that  taketh  in  hand  shtdl  soon  find,  or  much 
less  of  my  own  unableness  which  1  have  continual  sense  and 
feeling  of,  yet  because  I  had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the 
younger  sort,  and  more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it 
not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable  effect ;  the  rather  where 
an  inferior  wit  is  beut  and  constant  iipon  one  subject,  he  shall 
many  times  with  patience  and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo 
many  of  the  knots  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many  mat- 
ters, would  rather  cut  in  two  tlian  nnknit ;  and,  at  the  least,  if  my 
invention  or  judgment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet  by  the  bene- 
fit of  other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  and  digest  the  authorities 
and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of  uses  in  such  order  and  method 
as  they  should  take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no 
light  from  me." 

This  I  think  may  be  considered  the  most  auspicious  period  of 
Bacon's  career.  By  increased  practice  at  the  bar  he  had  over- 
come his  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  was  sure  ■  ,  -no  ,  -„„  i 
c  c  ■  <  1  .  ,1  ..  lA.D,  1598 — 1599. 
of  protessional  advancement  upon  the  next    ^  ' 

vacancy.  He  had  been  slighted  by  I^ady  Hatton,  but  the  Queen 
shoived  much  more  personal  favour  to  him  than  to  his  rival,  Coke, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  consulted  him  about  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  all  her  law  and  revenue  causes.  She  not  only  gave 
him  frequent  audiences  at  her  palace,  but  visited  him  and  dined 
with  him  in  a  qniet  way  in  his  lodge  at  Twickenham,*  His  liter- 
ary eminence  was  very  great  both  in  England  and  on  the   Con- 

*  Bacon  has  liimsolf  giyen  us  a  rery  aiaiisiiiK  aiiecimcn  of  the  lojnl  lalk  on 
such  occasionH.  It  aeems  hor  Majesty  was  mighiily  incenend  against  n  liook  Intcly 
published,  wliioli  slie  denounced  as  "  a  aedilious  prelude  to  put  into  tlie  people's 
hi-'ad  boldness  anil  faction,"  and,  having  en  opinion  thai  theio  waa  treason  in  it, 
nsked  him  "  if  he  coald  not  find  any  places  williiu  it  that  might  be  drawn  within 
CHse  of  treason!" — Bacon.  "  For  (raison.  Madam,  I  an  rely  find  none;  but  for /e/oBji 
very  TBany."—Elittih(ilh  (very  eagerla).  "  Wlierein  V — Bacoa.  "  Mailem,  the  anchor 
hath  cotnuiiited  very  appatent  theft,  for  he  hath  taken  most  of  the  sentences  of 
Ctiinelins  Tai;itus,  and  translated  ihcm  into  English  and  put  tliein  into  his  text." — 
Apology.     Worka,  Tol.  vi.  2'2l, 
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tiiieiit, — not  only  from  what  he  had  already  published,  but  from 
the  great  works  he  ■was  known  to  have  in  hand,  an  outline  of 
which  he  was  at  all  times  willing  to  communicate  to  such  as  were 
capable  of  appreciating  his  plans  and  discoveries.  Above  all,  hia 
reputation  was  as  yet  untarnished.  His  sudden  wheel  from  the 
hberal  to  tbe  conservative  side — an  occurrence  which,  even  in 
our  days,  society  easily  pardons  from  its  frequency — was  then 
considered  merely  as  the  judicious  correction  of  a  youthful  indis- 
cretion. All  was  now  bright  hope  with  him  for  the  future  —  with- 
out self-reproach  when  he  reflected  on  the  past. 


CHAPTER  LIII 


TuANs  ACTIONS  uow  comB  upon  us,  which,  though  they  did  not 
.  .  -nq  I    seriously  mar  Bacon's  fortunes,  have  affixed  a  great- 

i'^- ^-  ■!  er  stain  upon  his  memory  than  even  that  judicial 
corruption  by  which  he  was  at  once  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  power  and  greatness. 

We  have  seen  how  Essex  behaved  to  him  with  princely  muni- 
ficence, and  with  more  than  fraternal  affection.  Their  intimacy 
continued  without  abatement  till  the  ill-fated  young  nobleman  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  Sovereign.  He  steadily  supported 
the  interest  of  his  friend  at  Court  by  his  personal  exertions  :  and 
when  he  was  to  be  absent  in  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
he  most  earnestly  recommended  him  to  the  Queen,  and  aU  over 
whom  he  could  expect  to  exercise  any  influence.  Bacon  repaid 
this  kindness  by  the  salutary  advice  he  gave  him,  and  above  all 
by  cautioning  him  against  going  as  Lord  Deputy  to  Ireland — a 
service  unfit  for  his  abilities,  and  which,  from  the  enors  he  was  in 
danger  of  committing  in  it,  and  the  advantage  to  be  taken  of  his 
absence  by  his  enemies,  was  likely  to  lead  to  his  ruin, 

In  spite  of  Essex's  unfortunate  campaign,  and  unsuccessful  ne- 
gotiations in  Ireland,  Bacon  stuck  by  him  as  a  defender, — believ- 
ing that  he  retained  his  place  in  the  Queen's  heart,  and  that  he 
would  yet  have  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Ci-own.  On 
his  sudden  return  without  leave  from  his  command,  and  his  hurry- 
ing down  to  Nonsuch,  where  the  Court  lay.  Bacon  followed  him, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that,  after  a  gleam  of  returning 
favour,  the  Earl  had  been  ordered  into  confinement.  But,  to  guard 
against  exaggeration  of  the  misconduct  about  to  be  exposed,  I 
most  eagerly  admit  that  now,  and  down  to  the  hour  ■when  tlie  un- 
happy youth  expiated  hia  offences  on  the  scaifold,  Bacon  showed 
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him  as  much  countenance  as  -was  entirely  consistent  with  his  own 
safety,  convenience,  and  hope  of  advancement 

In  a  short  interview  which,  he  had  with  him  at  Nonsuch,  he 
said,  "  My  Lord,  Nubecula  est.  cito  transibit ;  it  is  but  a  mist ;"  and 
he  wisely  advised  him  "  to  seek  access  to  the  Queen  importune, 
opportune,  seriously,  sportingly,  every  way."* 

WhUe  Essex  was  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  Lord  Keeper 
Egerton,  at  York  House,  as  Bacon  had  frequent  interviews  with 
the  Queen,  which,  he  says,  were  only  "  about  causes  of  her  reve-. 
nnc  and  law  business,"  the  rumor  ran  that  he  was  incensing  her 
against  his  young  patron  ;  and  even  Eobert  Cecil  mentioned  it  to 
him,  saying  one  day  in  his  house  at  the  Savoy,  "  Cousin,  I  hear  it, 
but  I  beheve  it  not,  that  you  should  do  some  ill  office  to  my  Lord 
of  Essex ;  for  my  part  I  am  merely  passive,  and  not  active  in  this 
action ;  and  I  follow  the  Queen,  and  that  heavily,  and  I  lead  her 
not.  The  same  course  I  would  wish  you  to  fake."  Francis  justi- 
fied himself,  and  we  believe  truly,  from  the  imputation.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  induce 
her  to  restore  him  to  favour,  resorting  for  this  purpose  to  rMme  as 
well  as  reason.  About  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  1600,  as 
she  intimated  her  intention  to  dine  with  him  at  Twickenham, 
"  Ihough  he  professed  not  to  be  a  poet,  he  prepared  a  sonnet,  di- 
rectly tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  reconcilement 
to  my  Lord," — which  he  presented  to  her  at  her  departure.  He 
likewise,  as  he  says,  strongly  dissuaded  her  from  prosecuting  Es- 
sex, on  account  of  his  great  popularity  ;  and  he  odds,  "  Never  Avas 
I  so  ambitions  of  anything  in  my  lifetime  as  I  was  to  have  carried 
some  token  of  favour  from  her  Majesty  to  my  Lord, — using  all  the 
art  I  had  both  to  procure  her  Majesty  to  send,  and  myself  to  be 
the  Messenger."  Elizabeth  mentioning  to  htm  one  day  at  White- 
hall the  nomination  of  Lord  Mountjoy  for  Deputy  in  L-eland,  Ba- 
con said  to  her,  "  Surely,  Madam,  if  you  mean  not  to  employ  my 
Lord  of  Essex  thither  again,  your  Majesty  cannot  make  a  better 
choice."  "  Essex !"  said  she ;  "whensoever  I  send  Essex  back 
again  into  Ireland,  I  wD!  marry  you; — claim  it  of  r  ^  leoo! 
me."     Whereunto,  out  of  zeal  ibr  the  imprisoned    '  '    '  '' 

Earl,  he  said,  "  'Weil,  Madam,  I  will  release  that  conti-act,  if  his 
going  be  for  the  good  of  your  state."  She  was  so  far  offended, 
that  in  Christmas,  Lent,  and  Easter  term  foUowing,  when  he  came 
to  her  on  law  business,  her  face  and  manner  were  not  so  clear  and 
open  to  him  as  usual,  and  she  was  entirely  silent  respecting  Essex. 
After  that  she  declared  that  she  was  resolved  to  proceed  against 
him — ^by  information  ore  tenits  in  the  Star  Chamber,  although  it 
.should  be  ad  castigationem,.  et  nan  ad  desti-uctionem.  Then,  to  di- 
vert her  entirely  from  this  purpose.  Bacon  said,  "  Madam,  if  you 
will  have  me  speak  to  you  in  this  argument,  I  must  speak  to  yon 
as  Friar  Bacon's  head  spake,  that  said  first  Time  is,  and  then  2%ne 

*  Apology.    Wovks,  vol.  vi,  £19, 
VOL.  II.  S3 
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was,  and  Time  will  never  be;  it  ie  now  far  too  lale — Ihe  matter  is 
cold,  and  hath  taken  too  much  wind." 

We  have  the  account  of  these  dialogues  only  from  himself  after 
her  death,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion,  as  there  is 
reason  »o  think  that  she  gave  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
them  in  her  lifetime  ;  for,  introducing  his  narrative  and  alluding  to 
the  stories  circulated  against  him,  he  says,  "  I  will  not  tliink  &at 
they  grew^  any  way  from  her  Majesty's  own  speeches,  whose  me- 
mory I  will  ever  honour  ;  if  they  did,  she  is  with  God,  and  mise- 
rum  est  loidi  de  quihus  non  passu  gueri." 

He  takes  to  himself  the  entire  merit  of  having  the  Star  Cham- 
ber prosecution  converted  into  the  extrajudicial  inquiry  before  the 
Lord  Keeper  and  other  Commissioners  at  York  House*,  by  saying 
to  her,  "  Why,  Madam,  if  you  will  needs  have  a  proceeding,  you 
were  best  have  it  in  some  such  sort  as  Ovid  spoke  of  his  mistress, 
est  aUgtdd  luce  patente  mimts." 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  he  had  never  ventured  to  visit 
his  friend  during  his  long  captivity,  or  to  give  him  any  public  sup- 
port; and  the  people  (to  the  honour  of  England  be  it  spoken) 
ever  shocked  by  private  treachery  and  ingratitude,  were  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  and  gave  credit  to  "  a  sinister  speech  raised  of  him 
how  he  was  a  suitor  to  be  used  against  my  Lord  of  Essex  at  that 
time."  To  clear  himself  from  this  imputation,  he  has  left  us  tlie 
substance  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her  when  he  heard  "  that 
her  Majesty  was  not  yet  resolved  whether'  she  would  have  him 
forborne  in  the  business  or  no,"  and  which,  I  must  say,  rather  be- 
trays an  apprehension  that  he  might. lose  the  advantage  and  iclat 
of  holding  a  brief  in  a  case  of  such  public  expectation :  "  That  if 
she  would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  cause 
out  of  the  consideration  she  took,  of  my  obligation  towards  him,  I 
should  reckon  it  for  one  of  her  greatest  favours ;  but,  otherwise,  de- 
siring her  Majesty  to  tidnk  tliat  I  know  tlie  degrees  of  diOies;  and 
that  no  particular  lAUgaiion  whatsoev&r  to  any  subfect  could  su^lant 
orieeoken  that  enZireness  of  duty  that  I  did  owe  cmd  bea/r  to  /m-  ser- 
ince."  The  vindication  was  completely  satisfactory  to  himself, 
according  to  his  own  standard  of  honour  and  delicacy,  for  he  says 
triumphantly,  "  This  was  the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  respect 
no  man  that  had  his  wife  could  have  omitted." 

But  in  casting  the  parts  to  be  taken  by  the  different  counsel,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  minor  one  assigned  to  him,  which  was 
to  show  that  Essex  had  given  some  countenance  to  the  hbeUous 
publication  stolen  from  Cornelius  Tacitus;  and  he  objected  to  the 
ailotnient, — "  that  it  was  an  old  matter  and  had  no  manner  of  co- 
herence with  the  rest  of  the  charge  ;"  but  he  was  answered  in  a 
manner  showing  that  others  knew  better  what  became  him  tlian 
himself,  "  because  it  was  considered  how  I  stood  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,   therefore-  that  part  was  thought  fittest  for  me  which  did 

*  AniC;  p.  187.     Apology,  vol.  vi.  200,  221. 
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him  tlie  least  liiirt,  for  that  whereas  all  the  i-est  was  matter  of 
charge  and  accusation,  this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  and  ad- 
monition.." Thoagh,  "  noleTis  volens,  he  coald  not  avoid  the  part 
laid  upon  him  by  the  Queen's  pleasiue,"  when  the  day  came  he 
made  the  most  of  it,  and,  admitting  that  "  he  did  handle  it  not 
tenderly,"  he  assures  ns  that  this  seeming  harshness  "  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  superior  duty  he  owed  to  the  Queen's  fame  and 
honour  in  a  piiblic  proceeding,  and  partly  to  the  intention  he  had 
to  uphold  himself  in  credit  and  strength  with  the  Queen  the  bet- 
ter to  be  able  to  do  my  Lord  good  ofSces  afterwards  !" 

At  the  Queen's  request  he  wrote  out  for  her  a  report  of  this 
trial,  which  he  read  to  her  in  two  several  nrternoons;  and  when 
ho  came  to  Essex's  defence,  he  says,  she  was  much  moved,  and, 
praising  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  observed,  "  she  per- 
ceived old  love  could  not  easily  be  forgotten."  Upon  which,  he 
tells  ns,  he  ventured  to  reply,  "  that  he  hoped  she  meant  that  of 
herself." 

He  really  had  a  desire,  if  not  to  satisfy  his  conscience, — for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation,  to  assist  in  restoring  Essex  to  favour. 
With  this  view  he  composed  several  letters  for  him  to  be  address- 
ed to  the  Queen,  and  a  letter,  supposed  to  be  written  by  his 
brother  to  Essex, — with  the  answer  fmm  Essex  to  his  brother, — 
which  were  privately  shown  to  the  Queen  with  a  view  of  molhfy- 
ing  her. 

On  one  occasion,  mentioning  to  her  a  doctor  who  had  for  a  time 
cured  his  brother  of  the  gout,  but  that  the  palient  had  afterwards 
found  himself  worse,  she  said,  "I  will  tell  you,  Bacon,  the  error 
of  it;  the  manner  of  these  empirics  is  to  continue  one  kind  of 
medicine,  which  at  the  first  is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  the  ill 
humour,  but  after,  they  have  not  the  discretion  to  change  the  medi- 
cine." "  Good  Lord,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  how  wisely  and  aptly 
can  yon  speak  and  discern  of  physic  ministered  to  the  body,  and 
consider  not  that  there  is  the  like  occasion  of  physic  ministered  to 
the  mind."  And  then  he  went  on  to  apply  the,  doctrine  to  the 
case  of  Essex,  from  whom  the  humour  had  been  sufficiently 
drawn,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  having  strength  and  comfort 
ministered  to  him. 

Essex  was  now  liberated  from  custody,  but  soon  began  to  set 
the  Court  at  defiance,  and  Bacon  became  very  unhappy  at  the 
double  game  he  had  been  playing;  for  there  was  httle  prospect 
of  the  favourite  being  restored  to  power;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Elizabeth  testified  great  displeasure  with  his  old  "  Mentor,"  imder 
whose  advice  she  beheved  he  was  acting.  For  three  months  she 
would  not  converse  with  her  "  counsel  extraordinary,"  even  on  law 
matters,  and  "  she  turned  away  from  him  with  express  and  pur- 
pose-like discountenance  wheresoever  she  saw  him."  At  last, 
after  new-year's  tide,  he  boldly  demanded  an  audience,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  intimating  to  her  that  he  was  reatly  to  re- 
nounce all  connection  with  Essex  for  ever.     He  tells  us  that  he 
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thus  addressed  her:-— "Madam,  I  see  you  withdraw  your  favour 
from  me,  and  now  I  have  lost  laaDy  friends  for  your  sake,  I  shall 
lose  you  too:  you  have  put  me  like  one  of  those  that  the  French- 
men call  Enfans  perdus,  that  serve  on  foot  before  horsemen ;  so 
have  you  put  rae  into  matters  of  envy,  without  place  or  without 
strength;  and  I  know  at  cheaa  a  pawn  before  the  king  is  ever 
mneh  played  upon,  A  great  many  love  me  not  because  they 
think  I  have  been  against  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  you  love  me  not 
because  you  know  I  have  been  for  him ;  yet  will  I  never  repent 
me  that  I  have  dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards  you  botli,  with- 
out respect  of  cautions  to  myself,  and,  therefore,  vivus  vidensijue 
pereo.  If  I  do  break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Mr. 
Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked  on  the  battlements  of  the  church 
many  days,  and  took  a  view  and  survey  where  he  should  fall. 
And  so.  Madam,  I  am  not  so  simple  but  that  I  take  a  prospect  of 
my  ovecthrow  ;  only  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  so  much,  that  you 
may  know  that  it  w^s  faith,  and  not  folly,  that  brought  me  into  it, 
and  so  I  will  pray  for  you."  He  says,  that  by  this  speech,  uttered 
with  some  passion,  hex  Majesty  was  exceedingly  moved,  and  said 
to  him,  Gi-atia  mea  sufficU,  with  other  sensible  and  tender  words  ; 
but  as  touching  my  Lord  of  Essex,  ne  verbum  quidem.  "  Where- 
upon," says  he,  "  I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to  meddle 
no  more  in  the  matter,  as  that,  I  saw,  would  overthrow  me,  aad 
not  be  able  to  do  him  any  good."* 

To  this  selfish  resolve  may  be  ascribed  the  fatal  catastrophe 
which  soon  followed.  Essex,  irritated  by  the  Queen's  refusal  to 
renew  his  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  vras  beginning 
fo  engage  m  very  criminal  and  very  foolish  projects ;  but  if  Bacon, 
whom  he  was  yet  inclined  to  love  and  honour,  had  continued  to 
keep  up  an  intercourse  with  him,  had  visited  him  in  Essex  House, 
had  seen  the  desperate  companions  with  whom  he  was  there  as- 
sociating, and  had  warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posing himself  and  the  state,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  mad 
attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  city,  and  forcibly  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Queen's  person,  should  ever  have  been  hazarded. 
But  the  rash  enthusiast,  suddenly  deserted  by  him  on  whose  sa- 
gacity and  experience  he  had  relied  ever  since  he  had  entered  info 
public  life,  listened  to  the  advice  of  men  destitute  ahke  of  pru- 
dence and  of  virtue;  and,  after  committing  the  clearest  acts  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  was  obliged  to  suiTender  himself  to  justice. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  now,  at  any  rate,  struck  with 
.-p  -  --J  ,  remorse  and  overcome  by  tenderness,  Bacon 
'  '  '-l     would  have  hastened  to  the  noble  prisoner's  cell 

in  the  Tower  to  comfort  and  console  him, — to  assist  him  in  pre- 
paring an  almost  hopeless  defence,  —  to  devise  schemes  with  him 
for  assuaging  the  anger  of  the  Queen, — to  teach  him  how  he 
might  best  avail  himself  for  his  dehverance  of  that  ring  which 
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El  11  knew  Ind  been  intrusted  to  him,  \vith  a  promise  that  it 
shoiill  bend  her  to  mercy  whenever  returned  to  her, — which  she 
M  as  aniioiisly  looking  to  see  till  the  very  moment  of  his  execu- 
tion — and  the  thought  of  which  embittered  her  own  end.  At  all 
events  he  might  have  helped  his  fated  friend  to  meet  death,  and 
have  accompanied  him  to  tlte  scaffold. 

Tranquilhsf  d  by  an  issiiranee  that  he  was  to  be  employed  along 
with  the  King's  Serjeant,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  on  the  trial  of  Essex  before  the  Lord 
High  Steward,  Bacon  spent  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  between 
the  commitment  to  the  Tower  and  the  arraignment,  shut  up  in  his 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  studying  the  law  of  treason, — looking  out 
for  parallel  cases  of  an  aggravated  nature  in  the  history  of  other 
countries, — and  considering  how  he  might  paint  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  the  accused  in  even  blacker  coloui's  than  could  be  employed 
fay  the  ferocious  Coke,  famous  for  insulting  his  victims. 

The  19th  of  February  arrived.  Bacon  took  his  place  early  at 
the  bar  of  the  Court  constructed  for  the  Peers  in  Westminster 
Hall, — his  mind  filled  with  the  precedents  and  the  tropes  he  had 
accumulated.  Even  he  must  have  felt  a  temporary  pang  "when 
the  object  of  general  sympathy,  as  yet  little  turned  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  —  whose  courage  was  so  exalted,  whose  generosity  was  so 
unbounded,  whose  achievements  were  so  briOiant,  who  had  ever 
testified  to  him  a  friendship  not  exceeded  by  any  mentioned  in 
history  or  fiction, — was  conducted  into  the  Hall  by  Sir  Waiter 
Kaleigh  and  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  preceded  by  the  axe,  its 
edge  still  turned  from  him  till  the  certain  verdict  of  Guilty  should 
be  pronounced.  But  if  Bacon  felt  a  httle  awkw^ardness  when  he 
first  met  the  eye  of  his  friend,  he  soon  recovered  his  composme, 
and  he  conducted  himself  throughout  the  day  with  coolness,  zeal, 
and  dexterity. 

Yelverton,  the  Queen's  Serjeant,  and  Coke,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, first  addi'essed  the  Peers,  and  adduced  the  evidence.  Essex 
then,  unassisted  with  counsel,  made  his  defence,  chiefly  dwelling 
upon  the  provocation  he  liad  to  right  hiniseif  by  force  from  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  who  had  plotted  his  destruction. 
The  reply  was  intrusted  to  Bacon,  although  it  ought  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  Fleming,  the  Sohcitor  General.  We  have  only  a 
short  sketch  of  it, — from  which  we  leam,  that  taunting  Essex 
with  having  denied  nothing  material,  he  particularly  addressed 
himself  to  the  apology  he  had  relied  upon, — comparing  him  to 
Cain,  the  first  murderer,  who  took  up  "  an  excuse  by  impudency," 
and  to  Pisistratns,  who,  doting  on  the  affections  of  the  citizens, 
and  wishing  to  usurp  supreme  power,  wounded  his  own  body  that 
it  might  be  thought  he  had  been  in  danger.  He  thus  concluded, 
"  And  now,  my  Lord,  all  you  have  said  or  can  say  in  answer  to 
these  matters  are  but  shadows,  and  therefore  methints  it  were 
your  best  course  to  confess,  and  not  to  justify."* 
*  Harl.  MS.  Ho.  6854.  1  St.  Tr.  1360. 
23* 
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It  SO  happened  that  the  topics  on  which  Essex  had  rehed  in  his 
defence  were  chiefly  tEdien  from  a  letter  which  Bacon  had  penned 
for  him  to  Queen  Ehzabeth.  The  simple-minded  Earl,  unpre- 
pared for  such  duplicity,  and  unable  to  distinguish  between  Ida 
private  friend  and  the  Queen's  counsel,  now  exclaimed,  "  May  it 
please  your  Lordship,  I  miist  produce  Mr.  Bacon  for  a  witness." 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  letter,  whereby, 
"it  will  appear  what  conceit  he  held  of  me,  and  now  otherwise  he 
here  coloureth  and  pleadeth  the  contrary." 

Bacon,  a  httle  abashed,  thus  retorted : — "  My  Lord,  I  spent  more 
hours  to  make  you  a  good  subject  than  upon  any  ma'i  in  the 
world  besides ;  but  since  you  have  stirred  upon  this  point,  my 
Lord,  I  dare  warrant  you  this  letter  will  not  blush  ;  for  I  did  but 

Serforni  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and  ever  laboured  to  have 
one  you  good,  if  it  might  have  been,  and  to  no  other  end ;  for 
what  I  intended  for  your  good  was  wished  from  the  heart,  without 
touch  of  any  man's  honour," 

Essex  made  a  feeUng  appeal  to  the  Peers  sitting  on  his  trial 
against  "these  orators,  who,  out  of  a  form  and  custom  of  speak- 
ing, worild  throw  so  much  criminal  odium  upon  him,  while  answer- 
ing at  the  peril  of  his  hfe  a  paiticulai'  charge  brought  against  him." 
"  And,"  he  said,  in  a  manner  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  heard. him,  "  I  protest  before  the  ever-living  God,  as  he  may 
have  mercy  on  me,  that  my  conscience  is  clear  from  any  disloyal 
thought  or  haiin  to  her  Majesty,  My  desire  ever  hath  been  to  be 
free  from  bloodshed.  If  in  all  my  thoughts  and  purposes  I  did  not 
ever  desire  the  good  estate  of  my  Sovereign  and  country  as  of 
my  own  soul,  1  beseech  the  Lord  to  set  some  mark  upon  me  in 
this  place  for  a  just  vengeance  of  my  untruths  to  all  the  world. 
And  God  which  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  heai'ts,  knoweth  that  I 
never  sought  the  crown  of  England,  noreverwished  to  bo  a  high- 
er degree  than  a  subject.  I  only  sought  to  secure  my  access 
to  the  Queen,  that  I  might  speedily  have  unfolded. my  griefs  rmto 
her  Majesty  against  my  private  enemies,  but  not  to  shed  one  drop 
of  theh  blood.  For  my  religion  it  is  sound,  and  as  I  live  I  mean  to 
die  in  it." 

This  appeal  might  from  sympathy  have  produced  a  verdict  of 
vustguiky,  or  might  have  softened  the  resentment  of  Ehzabeth  ; 
but  to  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  acquittal  or  of  mercy,  Bacon, 
after  again  pointing  out  how  slenderly  he  had  answered  the  ob- 
jections agginsthim,  most  ai'tfully  and  inhumanly  compared  him  to 
the  iJwie  de  Guise,  the  leader  of  the  league  in  France,  who  kept 
in  tutelage  the  last  Prince  of  the  House  of  Valois,  and  wbo  on 
"  the  day  of  the  Banicadoes"  at  Paris,  intending  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  his  Sovereign's  person,  with  the  purpose  of  dethron- 
ing him,  had  such  confidence  in  the  love  of  the  citizens,  that  he 
appeared  to  lead  the  intended  insurrection  in  his  doublet  and  hose, 
attended  with  only  eight  men, — and  who  when  he  was  obhged  to 
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yield,  ihe  King  taking  arms  against  him, — pretended  that  he  had 
merely  contemplated  a  private  quarrel. 

Essex  having  been  condemned,  Elizabeth  wavered  to  the  last 
moment  about  carrying  the  sentence  into  execution.  One  "while 
relenting,  ahe  sent  her  commands,  by  Sir  Edward  Carey,  that  he 
should  not  be  executed; — then,  remembering  his  perverse  obsti- 
nacy,— that  he  scorned  to  ask  her  pardon  or  to  send  her  the  ring, 
the  appointed  pledge  of  love  and  reconciHation, — she  fmrn  time  to 
time  recalled  the  reprieve.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  Bacon  might  have  saved  the  life  of  his  friend, 
either  by  advising  him  or  interceding  for  him.  He  went  not  to  the 
T-Jwer,  aud  although,  "  between  the  armignment  and  my  Lord's 
suffering,  he  was  once  with  the  Queen,  yet  he  durst  not  deal  di- 
rectly for  my  Lord,  as  things  stood."  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that 
"  he  did  commend  her  Majesty's  mercy,  terming  it  to  her  as  an  ex- 
cellent balm  that  did  continually  distil  from  her  sovereign  hands, 
and  made  an  excellent  odour  in  the  senses  of  her  people."  Bat 
while  he  thus  flattered  her,  he  did  not  venture  to  hint  that  her  rep- 
utation for  mercy  would  be  endangered  by  suffering  the  law  to 
take  its  course  against  Essex,  who,  though  technicaUy  guilty  of 
treason,  instead  of  "  imagining  andcompassing  her  death,"  felt  for 
her  the  sincerest  loyalty  and  reverence,  and  would  cheerfully  have 
died  in  her  defence.  Why  did  he  not  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  pi"ay  for  a  pardon  1 — Because,  while  it  was  possi- 
ble that  he  might  have  melted  her,  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
have  offended  her,  and  that  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiice  of  Solicitor 
General  occurring,  he  might  be  again  passed  over. 

Worse  remains  behind.  The  execution  being  deeply  deplored 
and  censmed  by  the  people,  and  Elizabeth,  when  she  afterwards 
appeared  in  public,  being  received  with  the  coldest  silence  instead 
of  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  to  wliich  she  had  been  accustomed  for 
forty  years,  she  wished  a  pamphlet  to  be  written  to  prove  that 
Essex  was  properly  put  to  death,  and  she  selected  Francis  Bacon 
to  write  it.  He,  withotrt  hesitation,  undertook  the  task,  pleased 
"  that  her  Majesty  had  taken  a  liking  of  his  pen,"  and,  with  his 
usual  industry  and  ability,  soon  produced  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
Practices  and  Treasons  of  Robert,  late  Earl  of  Essex." 

No  honoumble  man  would  purchase  Bacon's  subsequent  eleva- 
tion at  the  price  of  being  tlie  author  of  this  publication.  A  mere 
,  report  of  the  trial  for  treason  would  have  been  excusable ;  but,  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  goes  back  to  a  period  when 
they  were  living  together  on  tenns  of  the  closest  intimacy, — when 
Essex  was  entu'ely  under  his  influence ; — and  he  accuses  him  of 
crimes  of  which  he  knew  tliat  the  deceased  was  entu-ely  inno- 
cent Having  begun  by  saying  that  the  favourite  aspired  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Frafectus  Piatorio  under  the  emperors  of  Eome, 
he  charges  him  with  having  formed  a  treasonable  design  when  he 
first  went  Deputy  to  Ireland.  "  For  being  a  man  by  nature  of  an 
high  imagination,  and  a  great  promiser  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
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Others,  he  was  confident  that  if  ho  were  once  the  first  person  in  a 
kingdom,  and  a  sea  between  the  Queen's  seat  and  his,  and  Wales 
the  nearest  land  from  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  got  the  flower  of 
the  English  forces  into  his  hands,  which  he  thought  so  to  intermix 
■with  his  own  followers  as  the  whole  body  should  move  by  his 
spirit,  and  if  he  might  also  have  absolutely  into  his  own  hands  ^o- 
testatem  vUee  et  necis  et  arhitriimi,  beUi  et  pads  over  the  rebels,  he 
should  be  able  to  make  that  place  of  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  as  a 
rise  or  step  to  ascend  to  his  desired  greatness  in  England."  Next, 
all  his  proceedings  in  Ireland  are  converted  into  overt  acts  of  this 
treasonable  design.  But  none  knew  better  than  Bacon  that, 
though  Essex's  &ish  policy  had  been  unwise  and  unfortunate,  he 
had  most  earnestly  done  his  best  to  serve  his  country,  and  that 
when,  he  returned  he  bad  been  both  publicly  and  privately  absolv- 
ed of  all  disloyalty, — the  only  charge  maintained  against  him  be- 
ing, that  he  had  acted  in  some  instances  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions.— In  the  report  of  the  trial,  several  material  passages  of  the 
depositions  favourable  to  the  accused  are  omitted  ;  and  in  tbe  ori- 
ginals preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Offices,  and  verified  by  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  Edwurd  Coke,  there  may  be  seen  opposite 
these  passages,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bacon,  the  abbreviated 
direction — "  oto,"* 

Bacon  vainly  attempts  to  mitigate  his  own  infamy  by  saying, 
"  Never  Secretary  had  more  particular  and  express  directions 
in  every  point  how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;" — adding  that  after 
the  first  draught,  it  was  materially  altered  by  certain  council- 
lors to  whom  it  was  propounded  by  her  Majesty's  appointment, 
— he  himself  giving  only  words  and  form  of  style.  After  the 
specimen  I  have  exhibited,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  assevera- 
tion ? — "  their  Lordships  and  myself  both  were  as  religious  and 
curious  ot  truth  as  desirous  of  satisfaction." 

The  base  ingratitude  and  the  slavish  meanness  manifested 
by  Bacon  on  this  occasion  called  forth  the  general  indignation 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  afterwards  tried  to  soften  this  by 
his  "  Apology,  addressed  to  Mountjoy  Earl  of  Devonshire," — a 
tract  from  which  I  have  taken  most  of  the  facts  on  which  my  cen- 
sure is  founded,  and  which  seals  his  condemnation  with  posterity; 
as  it  not  only  admits  these  facts,  but  shows  that  he  had  before  lus 
eyes  no  just  standard  of  honour,  and  that  in  the  race  of  ambition 
he  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong.! 

*  Tliis  meiani^liuly  discovery  wns  mrula  by  my  fi'ienil  Mr  Jiu'dinc,  See  his 
Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  232, 

t  He  begins  by  giving  a  falsa  accoant  of  the  origia  of  his  cotinaction  wiih  Essex  r 
"  I  loved  my  countiy  mom  than  was  answerable  to  my  forliine,  and  I  held  my  Loi'd 
to  be  the  fiitest  instroment  lo  do  good  to  the  state,  and  tber«foie  I  applied  myself* 
lo  him,"  &o.  He  knew  well  tiiat  Iha  precocious  boy  was  wholly  unfit  lo  be  a 
minister  of  stale,  and  he  applied  himself  to  him  because  be  hoped  for  advancement 
from  the  new  favourite. 
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A  zealoxis  advocate,  however,  has  sprung  up,  who,  considering 
-Bacon  to  be  the  purest  as  well  as  the  "  wisest  and  brightest  of 
mankind,"  pronounces  his  conduct  through  the  whole  course  of 
these  transactions  to  be  deserving  of  high  admiration.*  It  will  be 
necessary  to  do  little  more  than  notice  the  heads  of  the  defence 
or  panegyric.  1.  "  Bacon  did  well  in  preferring  the  Queen  to  Es- 
sex, as  she  had  been  so  land  to  him ;  and,  instead  of  pampering 
him  with  good  things,  made  him  for  his  advantage  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth."  This  seems  to  proceed  on  the  ranting  and  absurd 
maxim  in  the  "  Apology,"  that  "  every  honest  man  that  hath  his 
heart  well  planted  will  forsake  his  friend  rather  than  forsake  his 
King."  Friendship  cannot  justify  treason  or  any  violation  pf  the 
law ;  but  are  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  to  be  snapt  asunder  by 
the  caprice  of  any  crowned  head?  Elizabeth  bad  conferred  no 
personal  obligations  on  Bacon;  she  had  refused  him  the  profes- 
sional advancement  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled;  and  her  only 
object  -was  to  make  the  most  of  him  at  the  least  cost.  2.  "  Bacon 
w^as  bound  to  appear  as  counsel  against  Esses,  according  to  pro- 
fessional etiquette."  Suppose '  that  his  dearly  beloved  brother, 
Anthony,  who  w^as  in  the  service  of  Essex,  had  taken  part  with 
him  in  the  insurrection  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  had  been  pro- 
secuted for  high  treason,  must  Francis  have  appeared  as  counsel 
against  him,  and  racked  his  ingenuity  that  his  brother  might  be 
hanged,  emlDowelled,  beheaded,  and  quartered  ?  Etiquette  can- 
not be  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  or  the  dictates  of  moral- 
ity. A  dispensation  might  easily  have  been  obtained,  if  there  had 
been  a  willingness  to  renounce  the  advantage  and  ecJat  of  the  ap- 
pearance. 3  "  Essex  had  abused  his  friendship,  and  had  assum- 
ed the  dissembling  attitude  of  humility  and  penitence  that  he 
might  more  securely  aim  a  blow  at  the  very  life  of  his  royal  bene- 
factress." This  is  an  utter  misrepresentation  of  the  object  of  Es- 
sex's insurrection ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  not  engaged  in'it  tiU  Eacon 
had  selfishly  thrown  him  off;  and  Essex's  public  crime  could  not 
cancel  the  claims  of  private  friendship,  which  he  had  never  vio- 
lated. But,  4.  "  Bacon  was  bound  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring 
his  a4.vaneement,  as  he  meant  to  use  power,  when  attained,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind."  Will  the  end  justify  the  means  ?  and 
was  he  not  more  likely  to  improve  the  world  by  devoting  himself 
to  the  completion  of  the  Ihstauratio  Magna,  tiian  by  struggling 
to  obtain  the  Great  Seal,  which  ■  he  might  lose  by  taking  a 
bribe  ? 

For  some  time  after  Essex's  execution,  Bacon  v/as  looked  upon 
with  great  aversion;  and,  from  the  natm-al  tendency  of  mankind  to 
exaggerate,  he  was  even  suspected  of  having  actively  prompted 
that  measure. 

But  it  is  marvellous  to  witness  what  men  of  brilliant  talents,  and 
of  enterprise  and  energy,  may  accomplish,  in  making  the  public 

*  Monl.igii'a  Lifu  of  Bacon. 
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forget  their  errors  and  misconduct  by  means  of  drawing  the  pnbhc 
attention  to  themselves  in  new  situations  and  c■ucum^t1n^e'^ 

Parliament  meeting  a  few  months  aftei  the  execution  of  Esse'? 
ro  irni  l  that  event  which  had  so  deeply  inteiested  the  na 
l-  ''^'  ''  tion  was,  for  a  time  almost  forgotten  m  the  excite 
ment  occasioned  by  the  Qneen  s  fainting  tit  on  the  thione  the 
shutting  out  of  the  Commons  from  the  House  of  Loids  when  the 
royal  speech  was  delivered,  and  the  eiTorts  made  to  put  drwn  the 
frightful  grievance  of  monopoHes  *  Bacon  bemg  again  letumed 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Common';  we  may  behe\e  that  he 
was  at  iicst  not  only  shunned  by  the  friends  of  Essex  but  looked 
upon  very  coldly  by  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions  He  was  de 
termined  to  regain  his  ascendancy  In  the  exercise  of  the  pnvi 
lege  which  then  belonged  to  the  representives  of  the  people  and 
still  belongs  to  Peers,  of  laying  bills  on  the  table  without  pre- 
viously asking  leave  to  bring  them  in,  he  immediately  introduced 
a  bill  "  for  the  better  suppressing  abuses  in  weights  and  measures," 
saying,  "  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  bid  of  state  nor  of  novelty,  hke 
a  stately  gallery  for  pleasure,  but  neither  to  live  in  nor  sleep  in; 
but  this  bill  is  a  bill  of  repose,  of  quiet,  of  profit,  of  true  and  just 
dealings.  The  fault  of  using  false  weights  and  measuresis  grown 
so  intolerable  and  common,  that  if  you  would  build  churches  you 
shall  not  need  for  battlements  and  halls,  other  than  false  weights 
of  lead  and  brass.  I  liken  this  bill  to  that  sentence  of  the  poet 
who  set  this  as  a  paradox  in  the  forefront  of  his  book:  IHrst  wazer, 
then,  gold,  preferring  necessity  before  pleasure.  And  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  things  necessary  in  use  are  better  than  things 
which  are  glorious  in  estimation,"  He  said  he  would  speak  to 
every  particular  clause  "at  the  passing  of  the  bill."  But  he  was 
not  able  to  carry  it,  and  the  subject  remained  for  legislation  in  the 
reign  of  Wilham  IV. 

A  supply  being  proposed  greater  than  was  ever  previously  grant- 
ed (four  subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths),  Bacon  warmly  supported 
it,  and  ridiculed  a  motion  for  exempting  "  three  pound  men,"  saying, 
"dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo;"  therefore,  the  poor  as  well  aa  the  rich 
should  pay. 

This  drew  upon  him  a  sarcasm  from  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  then 
at  variance  with  the  Court,  who  (without  quoting  Hansard)  refer- 
red to  Bacon's  famous  patriotic  speech,  and  said  "  that  he  was 
afraid  our  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  would  hear  of  our  selling  our 
pots  and  pans  to  pay  subsidies,  JDulcis  tractus  pari  Jugo,  says  an 
honourable  person.  Call  you  this  par  jugwm,  when  a  poor  man 
pay.s  as  much  as  a  rich,  and  peradventure  his  estate  Is  no  better 
than  he  is  set  at,  when  our  estates,  that  be  30^.  or  AOl  in  the 
Queen's  books,  are  not  the  hundredth  part  of  our  wealth  ?  There- 
fore, it  is  not  duhis  not  par."  The  supply,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority. 

*  Ante,  p,  19B. 
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But  the  great  question  of  the  session  was  mokopoly, — on 
which  Bacon  took  a  most  discreditable  part.  The  grievance  of 
grants  of  the  exclusive  right  to  deal  in  commodities  had  become 
altogether  insupportable,  and  had  caused  the  deepest  ferment 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  society 
could  subsist  at  a  time- when  almost  all  matters  of  household  con- 
sumption or  commercial  adventure  (with  the  exception  of  bread, 
which  was  expected  soon  to  he  included)  were  assigned  over  to 
monopolists,  who  were  so  exorbitant  in  theit  demands  that  they 
sometimes  raised  prices  tenfold ;  and  who,  to  secure  themselves 
against  encroachments,  were  armed  with  high  and  arbitrary  pow- 
ers to  search  eveiy  where  for  contraband,  and  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple at  pleasure.  A  declaratory  bill  having  been  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Hide  to  put  down  the  grievance,  and  to  restore 
common-law  freedom  of  trade,  it  was  thus  opposed  by — 

Mr,  Francis  Bacon.  "  The  bill  is  very  injurious  and  ridiculous  ; 
injuTiovs,  in  that  it  taketh,  or  rather  sweepeth  away  her  Majesty's 
prerogative ;  and  ridiculous,  in  that  there  is  a  proviso  that  the 
statute  shall  not  extend  to  grants  made  to  corporations ;  that  is  a 
gall  to  sweeten  the  bill  withal ;  it  is  only  to  make  fools  fain,  All 
men  of  the  law^  know,  that  a  bill  which  is  only  expository,  to  ex- 
poand  the  common-law,  doth  enact  nothing  ;  neither  is  any  pro- 
raise  of  good  therein," 

Mr  Secretary  Cecil  quoted  Bracton :  "  Prerogativum  nostriim 
nemo  audeat  disputare;"  adding  "and  for  my  r -^  „-  -p^-  -, 
own  pait,  I  like  not  these  courses  should  be  L  ^°^-  ^^'  ^''^'-  J 
taken  ;  and  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  perform  the  charge  her  Maj- 
esty gave  rmto  you  in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  not  to  re- 
ceive bills  of  this  nature :  for  her  Majesty's  ears  be  open  to  all 
grievEinces,  and  her  hand  stretched  out  to  eveiy  man's  petition."* 

The  House,  nevertheless,  showed  such  a  determined  spirit  tliat 
the  Queen  was  compelled  to  yield ;  and  she  wisely  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion  by  sending  a  message,  through  the  Searkor,  that 
tlio  monopohes  should  be  cancelled.  Bacon  did  not  openly  retract 
his  defence  of  them :  but  Secretary  Cecil  now  observed,  "there 
is  no  patent  whereof  the  execution,  as  I  take  it,  hath  not  been 
injurious.  Would  that  there  never  bad  been  any  granted.  I  hope 
there  shall  never  be  more."  Whereupon  there  were  loud  cheers, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time :  "  all  the  House  said  AMEB,"t 
There  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  our  constitutional  histoiy, 
than  to  trace  the  growing  power  and  iniluence  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  increasing  w^ealth  and  intelligence  of  the  mid- 
dling orders  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not%vith8taiidiug  the 
arbitrary  orders  which  she  issued  to  Ihem,  and  her  habit,  hardly 
considered  illegal,  of  sending  members  to  gaol  when  they  ofiend- 
ed  her.  The  abolishers  of  monopolies  were  the  fathers  of  those 
who,   in  the  next  generation,  passed  "  the  Petition  of  E-ight," 

*  1  Pad.  Hist.  934.  t  IMd, 
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and  assembled  in   the  Long   PaTliament, — Bacon    himself  lived 
to  see  both   Houses  unanimous  in  putting  down  judicial  comip- 

la  this  reign  he  did  not  agaiu  take  part  in  any  affairs  of  impor- 
f  D  16031  *^'^''®-  Like  the  Cecils,  he  was  turning  his  eyes  to 
^*'    ■  'J    the  north,  where  the  rising  light  he  was  desirous  to 

worship  was  to  appear. 


CHAPTEU  LIV. 


Bag  OS  had  not  contrived  to  open  any  direct  communication  with 
James  during  Elizabeth's  life ; — but  no  sooner  had  she  breathed 
her  last  at  Eichmond,  than  he  took  active  steps  to  recommend  him- 
fivr  <>A  iRrtq  1  ^^^^^ '^^° '^^™''^'°'^^'^^^-     He  first  wrote  letters 

[MARCH  ^4,  ibUd.j  ^^  Fo^iys_  a  confidential  person  at  the  Scottish 
courts,  to  be  shown  to  James, — in  which  (among  other  fialteriesj, 
he  says,  "  We  all  thirst  after  the  King's  coming,  accounting  all  this 
but  as  the  drawing  of  the  day  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  till  we 
have  his  pveseuce."*  He  wrote  similar  letters  to  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner,  au  Enghshman,  who  had  gone  down  to  salute  James,  and 
was  made  governor  to  Prince  Henry, — to  Dr.  Morrison,  physician 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  confidence  of  James, — and  to  Lord  Kinlosse, 
his  prime  favourite,  who  strangely  enough,  for  want  of  a  place  for 
which  liewas  fitter,  was  made  Masterofthe  Rolls.  Inafewdays 
after  he  addressed  a  letter  directed  to  James  himself  Having 
heard  of  his  pedantic  taste,  he  thus  tries  to  suit  it :  "  It  may  please 
your  most  excellent  Majesty, — It  is  observed  by  some  upon  a 
place  in  the  Canticles,  £!go  stent  Jios-  camvpi  et  HHufn  coavallkwi,  that 
a  dwpari,  it  is  not  said.  Ego  swmjlos  korti  et  lUimK  monUwn,  because 
the  majesty  of  that  person  is  not  inclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropria- 
ted to  the  great."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  would  not 
have  made  oblation  of  himself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberty 
which  he  enjoyed  with  his  late  dear  sovereign  Mistress, — "  a  prin- 
cess happy  in  all  things,  but  most,  happy  in  such  a  successor."! 

*  Works,  vol.  y.  272. 

t  This  seems  to  liave  nfforded  a  happy  hinl  fur  the  famons  DedicHlion  ("  with 
a  doable  aspect ")  of  a  liiw-l>ook  to  Lord  Eldoit  by  a  genlleman,  who,  after  obtain- 
ing permission  to  dedicate  to  him,  and  hcforo  the  hook  was  published,  seeing  his 
intended  patron  guddenl;  turned  out  of  oSice, — after  some  compliments  to  depart- 
ing greatness,  says,  '  hut  year  felicity  is  that  yon  eontemplato  in  youi-  saecessor  a 
JevBOn  whoso  judgment  will  enable  him  toapjjreciate  yonr  merits,  and  whose  talents 
ave  procured  him  a  iiaino  among  the  eminwril  lawyers  of  his  country." — Raithhj's 
Edtlion  of  y^non. 
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Having  extolled  the  services  of  old  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  brother 
Anthony,  and  modestly  alkiding  to  his  own,  he  thus  shows  the 
measure  he  had  taken  of  the  discernment  and  taste  of  King  James. 
"  And  therefore,  most  high  and  mighty  King,  my  most  dear  and 
dread  Sovereign  Lord,  since  now  the  corner-stone  is  laid  of  the 
mightiest  monarchy  in  Europe,  and'  that  God  above  who  hath  ever 
a  hand  in  bridling  the  floods  and  motions  both  of  tlie  seas  and  of 
people's  hearts,  hath  by  the  miraculous  and  universal  consent,  the 
more  strange  because  it  jiroceedeth  from  such  diversity  of  causes 
in  your  coming  in,  given  a  sign  and  token  of  great  happiness  in 
the  continuance  of  your  reign, — I  think  there  is  no  subject  of  your 
Majesty's  which  loveth  tliis  island,  andisnot  hollow  and  unworthy, 
whose  heart  is  not  set  on  fire  not  only  to  bring  you  peace -offerLngs 
to  make  you  propitious,  but  to  sacrifice  himself  a  burnt- offering  or 
liolocaiist  to  your  Majesty's  service."* 

Nevertheless,  by  some  accident,  Bacon's  name  was  omitted  in 
the  first  warrant  sent  from  Holyrood,  for  continuing  different  per- 
sons connected  with  the  law  in  their  ofiices  ;  but  on  the  2lst  of 
April,  when  James  had  reached  Worksopp  in  his  progress  to  the 
south,  he  addressed  another  warrajit  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  whereby, 
after  reciting  that  he  had  been  informed  that  Francis  Bacon,  Esq., 
was  one  of  the  leai-ned  counsel  to  the  late  Queen  by  special  com- 
mandment, he  says,  "  Therefore  we  do  require  you  to  signify  our 
pleasure  to  him  and  others  to  whom  it  shall  appertain  tobe  thereof 
certified,  that  our  meaning  is  he  shall  continue  to  be  of  our  learned 
counsel  in  such  maimer  as  before  he  was  to  the  Queen." 

As  James  approached.  Bacon  sent  him  the  draught  of  a  procla- 
mation which  he  recommended  to  be  issued, — "giving  assurance 
that  no  man's  virtue  should  be  left  idle,  unemployed,  or  unreward- 
ed ;"  but  it  was  not  adopted,  as  greater  exjiectations  of  advance- 
ment had  been  already  excited  tlian  could  possibly  be  gratified. 

Immediately  on  the  King's  arrival  at  Whitehall,  Bacon  was 
presented  to  him,  and  had  a  promise  of  private  access.  He  thus 
confidentially  describes  James  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  not  yet  been  at  Court : — "  His  speech  is  swift  and  cursory, 
and  in  the  fuD  dialect  of  bis  country;  in  speech  of  business, 
short;  in  speech  of  discourse,  large.  He  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  such  as  he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any  fash- 
ions of  his  own.  He  is  thought  somewhat  general  in  his  favours, 
and  his  virtue  of  access  is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad  and 
in  press  than  that  he  giveth  easy  audience.  He  ht^teneth  to  a 
mixture  of  both  kingdoms  faster  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I 
told  your  Lordship,  once  before,  that  methonght  his  Majesty  rather 
asked  counsel  of  the  time  past  than  of  the  time  to  comet;  but  it 
is  yet  early  to  ground  any  setUed  opinion." 

*  Woilia,  vol.  V.  876, 

t  Baion  iiii  media  rely  distovei-eiJ  this  defect  in  the  Stuart  cliaracter,  which  proved 
fatul  10  llie  dynasty. 
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He  pretendeil  that  he  had  formed  a  resohifion  to  devote  himself 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  philosophy,  saying : — "  My  ambition 
now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen,  whereby  I  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  memory  and  merit  of  the  times  succeeding."*  But  in 
reality  a  ludicrous  anxiety  had  entered  the  mind  of  the  great  Ba- 
con— that  he  might  be  dubbed  a  knight,  and  in  creditable  fashion. 
Under  the  Tndors,  knighthood  was  a  distinction  reserved  to  grace 
the  highest  offices,  and  to  reward  the  most  eminent  services. 
James,  from  his  accession,  lavished  it  on  almost  all  who  solicited 
it,  and  turned  it  into  a  source  of  profit,  by  compelling  all  who  had 
land  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  pounds  to  submit  to  it  on  pay- 
ment of  high  fees,  or  to  compound  for  it  according  to  their  ability. 
Bacon,  perhaps,  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  escaping  it,  but  for  the  special  reasons  he  assigns  in 
the  following  letter  to  Cecil,  soliciting  that  it  might  be  conferred 
,j  ,,  >  upon  him: — "It  may  pleas^e  your  good  Lordship — 
I  'J     for  this  divulged  and  almost  prostituted  title  of  knight- 

hood, I  could,  without  charge,  by  your  honour's  mean,  be  content 
to  have  it,  both  because  of  this  late  disgracet,  and  because  I  have 
three  new  knights  in  my  mess  in  Gray's  Inn  commons,  and  be- 
cause I  have  found  out  an  Alderman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maid- 
en, to  my  liking.  So  as  if  your  honour  will  find  the  time,  I  will 
come  to  the  Court  from  Gorhambury  upon  any  warning." 

A  promise  being  obtained,  he  now  writes  to  Cecil,  praying  that 
,j  J  (, .  be  should  be  knighted  privately  by  himself. — "  For  my 
L  ULY  .J  jjji^ji^ii(jod  I  wish  the  manner  might  be  such  as  might 
grace  me,  since  the  matter  will  not — I  mean  that  I  might  be 
merely  gregarious  in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand."  In 
this  desire  for  a  solitary  ceremony  he  was  disappointed,  and  on 
the  23d  of  July,  the  day  of  the  coronation,  he  was  obUged  to  kneel 
down  with  a  mob  of  above  300,  and  to  receive  a  stroke  of  a  sword 
from  James,  who  was  almost  frightened  to  handle  it  or  look  at  it 
even  when  so  used.  However,  he  rose  Sir  Francis ;  he  was  as 
good  as  the  other  members  of  his  mess  at  Gray's  Irm,  and  tJie 
handsome  and  rich  Miss  Earnham  speedily  became  Lady  Bacon. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  was  a  match  of  mere  convenience,  and  not 
very  auspicious. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  Bacon  experienced 
some  embarrassment  from  the  part  he  had  taken  against  Essex, — 
there  being  a  strong  manifestation  of  affection  towards  the  memo- 
ry of  that  nobleman,  and  in  favour  of  the  party  who  had  supported 
him.  The  Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  as  the  enlightened  pat- 
ron and  and  generous  friend  of  Shakapeare,  had  been  tried  for 
treason,  and  convicted,  and  receiving  arespite,  had  been  kept  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  His  pardon 
was  now  expected,  and  crowds  went  to  visit  him  while  he  still  re- 

*  Letler  to  Cecil,  July  8,  1603. 

1  I  do  not  know  what  tliis  rel'cra  ro,  I  do  not  find  tlint  he  complained  of  ihc  re- 
appoictinent  of  Coke  and  Fleming  as  AttorDej  aiid  Soliuitor  General. 
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mained  in  confinement.  Among  these  Bacon  did  not  venture  to 
show  himself,  but  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  betraying  a  deep 
consciousness  of  having  done  -what  ■was  wrong.  "  Yet,"  says  he 
(clearly  reflecting  on  his  honoured  mistress),  "  it  is  as  true  as  a  thing 
that  God  kuoweth,  that  this  change  hath  wrought  in  me  no  other 
change  towards  your  Lordship  than  this,  that  I  may  safely  be  that 
to  yon  now  which  I  was  truly  before."* 

This  meanness  excited  nothing  but  disgust,  and  there  was  such 
strong  expression  of  resentment  against  him,  that,  instead  of  wait- 
ing quietly  till  the  public  should  be  occupied  with  other  subjects, 
he  very  imprudently  published  "  The  Apology  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con in  certain  Imputations  concerning  the  late  Earl  of  Essex," 
which  has  injured  him  more  with  posterity  than  all  the  attacks 
upon  him  by  his  enemies. 

His  first  appearance  in  public,  in  the  new  reign,  was  as  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  on  the  trial  of  Sir  rj^^^  ,j  ipno  i 
Walter  Ealeigh,  arising  out  of  the  conspiracy     '^         '      '  '' 

to  put  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted by  Coke,  the  Attorney  General,  to  address  the  jury,  or  even 
to  examine  any  of  the  witnesses;  and,  in  his  present  depressed 
state,  he  was  rather  pleased  to  escape  from  public  observation. 
If  he  had  any  malignity     tm     tl  b     n  abundantly  gratified 

by  witnessing  the  niann  n  h  h  h  b  wb  ating  rival  exposed 
himself  on  this  occasion  t 

When  James's  fii-st  pi  tut        th      pring  of  the  follow- 

ing year,  Bacon  again  1  h  t   and     rivr.RrrriQ  ifin^i 

made  the  world  forget,   f      tf  h     p     t     I^'^eoit  J^.  if^U^.J 

misconduct.     Being  ret    n  d  t    tl      H  f  Commons  both  for 

St.  Alljans's  and  Ipswich,  he  chose  to  serve  foi  the  latter  borough, 

*  Works,  T.  asi. 

t  Coke  stopping  Raleigh  in  iiis  defence,  denonnced  him  as  on  aCheisl,  and  saj- 
iiig  he  hnil  nn  English  face  bul  a  Spanish  heart,  Cecil,  one  of  iho  Cora iiiissi oners, 
aiid,  "  Be  not  so  impatient,  Mr.  Attorney;  giveliim  leave  to  spealc." 

Coke-  "If  I  may  not  bo  patiently  hoard,  you  will  encourage  traitors  and  dig- 
oonrngo  us.  I  am  the  King's  awom  seryonl,  atid  I  must  spaalc.  If  he  bo  guilty,  ba 
is  a  irnitor  ;  if  not,  deliver  him." 

Note.  Mr.  Attorney  sal.  down  in  a  chafe,  and  would  speak  no  more  nntil  the 
Commissioners  urged  and  entreated  him.  Afier  much  ado  he  went  on,  and  made 
a  long  repetition  of  all  the  evidence  for  the  direetion  of  the  jury;  and  at  tha  re- 
pealing of  some  things  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  interrupted  him,  and  said  he  did  him 

Cote.  "  Thou  art  the  most  tIIb  and  execrable  trailer  that  ever  lived." 

Ralei'fih.  "You  speak  indisereotly,  barbarously,  and  nncivilly." 

Voire'.  "  I  want  noids  Biiffltient  to  express  your  vipefous  treasons." 

Raleigh  "  I  think  yon  want  words,  indeed,  (or  yon  have  B|joken  one  thing  half  s 

CuAe,  "  Tbon  art  an  odions  fellow;  tbynamois  hateful  to  all  the  realm  of  Eng- 
liind  for  tiiy  pi'ido." 

Ritlfiilh.  "  It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  mansuvin^  cast  between  yoii  and  me,  Mr. 
Attorney." 

Coke  "Well,  I  will  now  miike  it  appear  lo  the  world  that  there  never  livtd  a 
viler  viper  upon  the  face  uf  the  tmnh  than  thou."— 2  8i.  Tr.  26. 
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which  certainly  had  a.  most  active  and  able  representative.  Dur- 
ing this  session  he  spoke  in  every  debate,  he  sat  upon  tw^enty-nine 
committees,  and  he  contrived  to  make  himself  popular,  by  stand- 
ing up  for  a  redress  of  grievances, — and  a  special  favourite  of  the 
King,  by  supporting  James's  pet  plan  of  a  union  with  Scotland. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  negotiating  this 
great  measure,  and  did  all  he  could  to  soften  the  prejudices  of  the 
English  ]iation  against  it. 

Soon  af^er  the  prorogation,  as  e  mark  of  royal  approbation,  he 
was  re-appointed  King's  Counsel,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a 
year*,  and  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a  year  wtis  granted  to  him 
for  special  services  rendered  to  the  Crown  by  his  deceased  broth- 
er Anthony  and  himself  By  the  death  of  this  brother  he  had 
recently  come  into  possession  of  Gorhambury,  and  other  landed 
property,  but  he  was  still  occasionally  obliged  to  boiTow  money  by 
pawning  his  valuables. + 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Bacon  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  Provost  of  Eton,  and  on  his  return  addressed  an 
.  interesting  letter  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  education,  enclosing 
a  bact  entitled  "  Helps  to  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  which  strong- 
ly inculcated  improved  methods  of  study. 

Soon  after  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  with 
proposals  to  write  a  History  of  England ;  and  he  prepared  a  work, 
inscribed  to  the  King,  "  Of  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,"  with  the  courtly  motto,  "  Fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona 
norint."t 

To  the  composition  of  such  fugitive  pieces  he  must  have  re- 
sorted as  a  recreation  while  he  was  elaborating  his  noble  treatise 
on  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  which  appeared  in  1605,  and 
exceeded  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  it.  His 
fame  as  a  philosopher  and  a  fine  writer  was  now  for  ever  esta- 
blished. 

Yet  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  November,  he  plunged 
into  business  with  unabated  ardour.  When  the  excitement  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  subsided,  he  once  more  brought  forward 
his  project  for  improving  the  law  by  abolishing  "  Wardship"  and 
r  16051    the  other  grievances  of  "  Tenure  in  chivalry;"  he 

'   ■     '  ■'    made  speeches  as  well  as  Wi*ote  pamphlets  in  sup- 

port of  the  Union ;  and  he  was  as  active  as  ever  both  in  debate 
and  in  committees. 

But  he  become  much  soured  by  the  reflection  that  he  derived 

*  This  salary  of  40/.  a  year,  wiih  an  allowsnee  of  atationety.  waa  conlinuotl  to 
all  King's  Counsel  dawn  lo  tlio  reign  of  William  IV.,  when  it  was  very  properly 
nithdtavfn,  King's  counsielsliip  becoming  a  grarfe  in  llie  profession  of  the  law  in- 
stead of  Bti  offica.  But  the  tnoderalo  sakrj^  of  the  Attorney  GeniriU  vias  swept 
away  M  the  same  time,  although  ho  wb»  still  compelled  to  pay  the  land  tax  upon  it. 

t  In  the  Egerton  Papers  there  is  a  receipt,  under  date  AugitatSl,  16»4,f'roiii  a 
money-lender,  for  "ajeifell  of  Snsannali  sett  with  diamonds  anil  rubjs,"  on  which 
he  had  advanced  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knt.,  tOl.—p.  3M. 

t  Works,  V.  393. 
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little  reward  beyond  praise  for  all  liig  exertions.  He  was  so  much 
occupied  with  politics  while  parliament  was  sitting,  and  widi  liter- 
ature during  the  recess,  that  Ilia  private  practice  at  ^e  bar  was  ex- 
tremely slender,  and  now^  in  his  47th  year  he  could  hardly  bear  the 
ill  luck  by  which  his  official  advancement  had  been  so  long  delayed, 

Coke,  the  Attorney- General,  envying  the  fame  which  Bacon  had 
acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his  writings, — which, 
he  pretended  to  despise, — still  did  every  thing  in  hia  power  to  de- 
press him,  and  they  had  an  interchange  of  sarcasms  from  time  to 
time,  although  they  had  not  again  forgot  the  rules  of  propiiety  so 
far  aa  in  their  faanous  altercation  in  the  time  of  Elizabetli.  But 
Coke's  insolence  increasing,  and  the  recurrence  of  such  a  scene 
seeming  not  improbable.  Bacon  wrote  him  the  following  letter  of 
expostulation : 

"  Mr.  Attorney, 

"  I  thought  best  once  for  all  to  let  you  know  in  plainness  what 
I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall  find  of  me.  Yon  take  to  yourself 
a  liberty  to  disgrace  and  disable  my  law,  my  experience,  my  dis- 
cretion. What  it  pleaseth  you,  I  pray,  think  of  me:  I  am  one 
that  knows  both  mine  own  wants  and  other  men's,  and  it  may  be 
perchance  that  mine  mend  w^hen  others  stand  at  a  stay.  And 
surely  I  may  not  endure  in  public  place  to  be  wronged  with- 
out repelling  the  same  to  my  best  advantage  to  right  myself.  You 
arc  great,  and  therefore  have  the  more  enviers,  which  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since  the  time  I  missed 
the  Solicitor's  place,  the  rather  I  tliink  by  your  means,  I  cannot 
expect  that  you  and  I  shall  ever  serve  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
together;  but  either  to  serve  with  another  upon  your  remove,  or  to 
step  into  some  other  course;  so  aa  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I  was 
from  any  occasion  of  unworthy  confonning  myself  to  you,  more 
than  general  good  manners  or  your  particular  good  usage  shall 
provoke ;  and  if  you  had  not  been  short-sighted  in  your  own  for- 
tune, as  I  think,  you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me.  But  that 
tide  is  passed.  I  write  not  this  to  show  my  friends  what  a  brave 
letter  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Attorney;  I  have  none  of  those  hu- 
mours ;  but  that  I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the  more 
decent  caniage  of  my  Master's  service,  and  to  our  particular  better 
understanding  one  of  another.  This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered 
by  you  in  deed  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  worse  for 
us  both;  else  it  is  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which  for  a  much  smaller 
matter  I  would  have  adventured.  So  this  being  to  yourself  X  for 
my  part  rest."* 

Soon  after  tliis  letter  was  written,  the  bar  was  relieved  from  the 
tyrant  who  had  ruled  over  it  so  long  with  a  rod  [jyp,g  qq  jgQg  i 
of  iron,  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  Edward   Coke     '  '  * 

to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commons  Pleaa  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gawdey.     In  contemplation  of  this  move. 
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Bacon  had  written  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  now  Eail  of  Salisbury^ 
and  Prime  Minister,  in  which  he  says, 

"  It  ia  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Plea:  in  case  the  Solicitor  rise,  I  would  be  glad  now  at  last 
to  be  Solicitor;  chiefly  because  I  think  it  wonld  increase  my  prac- 
tice, wherein,  God  blessing  me  a  few  x-eai-s,  I  may  mend  my  state, 
and  so  after  fall  to  ray  studies  at  eape ;  whereof  one  is  requisite 
for  my  body,  and  the  other  serveth  for  iny  mind ;  wherein  if  I  shaU 
find  your  Lordship's  favour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I  have 
■been,  which  may  make  me  also  more  wise.  I  have  small  store  of 
means  about  the  King,  and  to  sue  myself  is  not  fit;  and  tlierefore  I 
shall  leave  it  to  God,  his  Majesty,  and  your  Lordship,  for  I  must 
still  be  next  the  door,  I  thank  God  in  these  transitory  things  I  am 
well  resolved."  t 

Notwithstanding  this  olifected  calmness,  he  immediately  addres- 
sed another  letter  to  Salisbury  betraying  great  anxiety 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  stand  foi,  m  desmng 
to  come  into  the  Solicitor's  place;  for  I  know  well  it  is  not  the 
thing  it  hath  been, — tune  having  wrought  alteration  both  m  the 
profession  and  in  the  special  place.  Yet  because  I  think  it  will 
increase  my  practice,  and  that  it  may  satisfy  my  friends,  and  be- 
cause I  have  been  voiced  to  it,  I  would  be  glad  it  weie  done 
Wherein  I  may  say  to  your  Lordship  in  the  confidence  of  your 
poor  kinsman,  and  of  a  man  by  you  advanced,  Tu  uJfm  fer  opem, 
qui  spem  dedisti;  for  I  am  sure  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man 
living  to  have  received  from  another  more  significant  and  com- 
fortable words  of  hope,  your  Lordship  Ijeing  pleased  to  tell  me 
during  the  course  of  my  last  service,  that  you  would  raise  me,  and 
that  when  you  had  resolved  to  raise  a  man  you  weie  more  caieful 
of  him  than  yourself;  and  that  what  you  had  done  foi  me  in  my 
marriage  was  a  benefit  to  me,  but  of  no  use  to  youi  Loidship,  and 
therefore  I  might  assure  myself  you  would  not  leave  me  there ; — 
with  many  like  speeches,  which  I  know  my  duty  too  well  to  take 
any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a  thankful  remembrance.  And 
I  acknowledge,  and  all  the  world  knowetb,  that  your  Lordship  is 
no  dealer  of  holy  wnter,  hut  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  part,  I  am 
of  a  sure  ground  that  I  have  committed  notliing  that  may  deserve 
alteration.  And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  Iiordship  wiU  finish  a 
good  work,  and  consider  that  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  that 
I  am  now  in  vergentibus  atmis.  .And  although  I  know  that  your 
fortune  is  not  to  need  an  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  you  my  fii-st  and  best  fruits  ;  and  to  supply  as, 
much  as  in  me  lieth  worthiness  by  thankfuhiess."1" 

Bacon  was  again  disappointed.  From  some  intrigue  not  ex- 
plained to  us,  of  which  his  old  enemy  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  the 
author.  Sir  Henry  Hobai-t  was  put  into  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  there  was  no  vacancy  in  that  of  SoUcitor.     He  express 

'  Works,  V,  298.  +  Ibid.  299. 
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ed  such  deep  resentment,  that  an  expedient  was  proposed  to  cre- 
ate a  vacancy  by  making  Fleming,  the  Solicitor  General,  King's 
Serjeant,  with  a  promise  of  farther  promotion.  But  difficulties 
and  delay  arising  in  carrying  through  this  job,  Bacon  sought  to 
quicken  it  by  the  following  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 

"  It  may  please  your  good  Lordship : — As  I  conceived  it  to  be 
a  resolution,  both  with  his  ma-iesty  and  among  your  Lordships  of 
his  Council,  that  I  should  be  placed  Sohcitor,  and  the  Solicitor  to 
be  removed  to  be  the  King's  Serjeant;  sol  must  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge your  Lordship's  furtherance  and  forwai-dness  therein  ; 
your  Lordship  being  the  man  who  first  devised  the  mean  :  ■where- 
fore my  humble  request  to  your  Lordship  is,  that  you  would  set  in 
with  some  strength  to  finish  this  your  w^ork;  ivhich,  I  assure  your 
Lordship,  I  desire  the  rather,  because  being  placed,  I  hope  for 
many  favours  at  last  to  be  able  to  do  you  some  little  service.  For 
as  I  am,  your  Lordship  cannot  use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know 
nie.  Kot  that  I  vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great 
matters,  but  certainly  it  will  frame  me  to  use  a  more  industrious 
observance  and  apphcation  to  such,  as  I  honour  so  much  as  I 
do  your  Lordship,  and  not  I  hope,  without  some  good  offices, 
which  may  now  and  then  deserve  your  thanks.  And  herewithaJ, 
good  my  Lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  Lordship  to  consider,  that 
time  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a  mai-ric;!  man  is  seven 
years  older  in  his  thoughts  the  first  day :  and  therefore  what  a 
discomfortable  thing  it  is  for  me  to  be  unsettled  still  ?  Certainly, 
were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  born  to  do  my  Sovereign  service,  and 
therefore  in  that  station  1  will  live  and  die  ;  othei-wise  for  mine  own 
private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that  the  King  should  blot 
me  out  of  bis  book ;  or  that  I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour 
to  serve  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  mo  to  stand  thus  at  a  stop ; 
and  to  have  that  little  reputation,  which  by  my  indushy  I  gather, 
to  be  scattered  and  taken  away  by  continual  disgraces,  every  new 
man  coming  above  me.  Sure  I  am,  I  shall  never  have  fairer 
promises  and  words  from  your  Lordships.  For  1  know  what  my 
services  ai*e,  saving  thatyom:  Lordships  told  me  they  were  good, 
and  I  would  believe  you  in  a  much  greater  matter.  Were, it 
nothing  else,  I  hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  somewhat; 
for  I  know  well  the  Solicitor'  s  place  is  not  as  your  Lordship  left 
it ;  time  working  alteration,  somewhat  in  the  profession,  much 
more  in  that  special  place.  And  w^ere  it  not  to  satisfy  my  wife's 
friends,  and  to  get  myself  out  of  being  a  common  gaze  and  a 
speech,  I  protest  before  God  I  would  never  speak  a  word  for  it. 
But  to  conclude,  as  my  honoumble  Lady,  your  wife,  was  some 
mean  to  make  me  change  the  name  of  another ;  so  if  it  please  you 
to  help  me  to  change  mine  own  name,  I  can  be  but  more  and  more 
botmden  to  you  ;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  if  your  Lordship  find 
not  the  King  well  inclined,  and  my  Lord  of  Salisbury  forward  and 
affectionate."* 


*  Worka,  V.  300. 
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Fleming  absolutely  refused  to  resign  the  Solicitor  Generalship, 
r  fiin  1    ^'^*^  there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  force  him  out, 

[A,  D.  ibii/.j  after  his  useful,  though  not  brilliant,  sei-vices  to  the 
Crown  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign, — and  Bacon,  in  despair, 
addressed  Ihe  following  letter  to  King  James  : — 

"  How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  to 
do  your  Majesty  humble  service  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and,  in 
a  manner,  beyond  my  power,  as  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  nnfor- 
tunate  but  your  Majesty  know^eth.  For  both  in  the  Commission 
of  Union,  the  labom-  whereof,  for  men  of  my  profession,  rested 
most  upon  my  band ;  and  this  last  parliament,  in  the  bill  of  the 
subsidy,  both  body  and  preamble  ;  in  the  matter  of  the  purveyance  ; 
in  the  ecclesiastical  petitions  ;  in  the  grievances,  and  the  like ;  as 
I  was  ever  careful,  and  not  \pithout  good  success,  sometimes  to 
put  forward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep  back  that 
which  was  not  so  good;  so  your  Majesty  was  pleased  kindly  toac- 
■  cept  of  my  services,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  conflicts  were  the  wars 
of  peace,  and  such  victories  the  victories  of  peace ;  and  therefore 
such  servants  as  obtained  them  were,  by  Kings  that  reign  in  peace, 
no  less  to  be  esteemed  than  services  of  commanders  in  the  wars. 
In  all  which,  nevertheless,  I  can  challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency, 
but  that  I  was  diligent  and  reasonably  happy  to  execute  those 
directions,  which  I  received  either  immediately  from  your  royal 
mouth,  or  from  my  Lord  of  Salisbniy :  at  which  lime  it  pleased 
your  Majesty  also  to  promise  and  assure  me,  that  upon  the  remove 
of  the  then  Attorney  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  brought  into 
ordmary  place.  And  this  was  after  confiraied  to  me  by  many  of 
my  Lords,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  term  the  manner  also  in 
particular  was  spoken  of :  that  is,  that  Mr.  SoHcitor  should  be 
made  your  Majesty's  Seijeant,  and  I  SoUcitor;  for  so  it  was 
thought  best  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts  and  faculties  for  the  good 
of  your  service ;  and  of  this  resolution  both  court  and  country 
took  knoiffledge.  Neither  w^as  this  any  invention  or  project  of 
mine  own ;  but  moved  from  my  Lords,  and  I  think  first  from  my 
Lord  Chancellor ;  whereupon  resting,  your  Majesty  well  kiioweth 
Ijiever  opened  my  mouth  for  the  greater  place ;  though  I  am  sure 
I  had  two  circumstances  that  Mr.  Attorney,  that  now  is,  could  not 
allege  :  the  one,  nine  years'  service  of  the  Crown ;  the  other,  tire 
being  cousin-germain  to  the  Lord  of  Salisbury,  whom  your  Maj- 
esty esteemeth  and  trusteth  so  much,  But  for  the  less  place,  I 
conceived  it  was  meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney  I-Iobart 
was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  preferment ;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  at  a  stop,  to  my  great  disgrace  and  discouragement.  For,  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  waters  are  stin-ed,  another  shall 
he  put  in  before  me,  your  Majesty  had  need  work  a  miracle,  or  else 
I  shall  be  still  a  lame  man  to  do  your  Majesty  service.  And,  there- 
fore, my  most  humble  suit  to  your  Majesty  is,  that  this,  which  seem- 
ed to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  performed ;  and,  I  hope,  my 
former  service  shall  be  but  as  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am 
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better  strengthened:  for,  sure  I  am,  no  man's  heart  is  fuller.  I 
say  not  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts;  I  say,  not  fuller  of 
love  and  duty  towards  your  Majesty  and  your  children,  as  I  hope, 
time  will  manifest  against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To 
conclude,  I  must  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness,  and  rest, 

All  partieswerejoyfullyrelievedfromthisem-  rj  p^    1(507  1 

barrassment  by  the  opportune  death  of  Sir  Law-  '■        '    '  '  '' 

rence  Tanfleld,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Beneh.  Fleming  was 
immediately  appointed  his  successor,  and,  at  last,  on  the  25th  di'y 
of  June,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James,  and  in  the 
year  of  grace  1607,  Francis  Bacon  was  Solicitor  General  to  the 
Crown !  It  was  an  infelicity  in  his  lot  that,  notvrithstanding  his 
capacity  and  services,  he  never  was  promoted  to  any  office  without 
humiliating  solicitations  to  ministers;  favourites,  and  sovereigns. 

The  new  Solicitor  showed  his  gratitude  on  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, by  a  most  elaborate  speech  in  favour  of  the  Union,  press- 
ing into  his  service  the  stories  of  Alexander  and  Parmeuio,  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  and  of  Solon  and  Crcesus,  and  boldly  combat- 
ing the  argument,  that,  if  the  measure  were  adopted,  England 
would  be  overrun  with  Scots.  He  strongly  pressed  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  parliament  \vould  at  any  rate  naturalise  their 
northern  fellow-subjects ;  hut  finding  that  this  could  not  be  carri- 
ed by  bill,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  we  have  already  described, 
of  obtaining  a  judicial  decision,  that  aU  the  PosMuiJ    .  ifiORl 

were  naturalised  by  operation  of  law.     He  argued    I-*'  ^'  '' 

the  case  very  learnedly  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber;  and,  what 
was  probably  more  etRcacious,  he  laboured  the  Judges  out  of 
Court  to  bring  them  to  the  King's  wishes.t  Hobart,  the  Attorney 
General,  was  a  shy  and  timid  man,  and  the  chief  direction  of  the 
law  business  of  the  Crown  was  left  to  Bacon. 

But  the  only  prosecution  of  much  consequence  during  the  six 
years  he  was    Solicitor   General  was  that  ofLord    j-  ifiioi 

"t  the  murder  of  the  fencing-master,  who    !-■*■  °*  I 


had  accidentally  put  out  one  of  the  northern  Peer's  eyes  in  play- 
ing at  rapier  and  dagger.  This  he  conducted  with  a  becoming 
mixture  of  firmness  and  mildness.  After  cleai'ly  slating  the  law 
and  the  facts,  he  thus  addressed  the  prisoner: — "  I  will  conclude 
towards  you,  my  Lord,  that  though  your  offence  hath  been  great, 
yet  your  confession  hath  been  free;  and  this  shows  that  though 
yon  could  not  resist  the  tempter,  yet  you  bear  a  Christian  and 
generous  mind,  answerable  to  the  noble  family  of  which  you  are 
descended. "t  The  conviction  and  execution  of  this  Scotch  noble- 
man have  been  justly  considered  as  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  reign  of  James. 

Bacon's  practice  at  the  bar,  as  he  expected,  did  increase  consid- 

*  Works,  T.  302. 
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erably  by  X\ie  prestige  of  office.  The  most  important  civil  case  in 
■which  he  was  concerned  was  that  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  in  which 
the  validity  of  the  noble  foiindation  of  the  Charter  House  was  es- 
tablished against  his  strenuous  and  able  efforts.* 

A  new  court  being  created,  caDed  the  "  Court  of  the  Verge  of 
the  Palace,"  he  ■was  appointed  Judge  of  it,  and  he  opened  it  ■with 
a  charge  to  the  Jury,  recommending  a  strict  execution  of  the  law 
against  duelling. 

Mr.  Solicitor  in  the  mean  time  steadily  went  on  with  his  philo- 
sophical labours,  of  which  he  occasionally  gave  a  taste  to  the 
world  in  anticipation  of  what  ■was  still  to  he  expected.  He  now 
published  the  "  Cogitata  et  Visa,"  perhaps  his  most  wonderful 
effort  of  subtle  reasoning,  and  the  "  De  Sapientia  Veterum,"  de- 
cidedly his  most  successful  display  of  imagination  and  wit.  Of 
these  he  sent  copies  to  his  friend  Mr,  Matthew,  saying,  "  My  great 
workt  goeth  foiwaid,  and,  after  my  manner,  I  alter  ever  when  I 
add."  He  likewise  published  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  his  Essays 

But,  after  all,  what  'was   nearest  hid  heart  was  his  official  ad- 

■   vancement     He   w^as   impatient  to  be  Attorney  Genera!,  for  the 

superior  profit  and    dignity  of  that  situation  ; — and  to  secure  it  to 

himself  on  the  next  vacancy,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 

King  :— 

"  It  may  please  your  Majesty, 

"  Your  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me,  in  advancing  mo 
[  n  If  12 1  ''*  pl^-ce ;  and,  that  which  is  to  me  of  no  less  cora- 
*-'^'     '  "-l    fort,  your  Majesty's  benign  and   gracious   accepta- 

tion, from  time  to  time,  of  my  poor  services,  much  above  the  merit 
and  value  of  them  ;  hath  almost  brought  me  to  an  opinion  that  I 
may  sooner,  perchance,  be  -wanting  to  myself  in  not  asking,  than 
find  your  Majesty  ■wanting  to  me  in  any  my  reasonable  and  mod- 
est desires.  And,  therefore,  perceiving  how,  at  this  time,  prefer- 
ments of  law  fly  about  mine  ears,  to  some  above  me,  and  to  some 
below  me,  I  did  conceive  your  Majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind 
of  dulness,  or  w^ant  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  not  come 
■with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob's  well,  as  others  do.  Wherein  I  shall 
propound  to  your  Majesty  that  which  tendeth  not  so  much  to  the 
raising  of  my  fortune,  as  to  the  settling  of  my  mind  ;  being  some- 
times assailed  with  this  cogitation,  that  by  reason  of  my  slowness 
to  see  and  apprehend  sudden  occasions,  keeping  in  one  plain 
course  of  painful  service,  I  may,  m  fine  dierum,  be  in  danger  to  be 
neglected  and  forgotten ;  and  if  that  should  be,  then  were  it  much 
better  for  me  now,  while  I  stand  in  your  Majesty's  good  opinion, 
though  unworthy,  and  have  some  little  reputation  in  tl  w  Id  to^ 
give  over  the  course  I  am  in,  and  to  make  pro  f      d    y  me 

honour  by  my  pen,  either  by  writing  some  fa  hf  1  nai  ot 

your  happy,  though  not  untraduced  times ;  or  by         mp  lin    your 

#  10  Co.  1.  1  NoYU     0  m 
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laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your  Majesty  laboiireth  with ;  and  hath 
ia  your  head,  as  Jupiter  had  Pallas,  or  some  other  the  like  work, 
for  without  some  endeavour  to  do  you  honour,  I  would  not  Live; 
than  to  spend  my  wits  and  time  in  this  laborious  place  wherein  I 
now  serve;  if  it  shall  be  deprived  of  those  outward  ornaments 
which  it  "was  wont  to  have,  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession  to 
some  place  of  more  dignity  and  rest,  ■which  seemeth  now  to  be  an 
hope  altogether  casual,  if  not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  not 
to  hold  your  Majesty  long,  my  humble  suit  to  your  Majesty  is  that, 
than  the  which  I  cannot  well  go  lower;  which  is,  that  I  may  ob- 
tain your  royal  promise  to  succeed,  if  I  live,  into  the  Attorney's 
place,  whensoever  it  shall  be  void ;  it  being  but  the  natural  and 
immediate  step  and  rise  which  tlie  place  I  now  hold  hath  ever,  in 
sort,  made  claim  to,  and  almost  never  failed  of.  In  this  suit  I 
make  no  friends  but  to  your  Majesty,  rely  upon  no  other  motive 
but  your  grace,  nor  any  other  assurance  but  your  word ;  whereof 
I  had  good  experience,  when  I  came  to  the  Solicitor's  place,  that 
it  was  lUte  to  the  two  great  lights,  which  in  their  motions  are  never 
retrograde.  So  with  my  best  prayers  for  yom  Majesty's  hap- 
piness, I  rest,"* 

James  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  and  promised,  on  the  word 
of  a  King,  that  his  request  should  be  gi'anted.  Some  time  after, 
Hobart  fell  dangerously  ill,  upon  which  Bacon  wrote  to  remind  his 
Majesty  of  his  promise. 

"  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

"  I  do  understand  by  some  of  my  good  friends,  to  my  great  com- 
fort, that  yoitr  Majesty  hath  in  mind  your  Majesty's  royal  promise, 
which  fco  me  is  anchora  spei,  touching  the  Attorney's  place,  I 
hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well,  I  thank  God  I  wish  no  man's 
death,  nor  much  mine  own  life,  more  than  to  do  your  Majesty  ser- 
vice. For  I  account  my  life  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the  sub- 
stance. For  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  if  it  please  God  that  I  ever 
serve  your  Majesty  in  the  Attorney's  place,  I  have  known  an  At- 
torney Coke,  and  an  Attorney  Hobai-t,  both  worthy  men,  and  far 
above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not  find  a  middle  way  between 
their  two  dispositions  and  carriages,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself 
But  these  things  are  fai'  or  near,  as  it  shall  please  God.  Mean- 
while, I  most  humbly  pray  your  Majesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  your  gracious  favour.  God  preserve  your  Majes- 
ty.    I  ever  remain, ."t 

If  he  was  sincere  in  his  hope  that  "  Mr.  Attorney  should  do 
well,"  he  was  gratified  by  Sir  Heniy's  entire  recovery. 

JNevertheless,  on  the  death  of  Fleming,  the  object  was,  with  a 
little  intriguing,  accomplished.  Bacon  immediately  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  King: — 

■'  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

"  Having  understood  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I 

*  Works,  T.  322.  t  Workfl,  v.  323. 
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do  ground  in  all  humbleness  as  an  assured  hope,  that  your  Majesty 
win  not  think  of  any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  Attorney 
and  your. Solicitor,  one  of  them  for  that  place.  Blae  we  shall  be 
like  Noah'a  dove,  not  knowing  where  to  rest  oar  feet.  For  the 
places  of  rest  after  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serve, 
have  used  to  be  either  the  Lord  Chancellor's  place,  or  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Kolls,  or  the  places  of  Chief  Justices;  whereof  for  the 
first  I  could  be  almost  loth  to  live  to  see  this  worthy  Chancellor 
fail*.  The  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  is  blocked  with  a  reveraion.t 
My  Lord  Coke  is  likely  to  outlive  us  both. '  So  as  if  this  turn  fail, 
I  for  rny  pajt  know  not  whither  to  look.  I  have  served  your  Ma- 
jesty above  a  prenticehood  full  seven  yesirs  and  more  as  your  So- 
licitor, which  is,  I  tliink,  one  of  tlie  paiiifullest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, especially  as  my  employments  have  been;  and  God  hath 
brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty-two,  which  I  think  is  older  than 
ever  any  Solicitor  continued  unpreferred.  My  suit  is  principally 
r  1013  1  that  you  woidd  remove  Mr,  Attorney  to  the  place.  If 
^  ■    ■  ■'    he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  seek  no  far- 

ther than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out  of  your  Majesty's  grace  and 
favour,  step  forwards  to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  or  more 
ease.  Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  Majesty  to  strengthen 
your  service  amongst  tlie  Judges  by  a  Chief  Justice  which  is  sure 
to  your  prerogative,  your  Majesty  knowctb.  Therefore  I  cease 
farther  to  tiouble  your  Majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon,  and  rely- 
ing wholly  on  your  goodness  and  remembmnce,  and  resting  in  all 
true  humbleness,  &c."t 

The  King  'wan  ready  to  appoint  either  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor ; 
but  Hobart  was  unwilling  to  resign  Ms  present  office,  which,  thrice 
as  profitable  es  that  offered  him  and  held  by  as  good  a  tenure,  and 
Bacon  himself,  notwithstanding  what  he  st.iid  about  the  worthy 
Chancellor  Eliesmere,  was  eager  for  the  Great  Seal.  He  there- 
fore resorted  to  a  most  masterly  stroke  of  policy, — to  remove  Coke 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  make  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleaa,  which,  from  its  superior  profit  as 
well  as  quiet,  Hobart  was  very  willing  to  accept.  With  this  view- 
he  drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  I^ng — 

"  ileasoas  why  it  should  be  exceedingly  much  for  his  Majesty's 
service  to  remove  the  Lord  Coke  from  the  place  he  now  holdeth 
to  be  Cliief  Justice  of  England,  and  the  Attorney  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  Solicitor  the  Attorney, 

"  First,  It  will  strengthen  the  King's  causes  greatly  amongst  the 
Judges,  for  both  my  Lord  Coke  will  think  himself  near  a  Privy 
Councillor's  place,  and  thereupon  turn  obsequious,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  a  new  man  and  a  grave  person  in  a  Judge's  place, 
wUl  come  in  well  to  the  other,  and  hold  him  hard  to  it,  not  without 
emulation  between  them  who  shall  please  the  IGng  best. 

*  EUeamcre.  t  Lm-d  Kinloase  to  bu  sii.;raedj,l  hy  Sir  JuUiis  C»s:w. 
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Secondly,  The  Attorney  General  sorteth  not  so  well  with  his 
jiieaeut  place,  being  a  man  timid  and  aciiipulous,  botli  in  pai'lia- 
ment  and  other  business,  and  one,  in  a  word,  that  was  made  fit 
foi  the  late  Ix)rd  Treasurer's  seat,  which  was  to  do  little  with 
much  tormality  and  protestation  !  whereas  the  new  Solicitor,  goi/ng 
more  roundiy  to  work,  and  being  of  a  qidcker  and  more  earnest  tem- 
per, and  more  effecl/ual  in  that  he  deaieth  i/n,  is  like  to  recover  that 
strength  to  the  King's  prerogative  which  it  hath  had  in  limes  past, 
and  which  is  due  unto  it.  And  for  that  purpose  there  must  be 
brought  to  the  Solicitor  some  man  of  courage  and  speech,  and  a 
grounded  lawyer;  which  done,  his  Majesty  will  speedily  find  a 
marvellous  change  in  his  business.  For  it  is  not  to  purpose  for 
the  Judges  to  stand  well  disposed,  except  the  King's  counsel, 
which  is  the  active  and  moving  part,  put  the  Judges  well  to  it;  for 
in  a  weapon,  what  is  a  hack  without  an  edge  ? 

"  Thirdly,  The  King  shall  continue  and  add  reputation  to  the  At- 
torney's and  Sohcitor's  place  by  this  orderly  advancement  of  them ; 
which  two  places  are  the  champion's  places  for  his  rights  and 
prerogative,  and  being  stripped  of  their  expectations  and  succes- 
sions to  gi-eat  place,  will  wax  vile,  and  then  his  Majesty's  prerog- 
ative goeth  down  the  wind.  Besides  this  remove  of  my  Lord 
Coke  to  a  place  of  less  profit,  though  it  be  with  his  will,  yet  will 
be  thought  abroad  a  kind  of  discipline  to  him  for  opposing  him- 
self in  the  King's  causes,  the  examplewhereof  will  contain  others 
in  more  awe."* 

This  plan  was  immediately  adopted :  Hobart,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  iq^^  n^  1613  1 
and  Bacon  Attorney  General.  I        ■      ■  -I 

Soon  after,  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  meeting 
the  new  Attorney  General,  said  to  Iiim,  "  Mr.  Attorney,  this  is  al! 
your  doing :  it  is  you  that  has  made  this  stir."  Mr.  Attorney  an- 
swered, "  Ah,  my  Lord,  yoiu  Lordship  all  this  while  hath  gown  in 
breadth ;  you  must  needs  now  grow  in  height,  or  else  you  would 
be  a  monster."+  The  rivalry  between  them,  as  we  shall  see,  went 
on  with  fresh  animosity. 

Bacon  might  now  be  considered  the  principal  political  adviser 
of  the  Crown.  Salisbury  was  dead;  Carr,  from  a  ,  ^  16141 
raw  Scotch  lad  to  whom  James  taught  the  rudiments    '  '     '  "• 

of  the  Latin  tongue,  had  become  Earl  of  Somerset,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, the  Kin^s  prime  favourite,  the  dispenser  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  person  universally  courted  and  flattered;  hut 
so  contemptible  was  his  understanding,  and  such  was  his  incapac- 
ity for  business,  that  in  affiiirs  of  state  James  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  other  councillors.  Bacon,  though  not  by  any  means  disdaining 
to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  a  favourite,  {as  he  had  shown 
in  the  time   of  Essex,  and  as  he  speedily  again  showed  on  the 

*  Woi-ks,  vi.  71. 
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rise  of  Villieis,)  had  never  much conaection  with  Somerset, — per- 
haps from  not  being  able  to  make  himself  appreciated  hy  such  a 
simpleton,  or  pei'bapa  from  foreseeing  ihat  liis  influence  must  be 
fleeting.  The  Attorney  General  was  in  direct  communication  with 
the  King,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  great  influence  in  his 
cormcUs.  His  first  advice  wa^  constitutional  and  wise,— to  discon- 
tinue the  irregrilai-  expedients  which  had  been  resorted  to  for  some 
years  for  raising  money,  and  to  ask  for  a  supply  from  a  new  par- 
liament But  he  overrated  the  influence  he  should  have  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  not  sitfficiently  aware  of  the 
growing  national  discontent. 

Being  re-elected  since  his  last  appointment,  he  was  about  to 
take  his  seat,  when  a  Mr.  T.  Buncombe,  famous  for  adventurous 
motions,  but  rather  a  popular  character,  raised  the  question — 
"  Whether  the  Attorney  General  might  be  elected,  in  respect 
there  was  no  precedent  that  such  an  officer  of  the  Crown  could  be 
chosen  member  of  that  House  ?*  Bacon's  friends  answered,  that 
Sir  Henry  Hobart  had  been  allowed  to  sit  while  Attorney  General; 
but  so  much  do  opinions  on  such  subjects  vary  from  age  to  age, 
that  the  House  then  agreed  that  this  case  did  not  apply,  as  he  was 
a  member  of  the  House  when  he  was  made  Attorney  General,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  unseated. 

Sir  Roger  Owen  argued  that  no  Attorney  General  was  ever 
chosen,  nor  anciently  any  Privy  Councillor,  nor  any  that  took 
livery  of  the  King.  He  relied  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  Etfter  he  had  been  Speaker  and  Chancellor,  said, — 
"  that  the  eye  of  a  King's  courtier  can  endure  no  colotnrs  but  one, 
the  King's  liveiy  hindering  their  sight"  He  compai-ed  those  hold- 
ing office  at  the  King's  pleasure,  lo  "a  cloud  gOded  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  to  brass  coin  which  the  King's  stamp  makes  cur- 
rent." Sir  John  Saville  moved  "  that  those  Privy  Councillors  who 
had  got  seats  might  slay  for  that  time,  but  Mr.  Attorney  should 
not  serve  in  that  House." 

After  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents,  it  was  resolved  that 
"  Mr.  Attorney  General  Bacon  remain  in  the  House  for  this  parlia- 
ment, but  never  any  Attorney  General  to  serve  in  the  Lower 
House  ill  future."  The  right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  since  been  seriously 
questioned.  As  he  is  summoned  according  to  immemorial  usage^to 
advise  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ought  to  return  his  writ  and  to 
take  his  place  on  the  woolsack,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  conffict- 
ing  duties  might  be  cast  upon  him;  but  his  attendance  on  the 
Lords  is  dispensed  with,  except  in  Peerage  cases,  and  it  has  been 
found  much  more  convenient  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  act  as 
law  adviser  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  might  otherwise  be 
i?tops  conciUi. 

Mr.  Attorney  made  his  first  and  only  speech  in  this  parliament 
on  the  supply.     He  began  by  observing,  "  that  since  they  had  been 
*  1  Part.  Hist.  1159. 
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pleased  to  retain  him  there,  he  owed  them  the  best  offices  he 
could,  and  if  they  had  dismissed  liim  his  wishes  woukl  have  been, 
siiil  with  them."  He  then  most  elaborately  pointed  out  the  King's 
wants  and  the  necessity  for  supplying  them,  ridiculing  the  notion 
that  had  gone  abroad  that  a  confederacy  had  been  formed  to  con- 
trol the  free  will  of  the  House,  and  again  bringing  out  bis  favour- 
ite and  unlucky  quotation,  —  "  Duleis  tractus  pari  jugo," 

But  a  majority  were  much  more  inclined  to  inquire  into  monop- 
olies and  other  grievances,  —  and  parliament  was  abruptly  dis- 
solved. 

After  the  parliamentaiy  effort  he  had  made  to  obtain  a  supply, 
Bacon  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  expedients  by  which  the 
Exchequer  might  be  filled  were  justifiable. 

The  most  p^ductive  of  these  was  the  demanding  of  "  Benevo- 
lences." Letters  were  written  to  the  sherifS  of  counties  and  the 
magistrates  of  corporations,  calling  on  the  King's  p  n  ifiTil 
loving  subjects  to  contribute  to  bis  necessities.     The     ^'^"    "  '' 

contributions  were  supposed  to  be  voluntary,  but  were  in  reality 
compulsory,  for  all  who  refused  were  denounced  and  treated  as 
disloyal.  Oliver  St.  John  having  written  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Marlborough,  representing  that  this  "Benevolence"  vras  contrary 
to  law,  and  that  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  assist  in  collecting  it, 
the  Attorney  General  prosecuted  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  a 
libel.  In  hia  speech  he  strenuously  defended  this  mode  of  raising 
money;  and  for  the  reason  that  "it  is  fit  to  bum  incense  where  ill 
odours  have  been  cast,"  he  delivered  an  elaborate  panegyric  oa. 
the  government  of  King  James,  whom  he  described  as  a  constant 
protector  of  the  liberties,  law^,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  main- 
taining religion  not  only  with  sceptre  and  sword,  but  by  his  pen. 
The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  be  impri- 
soned during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to  make  a  written  submis- 
sion. Bacon's  indiscriminate  admirers  contend  that  he  is  exempt 
from  all  blame  in  this  proceeding,  because  the  Judges  declared 
that  the  levying  of  "Benevolences"  was  not  contrary  to  any  stat- 
ute, and  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere  solemnly  expressed  a  wish 
that  passing  sentence  on  Mr,  St.  John  might  be  "his  last  act  of 
judicial  duty;"  but  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  raising  "  Bene- 
volences" was  in  substance  levying  an  aid  without  authority  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  person  was  morally  responsible  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  Judges  who  put  them  in  a  position  where  they 
must  either  pervert  the  law  or  foifeit  their  offices.* 

The  blame  here  imputable  to  Bacon,  however,  was  light  indeed 
compared  with  what  he  incurred  in  a  case  which  soon  followed. 
Fine  and  imprisonment  having  no  eiFect  in  quelhng  the  rising 
murmurs  of  the  people,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  more  dreadful 
example,  and  Peacham,  a  clergyman  of  Somersetshire,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  was  selected  for  the  victim.     On 
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breaking  into  his  study,  a  sermon  was  there  found  wliieh  lie  had 
never  preached,  nor  intended  to  preach,  nor  shown  to  any  human 
being,  but  which  contained  some  passages  encouraging  the  people 
to  resist  tyranny.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  prosecute  him  for  high  treason.  But  Mr.  Attorney, 
who  is  alone  responsible  for  this  atiwcioiia  proceeding,  anticipated 
considerable  difficulties  both  in  law  and  fact  before  the  poor  old 
parson  could  be  snbjected  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  He 
therefore  fii-st  began  by  tampering  with  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  to  fix  them  by  an  extra-jndicial  opinion.  His  plan  was  to 
aasaU  them  separately,  and  therefore  he  skilfully  called  in  his  sub- 
ordinates,— assigning  Justice  Dotlderidge  to  the  Solicitor  General, 
Justice  Crook  to  Serjeant  Montague,  and  Justice  Houghton  to 
Serjeant  Crew, — and  directing  these  emissaries  that  "they  should 
not  in  any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  Judges, — as  if  they  mis- 
trasted  they  would  not  deliver  any  opinion  apart, — but  should 
speak  resolutely  to  them."  The  Chief  Justice  he  reserved  for  his 
own  management, — "not  being  wholly  without  hope,"  says  he, 
"  that  my  lioid  Coke  himself,  when  I  have  in  some  dark  manner 
put  him  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  continue  sin- 
gular." The  puisnes  were  pliant.  The  Chief  at  first  affirmed, 
that  "such,  auricular  talcing  of  opinions  was  not  according  to  the 
custom  of  this  realm;"  but  at  last  yielded  to  Bacon's  remon- 
strance, that  "though  Judges  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for 
their  opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren,  if  the  King 
upon  lua  own  princely  judgment,  for  reason  of  estate,  should  think 
fit  to  have  it  otherwise,  there  was  no  dechning — nay,  that  it 
touched  on  a  violation  of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the 
King  whether  it  were  jointly  or  separately."  * 

Still,  without  some  further  evidence,  a  mere  sermon  fonnd  in  a 
study  seemed  a  slender  overt  act  to  be  submitted  to  a  jiu-y  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  it  was  resolv- 
'.  ed  to  subject  Peacham  to  the  rack.  Interrogatories  ^vere  prepared 
I  to  draw  a  confession  from  him  of  his  object  and  of  his  accomplices 
in  writing  the  sermon,  and  "  upon  these  interratories  he  was  exam- 
ined before  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture."  These  are 
the  words  of  Bacon,  and  I  relate  with  horror  that  he  was  himself 
present  at  scenes  equalling  every  thing  that  we  have  read  or  can 
imagine  of  the  inquisition  of  Venice.  The  tone  in  which  he  de- 
scribes some  of  them  to  the  King,  though  he  tries  to  talk  bravely, 
shows  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engag- 
ed, and  that  he  inwardly  condemned  what  some  of  his  admirers 
now  defend ; 

"  It  may  please  your  Excellent  Majesty, 
"  It  grieveth  me  exceedingly,  that  yoru:  Majesty  should  be  so 
much  troubled  with  this  matter  of  Peacham,  whose  raging  devil 
seemeth  to  be  turned  into  a  dumb  devil.     But  although  we  are 


*  Letters  to  ICing.     Works, 
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driven  to  make  onr  way  through  questions,  which  I  wish  were 
otherwise,  yet  I  hope  well  the  end  wilJ  be  good.  But  then  every 
man  must  put  his  helping  hand*' ;  for  else  I  must  say  to  your  Ma- 
jesty in  this  and  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Paul  said  to  the  Centurion, 
when  some  of  the  mariners  had  an  eye  to  the  cock-boat,  £kc^t 
these  stay  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe.  I  find  in  my  Lords  great 
and  worthy  cai-e  of  the  business  :  and  for  my  part,  I  hold  my 
opinion,  and  am  strengthened  in  it  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.     God  presei-ve  your  Majesty  !  " 

It  is  quite  clear  that  several  present  had  expressed  an  opmion 
against  going  further,  and  that  Bacon  himself  had  not  much  confi- 
dence in  his  *■  Records."  He  still  persisted,  however,  for  the  King 
had  become  very  earnest  about  it, — and  thus  he  writes  to  his  Ma- 
jesty (after  describing  Peaeham's  refusal  to  answer  certain 
points,)—"  I  hold  it  tit  that  myself  and  my  fellows  go  fo  the  Tow- 
er, and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon  these  points  and  some 
others.  I  think  also,  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false  firet,  as  if 
all  things  were  ready  for  his  going  down  to  hs  trial,  and  that  he 
were  upon  the  very  pobit  of  being  cai-ried  down,  to  see  what  will 
work  with  him."*  To  the  Tower  he  went  accordingly,  but  neither 
old  or  new  invented  torture  could  succeed:  "  I  send,"  says  he 
"  your  Majesty  a  copy  of  our  last  exaniination  of  Peaeham,  where- 
by your  Majesty  may  perceive  tlmt  this  miscreant  wretch  goeth 
back  from  all.  He  never  deceived  me,  for  when  others  had  hopes 
of  discovery,  and  thought  time  well  spent  that  way,  I  told  your 
Majesty  pereuntibus  miUe  figwrm,  and  that  he  did  but  now  turn 
himself  into  divei-s  shapes  to  save  or  delay  his  punishment."* 

The  old  man,  with  dislocated  joints  but  unbroken  spuit,  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  summer  aj?sizes  a  Taunton,  before  the  Chief 
Baron  and  Sir  Henry  Montague.  Bacon  showed  some  remnMit 
of  virtue  by  being  too  much  ashamed  to  attend  m  person.  He 
sent  in  his  stead  Crew  the  King's  Serjeant,  and  Yelverton,  the 
Solicitor  General,  who  conducted  themselves  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction —for  without  law  or  fact  they  obtained  a  conviction.  The 
case,  however,  was  so  infamous,  that  even  the  Judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  offence  amounted 
to  high  ti-eason,  and  there  was  such  a  feeling  of  indignation  excit- 
ed tSmighout  ttie  country,  that  the  Government  did  not  venture 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execLition.  Peaeham  was  allowed  to 
languish  in  Taimton  gaol,  till  the  following  year  death  reheved 
him  from  Iris  sufferings. 

Mt  Does  this  mean  to  slreteh  the  tact,  like  Lord  Chancellor  Wriolhesley  ? 

t  A  new  spociea  of  torture  not  to  bo  found  in  hia  "  Records. 

J  Works,  V.  354.  ,  j-^j,  Peaclidm  now  estaoh,  is  one  dated  IStli,  and 

■    -■  nada  to  undergo  tliese   -  "-  ''^  -'" 
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It  is  to  confound  the  sacred  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  to 
attempt  to  defend  the  conduct  of  Bacon  in  this  aiFair,  or  to  palli- 
ate its  enormity.  He  kneiv  that  Peacham's  offence  did  not  amount 
to  high  treason.  He  knew  as  well  as  the  Judges,  who  so  decided 
a  few  years  after,  on  the  assassination  of  the  Dnke  of  Bucking- 
ham by  Felton,  that  the  law  of  England  did  not  sanction  torture 
to  extort  confession.  If  the  law  had  been  with  him,  he  would 
have  disgraced  his  character  and  his  profession  by  the  low  subter- 
fuges to  which  he  resorted  for  the  purposes  of  trepanning  the 
Judges,  and  by  directing  himself  the  stretching  of  the  rack,  and 
administering  his  questions  amidst  the  agonising  shrieks  of  the 
fainting  victim.  But  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  from  age  and  in- 
firmity, could  not  much  longer  hold  the  Seals,  and  Bacon  was  re- 
solved to  be  his  successor. 

To  strengthen  his  interest  he  now  assiduously  cultivated  George 
Villiers,  the  new  favourite,  who,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  discover 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  Cup-bearer  to  the  King, 
was  sure  to  gain  and  to  preserve  a  great  ascendancy  at  Court. 
Notwithstanding  his  own  mature  age  and  high  station,  he  receiv- 
ed the  unideaed  page  info  his  intimacy,  and  condescended  even 
to  manage  his  private  affairs.  There  are  stronger  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  charsicter  of  Bacon  than  probably  of  any 
otiier  man  who  ever  lived.  Though  at  this  time  seeming  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  yet  as  Villiers  was  rising 
in  favour, — ^had  high  honours  and  offices  conferred  upon  him, — 
and  was  evidently  destined  to  supreme  power  in  the  state, — the 
selfish  ajid  sordid  candidate  for  his  patronage  took  infinite  pains  in 
instructing  him  how  to  govern  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
countiy.  His  "  Advice  to  sir  George  Viliiei-s"*  is  a  most  noble 
composition,  and  may  now  be  perused  with  great  advantage  by 
every  Engheh  statesman.  It  is  even  written  with  freedom  and 
manliness. — "  You  are  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all  men 
are  upon  you  ;  let  not  your  o^n  negligence  make  you  fall  like  a 
meteor."  He  divides  lus  subject  into  eight  heads  : — 1.  Religion 
and  the  Church.  3.  Justice  and  the  laws.  3.  The  Council  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  4,  Foreign  negotiations  and 
embassies.  5.  War,  the  navy,  and  ports.  6.  Trade  at  home. 
7.  Colonies.  8.  The  King's  court.  I  am  natuiully  most  struck 
by  his  observations  respecting  justice  and  the  laws,  which  show 
that  he  himself  sinned  against  knowledge. — "  Let  no  arbitrary 
power  be  intruded ;  the  people  of  this  £ngdom  love  the  laws 
thereof,  and  nothing  wiU  oblige  them  more  than  a  confidence  of 
the  free  enjoymg  of  them.  What  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion 
once  said  in  pailiament,  Nolv/mus  legis  AngUa  mutare,  is  imprinted 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.  But  because  the  life  of  the  laws 
lies  in  the  due  execution  and  administration  of  them,  let  your  eye 
be  in  the  first  place  upon  the  choice  of  good  Judges.     These  pro- 


*  Works,  vol.  iii.  429. 
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perties  had  they  need  to  be  furnished  with, — to  be  learned  in  their 
professiou,  patient  in  hearing,  prudent  in  governing,  powerful  in 
tlieir  elociition  to  persuade  and  satisfy  both  the  parties  and  hear- 
ers, just  in  their  judgment, — and,  to  sum  up  all,  they  must  have 
these  three  attributes, — they  must  he  men  of  courage,  fearing 
God  and  hating  covetousnesa ; — an  ignorant  man  cannot,  a  coward 
dares  not,  he  a  good  Judge."  "  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to 
interpose  yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  depend- 
ing in  any  Court  of  justice.  If  any  sue  to  be  made  a  Judge,  for 
my  own  part  I  should  suspect  him;  but  if  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly he  should  bargain  for  a  place  of  judicature,  let  him  be  re- 
jected with  shame: — Vendere  jure  potest,  em&rat  iUeprms." — We 
shall  ere  long  see  how  these  maxims  were  observed  between  the 
preceptor  and  pupil. 

Lord  Ellesmere  al30i\t  thia  time  bad  an  illness  of  great  s 


from  which  he  was  not  expected  to  recover,  and  .j  ifiigi 
Bacon,  thrown  into  a  state  of  deep  anxiety,  visited    I  ■*  '  'I 

him  almost  daily,  and  sent  bulletins  of  his  condition  to  the  King,* 
The  old  man  lingering  longer  than  was  expected,  Bacon  pretty 
plainly  intimates  to  the  King  that  he  ought  to  be  superaeded; — 

"  My  Lord  Chan  Conor's  sickiiess  falleth  out  duro  tern/pore.  I 
have  always  known  him  a  wise  man  and  of  just  elevation  for 
monarchy,  but  your  Majesty's  service  must  not  he  mortal.  And  if 
you  love  him,  as  your  Majesty  hath  now  of  late  purchased  many 
hearts  by  depressing  tlie  wicked,  so  God  doth  minister  xinto  you 
a  counterpart  to  do  the  like  hy  raising  the  honest."^ 

A  few  days  after,  in  another  letter  to  James,  he  speaks  out  more 
distinctly : — 

"  Your  worthy  Chancellor  I  fear  goeth  his  last  day,  God  hath 
hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such  servants  as  grew  not  lit  for  your 
Majesty ;  hut  now  he  hath  gathered  to  himself  one  of  the  choicer 
plants,  a  tmesageor  safeiraout  of  your  garden;  hut  your  Majesty's 
service  must  not  he  mortal 

"  Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  Majesty  in  all  humble- 
ness and  sincerity  to  give  me  leave  to  use  a  few  words,  I  must 
never  forget  when  I  moved  your  Majesty  for  the  Attorney's  place, 
that  it  was  your  own  sole  act,  and  not  my  Lord  of  Somerset's,  w^ho, 
when  he  knew  your  Majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust  himself  into 
the  business  to  gain  thanks  ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  reason  to 
pray  to  saints. 

*  Specimen: — "Because  I  knew  your  Majesty  would  be  glad  lohear  how  it  is 
Tvitli  my  Lord  CliancBllor,  and  tliat  it  pleased  him,  Oat  of  Iiis  Hncieiit  nnd  great  love 
forme,  which  mtiny  times  in  sickness  iippeareth  most,  toadmilmo  to  a  great  deal  of 
speech  with  him  this  afternoon,  which  during  ihese  three  diiys  he  hsth  scarcely  done 
to  any,  I  thought  it  would  he  pleasing  to  yonr  Majesty  to  bo  ceclitied  how  I  found 
him,"  Jan,  29.1616,  "  I  spoke  to  him  on  Stiaday,  at  what  titne  I  found  him  in 
bed,  hut  his  spirits  strong,"  Jhu.  31.  1816,  "My  Lord  Cliaocellor  sent  forme  to 
speak  with  mo  this  morning.  I  pcrcelye  ho  hath  now  that  sigtmia  sanitaiia  aa  K> 
feel  better  his  former  weakness,"    i'cb.  7.  1616. 

tleb.  9.  1616, 
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"  I  shall  now  again  make  oblaiion  to  your  Majesty,^ — first  of  my 
heart, — then  of  my  service, — thirdly,  of  my  place  of  Attorney, 
which  I  think  is  honestly  worth  6000?.  per  annum*, — and,  fourthly, 

*  Almost  the  whole  of  this  income  must  have  arisen  from  fees.  The  following 
were  the  tlio  aiilaries  of  the  kw  officers  of  the  Crown  iil  Ibis  time : 

:C    s.    d. 
Atloi-ney  Genernl         -  -  -  -  ■  ■     SI    fi      S 

Solicitor  Geneml 70    0      0 

King's  SerjeBnl 41     fi    10 

Kind's  Advocate         -. 20    0      0 

The  salaries  of  the  Judges  show  that  they  must  have  depenaei!  a  good  deal  on 
fees  :— 

(SirE.  Coke,  Ld.C.  J.  of  England  -  -  ■     £24  IQ    9 


r 


C.  J.  of  C.  P- ia4  19  9 

Chief  Baron 188    6  0 

Puisne  Barons 133    6  8 

Judge  on  Korfolli  circuit         -  -  -  -  -  12    G  81 

The  usual  amount  of  lianororks  lo  connscl  in  this  reign  I  have  not  been  ahio  to 
ascertain.  Trom  an  entry  in  the  piuiih  hooks  of  St.  MarKarel's,  Woslminster,  it 
appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  they  paid  "  Itogcr  Bylpott,  learned  in  tha 
Ian-,  for  his  conneel,  Ss.  8d  ,  with  id.  for  bis  dinner." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Serjeant  Yaxley  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  naed 
to  go  special  on  different  eirouits.  Srom  the  following  very  curious  retainer  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  to  attend  the  assizes  at  York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  plead 
as  many  caaaes  as  he  should  be  required  by  his  client  Sir  Kobert  Plompton  at  each 
place,— for  all  nhiih  lie  was  to  receive  only  40  marks,  heaides  his  chsrgos  in  Iho 
assize,  towns. 

"  This  hill  indented  at  London  tlie  1K">  day  of  July,  the  l&^  ycare  of  the  reigne 
of  Henry  ilie  7"^,  witnessoth  that  John  Tajtley,  Sergent  at  the  Law,  shall  be  at  ibe 
next  assizes  to  be  holdan  at  York,  Hottin.  and  Derb.  if  they  bo  holden  and  feept, 
and  tlieir  lo  be  of  council  with  Sir  Robert  PJompton,  knight,Buch  BBSises  and  actions 
astbeaaid  Sir  Kobert  shall  requtte  the  said  John  Yaxley,  for  the  which  premises,  as 
well  for  his  costs  and  his  labour,  John  Pnlan,  Gentleman,  bindeth  him  by  thaase 
presents  lo  content  and  pay  to  the  said  John  Yaxley  40  marks^  sterling  at  the  feaat 
of  ftie  Mativjiie  of  our  Lady  next  coming,  or  within  eight  days  next  following,  with 
5ii  paid  aforehand,  paroeil  of  paiement  of  the  said  40  mncuks.  Provided  alway  that 
if  the  said  John  Yaxley  have  knowladg  and  warning  only  to  cam  to  Nott.  and  Derby, 
then  tba  said  John  Yaxley  ia  agreed  by  these  presents  to  take  onely  xvl'  besides  the 
said  fill  aforesaid.  Provided  alwaies  that  if  the  said  John  Yaxley  have  knowledge 
and  warning  to  take  no  labor  in  this  matter,  then  ha  to  reteino  and  hold  tho  said 
Bli  reaaived  for  hia  good  will  and  labor.  In  witnesse  herof  the  said  John  Yaxley, 
seriant,  to  the  part  of  this  indenture  remaining  with  the  said  John  Pulan  have  put 
his  aeale  the  day  and  year  ahovewriiten.  Prorided  also  that  the  said  Sir  Robert 
Plompton  shall  beare  the  charges  of  the  said  John  Yaxley,  as  well  at  York  as  Not- 
tingham and  Derby,  and  also  to  content  and  pay  the  said  money  to  the  said  John 
Yaxley  ooraed  to  the  said  Assizea  atl  Nott.  Derb.  and  York.        "John  Yaslsit," 

Ptumjiion  Carresportdence  by  Camden  Society,  152.    See  also  pp.  53.  93.  160. 

lEromAbslraetof  Revenue,  Temp.  Jac.  I.  -26;),  13s.  4</. 
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of  myplaee  in  the  Star  Chamher,  which  is  worth  1600^per  anmim, 
and,  with  the  favour  and  countenance^  of  a  Chaiicellor,  much  more." 

He  then  urges  his  father's  merits,  and  reminds  the  King  that 
the  Chancellor's  place  was  ever  conferrecl  on  some  law  ofiicer, 
and  never  on  a  Judge, — instancing  Audley,  from  King's  Serjeant ; 
his  own  father,  from  Attorney  of  the  Wai^ds;  Browhy,  from  So- 
licitor General ;  Puckering,  from  Queen's  Serjeant ;  Bgerton,  from 
Master  of  the  E«lls,  having  lately  been  Attorney  Genei-al.  Now 
he  comes  to  disparage  his  rivals : — 

"  If  yoit  like  my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow, — first,  your  Majes- 
ty shall  put  an  overruling  nature  info  an  overruling  place,  which 
may  breed  an  extreme ; — next,  you  shall  blunt  his  industries  in 
matter  of  your  finances,  which  seemelh  to  aim  at  another  place  ; 
— and,  lasiy,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  for  your  Majesty's 
saddle.  If  yoii  take  my  Lord  Hobart,  you  shall  have  a  Judge  at 
the  upper  end  of  your  Council  Board  and  anoUier  at  the  lower 
end,  whereby  your  Majesty  will  find  your  prerogative  pent;  for 
though  there  should  be  emulation  between,  them,  yet,  as  legists, 
they  will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  best:  be  is 
no  statesman,  but  an  economist  wholly  for  himself,  so  as  your  Ma- 
jesty, more  than  an  outward  form,  will  find  little  help  in  him  for 
the  business.  If  you  will  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  say 
no  more  but  the  Chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole  man  ;  and  to 
have  both  jurisdictions,  spiritual  and  temporal  in  that  height,  is  fit 
but  for  a  King. — For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  Majesty  with 
gloria  in  obsequio.  Yet  I  dare  promise,  that  if  I  sit  in  that  place, 
your  business  shall  not  make  such  short  turns  upon  you  aa  it  doth; 
but  w^hen  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued  and  per- 
formed, and  your  Majesty  shall  only  he  troubled  ivith  the  true 
care  of  a  King,  which  is  to  think  what  you  would  have  done  in 
chief,  and  not  how,  for  the  passages. — I  do  presume  also,  in  re- 
spect of  my  father's  memoiy,  and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious 
in  the  I^ower  House,  I  have  some  interest  in  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some  effect  in  rectifying  that 
body  of  parliament  men,  which  is  cardo  rerum.  For  let  me  tell 
your  Majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  Chancellor's  place,  which  is  to 
judge  in  Equity  between  party  and  party,  that  same  regnwm.  ji^di- 
ciale,  which  since  my  father's  time  is  but  too  much  enlarged,  con- 
cemetli  your  Majesty  least,  more  than  the  acquitting  of  your  con- 
science for  justice :  but  it  is  the  other  paints  of  a  moderator  amongst 
your  Council,  of  an  overseer  of  your  Judges,  of  a  planter  of  fit 
justices  and  governors  in  the  country,  that  importeth  your  affairs 
and  these  times  most. — To  conclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would 
be,  I  should  hope  that  as  your  Majesty  hath  of  late  won  hearts  by 
depressing,  you  should  in  this  lose  no  hearts  by  advancing  ;  for  I 

Forracrljtho  usual  fee  for  a  barrister  in  Wcshninster  HallJ  was  on  argel. 
Whenie  tlio  Siiying,  "  a  barristei"  is  like  Baianm'a  nss.^onlj  speaking  wlieii  iis  sees 
the  aiigol. 
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see  your  people  can  better  still  of  concretwm  than  abstractum,  and 
that  the  waves  of  their  affections  flow  rather  after  persons  than 
things  ;  so  that  acts  of  this  nature,  if  this  were  one,  do  more  good 
than  twenty  bills  of  grace.  K  God  call  my  Lord,  the  warrants 
and  commissions  which  are  requisite  for  the  taking  of  the  Seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reviving  of  warrants  under 
his  hand  which  die  with  him,  and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness. 
And  in  this,  time  presseth  more  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  the  circnit ;  so  that  the  Seal  cannot 
stand  still ;  but  this  may  be  done  as  heretofore  by  commission, 
till  your  Majesty  hath  resolved  of  an  officer.  God  ever  preserve 
your  Majesty  !"* 

Is  not  this  something  very  much  like  "  suing  to  be  made  a 
Judge,  and  bargaining  for  a  place  of  Judicature?"  Meanest  op 
Mamkimd  ! ! !  A  touch  of  va/nity  even  is  to  be  found  in  this  com- 
position,— a  quality  he  hardly  ever  betrays  elsewhere,  although  he 
netd  an  inward  consciousness  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  Boast- 
ing of  his  great  influence  in  the  Lower  Honse,  little  did  he  think 
that  when  parliament  should  next  meet,  both  Houses  would  unani- 
mously agree  in  prosecuting  and  punishing  him. 

But,  alas  ?  Ellesmere  rallied,  and  in  three  days  Bacon  was 
obhged  hypocritically  to  write, — 

"  I  do  find,  God  be  thamked,  a  sensible  amendment  in  my  Lord 
Chancellor.  I  wits  -with  him  yesterday  in  private  conference  about 
half  an  hour,  and  this  day  again  at  such  time  as  he  did  seal,  which 
he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an  hour,  though  the  vapoiu: 
of  was  be  offensive  to  him.  But  whoever  thinketli  his  disease  is 
but  melancholy,  he  maketh  no  true  judgment  of  it ;  for  it  is  plain- 
ly a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with  a  pectoral  surcharge ;  so  that  at 
times  he  doth  almost  animam  agere.  I  forbear  to  advertise  your 
Majesty  of  the  care  I  took  to  have  commissions  in  readiness,  be- 
cause Mr.  Secretary  Luke  hath  let  me  understand  he  signified  as 
much  to  your  Majesty ;  but  I  hope  there  shall  be  no  use  for  them  at 
this  tvme."\ 

He  next  seems  to  have  tried  to  prevail  upon  the  old  Chancellor 
to  resign  in  his  favoru-.  But  James  would  put  no  constraint  on  the 
inclinations  of  Ellesmere ;  and  Bacon,  to  secure  his  succession 
when  a  vacancy  should  happen,  now  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
being  made  a  Privy  Coimcillor, — which  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as,  in  modem  speech,  being  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net.    He  writes  to  ViUiers, — 

"  My  Lord  Chancellor's  health  growing  with  the  days,  and  his 
resignation  being  an  imcertainty,  I  would  be  glact  you  went  on 
with  my  first  motion,  my  swearing  Privy  Councillor.  Tho'  I  de- 
sire not  so  much  to  moke  myself  more  sure  of  the  other,  and  to 
put  it  past  competition,  for  herein  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  King  and 
your  excellent  self,  but  because  1  find  hourly  that  I  need  this 

*  Feb    13.  1616.     Works,  v.  371.  f  Ftb.  15,  1616.     Works,  y.  374, 
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strengtH  in  his  Majesty's  service,  both  for  my  better  warrant  aad 
satisfaction  of  my  conscience,  that  I  deal  not  in  things  above  my 
vocation,  and  for  my  better  countenance  and  prevaibng  where  his 
Majesty's  service  is  under  any  pretext  opposed,    1  would  it  were 

despatched I  sent  a  pretty  w^hile  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 

Murray,  which  was  indeed  a  httle  remembrance  of  some  things 
past  concerning  my  honest  Eind  faithful  services  to  his  Majesty ; — 
not  by  way  of  boasting, — from  which  I  am  far, — but  as  tokens  of 
my  studying  his  service  uprightly  and  carefully.  If  you  be  pleas- 
ed to  call  for  the  paper  which  is  with  Mr  John  Murray,  and  to  find 
a  fit  time  tliat  his  Majesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it  will 
do  no  hurt ;  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Murray  to  deliver  the  pa- 
per if  you  call  for  it."* 

To  such  minute  artifices  did  he  descend  for  affecting  his  object. 
— After  some  interval,  and  renewed  solicitations,  the  King  gave 
him  his  choice,  either  that  he  should  have  an  express  promise 
to  succeed  to  the  Great  Seal,  or  that  he  should  forthwith  be  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  bare  promise,  he  thought  would  not 
much  improve  his  chance,  while  a  seat  at  the  council  table  could 
not  fail  to  place  him  above  competition.  More  suo,  he  makea  his 
election  in  a  letter  to  VilJiers  to  be  shown  to  James  : — 

"  The  King  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and  you  are  the  man  my 
heart  ever  told  me  you  were.  Ambition  w^ould  draw  me  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  choice ;  but  in  respect  m/y  hearty  wishes  that  my 
Lord  Chancellor  may  Uve  hrtg,  and  the  small  hopes  I  have  that  I 
shall  bve  long  myself,  and  ahovo  all,  because  I  see  his  Majesty's 
service  daily  and  instantly  bleedeth  ;  towards  w^hich  I  persuade 
myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine  own  thoughts  firmly  and 
constantly,)  that  I  shall  give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  eiTect- 
ual  furtherance, — I  do  accept  of  the  former,  to  be  Cormcillor  for 
the  present,  and  to  give  over  pleading  at  the  bar ;  let  other  matter 
]est  upon  my  proof  and  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  the  accidents 
of  time."t 

In  consequence  of  Villiers  representation  the  King  consented  ; 
and  on  the  9tli  of  June  Bacon  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  table, — it  having  been,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, previously  arranged  that,  with  permission  to  give  advice  at 
chambers  to  those  who  might  consult  him,  lie  should  cease  to 
plead  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  in  private  causes, — unless  some 
weighty  matter  might  arise  in  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  be 
engaged  under  the  King's  express  licence. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  private  practice,  he  applied  his  lei- 
sure to  a  most  noble  account,  dedicating  himself  by  turns  to  the 
prosecrrtion  of  his  philosophocal  pursuits,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  institutions  of  his  country.  The  Novum  Ohganum  made, 
great  progress,  though  it  was  not  ready  to  see  the  light  for  some 
years  ;  and  he  actually  published  "  A  Proposition  to  his  Majesty 

*  Feb.  21.  1616,     Works,  v.  377.  t  June  3.  1616.    Works,  v.  420, 
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touching  the  Compiling  and  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land."* He  commences  this  treatise  with  the  foUowing  dignified 
address ; — 

"  Your  Majesty,  of  your  favoni',  having  made  me  Privy  Council- 
lor, and  continuing  me  in  the  place  of  your  Attorney  General, 
which  is  more  than  was  three  hundi-ed  yeai-s  before,  I  do  not  uq- 
derstand  it  to  be  tliat,  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes  between 
party  and  party  I  should  ieep  holyday  the  more,  but  that  I  should 
dedicate  my  time  to  your  service  with  less  distraction.  "Where- 
fore, in  thia  plentiful  accession  of  time  which  I  have  now  gained, 
I  talte  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  speed  your  commandments 
and  the  btisineas  of  my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  excogitate  of 
myself  wherein  I  may  best  by  my  travels  derive  your  virtues  to 
the  good  of  your  people,  and  return  their  thanks  and  increase  of 
love  to  you  again.  And  ailer  I  had  thought  of  many  things,  I  could 
find  in  my  judgment  none  more  proper  for  yom  Majesty  as  a  mas- 
ter, nor  for  me  as  a  workman,  than  the  reducing  and  recompiling 
of  the  laws  of  England." 

In  this  scheme  he  displays  great  caution  and  wisdom ;  not 
venturing  to  codify  the  common  law,  but  contenting  himself  with 
reforming  the  statute-book,  and  extracting  from  the  jumble  of 
Eeporta  a  series  of  sound  and  consistent  decisions.t  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  his  exhortations  in  favour  of  lawr  reform  produced 
no  fruit  till  the  Republic  was  estabhshed  nnder  Cromwell,  and 
that  the  subject  was  entirely  neglected  from  the  Restoiation  to 
our  own  times.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  spirit  which  he  rec- 
ommends ;  and  in  what  remains  to  be  done  he  wOl  be  found  our 
safest  guide. 

Bacon  was  called  away  from  all  such  speculations  to  conduct 
the  prosecutions  which  arose  out  of  the  mnrder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  An  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  the  public  by  the 
punishment  of  the  inferior  agents  in  this  black  transaction ;  but 
the  guilt  of  the  Somersets  became  so  notorious,  and  the  cry  for 
justice  was  so  loud  against  them,  that  the  King  found  it  necessary 
to  have  these  noble  culprits  aiTested,  and  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Bacon  shared  in  the  disgrace  incurred  by 
James  and  all  his  ministers  in  that  mysterious  aiiair.  He  prepared 
the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  Judges  prior  to  the  trial,  and  arrang- 
ed the  coiuse  to  be  adopted  "  if  Somerset  should  break  forth  in 
any  speech  taxing  the  liing ;"  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that  though  the 
inferior  agents  employed  in  the  murder  were  to  be  saciificed,  he 
was  in  coUusion  with  the  IGng  to  spare  the  two  great  offender 
who  had  planned  it,  notvvithstanding  James's  celebrated  impreca- 

*  Works,  iv.  366. 

t  Iq  this  address,  Bsiron  displays  liis  greai  anxiety  aboat  liis  repnlalion  as  u 
lawyer.  "  And  I  do  assure  your  Majesty  I  am  in  good  hope  that  when  Sir  Edwajd 
Coke's  '  Eeporls'  and  my  '  Rules  and  Decisions'  shsiU  come  to  posterity,  there  will 
be,  whatsoever  is  now  thought,  question  who  wbb  the  grenter  lawyer," 
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lion  on  himself  and  his  posterity  if  he  should  impede  the  course 
of  jnstiee.  Eacon  has  been  praised  for  the  mild  manner  in  which 
ho  stated  the  case  against  Somerset;  but  this  was  in  performance 
of  his  promise,  "  It  shall  be  my  care  so  to  moderate  the  manner 
of  charging  him  as  it  might  make  him  not  odious  beyond  the  extent 
of  mercy."*  The  disgracefnl  pardon  Bacon  himself,  as  Attorney 
General,  prepared. 

Coke,  the  Chief  Justice,  had  now  rendered  himself  very  obnox-' 
ions  to  the  Court  by  his  activity  in  detecting  and  prosecuting  the 
murderers  of  Overbiiry,  and  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  dis- 
pute about  Injunctions  and  the  affair  of  Commendams,  or  staying 
suits  Hege  inccmsuko,  which  will  be  found  circumstantially  detaUed 
in  the  Life  of  I<ord  EUesmere.t  Bacon  having  at  Isist  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  ■was  determined  to  show  him  no  quarter. 
Little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  his  rivalry  in  the  competitioji 
for  the  Great  Seal,  but  there  still  rested  in  Bacon's  mind  a  rank- 
ling recollection  of  unavenged  insults.  After  the  conviction  of 
Somerset,  all  manner  of  tilles  and  oifices  were  conferred  on  the 
new  favourite,  who  was  ostensibly  the  King's  servant,  but  really 
ruled  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  Bacon  was  on  the  best  possible 
footing  with  him,  and  they  cordially  entered  into  the  schemes  of 
each  other4 

About  this  time  Villiers  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Coke  about 
the  appointment  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  for  a  dependant.  Bacon,  of  course, 
did  all  he  could  to  assist  in  this  job.i     Coke,  after  some  hesitation, 

*  ApiilaS.  16 i6.     Works,  v.  395. 

t  How  ztidoiialj  Bai:on  Inbonrad  in  the  affair,  iind  how  lie  diil  lus  best  permanene- 
Ij  tooervert  ihe  tino  Bilministruiion  of  jufltiee  in  this  ciiuniry,  by  eslabliahing  the 

Cower  of  tbo  Sovereign  10  interfere  in  privato  eanaea,  slriltingly  appears  from  bii 
itter  to  Jainea, giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  wh'ih  he  had  tried  on  this  occa- 
sion to  frighten  Oie  Judges.  "  Sir,— I  do  porceiTe  lliat  I  havo  not  only  eiopped,  but 
almost  turned  tbe  Btrcani,  Hnd  1  see  bow  things  cool  kj  this,  that  the  Judges  who 
were  wont  to  call  so  hoilj'  upon  the  linsiness,  wbea  they  hnd  hoard,  of  themselves 
took  a  fortoighe  to  advise  wliiit  (bey  will  do.  Yet  becaose  the  tinies  are  as  they  are, 
I  could  wish  in  all  hnmbleneaa  tliat  youi  Majesty  would  remember  and  renew  your 
former  eomimmdmont,  which  yon  gave  my  Lord  Chief  Jnstii.'e  in  Miehaemms 
Term,  which  was  lliat  after  he  had  heard  yonr  Attorney,  he  sliould  rorbear  further 

Soceeding  till  lia  liad  spoke  with  your  Majosty.  This  wril  ( viz  a  letter  from  the 
ing  fovbiddiag  the  rourt  to  proceed  Bege  incoBoilto}  is  a  mean  provided  by  the 
ancient  law  of  Kngland  to  bring  any  cause  that  may  coocom  your  Majesty  in  profit 
or  power  from  the  ordinary  benches,  to  be  tiled  and  judged  before  yonc  Chancellor 
of  England  by  the  ordinary  and  lagal  part  of  his  power;  and  your  Majesty  knoweth 
your  Chuncellor  is  ever  a  principal  councillor  and  instrument  of  monarL-hj,  of  im- 
mediate dependence  upon  the  king,  and  ihereforo  like  to  be  a  safe  and  lander 
guiuidian  of  the  royal  rights "— Jsn.  27.  1616  Works,  v.  866.  Bacon  knew  that 
he  was  misstsling  the  law— to  please  the  King — and  to  show  that  by  appointing 
hiroseir  Chancellor,  prerogative  might  he  exercised  without  control. 

t  "  Your  Majesty  ceitainiy  hath  found  oul  and  chosen  a  safe  nature,  a  capable 
man,  an  lionesc  wilJ,  generous  and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged,  and 
one  that  I  know  loveth  your  Majesty  unfeignedly,  Bud  adinireth  you  as  much  as  is 
in  a  man  to  admire  his  Sovereign  upon  earth."— £ocoii  (o  Jama.  Yet  no  human 
being  ever  more  thoroughly  despised  another  than  Buckingham  his  "  Dad." 

5  Bacon  gives  Villiers  an  amusing  account  of  a  conversation  on  tliie  subject  with 
VOL.  II.  26 
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at  last  peremptorily  resisted  the  encroachment  on  his  patronage, — 
and  his  dismissal  was  resolved  upon.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
pretext  for  removing  him.  Although  the  Judges  e^I  held  during 
pleasure,  the  power  of  cashiering  them  had  hitherto  been  very 
sparingly  exercised,  and  never  except  upon  some  charge  of  mis- 
conduct. Coke  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  Common  Law  that 
ever  had  appeared  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  anogance 
with  which  he  was  chargeable  when  at  the  bar,  he  had  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  the  profession  and  the  public  since  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench.  His  opposition  to  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  unjustifiable,  was  generally  popa- 
lar,  and  all  mankind  (with  the  exception  of  the  KinfE  and  the  most 
slavish  of  the  ministers)  approved  of  the  noble  stand  he  had 
made  for  judicial  independence  in  Peacham's  case  and  the  affair 
of  the  "  commendams,"  and  he  had  been  rapturously  applauded 
for  his  energy  on  the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury, — in  posting  off  to  Theobald's  to  arrest  Somerset  with, 
his  own  hands.  The  expedient  to  which  Bacon  resorted  shows, 
that  it  is  no  more  possible  "  to  hate" — ^than  "  to  lane, — and  he  wise." 
The  frivolous,  unfounded,  preposteroua,  ludicrous  charge  brought 
against  Coke  was,  that  in  his  Reports  of  decided  cases  he  had  in- 
troduced several  things  in  dei-ogation  of  the  royal  prerogative.* 
On  no  better  ground,  in  the  month  of  June,  1616,  though  not  for- 
mally superseded,  and  still  allowed  to  do  duty  at  chambers,  he 
was  suspended  from  the  public  execution  of  his  office  and  from 
the  council  table,  and  instead  of  appearing  in'  Court  at  Westmin- 
ster, or  going  his  circuit,  it  was  most  insultingly  ordered  that,  dur- 
ing the  long  vacation,  "he  should  eater  into  a  view  and  retracta- 
tion of  such  novelties  and  errors  and  offensive  conceits  as  were 
dispcKied  in  his  Reports." 

Bacon  having  laid  his  enemy  prostrate  on  the  ground,  trampled 
on  his  body.  He  wsw  addressed  "  an  Expostidation  to  tlie  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke,"  in  which,  after  some  profane  applications  of 
Scripture,  and  pointing  out  how  in  his  fallen  state  he  ought  to  re- 
joice in  the  humiliation  which  God  had  inflicted  upon  him,  he  thus 
pithily  proceeds : — 

"  Not  only  knowledge,  but  also  every  otlier  gif^  which  we  call 

ColfB.  "  Aa  I  wns  silling  bj  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the  Judgea  asked  hira 
'  Whaim- Raverl  Kere  deadt  Bt  a&id,' he/or  liia  part  kneiont.'  Another  of  tlio 
Judgea  BQBwcred, '  /(  should  concern  vou,  my  Lord,  to  loitiii  it'  Wlieioujion  fan  imn- 
ed  his  epeech  lo  me,  onA  said,  'No,  Air  Allm-ney,  I  will  not  wnitt'-  nom  ia  vof  laUer 
(lines. '  'Ml/  Lm-d,' said  1,'  i/oa  speak  /ike  a  viae  man  '  '  Will,'  eaith  he,  'Ihey  hove 
bad  no  luck  with  it  that  have  had  it.'  1  SBid  again, '  Thosi  dags  are  past.'  Here  jou 
have  the  dialogne  10  make  you  tnerry.'" — Jan.  23.  I6I6. 

*  Of  these  ¥ery  Keporta  Bacon  himselfhad  dcliljerately  written,  "  To  give  eveiy 
man  his  dne, — had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Repoi'ia,  which  thongh  ihey 
may  haye  errors,  and  sonae  psremptorjand  extrajudicial  resolutions  more  than  are 
warraiitfid,  yet  they  contain  infinite  good  decisions  and  rulings  over  eases, — the  IBiW 
by  ihis  time  had  been  almost  like  a  aliip  without  ballast." 


'  The  person  who  then  held  Ihe  ol 
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the  ffifts  of  forhiiie,  have  power  to  puff  up  earth  ;  afflictions  only 
level  these  rnole-hiils  of  pride,  plough  the  heart,  and  make  it  fit 
for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed,  and  for  grace  to  bring  forth  her  in- 
crease. Happy  is  that  man  therefore,  both  in  regard  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  wisdom,  that  is  thns  wounded  to  be  cured,  thus  broken 
to  be  made  straight,  thus  made  acquainted  with  his  own  imper- 
fections that  he  may  be  perfected. 

"  Supposing  this  to  he  the  time  of  your  affliction,  that  which  I 
have  propounded  to  myself  is  by  taking  th>s  sea.'ionable  advantage, 
like  a  true  friend,  though  far  unworthy  to  be  counted  so,  to  show 
you  your  true  shape  in  a  glass,  and  that  not  m  a  false  one  to  flat- 
ter you,  nor  yet  in  one  that  should  make  you  seem  worse  than  you 
are,  and  so  offend  yon,  hut  in  one  made  by  the  reflection  of  your 
own  words  and  actions,  from  whose  light  proceeds  the  voice  of  the 
people,  which  is  often,  not  unfitly,  called  the  voice  of  God.  It 
proceedeth  from  love  and  a  true  desire  to  do  you  good.  All  men 
can  see  their  own  profit ;  that  part  of  the  wallet  hanga  hefore.  A 
true  friend  (whose  Tvorthy  office  I  would  perform,  since  I  fear 
both  youraelfand  all  great  men  want  such),  is  to  show  the  other, 
and  which  is  from  your  eyes. 

"  First,  therefore,  behold  your  errors.  In  discourse  you  delight 
to  speak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other  men ;  this  some  say  hecomes 
a  pleader,  not  a  judge.  While  yon  speak  in  your  own  element, 
the  law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you ;  but  when  you  wander,  aa 
yon  often  dehght  to  do,  you  wa.nder  indeed,  and  give  never  such 
satisfaction  as  the  curious  time  requires. 

"  Secondly,  you  clog  your  auditory  when  you  would  be  observ- 
ed ;  speech  must  be  either  sweet  or  short. 

"  Thirdly,  yon  converse  with  books,  not  men,  and  books  espe- 
cially human ;  and  have  no  excellent  choice  with  men,  who  are 
the  best  hooks  :  for  a  man  of  action  and  employment  you  seldom 
converse  with,  and  then  but  with  your  underlings  ;  not  freely,  hut 
as  a  schoolmaster  with  his  scholars,  ever  to  teach,  never  to  learo. 
But  if  sometimes  you  would  in  your  familiar  discourse  hear  others 
and  make  election  of  such  as  know  what  they  speak,  you  should 
know  many  of  these  tales  you  teli  to  be  but  ordinary,  and  many 
other  tilings  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and  serve  out  for 
novelties  to  be  hut  stale.  As  in  your  pleadings  yon  were  wont  to 
insult  over  misery,  and  to  inveigh  bitterly  at  the  persons,  which 
bred  you  many  enemies,  whose  poison  yet  smelleth,  so  are  you  still 
wont  to  be  a  little  careless  in  this  point,  to  praise  and  disgrace 
upon  slight  grounds,  and  that  sometimes  untruly;  so  that  your 
reproofs  and  commendations  are  for  the  most  part  neglected  and 
condemned  ;  where  the  censure  of  a  Judge,  coming  slow  but  sure 
should  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous.  You 
will  jest  at  ajiy  man  in  public,  without  respect  of  the  person's 
dignity  or  your  own :  this  disgraceth  your  gravity  more  than  it 
can  advance  the  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  so  do  all  actions  which 
we  see  you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory,  having  no  xe- 
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spect  to  the  true  end.  You  make  the  law  to  lecm  too  much  lo  your 
opinion,  whereby  you  show  yourself  to  he  a  legal  tyrant,  striking 
with  that  weapon  where  you  please,  since  you  ai-e  able  to  turn  the 
edge  anyway.  Your  too  mueh  love  of  the  world  is  too  muchseen, 
where,  having  the  living  of  a  tliousand,  you  relieve  few  or  none. 
The  hand  that  hath  taken  so  much,  can  it  give  so  htlle  ?  Herein 
you  show  no  bowels  of  compassion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little 
for  yourself.  We  desire  you  to  amend  this,  and  let  your  poor 
tenants  in  Norfolk  find  some  comfort;  where  nothing  of  your 
estate  is  spent  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hither  to 
the  impoverishing  of  your  country. 

"  But  now  since  the  case  so  standeth,  we  desire  you  to  give 
way  to  power,  and  so  to  fight  that  you  be  not  utterly  broken,  but 
reserved  entirely  to  sei've  the  commonwealth  again,  and  to  do  what 
good  yon  can,  since  you  cannot  do  all  the  good  you  would ;  and 
since  you  are  fallen  upon  this  rock,  cast  out  the  goods  to  save  the 
bottom ;  stop  the  leaks,  and  make  towards  land ;  learn  of  the 
steward  to  make  friends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon.  You  can- 
not but  have  much  of  your  estate  (pardon  my  plainness)  ill  got. ' 
Think  how  much  of  that  you  never  spake  for,  how  much  by 
speaking  niijustly  or  in  unjust  causes.  Account  it  then  a  bless- 
ing of  God  if  thus  it  may  be  laid  out  for  your  good,  and  not  left 
for  your  heir. 

"  Do  not,  if  you  are  restored,  as  some  othei-s  do,  fly  from  the 
service  of  virtue  to  serve  the  time,  but  rather  let  this  cross  make 
you  zealous  in  God's  cause,  sensible  in  ours,  and  more  sensible  in 
all." 

After  much  more  reproof  and  admonition,  he  jeeringly  advises 
him  not  to  be  too  much  cast  down:  "  To  humble  ourselves  before 
God  is  the  part  of  a  Christian ;  but  for  the  world  and  our  enemies 
the  counsel  of  the  poet  is  apt, 

"  '  Tu  rm  cede  malia,  sed  cuntri  oudcnlior  ito  '  "* 

In  no  composition  that  I  have  met  with  Js  there  a  greater  dis- 
play of  vengeful  malignity.  Under  pretence  of  acting  a  Christian 
pai't,  he  pours  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  intention  to  make  Coke  disgorge  some  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  by  a  heavy  fine  in  the  Stai-  Chamber.  That 
was  abandoned,  but  the  dismissal  w^as  consummated.  After  the 
long  vacation,  the  Chief  Justice  was  summoned  by- Bacon  before 
the  Privy  Council,  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  had  done  in  the 
way  of  coreecting  his  Reports.  He  declared  that  in  his  eleven 
volumes,  containing  500  cases,  there  were  only  four  errors,  and 
that  there  were  as  many  in  the  much-esteemed  Plowden,  iwhich 
the  wisdom  of  time  had  discovered,  and  later  judgments  controlled. 
The  order,  prompted  by  Bacon  and  pronounced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  "  that  the   Chief  Justice  should   still  forbear  his 

*  Works,  V.  403. 
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sitting  at  Westminster,  &o.,  not  restraining  nevertheless  any  other 
exercise  of  his  place  in  private." 

Bacon  having  made  a  report  of  this  proceeding  to  the  King, 
with  a  view  of  hastening  the  final  blow,  says, — "  If  upon  this  pro- 
bation added  to  former  matters,  your  Majesty  thiiik  liim  not  fit  for 
your  service,  we  must  in  all  humbleness  subscribe  to  your  Majes- 
ty, and  acknowledge  that  neither  his  displacing,  considering  he 
holdeth  his  place  bnt  daring  yonr  will  and  pleasure,  nor  the  choice 
of  a  fit  man  to  put  in  his  room,  are  council-table  matters,  bnt  are 
to  proceed  wholly  from  your  Majesty's  great  wisdom  and  pleasure. 
So  that  in  this  course  it  is  but  the  signification  of  your  pleasure, 
and  the  business  is  at  an  end  as  to  him." 

At  length  Bacon  had  the  exquisite  delight  of  making  out  Coke's 
"supersedeas"  and  a  warrant  to  the  Lord  Chancel-  [jv^^y  1616.1 
lor  for  a  writ  to  create  a  new  Chief  Justice,*  '■         ' 

To  add  to  his  satisfaction,  he  contrived  to  get  himself  into  the 
good  giaces  of  Prince  Charles,  and  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 


CHAPTEE.  LV. 


iKTINDATION    ' 


There  was  nothing  now  wanting  to  the  earthly  felicity  of  Bacon 
except  the  possession  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  r  ^  ^g  „  , 
He  continued  from  time  to  time  to  remind  the  King    L  ■     '  ■! 

of  his  pretensions  ;  and  he  induced  the  Prince  to  say  a  good  word 
for  hid  further  advancement.  He  pretended  that  the  King's  ser- 
vice was  his  great  object,  and  adding,  "  were  your  Majesty  mount- 
ed and  seated  without  difflculties  and  distastes  in  you  business  as 
I  desire  to  see  you,  I  should  ex  ammo  desire  to  spend  the  dechne 
of  my  years  in  my  studies  ;  wherein,  also,  I  should  not  forget  to 
do  him  honour,  who,  besides  his  active  and  pohtie  virtues,  is  the 
best  pen- of  Kings,  much  more  the  best  subject  of  a  pen." 

On  the  '7th  of  March,  1617,  his  wish  was  accompUshed.  The 
Groat  Seal  having  been  surrendered  by  I<ord  Ellesmere,  was,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  that  day,  in  the  Palace 
at  Whitehall,  delivered  to  Sir  Framois  Bacon  by  the  King,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  speech,  graciously  commemorated  Ms  ser- 
vices as  Sohcitor  General,  Attorney  General,  and  Privy  Council- 
lor, and  gave  him  four  admonitions  for  his  guidance  as  Lord  Keep- 
er : 1.  To  resti-ain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  within  its  true 

»SirE.Cofee  was  removed  Nov.  15,  1616,  and  Sir  Henry  Montagu  was  sworn  in 
(he  following  day. 
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and  3ue  limits.  2.  Not  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  letters  patent 
without  due  consideration.  Quod  dtihites  ne  feceris.  3.  To  re- 
trench all  nnneeessEuy  delays.  Sis  dot  qui  cito  dot.  4.  That  jus- 
itice  might  pass  -with  as  easy  chaise  as  might  be.*  Six  Francis, 
pn  bended  knees,  humbly,  and  with  a  most  grateful  mind,  ac- 
knowledged tlie  constant  and  never-tiring  kindness  of  the  King, 
who  had  conducted  him,  step  by  step,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
honour, — professing  dutifully  his  detemiination  to  preserve  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Cn>wn, — equally  to  administer  tlie 
law  to  all  in  the  Courts  in  which  he  himself  should  preside,  and 
to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  administration  of 
justice  throughout  the  realm. 

As  soon  as  Bacon  had  got  home, — the  Great  Seal,  in  its  silken 
purse,  lying  on  the  table  before  him, — his  eye  glancing  from  the 
paper  to  the  long-courted  bauble,  and  his  heart  overflowing  with 
gi-atitude, — he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  ViUiers,  now  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony  at  White - 
haU:— 

"  My  deai-est  Lord, — It  is  both  in  cai-es  and  kindness  that  small 
ones  float  up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down  into  the  heart 
in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could  speak  little  to  your  Lordship  to-day, 
neither  had  I  fit  a  time  ;  but  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that^  in 
this  day's  work,  you  are  the  truest  and  perfectest  minor  and  ex- 
ample of  firm  and  generous  friendship  that  ever  was  in  Comt. 
And  I  shall  count  every  day  lost  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study 
your  well-doing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in  speech,  or 
perform  your  service  in  deed.  Good  my  Lord,  account  and  ac- 
cept me 

"  Your  most  bounden  and  devoted  Friend 

"  and   Servant  of  all  men  living, 

■'  Fr  Bacoh,  C.  S."t 

With  what  rapture  he  must  have  written  thelettera  C.  S.,  which 
he  added  to  his  name  for  the  first  time  !  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  of  his  blind  admirers  that  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  his 
elevation,  and  that,  inwardly  desirous  of  retirement  and  contem- 
plation, he  would  have  shut  himself  up  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
his  library  at  Gorharabury,  had  it  not  been  for  the  importunities  of 
his  family  and  dependents,  joined  to  his  hope  of  being  able  to  do 
more  good  to  mankind  by  sacrificing  his  inclinations,  and  showing 
to  the  world  what  could  be  eflTected  by  a  philosopher  in  high  ofiice 
and  in  the  exercise  of  great  power.  For  this  opinion  no  better 
reason  can  be  given  than  an  extract  of  an  Essay  written  by  him 
while  a  student  in  Gary's  Inn  : — "  Men  in  great  place  are  thrice 
■  i  of  the    Sovereign  or  state ;  servants  of  fame ;  and  ser- 

Predictns  FrBDciscas  Bacon  flexis  gonibua  humilitcrgi'atiosissiiiio  animo  Bgnorit 
Dni  Eegis  et  prennem  beneficor.  curaam  ntpote  qui  per  tot  gradus 
|uasi  ciuxetit  oil  SBm.  boHoris  fastiginm,"  &c. — 01.  R.  16  Jac 
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vants  of  business :  ao  as  they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  tbeir 
persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange 
desire  to  seek  power  and  to  lose  liberty,  or  to  seek  power  over 
others  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self."*  It  may  as  well  be 
said  that  he  despised  money,  because  in  his  writings  he  calls  riches 
"  the  baggage  of  virtne."  In  seasons  of  reflection  and  remorse  he 
he  must  often  have  said  to  himself, 

'■  Video  melliovB  praboquc ; 

Deiei-iorn  sequor," 

His  first  act  was  gi'aeefnl  and  becoming  ;  he  went  next  day  to 
York  House  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  predecessor, — to  thank  him 
for  that  kindness  which  had  contributed  to  his  advancement, — and, 
in  the  King's  name,  to  offer  him  an  Earldom. 

The  Conrt  was  now  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  James's 
visit  to  Scotland.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he 
had  promised  his  countrymen  to  pay  them  at  least  a  triennial  visit ; 
but,  during  fourteen  long  years,  the  halls  of  Eolyrood  had  been 
empty  ;  and  the  progress  to  the  north,  at  last  about  to  take  place, 
atti-acted  the  attention  of  both  nations.  Buckingham  was  to  ac- 
company the  King,  that  he  might  direct  his  proceedings,  and  take 
care  that  no  fresh  favourite  should  engage  his  affections.  The 
new Lojd^ Keeper  wiisJo_^be..leftat the.head-^-f-tlie.government in 
Loudtih.  In"ttre~i:OntempIation  of  this  journey,  he  haSTprepared, 
while  -Altomey  General,  "  Eemembrances  for  the  King  before  his 
going  into  Scotland ;"  and  he  now  sketched  out  tlie  "  Council 
busmess"  to  be  done  in  his  Majesty's  absence,  the  great  object  of 
which  was  to  preserve  the  public  tianquillity  during  Easter  Term, 
when  the  town  was  expected  to  be  very  full  of  company. t  The 
King  took  his  departure  from  Whitehall  on  the  14th  of  March,  ex- 
actly a  week  after  Bacon  had  received  the  Great  Seal. 

It  was  luckily  vacation  time,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  had  full 
leisure  to  prepare  for  entering  on  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
duties.  His  promotion  had  given  general  satisfaction;  he  was 
congratulated  upon  it  not  only  by  his  Alma  Mater,  but  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  t,  and  the  universal  expectation  was,  that  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  Judge,  which  he  had  so  admirably  imaged 

*  Easny,  "Of  Great  tlace," 

t  Theso  papers  show  that  the  ultendonce  of  persons  in  London  from  tlie  country 
now  ilepending  on  the  meeting  of  piirliament,  was  then  regulated  by  the  law  terms 
und  Ihia  seems  to  have  conliimed  to  the  reign  of  Qneon  Anne: — 
"  RhjTOea  ere  ho  wakes,  and  plints  hejofe  term  ends, 
Obiig'il  bj  hunger  and  request  of  friends." 

+  To  Cnmhridgo  he  replied, "  Tohv  graiulations  shall  be  more  welcome  to  me 
than  your  basinets  or  oeeasioBs,  which  I  will  attend;  and  yet  not  so  but  that  I 
sliall  endeavour  10  prevent  them  bj  my  care  of  yonr  good."  To  Oxford  ;  "  I 
shall  by  the  grace  of  God,  aa  far  as  may  conceYn  mo,  hold  the  balance  as  equally  be- 
tween the  iwo  Oniversitioa  a%  1  shall  hold  the  bnlance  of  other  jnsiice  between 
parly  and  party.  And  yet  in  both  cases  I  must  meet  with  eome  inclinations  of 
sfiettion,  which  nevertheless  shall  not  carry  me  aside." — April  12,  1617, 
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in  his  Essay  "  Of  Judicature,"  v/as  really  to  he  exemplified  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  mankind. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  judicial  caj-eer  there  was  no  dis- 
appointment On  the  7th  of  May,  the  first  day  of  Easter  term,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy.  The  splendour  of  the 
ceremony  vms  little  impaired  by  the  absence  of  the  grandees  who. 
■were  attending  the  King, — their  place  being  supplied  by  the  gen- 
eral eagerness  to  do  honour  to  the  new  Lord  Keeper.  The  pro- 
cession was  formed  at  his  "  lodging"  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  marched, 
by  Holbom,  Chancery  Lane,  the  Strand,  Charing,  Whitehall,  and 
King  Street,  to  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  following  order:  — !, 
Clerks  and  officers  in  Chancery.  2.  Students  of  law.  3.  Seijeant 
at  arms,  purse-bearer,  and  gentlemen  sei-vants  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 
4.  The  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  gown  of  purple  satin,  riding  between  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  5.  Earls  and 
Barons.  6.  Privy  Councillors.  7.  The  Judges.  8.  Knights  and 
Esquires; — all  of  whom  followed  the  Lord  Keeper  mounted  on 
caparisoned  steeds.  Alighting  in  Palace  Yard,  and  entering  West- 
minster Hall,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  received  by  the  Serjeants  at 
Law  and  the  Benchers  and  Readers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
conducted  into  the  Convt  of  Chancery,  now  filled  with  those  who 
had  composed  the  cavalcade. 

The  oatlis  being  administered  to  him,  he  delivered  an  address 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  much  piins  and  which  shows  his  in- 
timate familiarity  with  the  duties  he  had  to  perform.  .  He  thus  be- 
gan :  — "  Before  I  enter  uito  tho  business  of  the  Court,  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  so  many  honourable  witnesses  to  pubUsh  and  make 
known  summarily  what  chaige  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
gave  me  when  I  received  the  Seal  and  what  orders  and  resohi- 
tions  I  myself  have  taken  in  confonmty  to  that  chaise,  that  the 
King  may  have  the  honour  of  dnet,tion,  and  I  the  part  of  obedi- 
ence." After  some  paidonable  fiatteiy  of  his  royal  Master,  he 
Sroceeds  to  lay  down  most  excellent  practical  rules,  which  he  un- 
ertook  to  observe.  "  I  am  resolved  that  my  decree  shall  come 
speedily,  if  not  instantly,  after  the  hearing,  and  my  signed  decree 
speedily  upon  my  decree  pronounced.  For  it  hath  been  a  manner 
much  used  of  late  in  my  Lord's  time,  of  ivhom  I  learn  much  to 
imitate,  sind  somewhat  to  avoid,  that  upon  the  solemn  and  full 
hearing  of  a  cause  nothing  is  pronounced  in  Court,  but  breviates 
are  required  to  be  majie,  which  I  do  not  dislike  in  itself  in  causes 
perplexed.  But  yet  I  find,  when  such  bre™tes  were  taken,  the 
cause  was  sometimes  forgotten  a  term  or  two,  and  then  set  down 
for  a  new  heaidng.  I  will  promise  regularly  to  pronounce  my 
decree  within  a  few  days  after  my  heaiing,  and  to  sign  my  decree, 
at  the  least,  in  the  vacation  after  the  pronouncing.  For  fresh 
justice  is  sweetest. 

"  Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the  end  for  w-hioh 
I  am  called  to  this  place,  and  therefore  is  my  way  to  heaven,  (and 
if  it  be  shorter,  it  is  never  a  whit  the  worse,)  I  shaU,  by  the  giuce 
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of  God,  as  far  as  God  will  give  me  streEgth,  add  the  afternoon  to 
the  forenoon,  and  some  fortnight  of  the  vacation  to  the  term,  for 
the  expediting  and  clearing  of  the  causes  of  the  Court;  only  the 
depth  of  the  three  long  vacations  I  woiiid  reserve,  in  some  mea- 
sure, free  from  hnsinesa  of  estate,  and  for  studies,  arts,  and  sciences, 
to  which,  iu  my  own  nature,  I  am  most  induced.* 

There  is  another  point  of  true  expedition  which  resteth  much 
in  its  self,  and  that  is  in  my  manner  of  giving  orders.  For  I  have 
seen  an  aifectation  of  despatch  turn  utterly  to  delay  at  length. 
But  I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expedition  in  that  kind. 
My  endeavour  shaU  he  to  hear  patiently,  and  to  cast  my  order  into 
such  a  mould  as  may  soonest  hring  the  subject  to  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

"  I  will  maintain  strictly  and  with  severity  the  former  orders 
which  I  find  my  Lord  Cbancellor  hath  taken  for  the  immoderate 
and  needless  prolixity  and  length  of  hills  and  answers,  as  well  in 
punishing  the  party  as  fining  the  counsel  whose  hand  I  shall  find 
at  such  bills  and  answers. 

"  I  shall  he  careful  there  be  no  exaction  of  aiiy  new  fees,  but 
according  as  they  have  been  heretofore  set  and  tabled.  As  for 
lawyers'  fees,  I  must  leave  that  to  the  conscience  and  merit  of  the 
lawyer,  and  the  estimation  and  gratitude  of  the  client." 

After  toucliing  on  other  topics  rather  of  temporary  interest,  he 
intimates  his  intention,  for  the  sake  of  the  junior  barristers  w^ho 
could  not  be  heard  above  once  or  twice  in  a  term,  to  hear  motions 
every  Tuesday  between  nine  and  eleven, — and  he  proceeds  to 
announce  to  their  Lordships  what  he  truly  calls  "  a  fancy " — 
which  would  cause  a  mutiny  at  the  bar  in  our  times.  "  It  falleth 
out  that  there  be  three  of  us  the  King's  servants,  in  great  places, 
that  are  lawyers  by  descent,  Mr.  Attorney,  son  of  a  Judge,  Mr.  So- 
Ucitor,  likewise  son  of  a  Judge,  and  myself,  a  Chancellor's  sou. 
Now  because  the  law  roots  so  well  in  my  time,  I  will  water  it  at 
the  root  thus  far,  as  besides  these  great  ones  I  will  hear  any 
Judge's  son  before  a  Seijeant,  and  any  Seijeant's  son  before  a 
reader,  if  there  be  not  many  of  them." 

He  annoitnced  that  he  was  preparing  "new  orders  "  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  Court, — and  again  proclaimed  his  loyalty  by 
saying, — "  It  is  my  comfort  to  serve  such  a  Mastei',  that  I  shall 
need  to  be  but  a  conduit  only  for  the  conveying  of  his  goodness 
to  his  people," — not  omitting  a  pious  comphmeut  to  his  father, — 
"  optimus  majestratus  prtBstat  optiitu^  legi;  for  myself  I  doubt  I 
shall  not  attain  it;  yet  I  have  a  domestic  example  to  follow."t 

Next  morning  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  ceremony  to  Buck- 
ingham :— 

"  Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  Chancery,  which  I  hold  only  for 
the  King's  grace  and  favour,  and  your  constant  friendship.  There 
was  much  ado  and  a  great  deal  of  world  :  but  this  matter  of  pomp 

*  He  here  IjcautifuUy  pays  homiigc  to  philosophy.         t  Worlts,  iv.  4S6. 
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wliioh  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to  mo  {?),  or  purgatoty  tit 
least.  It  is  true  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  King's  choice  was  so 
generally  approved,  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in  mpn's  good 
will  aud  good  opinion,  because  it  maketli  me  a  fitter  instrument  lo 
do  my  master  service,  and  my  friend  also.  After  I  \\ras  set  ia  Chan- 
cery, I  published  his  Majesty's  charge  which  he  gave  me  when  lie 
gave  me  the  Seal,  and  what  rules  and  resolutioiss  I  had  taken  for 
the  fulfilling  his  commandments.  I  send  your  Lordship  a  copy  of 
what  I  said.  Men  tell  me  it  hath  done  the  King  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
honour,  insomuch  that  some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  aad  no 
vaia  ones,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me  that  there  was  not  this  seven 
yeajs  such  a  preparation  for  a  parliament, — which  ^as  a  commen- 
dation I  confess  pleased  me  w^ell.  I  pray  take  some  fit  time  to 
show  it  to  his  Majesty,  because  if  I  misunderstood  him  in  any 
thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because  I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and 
deeper  than  mine."* 

He  wa.-t  greatly  delighted  with  the  following  answer : — 

"  I  have  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  your  letter  and  the  papers 
that  came  enclosed,  who  is  exceedingly  well  satisfied — especially 
with  the  speech  you  mEide  at  the  taking  of  yonr  place  in  the 
Chancery.  Whereby  his  Majesty  perceiveth  that  you  have  not 
only  given  proof  how  well  yon  understood  the  place  of  a  Chan- 
cellor, but  done  him  much  right  also  in  giving  notice  to  those  that 
were  present,  that  you  have  received  such  instructions  fiwm  his 
Majesty,  whose  honour  will  be  so  much  the  greater  in  that  all 
men  will  acknowledge  the  suiHciency  and  worthiness  of  his  Maj- 
esty's choice  in  preferring  a  man  of  such  abilities  to  that  place, 
which  besides  cannot  but  be  a  great  advancement  and  furtherance 
to  his  service ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  his  Majesty 
was  never  so  well  pleased  as  he  is  with  this  account  you  have 
given  him  of  this  paasage."t 

The  Lord  Keeper  resolved  to  show  what  could  be  effected  by 
vigour  and  perseverance.  Hfe  safc  forenoon  and  afternoon, — com- 
ing punctually  into  Court  and  staying  a  little  beyond  his  time  to 
finish  a  matter,  which  if  postponed  might  have  taken  another  day, 
— most  patiently  listening  to  every  thing  that  could  assist  him  iu 
arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  but  giving  a  broad  hint  to  council  by 
a  question,  a  shrug,  or  a  look,  when  they  were  wandering  from  the 
subject, — not  baulking  the  hopes  of  the  suitors  by  breaking  up  to 
attend  a  Cabinet  or  the  House  of  Lords, — not  encouraging  length- 
iness  at  the  bar  to  save  the  trouble  of  thought, — not  postponing 
judgment  till  the  argument  was  forgotten, — not  seeking  to  allay 
the  discontent  of  the  bar  by  "  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles." 

At  the  end  of  one  month  he  had  satisfactorily  cleared  off  the 

*  Works,  V.  469.    Bacon  no  doubt  expected  llist  tlio  letter  ns  woll  as  the  address 
would  be  laid  before  the  Kiitg'. 
t  Works,  y.  475. 
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"luliole  airear,  and  on  tlic  8th  of  Jnnc  lie  thus  exnltingly  wjil.es  to 
Buckingham ; — 

"  My  very  good  Lord, — This  day  I  have  made  even  with  the 
business  of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one  cause  un- 
heard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the  motions  they  were  to 
make  ;  not  one  petition  unanswered.  And  this  I  think  could  not 
be  said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak  not  out  of  ostentation, 
but  out  of  gladness  when  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  know  men 
think  I  cannot  continue  if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with 
business  ;  but  that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  hfe  are  more 
than  life ;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the  world  will  he 
weary  of  me  which,  in  our  times  is  somewhat  raie."* 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  a  slight  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  foot, 
which  he  ascribed  to  "  changing  from  a  field  air  to  a  Thames  air," 
that  is  from  Grey's  Inn  to  York  House,  of  which  he  had  now  talten 
possession  with  great  delight,  as  his  father  had  so  long  occupied 
it,  and  it  was  the  place  of  his  own  birth.t 

To  gain  the  good  will  of  the  profession,  he  wisely  revived  a 
practice  which  having  succeeded  well  with  Lord  Chancellor  Hat- 
ton,  had  fallen  into  desrretude,  and  which  all  prudent  Chancellors 
follow, — to  give  dinners  to  the  Judges  and  the  leaders  of  the  bar.t 
He  sends  the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  Buckingham  of  his 
first  banquet: — . 

"  Yesterday,  which  was  my  weary  day,  I  bid  all  the  Judges  to 
dinner,  which  was  not  used  to  be,  and  entertained  them  in  a  pri- 
vate withdi-awiug  chamber  with  the  learned  counsel.  When  the 
feast  was  jiast,  I  came  amongst  them  and  sat  me  down  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  prayed  them  to  think  I  was  one  of  them  and  but 
a  foreman. {     I  toidthem  I  was  weary,  and  therefore  must  be  short, 

S(  Works,  vi,  14!). 

t  York  Hoii5e  hnving  lieeii  Ihe  rcsidenre  of  so  many  Chflncellora  and  l^rd 
Kccpei's,  nnd  buing  so  ortcn  mentioned,  some  farlher  account  of  it  iimj  ^jlense  tliu 
curious  reader,  't'iio  see  of  York  being  deprived  of  ila  anciont  inn  by  Wolsej's 
ces..ion  of  Wlixiebnli  lo  Henry  VIII.,  HEHlh,  Archbishop  of  Yorit  and  Clianccllor, 
]>nri.'bascd  a  piece  of  land  and  certain  old  liniidingB  betVFeen  the  river  Thames  Rnd 
tbc  Stmnd,  near  wbero  Vil1!ei«  Sireet  nan  stands  ;  Ihere  he  erected  York  Han.so  in 
wbicb  he  resided  and  which,  under  leugea  from  incceseirc  Archbishops  of  York, 
waa  occupied  hy  almosi  all  tUs  holders  of  the  Greitt  Seal  who  saccccdcJ  i>im  down 
10  Lord  Bacon.  The  lisll  nas  litted  as  a  court  for  businesa  in  Ihe  afternoons  and 
iiul  of  term,  and  it  contained  various  aecominodalions  for  ihe  Chnnrellor's  officers. 
Coniing  hy  exchange  to  tbo  Crown  after  the  fail  of  Baron,  it  whs  granted  to  Buck- 
ingham. Being  seized  as  forfeited  hy  tha  Long  Parliament,  it  was  granted  lo  Lord 
Fuirfax, — bat  reveriiiig  to  Ihe  second  Duke  of  Bnckinghnin,  he  sold  it  for  bnikling, 
and  tlieri!  were  orccled  upon  it  "  George  Street,"  "  Villiars  Street,"  "  Dnke  Street," 
and  "  Bnckinghiim  Street,"  which  with  "  Of  Alley,"  still  preacrve  hie  nnme  and  ti- 
tle — the  lines  of  Pope  being  a  lasting  record  of  his  infamy. 

t  The  complaints  of  Lord  Eldon's  delays  ware  much  aggravated  by  bis  non.feaz- 
nnce  in  this  respect.  During  a  course  of  professional  dinners  by  tiir  Thomas  I'lo- 
mur,  Somilly  observed,  that  "  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  very  properly  clearing 
olf  the  arrears  of  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

§  I  do  not  exactly  nnderstand  how  m  j  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  comported  himself  on 
this  occasion.  Are  we  to  understand  that  be  could  not  be  at  table  dnring  dinner 
from  indisposition  ?  or  that  he  was  too  great  to  eat  with  his  company,  and  conde- 
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and  would  how  speak  to  them,  upon  two  points."  The  first  was 
abont  injunctions  : — "  I  plainly  told  them  that,  for  my  part,  as  I 
would  not  suiFer  any  the  least  diminution  or  derogation  from  the 
ancient  and  due  power  of  the  Chancery,  so  if  any  thing  shonld 
be  brought  to  them  at  any  time  touching  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chancery,  which  did  aeem  to  them  exorbitant  or  inordinate,  tliat 
they  should  freely  and  friendly  acquaint  mo  witli  it,  and  we  should 
soon  agree;  orif  not,  wehada  Maaterthat  conld  easily  both  discern 
and  rule.  At  which  speech  of  mine,  besides  a  great  deal  of  thanks 
and  acknowledgtueiit,  I  did  see  cheer  and  comfort  in  their  faces, 
as  if  it  were  a  new  world,"  The  second  point  was,  requhing  from 
each  of  them  a  written  account  of  what  they  had  done  and  ob- 
served on  circuits,  to  be  sent  to  the  King. 

Wliat  was  not  so  lauable, — he  aheady  began  to  tamper  privately 
with  the  Judges,  and  soliciting  such  of  them  as  were  most  apt  for 
his  purpose,  prosecuted  a  scheme  for  extending  still  farther  the 
usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commusion  Court. 

He  continued  regulaily  to  correspond  on  all  matters  of  State 
with  the  King  and  Buckingham,  who  were  holding  a  parhament 
in  Scotland,  in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  episcopacy  in  that 
countiy.  Having  at  first  ventured  to  oppose  the  projected  matri- 
monial alhance  betw^een  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
he  yielded  to  the  King's  wishes,  and  did  all  in  his  power  lo  pro- 
mote it. 

He  was  thus  in  the  highest  possible  favour,  when  suddenly  his 
inextinguishable  enmity  to  Sir  E.  Coke  had  nearly  produced  his 
own  ruin.  Not  satisfied  with  turning  him  out  of  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  and  erasing  his  name  from  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors, 
he  still  went  on  with  the  absurd  charge  against  him  about  his  Re- 
ports, and  hoped  to  "  make  a  Star  Chamber  birsiness  of  it."* 

The  Ex-chief  Justice  counteracted  this  scheme  by  a  most  mas- 
terly stroke  of  policy.  His  second  wife.  Lady  Hatton,  had  brought 
him  one  cliild,  a  daughter,  who  was  to  succeed  to  all  her  mother's 
immense  property.  This  heiress  he  offered  in  marriage  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  the  brotlier  of  the  favourite,  who  was  eager  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family.  The  proposal  was  highly  agreeable 
to  both  brothers  and  their  mother  who  ruled  them, — but  most  high- 
ly alarming  to  Bacon.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  that  Lady  Hat- 
ton  dishked  the  match  as  much  as  himself,  and  forgetting  the 
scornful  usage  he  had  experienced  from  her  in  former  days,  when 
he  sought  her  hand  in  marriage, — he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  her,  and  strenuously  abetted  her  resistance.     Without  duly 

soendingly  asked  them  lo  "think  lie  was  one  of  item,  ivlien  he  came  in  lo  har- 
rangiie  them  %  Whoever  hua  had  the  gooJ  fortune  to  be  prs^ent  when  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Lyadhnrst  pres  (lea  nt  simllav  dinners,  tiill  form  a  bettei'  opinion  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  man  and  the  times. 

*  I  did  call  upon  the  committees  also  for  tlie  proceeding  in  their  purging  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  Reports,  wliicli  I  see  tiiej  go  on  with  seriously." — Bacon  to  Buck' 
ingham.  May,  1617. 
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coosidcring  wliat  were  likely  to  be  the  feelings  of  Buckingham  on 
the  occasion,  he  wrote  to  him, — "  The  moSier's  consent  is  not 
had,  nor  the  young  gentlewoman's,  who  expecteth  a  great  fortune 
from  her  mother,  which,  without  her  consent,  is  endangered.  This 
match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards  your  Lordship,  I  hold 
very  inconvenient  both  for  yonr  brother  and  yourself.  First,  he 
shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house,  which  in  reason  of  state  is 
never  held  good.  Next,  he  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  house  of 
man  and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian  discretion  is  dis- 
liked. Thirdly,  your  Lordship  wUl  go  near  to  lose  all  such  your 
friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  myself  only  except, 
who  out  of  a  pure  love  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you. 
And,  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  will  greatly  weaken  and  distract  the 
King's  service."  He  therefore  strongly  advises  that  the  match 
shall  be  broken  ofi;  "  or  not  proceeded  in  without  the  consent  ol' 
both  parents,  required  by  religion  and  the  law  of  God."* 

Bacon  wrote  still  more  strongly  to  the  King,  pointing  oat  the 
pubUc  mischief  which  would  arise  from  the  notion  that  Coke  was 
about  to  be  restored  to  favour.  "  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt 
that,  if  there  be  but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in  with  the  strength 
of  such  an  aUIiance,  it  will  give  a  turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds 
into  the  former  state  of  thin^  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majesty's  service."  Having  dwelt  upon  the 
dangerous  influence  which  Coke  might  thus  acquire  if  a  parlia- 

niont  were  called,  he  contrasts  himself  with  the  dangerous  rival 

whose  coming  patriotism  seems  to  have  cast  its  shadow  before  : 
"  I  am  omn^us  omnia  for  your  Majesty's  service  ;  but  he  is  by  na- 
ture unsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old  now  to  take  a 
new  ply.  And  men  begin  already  to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude, 
that  he  that  raiseth  such  a  smoke  to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire 
when  he  is  in,"t  Bacon's  head  was  iso  turned  by  his  elevation, 
that  in  this  letter  he  madly  went  so  far  as  to  throw  out  some  sar- 
casms upon  the  favourite  himself.  To  him,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  immediately  communicated.  Buckingham  was 
thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  and  he  easily  contrived  to  make 
the  King,  if  possible,  more  indignant  at  the  presumption  and  im- 
pertinence of  the  Lord  Keeper, 

Meanwhile  the  plot  thickened  in  England.  Lady  Hatton,  with 
the  concmrence  of  her  present  adviser,  careied  off'  her  daughter, 
and  concealed  her  in  a  country  house  near  Hampton  Court.  The 
Ex-chief  Justice  tracing  the  young  lady  to  her  hiding-place,  de- 
manded a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Keeper  to  recover  her,  and  this 
being  refused,  he  went  thither  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed 
men  and  forcibly  rescued  her.  For  this  alleged  outrage  he  was 
summoned,  and  several  times  examined  before  the  Council, — and, 
by  the  Lord  Keeper's  directions,  Yelverton,  the  Attorney  General, 
filed  an  information  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

*  Baton's  Works,  v.  477.  t  Ibid,  t,  478. 
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InteUigence  of  these  events  feeing  brought  to  Edinburgh,  the 
King  and  Buckingham  put  an  end  to  the  sullen  silence  they  had 
for  some  time  observed  towards  the  Lord  Keeper*,  and  wrote  !iim 
letters  filled  with  bitter  complaints,  invectives,  and  threats  Bacon 
suddenly  awoke  as  from  a  trance,  and  all  at  once  saw  his  impru- 
dence and  his  danger.  In  an  agony  of  terror,  he  ordered  the  At- 
torney General  to  discontinue  the  prosecution  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber; he  sent  for  I^ady  Hatton,  and  tried  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
match,  and  he  made  the  most  abject  submissions  to  Buckingham's 
mother,  who  had  complained  of  having  been  insulted  by  him.  He 
then  sent  despatches  by  a  special  messenger  to  Edinburgh  to  re- 
late his  altered  conduct. 

There  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  "kissing  the  rod" 
than  is  exhibited  in  his  answer  to  the  King.  "I  do  very  much 
thank  your  Majesty  for  your  letter,  and  I  think  myself  much  hon- 
oured by  it.  For  though  it  contain  some  matter  of  dislike,  in 
which  respect  it  hath  grieved  me  more  than  any  event  which  hath 
fallen  out  in  my  life,  yet  I  know  reprehensions  from  the  first 
masters  to  the  best  servants  are  necessary,  and  chastisement, 
though  not  pleasant  for  the  time,  worketh  good  effects."  But  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  explain  away  the  disparaging  expressions 
he  had  so  unguardedly  used  about  Buckingham.  "  I  know  him  to 
he  naturally  a  wise  man,  of  a  sound  and  staid  wit,  as  I  ever  said 
unto  your  Majesty.  And  again,  I  know  he  hath  the  best  tutor  in 
Europe.  Biit  yet  I  wi^  afraid  that  the  height  of  his  fortune  might 
make  him  too  secure,  and,  as  the  proverb  is  a  looker  on  ^eeth  more 
than  a  gamester."  With  respect  to  his  treatment  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  he  says,  "  I  ivas  sometimes  sharp  it  may  be  too  much  but 
it  was  with  end  to  have  your  Majesty  s  will  performed  oi  els© 
when  methonght  he  was  more  peremptory  than  became  lum  in 
respect  of  the  honour  of  the  Table.t  It  is  tiue  also  that  I  dis 
lilted  the  riot  or  violence  whereof  we  of  the  Council  ^ave  your 
Majesty  advertisement,  and  I  disliked  it  the  more  because  he  jus 
tified  it  by  law,  which  was  his  old  song  Isow  lint  your  Majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  open  yourself  to  me  I  shall  be  wiJhng  to 
further  the  match  by  any  thing  that  shall  be  desired  of  me  oi  that 
is  in  my  power,  "t 

James,  now  on  his  retarn  to  the  South  — bj  order  of  Bucking 
ham,  wrote  back  an  answer  showing  an  unappei'^ed  lesentment  § 
"  Was  not  the  thei'teous  stealing  away  of  the  daughci  fiom  hei 
own  father  the  first  ground  whereupon  all  tl  i  great  uoise  hith 
since  proceeded?  We  never  took  upon  us  su  i  a  j  aticcinymg  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  if  he  were  a  man  not  to  be  meddled  withal 

*  Bacon  had  compliuneii  of  thia  silenee.  "  I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your 
Lordship  tonching  my  lust  letter,  wherein  I  gavo  job  my  opinion  of  roudiing  yoar 
brodier'g  match.— July  25.  IfitT. 

t  Privy  Council.  J  Works,  vi,  157. 

5  It  is  superscribed  "James  E.,"  and  coldly  begins  "  Right  trusty  a,nd  well-be- 
loved Councillor,  we  greet  you  well." 
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in  any  case.  De  bonis  operibus  non  kipidasmis  vos.  But  whereas 
yoii  talk  of  the  riot  and  violence  committed  by  him,  we  wonder 
you  make  no  mention  of  the  riot  and  violence  of  them  that  stole 
away  his  daughter."  After  repeating  Bacon's  explanation  about 
the  favourite,  he  proceeds,  "  Now  we  know  not  how  to-  interpret 
this  in  plain  English,  otherwise  than  that  yoit  were  afraid  that  the 
height  of  his  fortune  might  make  him  misknow  himself  We  find 
him  farthest  from  that  vice  of  any  courtier  that  ever  we  had  so 
near  about  us;  so  do  we  fear  you  shall  prove  the  only  Plie nix  in 
that  jealousy  of  all  the  kingdom.  We  cannot  conceal  that  we 
think  it  was  least  your  part  of  any  to  enter  into  that  jealousy  of 
him,  of  whom  we  have  qflen  heard  you  speidc  in  a  contrary  style. 
We  will  not  speak  of  obligation,  for  surely  we  think,  even  in  good 
raantiers,  you  had  reason  not  to  have  crossed  any  thing  wherein 
you  had  heard  his  name  used  till  you  heard  from  him."* 

Bacon,  with  the  most  painful  anxiety,  awaited  the  return  of  the 
Court  to  Whitehall,  and  he  made  another  desperate  effort,  by  a 
letter  to  the  King,  to  apologise  for  his  words  about  Buckingham. 
"  My  meaning  was  plain  and  simple,  that  his  Lordship  might, 
through  his  great  fortune,  be  the  less  apt  to  cast  and  foresee  the 
unfaithfulness  of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and  acci- 
dents of  time.  Therefore  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  deliver  me 
in  this  from  any  the  least  imputation  upon  my  dear  and  noble 
Lord  and  friend." 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  his  fate  was  to  be  decided. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Buckingham's  return,  he  hastened  to  his 
house,  but  was  denied  an  audience.  For  two  successive  days  wns 
he  suffered  to  remain  in  an  antechamber,  among  lacqueys,  seated 
on  an  old  wooden  Tdox,  with  the  purse  holding  the  Oieat  Seal  in 
his  own  hand,  as  if  prepared  to  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Sove- 
reign, or  to  receive  a  message  ftom  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of 
the  Upper  House.  When,  at  length,  he  was  admitted,  he  flung 
himself  on  the  floor,  kissed  the  favourite's  feet,  and  vowed  never 
to  rise  till  he  was  forgiven.t 

Bucldngham  having  effectually  frightened  him  out  of  any  fli- 
tuve  resistance  to  his  will, — being  convinced  that  he  himself  could 
not  find  elsewhere  so  pliajit  and  useful  an  instrument  of  his  gov- 
ernment,— accepted  his  submission,  and  agreed  to  a  reconciliation. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated, — Bacon  retained  the  Great  Seal, — 
and  Coke  w^ta  restored  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Lord  Keeper  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  bondage  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  He  was  weU  aware  of  the  e\'ils  of  monop- 
olies, which  had  excited  such  complaints  in  the  late  and  in  the 
present  reign,  and  he  had  promised  to  stay  such  grants  when  they 
came  to  the  Great  Seal :  but  Buckingham  found  them  the  readi- 
est means  of  enriching  his  own  family,  and  providing  for  depend- 
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aats.  He  theref  re  m  It  j  1  ed  tl  e  with  reckless  prodigality,  and 
without  any  coi  trol  Tl  e  o&t  fi  loi  s,  from  the  proceedings  to 
which  they  afte  wn  ds  gave  r  se  we  e  the  patents  to  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  the  original  of  Mass  nger's  "  Sir  Giles  Overreach," 
and  to  Sir  !Pranc  s  RL  1  ell  h  s  J  stice  Greedy,"  for  licensing 
alehouses  and  ta  eras  an  1  for  the  exclusive  manufacturing  of 
gold  and  silver  lace  — w  th  a  thonty  to  search  houses  and  arrest 
interlopers,  and  other  powers  as  great  as  have  ever  been  given  to 
farmers  of  the  revenue  in  the  worst  governed  states.  These  not 
only  leading  to  gross  frauds  by  the  patentees,  but  their  agents 
abusing  the  enormous  powers  conferred  upon  them  to  the  wreak- 
ing of  old  grudges,  and  even  the  corrupting  of  female  chastity, — 
the  public  clamour  was  so  great  that  a  reference  was  made  by  the 
King  to  the  Lord  Keeper  respecting  the  legality  of  such  proceed- 
ings. Having  taken  down  Sir  Giles  with  him  to  Kew,  where  he 
went  to  recreate  himself  for  a  few  days  after  long  application  to 
business,  he  reports  "  that  though  there  were  some  things  he 
would  set  by,  he  found  some  things  that  be  liked  very  well," — and 
he  afterwards  gave  a  deliberate  opinion,  {in  which  he  made  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  concur,)  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the 
gold  and  silver  wire  patent,  as  "  a  means  of  setting  his  Majesty's 
poor  subjects  on  work ;" — with  an  intimation  that  "  it  were  good 
the  dispute  were  settled  with  all  convenient  speed," — which  is 
supposed  to  mean,  it  were  good  "  that  certain  of  the  house  of  Vil- 
liers  should  go  shares  with  Overreach  and  Greedy  in  the  plunder 
of  the  public."  Sir  Edward,  a  half-brother  of  the  favourite,  was 
admitted  into  the  patent,  and  tlien  the  Lord  Keeper  committed  to 
prison  all  who  infringed  it 

Buckingham's  interference  with  the  Lord  Keeper  in  his  judicial 
capacity  was  still  more  reprehensible.  Few  causes  of  any  impor- 
tance were  about  to  come  to  a  hearing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  which  he  did  not  write  to  the  Judge  for  favour  to  either  of  the 
parties.  He  at  first  used  the  (Qualification,  "  so  far  as  may  stand 
with  justice  and  equity," — or  "  so  far  as  your  Lordship  may  see 
him  grounded  upon  equity  and  reason," — and  in  a  charity  suit  he 
would  pledge  himself  that  the  defendants  charged  with  breach  of 
trust  "  desired  only  the  honour  of  their  ancestor's  gift ;" — ^but  he 
afterwai'ds  omitted  these  decent  forms,  and  pretty  plainly  intimat- 
ed that  he  was  to  dictate  the  decree.  While  Bacon  held  the 
Great  Seal,  I  do  not  find  one  remonstrance  against  these  appHca- 
tions,  and  Buckingham  and  those  who  paid  for  them  must  have 
beHeved  that  they  were  effectual.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  instructor  to  the  pupil :  "  By  no  means  be  you  persuad-  ^ 
ed  to  interpose  yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  de- 
pending in  any  court  of  justice  !" 

As  a  reward  for  his  subserviency,  the  Lord  Keeper,  on  the  4th 
.  ^-.^n  .    of  January,  1618,  had  the  highertitle  of  Lord  Chan- 

i'^'  °*  *'    ceUor  conferred  upon  him*,  and  a  few  months  after, 

•  The  caremony  look  plflco  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  at  font  in  the  afternoon 
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lie  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Bsron  Verulam, — the 
preamble  reciting  that  the  King  was  "  moved  by  the  grateful  sense 
he  had  of  the  many  faithful  services  rendered  him  by  this  worthy 
person," — and  the  patent  being  witnessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  many  of  the  m-st  nobiUty. 

But  he  was  now  under  considerable  apprehension  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Lord  Clifton,  against  whom  he  had  very  justly  pronounc- 
ed a  decree  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  noble  defendant  be- 
ing defeated  in  his  wicked  attempt,  when  he  had  left  the  Court, 
declared  publicly  that  "  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  stabbed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  his  chair  the  moment  the  judgment  was  given."  He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  manifested  complete  dei*aiige- 
ment  of  mind,  and  finaOy  destroyed  himself.  While  he  was  in 
confinement  Bacon  thus  wrote  to  Buckingham,  intimating  an  opin- 
ion that  maniacs  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  criminal  law, 
although  it  may  not  be  praper  to  carry  the  sentence  against  them 
into  full  effect :  "  I  little  fear  Lord  Ciifton,  but  I  much  fear  the  ex- 
ample— that  it  will  animate  ruffians  and  rodomonti  against  all  au- 
thority, if  this  pass  without  censure.  The  punishment  it  may 
please  his  Majesty  to  remit ;  and  I  shall  not  formally,  but  heartily 
intercede  for  him;  but  an  example  (setting  myself  aside)  I  wish 
for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dangerous  than  he  towards 
the  first  Judge  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  acted  rather  a  conspicuous  part  in  an 
afeir,  which  reflected  lasting  disgrace  on  the  King  .^  1618  1 
and  his    Councillors.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  after      '    *"^'  '^ 

having  been  imprisoned  many  years  in  &e  Tower  since  his  con- 
viction for  treason,  had  been  released  upon  a  representation  of  the 
gloiy  and  riches  he  could  secure  to  the  nation  by  an  expedition  to 
America,  and  having  met  with  discomfiture,  was  in  custody  on  a 
charge  of  burning  a  Spanish  town,  and  making  war  against  Spain 
contrary  to  his  orders.  There  being  much  difficulty  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  against  him,  the  Lord  Chancellor  assembled 
all  the  Judges  at  York  House,  and  conctirred  with  them  in  an  opin- 
ion, "  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  being  attainted  of  high  treason, 
which  is  the  highest  and  last  work  of  law,  he  cannot  be  drawn  in. 
question  judicially  for  any  crime  or  offence  since  committed," — 
recommending  "  either  that  a  warrant  should  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  lieutenant  oi  the  Tower  for  his  immediate  execution  under 
the  former  sentence,  or  that  he  should  be  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil and  principal  Judges,  some  of  the  nobOity  and  gentlemen  of 
quality  being  admitted  to  be   present,  and  there  being  a  recital  of 

when  "  in  pveaencia  oxeellontiflaimi  Frincipis  Carali  Principia  Wallie  So.  piedietos 
Dus  Rex  pi'm.  Mag.  Sigill.  a  cnstodia.  dci  Dui  Cuslodis  iFraucisci  BlicoD  tequireng 
OC  lecipiens  et  penea  ae  panlisper  reedneng  atqae  grata  abaoqain  et  fidelia  servia  dci 
Dni  Castodis  non  Bolum  iaadminigtrationejiigtiuiB  eed  eciam  in  cMinciliie  assidoe 
Drto  Kegi  pi'estita  comemorans  et  intendena  ill  ad  locum  et  officinm  l>m  Cimcel- 
lavii  Angl.  ultccius  erigere  et  iransfstie  Regia  Majeslaa  eidem  IFranciaco  Bacon 
Deo  Cast,  tanquam  Cancellai'.  suo  Angl.  Mag.  ^Sig.  Angl.  reddidit  et  deliberavit," 
&.— CI.  B.  15  Jac.  1. 
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all  his  recent  offences,  and  then  he  being  heard  and  \vithdrawn,— - 
without  any  fresh  sentence,  the  liOrds  of  the  Council  and  Judges 
should  give  their  advice  openly,  whether  in  respect  of  these  of- 
fences the  King  might  not  with  justice  and  honour  give  warrant 
for  his  execution  on  his  attainder?"  The  course  adopted  was  to 
bring  Raleigh  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  where  execution  icas 
awarded  against  him, — and  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  out  writs 
for  it  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex. 

Did  Bacon  feel  any  satisfaction  from  the  recollection  that  Ea- 
leigh  had  been  instaimental  in  mining  Essex,  and  had  guarded 
hivn  with  savage  exultation  at  his  trial  ?  No '.  Bacon  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  "  a  good  hater,"  and  his  enmities  as  well 
as  his  friendships  being  short-lived,  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if,  without  any  inconvenience  to  himself,  this  victim  could 
have  been  spared.  When  Raleigh  was  going  on  his  expedition 
to  Guiana,  and  was  desirous  to  have  a  formal  pardon.  Bacon  had 
said  to  him.  "  Sir,  the  loiee-timber  of  your  voyage  is  money ; 
spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life  you  have  a 
sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  passed  already,  the  King  having, 
under  his  Broad  Seal,  made  you  Admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  given 
you  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  soldiers  and  officers  yon 
command."*  It  must  have  been  disagi-eeable  for  him  now  to  de- 
clare the  law,  that  "  nothing  short  of  an  express  pardon  could 
purge  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  that  Ealeigh  being  dmliter 
mortMUS,  ought  natwroMy  to  be  put  to  death." 

The  end  of  this  great  man,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  was  de- 
plored and  condemned.  Bacon  was  not  suspected  of  prompting 
it,  but  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  contemporaries  for  ac- 
quiescing in  it ;  and  snrely,  if  he  had  been  the  upright  and  constant 
character  we  are  now  desired  to  consider  bim,  he  would,  as  the 
head  of  the  law,  and  superintending  the  adminstration  of  justice, 
— even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  King  or  the  favourite, — have 
resisted  the  outrage  of  executing  a  man  under  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced near  sixteen  years  before,  who  in  the  meantime,  hav- 
ing gained  universal  applause  by  his  literaiy  productions,  had 
been  intrusted  with  supreme  power  over  the  hves  of  others.  A 
method  might  have  been  discovered  of  trying  him  for  his  alleged 
recent  offences, — ^which,  if  proved,  could  not  have  been  legally 
visited  with  capital  punishment 

Bacon  was  engaged  in  other  jnridical  proceedings  about  this 
time,  which,  though  of  less  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  unnoticed.  In  the  first  case  I  shall  mention,  he  was  no  more 
to  blame  than  that  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age  in  the  science 
of  political  economy,  and  that  he  entertained  notions  respecting 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  not  yet  entirely  exploded. 
It  was  found  that  certain  Dutch  merchants  had  clandestinely  ex 
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ported  bullion  and  coin  from  London  to  a  largo  amonot,  inpay- 
ment of  commodities  iiupoitcd,  and  a  cry  was  raised  that  the 
coimtry  was  robbed.  To  mate  certain  that  the  alleged  debnqnents 
should  be  amenable  to  jnstice,  the  Chancellor  issued  writs  against 
them  of  "  ne  exeat  regno,"  and  he  appointed  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigatd  the  matter,  consisting  of  himself,  Sir  E.  Coke,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Beneli.  On  tbeir  advice  180  informations  were  filed,  riid  20  of 
the  principal  merchants  being  tried  and  convicted,  "were  fined  to 
the  amount  of  1 00,000^. 

Then  came  a  strange  prosecution  in  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  Buckingham  and  Bacon  to 
get  rid  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  He  and 
his  wife  were  accused  of  "  trafficking  with  the  pnblic  money," — 
and  being  convicted,  they  were,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  E.  Coke, 
who  presided,  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  and  fined  30,000/, — a 
sentence  too  mild  for  the  Chancellor,  who  told  the  King  that 
"  Coke  on  this  occasion  had  done  his  part  excellently^,  but  pitrsn-  ' 
ed  his  own  constant  conrse — activity  in  detecting  tlie  offence,  and 
moderation  in  pnhishing  tlie  offender."  Buckingham  compromised 
the  matter  with  Suffolk  for  7000^,  and  for  20,000/:  sold  the  Treas- 
nrer's  place  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Montagu,  with  a  Peerage  into 
the  bargain. 

Strong  complaints  began  to  be  made  against  the  Chancellor's 
decisions  in  his  own  Court.  He  selected  as  a  subject  of  prosecu- 
tion a  libel  upon  him, — not  the  most  severe  then  circulated, — but. 
which  luckily  happened  to  be  unfounded.  He  had  pronounced  a 
decree  against  one  Wraynham  rather  hastily,  not  corruptly, — and 
an  epistle  to  the  King  representing  it  as  unjust,  contained  these 
words,  "  He  that  judgeth  unjustly  must,  lo  maintain  it,  speak  un- 
truly, and  the  height  of  authority  maketh  man  to  presume."  The 
sentence  on  the  libeller  was  the  mildest  I  read  of  in  the  records  of 
the  Staj  Chamber — merely  "  that  the  defendatit  should  be  censur- 
ed." It  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  grudge  against  the 
prosecutor  still  harboured  by  Sir  Edwai'd  Coke,  by  whom  it  was 
proposed. t 

The  Chancellor,  on  the  prompting  of  Euckhingham,  was  him- 
self prosecutor  and  judge  in  the  next  case  of  impor-  p  1 fi20  1 
tance  which  came  forward.  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  had  ^^'  '  ' 
been  appointed  his  successor  as  Attorney  General.  "  When  the 
business  was  done,  he  went  privately  to  the  King  and  told  him  he 
did  acknowledge  how  like  a  good  Master  and  worthy  Prince  he 
had  dealt  with  him,  and  although  there  was  never  mention,  speech, 

*  Letter,  Kot.  13.  1G19.  His  notion  of  "excellently"  we  learn  from,  the  praiaa 
he  bestowed  on  himself  on  a  similar  occssion,  "  The  evideneo  went  well,  unri  I 
will  not  SEiy  I  aomBtimes  helped  it,  as  far  iis  wbs  fit  for  a  Judge  "—Oct,  32.  1619. 

t  2  Si,  'I'r.  iU.')9. — I3nl  it  has  heen  Bu^geslcd  lo  me  this  could  hiii-dlj  mBan  a 
mere  I'cpriiiiund  ;  for  "  censure,"  in  the  Imiguage  of  the  Stat  Chamber  ,i3  ai/j'uc/ge. 
Thus  Prjnns  \v.:s  "  censured  to  lose  his  oars,"  &c. 
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or  expectation  of  any  thing  to  be  had  for  his  place,  yet  out  of  his 
duty  he  wouJd  give  him  4000/.  ready  money.  The  King  took  him 
in  his  arms,  thanked  him,  and  commended  him  much  for  it,  and 
told  him  he  had  need  of  it,  for  it  must  serve  even  to  buy  him 
diahes."*  Buckingham  was  chagrined  that  no  part  of  this  dona- 
tion came  to  his  pidvate  purse,  and  Yelverton  ■was  afterwards  so 
indiscreet  as'  to  behave  disrespectfully  to  the  Chancellor,  who  thus 
complains  of  him ; — "  Mr.  Attorney  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me 
of  late ;  and  I  see  well  who  they  are  that  maintain  him.  But  be 
they  flies  or  be  they  waspa,  I  neither  care  for  huzzies  nor  stings." 
He  now  gave  great  oifencetoboth  by  refusing  to  pass  some  illegal 
patents,  and  they  vowed  his  destruction.  The  pretext  was,  his 
having  introduced  into  a  charter  granted  to  the  city  of  London, 
certain  clauses  alleged  not  to  be  agreeable  to  the  King's  warrant, 
and  derogatory  to  his  honour.  For  this  supposed  offence  the  Chan- 
cellor ordered  an  information  to  be  filed  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  resolved  to  preside  himself  at  the  trial.  There  ia 
■  a  curious  paper  preserved  to  us  with  the  notes  he  had  made  for 
his  speech  in  passing  sentence  :  "  Sorry  for  the  person,  being  a 
gentleman  that  Hived  with  in  Gray's  Inn, — served  with  him  when 
I  was  Attorney, — joined  with  him  in  many  services, — and  one  that 
ever  gave  me  more  attributes  in  public  than  I  deserved, — and,  be- 
sides, a  man  of  very  good  paits, — which,  with  me,  is  friendship  at 
first  sight, — much  moie  joined  with  so  ancient  an  acquaintance. 
But,  as  Judge,  hold  the  offence  very  great,  &c."f 

The  following  11  Bacon'a  boastful  account  to  Buckingham  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  tnal  — "  Yesternight  we  made  an  end  of 
Sir  Henry  Yelverton's  cause  I  have  almost  killed  myself  by  sit- 
ting almost  eight  houis.  He  la  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  during  the  King's  pieasmre,  the  fine  of  4000/.,  and  discharge 
of  his  place,  by  way  ef  opinion  of  the  Coiut, — referring  it  to  the 
King's  pleasure.  How  I  stirred  the  Courl  I  leave  it  to  others  to 
spedt ;  but  things  passed  to  his  Majesty's  great  honour.  I  would 
not  for  any  tiling  but  he  had  made  his  defence,  for  many  deep 
parts  of  the  charge  were  deeper  printed  by  the  defence,"  Yel- 
verton, having  been  suspended  from  his  office  of  Attorney  General 
during  the  prosecution,  was  now  turned  out  and  was  faither  pun- 
ished on  the  meeting  of  parliament  for  his  conduct  in  the  grant- 
ing of  monopolies ;  but  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Common 
Heas  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign. t 

Amidst  all  these  low  grovelling  and  disgraceful  occupations, 
Bacon  was  indefatigably  employed  tipon  Ida  immortal  work,  the 
"  Novum  Osganum,"  wliich  had  engaged  his  thoughts  for  thirty 
years,  and  which  he  had  twelve  times  tmnscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  as  often  enlaa'ging  and  amending  itA     He  still  considered  it 

*  Diary  of  WUltelock,  p.  63.  -{  Works,  vi.  258. 

t  2  St  Tr,  1141.     Works,  yi.  259. 

i"IpsB  reperi  in  archivis  dominations  sais  autographs  plus  minus  (Iiiodeeim 
Okgaki  Novi  de  ano  in  annum  elaborati,  et  ad   inoudem  revocaii ;  et  singulis 
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1  itself,  aod  it  was  only  apart  of  his  "Instaukatio 
Magna,"  whicli  hb  once  hoped  to  have  completed.  But  "  number- 
ing his  days,"  he  thought  he  should  best  consult  his  own  fame 
and  the  good  of  mankind  by  now  giving  it  to  the  world.  It  came 
out  in  October,  1620,  when  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  the  pre- 
ceding long  vacation  having  been  spent  in  again  retouching  it  and 
getting  it  through  the  press. 

In  addition  to  the  public  Dedication  to  James,  the  author  ac- 
companied the  copy  which  he  sent  to  him  with  a  private  letter 
giving  this  beauliiiil  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  undertaking : 
— "  The  work,  in  -what  colours  soever  it  may  be  act  forth,  is  no 
more  but  a  new  logic  teaching  to  invent  and  judge  by  induction, 
as  finding  syllogism  incompetent  for  sciences  of  nature ;  and 
thereby  to  make  philosophy  and  sciences  both  more  true  and  mora 
active."  The  compliment  which  follows  may  be  excused : — "This 
tending  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  to  endow  man's  es- 
tate with  new  value,  was  no  improper  oblation  to  your  Majesty, 
who  of  men  is  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of  bene- 

James's  many  faiUngs  are  to  a  certain  degree  redeemed  by  his 
love  of  learning  and  respect  for  those  who  had  gained  intellectual 
distinction.     With  his  own  hand  he  wrote  this  answer : — 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  your  book,  than  the  which  you 
coidd  not  have  sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  for  it,  cannot  better  be  expressed  by  me  than  by  a 
firm  resolution  I  have  taken — first,  to  read  it  through  with  care 
and  attention,  though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from  my  sleep, — 
having  otherwise  as  little  spai'e  time  to  read  it  as  you  had,  to  write 
it.  And  then  to  use  the  liberty  of  a  true  friend  in  not  sparing  to 
ask  you  the  question  in  any  point  whereof  I  shall  stand  in  doubt, 
— nam  ejus  est  explicare  cujus  est  condere  ;  as  on  the  other  part  I 
will  willingly  give  a  due  commendation  to  such  places  e^  in  my 
opiiuon  shall  deserve  it  ...  .  And  so  praying  to  God  to  give  your 
work  as  good  success  as  your  heai-t  can  wish  and  your  labours  de- 
serve, I  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  "  James  K."* 

Bacon  replied,  eagerly  soliciting  his  Majesty's  critioisins: — 
"  For  though  this  work  as  by  position  and  principle  doth  disclaim 
to  be  tried  by  any  thing  but  by  experience  and  the  results  of  ex- 
perience in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness  and  profoundness  of 
your  Majesty's  judgment  ought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule ;  and  your  questions,  observations,  and  admonishments  may 
do  infinite  good : 


inis,  iilferiorc  lima  suliinde  polili  Pt  castjgati;  donee  in  ill ud  tan flem  corpus  adole- 
rat,  quo  in  lurcm  oJitiim  fuit." — Ra'slei/. 
*  Works,  V.  535, 
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Even  Buckingham,  who  was  not  without  generous  tastes  and 
feelings,  forgot  his  intrigues, — for  once  ceased  to  consider  Bacon 
as  the  instrument  of  his  power, — and  ahhough  incapable  of  fully 
appreciating  the  work,  VTiote  a  kind  and  seemingly  sincere  con- 
gratnlation  to  him  as  a  philosopher. 

Bacon  and  Coke  were  now  living  together  on  terms  of  decent 
courtesy,  and  frequently  met  at  the  council-table.     A  preaentation- 
copy  of  the  Novum  Okoakum  whs  therefore  sent  by  the  Chancel- 
lor to  the  Ex -chief  Justice.     This  copy  is  still  preserved  at  Holk- 
ham,  showing  by  the  inscription  upon  the  title-page  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward's handwriting,  in  what  spirit  it  was  received  : — 
"  Edte.  C.  tx  dono  aiKtoris" 
"A  DC  TORI  Consilium. 
"  Inslaurare  paras  reiemm  documenta  sophorum, 
Ins[aura  Leges  Justitiamqna  prios." 
This  edition  contains  a  device  of  a  ship  passing  through  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  over  which  Sir  Edward,  driven  by  indignation 
against  his  nature  to  make  versea,  has  written — 
"  It  deserves  not  lo  be  read  in  sehooles, 
But  to  be  freighted  in  the  ship  of  Fools."* 

But  notwithstanding  the  envious  snarlings  of  a  legal  pedant,  the 
work  w^ts  received  with  the  highest  applause  by  all  capable  of  un- 
derstanding it, — and  raised  the  fame  of  Bacon,  and  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  belonged,  all  over  the  civilised  world. 

Now  was  his  worldly  prosperity  at  its  height,  and  he  seemed  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  almost  every  thing  that  man  can  desire.  He 
was  courted  and  flattered  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
multitude,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, an  orator,  a  judge,  a  fine  writer,  a  philosopher — for  a  time 
were  .blind  to  the  faults  in  his  character,  and  overlooked  the  evil 
arts  by  which  he  had  risen.  Bystajiders,  who  were  not  interested 
in  the  cases  before  him  (a  large  class  compared  to  the  suffering 
suitorsf ),  were  struck  with  the  eloquence  and  apparent  equity  of 
his  decisions,  and  the  murmurs  of  those  whom  he  liad  wronged 
were  drowned  by  the  plaudits  of  his  admirers.  He  was  on  the 
best  terms  both  with  the  King  and  the  favourite  ;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally oxpeeted,  that,  like  his  father,  he  would  keep  his  office  while 
he  lived.  Foreigners  visiting  this  country,  were  more  eager  to 
see  him  as  author  of  the  Novum  Orgamku  than  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

We  have  a  specimen  of  the  magnificent  mode  in  which  he 
lived,  from  the  description  of  the  grand  banquet  he  gave  at  York 
House  on  entering  his  60th  year.  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  present, 
celebrates  "  the  fare,  the  wine,  the  men ;"  and  breaks  out  in  en- 
thusiastic praise  of  the  illustrious  host ; 

*  Alluding  to  Sebastian  Brand's  famous  "  Shyp  of  Folys." 

t  Sir  Samuel.  Rorollly  once  observed  to  mo,  "ihe  number  of  suitors  in  Cimncerj 
ia  nothing  compared  to  the  community, — or  this  Court  "would  long  ago  have  been 
abolisiied  as  a  nuisance." 
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"  England's  high  Chancellor,  the  deatin'd  heir 
111  his  nah  cradle,  10  his  father's  chair, 
Whose  CTen  thread  ihe  Fates  spin  roiincl  And  full 
Out  of  tlieir  choicest  and  their  whilfisc  wool." 

He  had  a  villa  at  Kew,  to  which  he  could  retire  for  a  day  in 
seasons  of  basiness;  and  his  vacations  he  spent  at  Gorhambnry, 
"in  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  to  which,  in  hia  own  nature,  he  was 
most  inclined;" — and  in  gardening,  "the  purest  of  human  plea- 
sures." Here,  at  a  cost  of  10,000^,  he  erected  a  private  retreat, 
furnished  with  every  intellectual  liixmy, — to  which  he  repaired 
when  he  wished  to  avoid  all  visitors,  except  a  few  choice  spirits, 
whom  he  occasionally  selected  as  the  companions  of  his  retire- 
ment and  hia  lucubrations. 

From  thence,  in  January,  1621,  he  was  drawn,  not  unwillingly, 
to  the  King's  Court,  at  Theobalds;  for  there  he  rj  „„  „-  , 
was  raised  in  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount     '  *"'      '  ' 

St.  Alban's,  his  patent  being  expressed  in  the  most  flattering  lan- 
guage, particularly  celebrating  his  integrity  in  the  administration 
of  justice;  and  he  w^s,  with  great  ceremony,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  invested  by  the  King  with  hia  new  dignity, 
Buckingham  supporting  his  robe  of  state,  while  his  coronet  was 
borne  by  the  Lord  Wentworth.*  In  answer  to  a  complimentary 
address  from  the  King,  he  delivered  a  studied  oration,  enumerating 
the  successive  favours  he  had  received  from  the  Crown,  and  shad- 
owing forth  the  fresh  services  he  was  to  render,  in  his  future  ca- 
reer, as  evidence  of  his  gratitude. 

In  little  more  than  three  months  from  this  day  he  wns  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower, — stripped  of  his  office  for  confessed  corruption, — 
and  condemned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  disgrace 
and  penury. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  affords  a  strildng  instance 
of  a  really  great  man  being  very  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  Uiat  Bacon  had  strongly  recommended  the  calling  of  a 
parliament,  and  confidently  expected,  not  only  that  there  would  be 
a  grant  of  hberal  supplies,  but  that  no  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced in  stifling  all  inquiry  into  grievances,  and  in  carrying  through 
the  measures  of  the  government.  He  had  penned  a  reasoned 
proclamation  for  oalhng  parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence  the 
elections ;  and  he  had  prepared  a  plan  of  operations,  which  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  King  and  Buckingham,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  session. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  a  day  inauspicious  to  the  Stuarts,  the 
two  Houses  assembled  James  ha*  mg  made  a  long  speech  from 
the  throne  in  his  ramblmg  familiar  shrewd  sty]e,t  the  Lord  Chan- 


#  A  question  had  aiisen  immediately  after  his  appointment  as  Lord  Keeper, 
„heiher  an  Earl  could  l»  created  without  this  inveslilure.— Works,  vol.  r.  465.  474. 

t  Ho  now  complains  (hat  hia  eloquence  on  former  occasions  had  not  been  proper- 
ly appreciated,  and  he  aays  with  muth  Haiietl, — "  So  it  may  be  it  pleased  God  (see- 
ing Howe  vanity  in  me)  to  send  back  my  words  as  wind  spit  in  my  own  face.    So 
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cellorthiis  addressed  him:  "May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  am 
struck  with  admiration  in  respect  of  your  profound  discourses, — 
with  reverence  of  yoru:  royal  precepts, — and  conteutment  in  a 
number  of  gracious  passages  which  have  fallen  from  your  Majesty. 
For  myself,  I  ho!d  it  as  great  commendation  in  a  Chancellor  to  be 
silent  when  such  a  King  is  by,  who  can  so  well  deliver  the  oracles 
of  his  mind.  Only,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  give  my  advice  to  the 
Upper  and  Lower  House  hiiefly  in  two  words,  Nosce  teipsiom.  I 
would  have  the  parliament  know  itself:  J  st,  in  a  modest  carriage  to 
so  gracious  a  Sovereign:  2dly,in  valuing  themselves  thus  far  as  to 
know  now  it  is  in  them,  by  their  careful  dealing,  to  procure  an  infinite 
good  to  themselves  in  substance,  and  reputation  at  home  or  abroad."* 

As  soon  as  a  Speaker  had  been  chosen  and  approved t,  the' 
Commons  set  to  work  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  they  knew 
their  duty,  and  were  resolved  to  fulfil  it.  They  first  voted  an  ade- 
quate supply,  that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
Crown  wus  driven  to  unconstitutional  modes  of  raising  money. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  redress  of  grievances, — and  here  they 
yteie  headed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  become  member  for  Liskeard, 
and  a  flaming  patriot.  He  had  for  several  years  been  contented 
with  assisting  in  the  judicial  business  of  the  Privy  Council  with- 
out office  or  emolument  Finding  this  rather  dull  work, — presum- 
ing that  the  intention  was  to  maltc  use  of  his  services  without 
promoting  him,  and  having  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  he  might  gratify  the  envy  and  malignity  with 
which  he  had  viewed  the  ascendancy  of  his  rival,  he  entirely 
broke  with  the  Court,  and  he  was  gladly  hailed  as  leader  of  the 
opposition. 

He  struck  a  decisive  blow  by  moving  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  grievance  of  monopolies,  which  the  ministers  found  they 
could  not  attempt  lo  resist.  A  report  was  speedily  presented, 
showing  the  dreadful  oppression  which  the  monopolies  were  pro- 
ducing,— and  it  was  resolved  to  demand  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Iiords.  The  message  to  demand  the  conference  was 
sent  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

It  must  have  been  curious  to  have  witnessed  the  following 
JM  S  1     ^'^^"■^  ^*  ^^  ^^  "^  ^^'■^  House  of  Peers  on  this  ooca- 

l  AROH  .J  g-^j^^  when  the  two  rivals  came  into  such  close  con- 
tact. Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. — "  My  Lords,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Coainions."  Bacon. — "  Is  it  your  Ijordship's 
pleasiue  that  the  messengers  be  called  in  ?  Call  in  the  messen- 
gers."    (  The  Chancellor  leaves  the  woolsack  with  the  purse  hold- 


1.  HUt.  ilG 

t  Bacon,  in  yielditig  to  tho  Speaker's  prayer  for  liberty  uf  speech,  ncjilel  this 
caalJon :  "  That  liberty  of  spectb  turn  hoc  iiilo  license,  but  be  joined  with  that 
graviyi  and  iJisereiion  as  may  taste  of  duty  and  lose  \a  jour  Sovoreifja,  reverence 
to  your  owa  aaseiiibly,  and  respect  to  ihe  luaKers  ye  iiiuiillo." 
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ing  the  Great  Seal  in  hia  hand,  and  marches  towards  the  bar, 
where  he  sees  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Their  eyes  encounter,  but  all 
indecorous  looks  and  gestures  ai'e  stipfiressed.  Coke  makes  his 
cojj^^s,  delivers  in  his  paper,  and  retires,)  Bacon  from,  the  wool- 
sack.— "  The  message  from  the  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  others  is  this,  that  the  Commons  having  entered  into  a  due 
consideration  of  divers  heavy  grievances,  touching  patents  luid 
monopolies,  do  desire  a  conference  with  your  Lordships  thereupon, 
leaving  the  time  and  place  and  numbers  to  your  Lordships'  ap- 
pointment." {The  messengers  being  again  called  in),  Bacon,  sit- 
ting on  live  woolsack  covered. — "  I  am  desired  by  their  Lordships  to 
inform  the  Commons  that  their  Lordships  agree  to  the  conference, 
and  appoint  it  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  March,  at  two  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where,  in  respect  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  -whole  House  ■wiU  attend."  Sk 
Edward  Coke, — "  My  Lords,  I  crave  liberty  to  explain  my  message 
a  Uttle  further.  The  Commons  will  scantly  be  prepared  to  meet 
your  Lordships  so  soon,  and  their  wish  was,  that,  if  your  Lord- 
ships should  yield  to  a  conference,  they  would  prepare  the  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  give  the  least  interruption  to  your  Lordships'  greater 
affairs ;  and  when  they  are  ready,  I  will  return  and  inform  your 
Lordships  thereiyith "  Bacon. — "  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  tlieir  Lordships  will  suspend  the  time  till  they  have  no- 
tice that  the  Commons  are  ready  for  the  conference."* 

Buckingham  and  the  King  were  now  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  Another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  sitting  to  inquire  into  "  the  abtises  of  Courts  of  Justice," — 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  the  indefatigable  and 
vindictive  Sir  Edward  Coke,  although,  out  of  decency,  he  had  de- 
clined to  be  its  chairman.  The  object  of  this  inquiiy  was  known 
to  be  to  establish  certain  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  against 
the  Lord  ChanceUor,  and  to  eifect  his  ruin. 

This  was  the  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  man  whose  life  we  shall 
next  have  to  relate,  Williams,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  after- 
wards Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Archbishop  of  York.  Hitherto  he  had  only  been  known  to  Buck- 
ingham as  a  divine,  having  been  employed  by  him  to  convert  from 
the  errors  of  Popery  the  Lady  Catherine  Manners,  a  great  heiress, 
whom  he  wished  to  marry, — and  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  his  way  in  that  enterprise.  But  WiUiams  being  noted 
for  his  slnrewdness  and  dexterity  in  business,  bis  advice  was  ask- 
ed in  the  present  extremity,  ajid  be  declared  that  the  storm  was 
too  violent  to  be  resisted,  and  that  Buckingham  himself  would  be 
in  danger  if  some  great  concession  were  not  speedily  made  to 
public  opinion.  He  recommended  that  Sir  Edward  ViJIiers,  im- 
plicated with  Mompesson  and  Michell  in  the  most  obnoxions  mo- 
nopolies,   should  be  sent  abroad  on  an   embassy;  that  the  other 

»  I  Pari,  riiat  1199.    JoHrnals  of  Lords,  IS  Jac,  1. 
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two  "  shoiild  he  thrown  overheard  as  wares  that  miglit  he  spared ;" 
and  that  the  power  of  the  Ciowii  should  not  be  exerted  to  screen 
tlie  Chancellor  from  any  charges  which  might  he  estahlished 
against  him.  "  Swim  with  the  tide,"  said  he,  "  and  yon  cannot 
be  drowned."*  Buckingham,  pleased  with  his  insinuating  man- 
ner and  plausible  advice,  immediately  carried  him  to  the  King, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Dean  of  Westminster  directed  the 
measures  of  the  Court,  although  itwas  a  considerable  time  before 
the  public,  or  even  Bacon,  became  aware  of  his  influence. 

Sir  Edward  VOliers  was  sent  on  his  embassy.  Mompesson 
and  Michell  were  impeached,  and  in  due  time  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  them  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  perpetual  infamy. 

At  a  conference  on  this  subject  between  the  two  Houses,  at 
riW  12    1621  1  ^^'"^^  ^^^  Lord   Chancellor  was  one  of  the 

[March  1  ,  .J  jnQ,maggj.s  foi  the  Peers,  he  took  the  opportuni- 

ty,— very  irregularly,  though  dexterously, — to  make  a  long  speech 
to  the  Commons,  vindicating  the  whole  of  his  own  conduct,  which 
had  recently  been  brought  in  question  before  them.  He  might 
have  been  forewarned  of  his  approaching  fall  by  the  proceeding 
which  took  place  on  the  return  of  the  managers  'o  the  House. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  then  complained,  "  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor at  the  conference,  had  spoken  in  his  own  defence,  not  being 
allowed  so  to  do,  the  said  conference  being  directed  and  limited 
by  this  House,  which  was  against  the  ancient  orders  thereof,"  and 
moved  "  that  an  order  may  now  he  entered  to  prevent  the  like 
hereafter,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  give  the  house  sat- 
isfaction by  an  acknowledgement  of  his  error  herein."  The  Lord 
CliHucellor  had  the  mortification  to  put  the  question  upon  this 
motion,  and  to  declare  "  the  Contents  have  it," — no  one  ventur- 
ing TO  dissent,  "  "Whereupon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  removing  from 
the  woolsack  to  his  seat  as  a  Peer,  did  acknowledge  that,  contrary' 
to  the  orders  of  this  House,  he  had  spoken  at  the  last  conference 
more  than  he  had  direction  from  the  house  to  do,  and  owned  that 
he  had  erred  therein."t 

In  three  days  more,  the  public  exposure  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rM  1 1 1     ^^S^^ — ^y   ^h'^    Eeport  of  the    committee    on  the 

[jviAECH  lo.j  ^],„ggg  j^  Courts  of  justice  being  presented  to  the 
House.  It  expressly  charged  him  with  corruption,  on  the  complaint 
of  parties  against  whom  he  had  given  judgment.  One  Aubrey 
stated,  "  tliat  having  a  suit  pending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
being  worn  out  hy  delays,  he  had  been  advised  by  his  counsel 
to  present  1001.  to  the  Chancellor  that  his  cause  might,  by  more 
than  ordinary  means,  he  expedited,  aud  that  in  consequence  he 
had  delivered  the  money  to  Sir  George  Hastings  and  Mr.  Jenkins, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  by  whom  itwas  presented  to  his  Lordship ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  offering,  the   Chancellor  had  pronounced  a 
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kiSing  decree  against  him."  Egerfon  ■was  the  other  petitioner,  who 
averred  that,  "  to  procure  my  Lord's  favour,  he  had  been  persuad- 
ed by  Sir  George  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard  Young  to  make  some 
])resent  to  the  Chancellor,  and  that  he  accordingly  delivered  to  them 
400?„  which  they  presented  to  the  Chancellor  as  a  grautity.  under 
colour  that  my  Lord,  is'hen  Attorney  General,  had  befriended 
him — which  was  in  addition  to  a  former  gratuity  of  a  piece  of 
plate  worth  fifty  guineas, — hnt  thst  notwithstanding  these  pres- 
ents, the  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart, 
decided  for  his  opponent."  Various  witnesses  had  been  examin- 
ed in  support  of  these  charges,  and  the  committee  had  passed  a 
resolution  that  they  ought  (a  be  made  the  subject  of  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Bacon,  reckoning  on  the  support  of  the  Crown,  and  thinking 
that  the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  a  sudden  dissolution  of 
.  die  parliament, — at  first  had  talked  with  scorn  and  defiance  of 
these  accusations, — but  he  became  alarmed  by  the  lucrea'^ed  loar 
of  public  disapprobation,  and  the  diminished  courtesy  of  the 
hangers-on  about  the  Court. 

On  the  17th  of  March  he  presided  in  the  House  of  Lords, — for 
the  last  time.  He  had  a  fright  on  that  day  by  the  spectre  that 
bad  so  often  crossed  his  path,  and  -was  now  ever  present  to  hia 
imagination.  "  A  message  from  the  Commons  "  was  annonnced, 
— and  the  Chancellor  marching  down  to  the  b^  perceived  that  it 
was  brought  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  He  suspected  that  the  mes- 
sage might  have  been  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against 
himself  for  bribery  and  corruption.  He  was  relieved  when  Coke 
declared  the  message  to  be,  "  that  the  Commons,  for  the  further- 
ance of  justice,  waived  an  objection  they  had  at  first  made  to  mem- 
bers of  their  Hoii.se  being  sworn  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
witnesses  against  Mompesson  and  Michell,"* 

JSJotwilhetauding  this  respite.  Bacon's  courage  now  failed  liim; 
he  hurried  the  adjoiimment  of  the  House  as  much  as  possible, 
lest  another  message  might  come  up  of  a  rr.ore  serious  nature, 
which  it  would  have  been  very  awkward  for  him  to  have  an- 
nounced from  the  woolsack ; — and  as  soon  as  he  gothorae,  he  took 
to  his  bed,  pretending  a  sudden  and  serious  illness.  From  an  in- 
terview he  had  with  Buckingham  and  the  King,  he  discovered 
that  they  were  nol  to  be  relied  upon,  and  he  heard  of  the  declara- 
tions tliey  were  now  making  to  gain  popularity.  "  that  monopolies 
should  bo  put  down,  and  that  guilt  in  high  places  deserved  severer 
punishnient." 

At  Bacon's  ow^n.  request,  a  commission  passed  the  Great  Seal, 
reciting  that,  by  reason  of  illness,  he  was  unable  to  attend  in  tha 
House  of  Lords,  and    authorising   Sir  James  Ley,  Knight  and 

*  roku  liimscif  hfifl  long  bii tiled  ihis  point  nf  pi-mlpgn,  rontendin!;  thai  iho  mcm- 
licrs  of  tJie  House  oi'  ConiiiiQiia  were  i/iiasi  Judges  in  parliament,  and  lliat  Judges 
wei'e  not  to  he  sworn  in  llieir  own  lourt.— I  Tar!,  Hlal.  1206. 
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Baronet,  Chief  .Tustico  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  act  as  Speaker  in 
his  absence. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  Chief  Justice  took  his  place  on  the 
woolsack  nnder  this  commission,  and  immediately  a  conference 
was  demanded  by  Sir  Eabert  Phillips  and  others,  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons,  respecting  "  abuses  in  the  Conrta  of  Justice."  A 
present  conference  being  granted,  "  they  commended  the  incom- 
parable good  parts  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  they  magnified  the 
place  he  holds,  from  whence  bounty,  justice,  and  mercy  were  to  be 
distributed  to  the  subjects;  but  they  were  obliged  !o  declare  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  accused  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  this 
his  eminent  place."  They  proceeded  to  detail  the  particulars  and 
proofs  of  the  charge. 

Next  day  Buckingham,  affecting  to  act  a  friendly  part  to  the 
Chancellor,  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  "  he  had  been 
twice  to  see  him,  being  sent  to  him  by  the  King — that  the  first 
time  his  Lordship  was  very  sick  and  heavy,  but  the  second  time 
he  found  him  better,  and  much  comforted  with  the  thought  that 
the  complaint  against  him  was  come  into  this  House,  where  he 
assured  himself  to  find  honourable  justice,  in  confidence  whereof 
hia  Lordship  had  written  a  letter  to  the  House."  The  letter  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  read  by  him 
from  the  woolsack : 

"  To  the  Eight  Honourable  his  very  good  I^ords,  the  Lords  Spir- 
itual and  Temporal  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  as- 
sembled. 

"  My  very  good  Lords — I  humbly  pray  your  Lordships  all  to 
make  a  favourable  and  true  construction  of  ray  absence.  It  is  no 
feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of  my  heart  and  of  my  back, 
though  joined  with  that  comfort  of  mind  which  persuadeth  me 
that  I  am  not  far  from  heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first  fruits.  And 
because,  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  would  be  glad  to  preserve  my 
honour  and  fame  so  far  as  I  am  worthy,  hearing  that  some  com- 
plaints of  base  bribery  are  before  your  Lordships  my  requests  to 
your  Lordships  are : — 

"  First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  yout  good  opinion,  without 
prejudice,  until  my  cause  be  heard. 

"  SeeonJly,  That  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my  mind  at  this 
time  in  great  part  from  worldly  matters,  thinking  of  my  account 
and  answers  in  a  higher  Court,  your  Lordships  will  give  me  con- 
venient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  Courts,  to  advise 
with  my  counsel,  and  to  make  my  answer;  wherein,  nevertheless, 
my  counsel's  part  will  be  the  least,  for  I  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  trick  up  an  innocency  bycavillatioiis,  but  plainly  and  ingenu- 
ously (as  your  Lordships  know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I 
know  or  remember. 

"  Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  except  to  the  witnesses  brought  against  nie,  and  to  move 
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questions  to  your  Lordships  for  their  cross-examinations  :  and  like- 
wise to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

"  And,  lastly,  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions  of  like  nature, 
that  your  Lordships  would  be  pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or 
apprehension  of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  especially  against 
a  Juttge  that  makes  2000  orders  aiid  decrees  in  a  year  (not  to  speak 
of  the  courses  that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  coiuplainta 
against  me),  hut  that  I  may  answer  them  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice  severally  and  respectively. 

"  These  requests  I  hope  appear  to  your  Lordships  no  other  than 
just.  And  so  thinking  myself  happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and 
reverend  prelates  to  discern  of  my  cause ;  and  desiring  no  privilege 
of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  meauiog,  as  I  said, 
to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  with  your  Lordships  and  to  put  myself 
upon  your  honours  and  lavours,  I  pray  God  lo  bless  your  counsels 
and  persons,  audrest  your  Lordships'  humble  servant, 

"  Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane." 

A  courteous  answer  was  returned  to  him,  "  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  House  that  his  Lordship  should  clear  his  honour  troiu  all 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  it,  and  that  they  prayed  he  would  provide 
for  his  defence." 

The  King  was  startled  at  these  prosecutions,  which  he  consider- 
ed dangerous  to  prerogative,  and  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the  com- 
mons from  their  purpose  without  oftendmg  them,  he  sent  them  a 
message. — "  That  he  was  very  sorry  a  person  so  much  advanced 
by  him,  and  sitting  in  so  high  a  place,  shoukl  be  suspected;  that 
he  cannot  answer  for  all  others  under  him,  though  his  cai'e  in  the 
choice  of  Judges  had  been  great ;  but  if  this  accusation  cou!d  be , 
proved,  his  Majesty  would  punish  him  to  tlie  full;  that  the  Kiug 
would,  if  it  be  thought  fitting,  here  grant  a  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  to  examine  all  upon  oath  that  can  speak 
in  this  business." 

This  message  was  most  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  Coramons, 
and  had  nearly  gained  its  object, — when  Sir  Edward  Coke  rose 
and  begged  "they  would  take  heed  this  commission  did  not  hinder 
the  manner  of  their  parliamentary  proceeding  against  a  great  pub- 
lie  delinquent."  Thereupon  a  general  address  of  thanks  to  the 
King  was  voted,  and  they  resolved  to  prosecute  the  case  before 
the  £iords.* 

A  vast  number  of  fresh  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  now 
poured  in  against  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Commons  were  prepar- 
ing regular  articles  of  impeachment  on  which  he  might  be  brought 
to  trial,  when,  on  the  approach  of  Easter,  the  two  Houses  were 
adjourned  by  royal  mandate  tUl  the  17th  of  April, — in  hope  that 
diuing  [he  recess  the  clamour  might  subside,  or  some  expedient 
might  bg  devised  to  defeat  or  delay  the  investigation.  Betore  the 
adjoUfQuient  his  Majesty,  rather  in  an  imusual  manner,  came  to 
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the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Commons  made  a 
long  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  Chancellor's  case,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  at  all  times,  without  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
rhent,  to  do  justice  to  hia  subjects.  The  Lords  affected  to  be  so 
nmch  pleased  with  this  consideration,  that  they  made  an  order  that 
ever  alter  a  sermon  should  be  preached  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day,  and  that  in  all  future  parliaments  the  Lords  should  on  that 
day  sit  in  theu  robes,  in  pe>peiuamreimemoriam*; — but  neverthe- 
less they  saw  through  James's  king-craft,  and  were  resolved  to  de- 
feat it. 

The  state  of  Bacon's  mind  during  this  interval  is  differently  re- 
presented. One  acquaintance  of  his  wrote  to  a  correspondent 
"  Your  good  fnend  the  Lord  Chanoollorhath  so  many  grievous  ac- 
cHsalions  brought  against  him,  that  his  enemies  do  pittie  him  and 
hiS  most  judicious  friends  have  alreadie  given  liini  for  gon  Not- 
withstanding, himself  is  merrie,  and  doubteth  not  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  calme  al  the  tempests  raysed  against  him."  Another  de- 
scribes him  as  "sick  in  bed  and  swoln  in  his  body,  and  suffering 
none  to  come  at  him ;"  and  adds,  "  some  say  he  desired  bis  gentle- 
m^  not  to  take  any  noUce  of  him,  but  altogether  to  forget  him 
and  not  hereafter  to  speak  of  him,  or  to  remember  there  ever  was 
such  a  man  m  the  world."t  His  servants  rising  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  "  Sit  down,  my  friends,"  he  said ;  "  your  rise  has 
been  ray  faU."  When  one  of  his  friends,  to  comfort  him,  observ- 
ed, "  Yon  must  look  around  you;"  he  answered,  with  an  air  of 
l)iety,  which  he  knew  how  to  assume  with  great  effect  '■  I  look 
'yT  T"  ?^  declared,  "  If  this  be  to  be  a  Chancellor,  I  think. 
It  the  Great  beal  lay  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take 

Meanwhile  he  tried  to  soften  the  hearts  of  Buddngham  and  the 
King.  The  former  ho  denominated  "his  anchor  in  these  floods" 
—  He  thus  addressed  the  latter: 

J''^'^^J^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^  ^^^^  brought  unto  you  'gemittim 
'^vmhte,  from  others,  now  I  bring  it  from  myself  I  %  unto  your 
Majesty  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought  would  have  carried  mo  a  higher  flight  When  I 
enter  into  myself,  I  flnd  not  the  materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is 
come  upon  me  I  have  been  (as  your  Majesty  knoweth  best) 
never  author  of  any  .immoderate  counsel,  but  always  desked  to 
have  things  earned  mmihus  modis.  I  have  been  no  avaricious  od- 
pressor  of  the  people.  I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intolerable,  or 
hateful  man  in  my  conversation  or  carriage.  I  have  inherited  no 
hatred  from  my  father,  but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.  Whence 
Should  this  be  ?  for  these  are  the  things  which  are  to  raise  dislikes 
abroad. 

"  For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my  credit  there,  and  now 
It  must  be  the  place  of  the  sepulture  thereof 
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"For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, — before  these 
trouUes, — they  seemed  as  to  take  me  into  their  arms,  finding  in 
me  ingenuity,  which  they  took  to  be  the  true  straight  hne  of  noble- 
ness, witbottt  crooks  or  angles. 

"  And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when 
the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved 
habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  however  I  may  be  frail, 
and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times. 

"  And  therefore  1  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to  my  answer,  not 
to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  went  to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or 
ordinances,  but  to  speaJt  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excitsing,  extenuating,  or  ingenuous  confessing, 
praying  God  to  give  me  the  grace  to  see  the  bottom  of  my  faults, 
and  that  no  hardness  of  heart  steal  upon  me,  under  show  of  more 
neatness  of  conscience  than  is  cause." 

After  many  apologies  and  compliments,  he  concludes  by  saying, 
"  I  rest  as  clay  in  your  Majesty's  gracious  hands."  * 

Having  no  answer,  and  there  being  no  re-action  in  his  favour, — 
before  the  Houses  met  again  he  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
King.  Preparatory  to  this  he  made  some  notes,  which  are  pre- 
served, of  the  topics  he  was  to  use :  "  The.  law  of  nature  teaches 
me  to  speak  in  my  ow^n  defence:  With  respect  to  this  charge  of 
bribery,  I  am  as  innocent  as  any  born  upon  St,  Innocent's  day :  I 
never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought  when  pronouncing 
sentence  or  order.t  If,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
King's  will  shall  be  obeyed.  I  am  ready  to  make  an  oblation  of 
myself  to  the  King,  in  whose  hands  I  am  as  clay,  to  be  made  a 
vessel  of  honour  or  dishonour,"  At  the  interview.  Bacon  recom- 
mended an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  but  James 
advised  him  to  submit  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers,  promising 
to  restore  him  again  if  they  should  not  be  sensible  of  his  merits. 
Bacon  exclaimed,  "  I  see  my  approaching  ruin :  there  is  no  hope  of 
mercy  in  a  multitude.  When  my  enemies  are  to  give  fire  am  I  to 
make  no  resistance,  and  is  there  to  be  none  to  shield  me?  Those 
who  strike  at  your  Chancellor  will  strike  at  your  crown.  I  am 
the  first,  I  wish  I  may  be  the  last  sacrifice." 

James  was  greatly  shaken,  and  inchned  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, even  if  thereby  the  subsidy  voted  him  should  be  lost.  He 
was  kept  steady,  however,  by  his  new  adviser,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  said,  "  there  is  no  colour  to  quarrel  at  this  general  as- 
sembly, of  the  kingdom  for  tracing  dehnquenls  to  their  form.  If 
you  break  up  this  parliament  while  in  pursuit  of  jiistice,  only  to 
save  some  cormorants  who  have  devoured  that  which  they  must 
disgorge,  you  will  pluck  up  a  sluice  which  will  overwhelm  you  all."$ 

•  Works,  V.  649. 

t  A  clear  "  ni'galivo  pregnant,"  admitting  that  the  bribes  bad  been  reoeiTed, 
although  ho  was  not  influen[!ed  by  them  in  giving  judgnjcnt.  It  ivould  puzzle  a 
casuist  to  sai^  wheiher  this  is  an  extennation  or  aggravation  of  the  olfeace. 

t  Hackct'e  Life  of  Williams,  Fart  I.  50, 
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Accordingly,  parliament  was  again  permitted  to  assemble  on  the 
17th  of  April;  and  the  members  of  the  Lower  Honse  returned 
keener  for  the  attack  from  their  intercourse  with  their  constituents, 
— the  cry  for  justice  having  been  raised  all  over  England.  The 
Lords  vigorously  resumed  their  inquiries  into  the  charges  against 
the  Chancellor,  which  were  now  reduced  into  form,  and  were 
twenty-three  in  mimher.  He  was  about  to  be  regiilai-)y  put  upon 
his  tria! ;  but  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
bearer  from  him  of  the  following  paper,  which '  Buckingham  and 
the  King  had  previously  approved  and  intrtisted  to  the  heir  ap- 
parent as  a  messenger,  that  it  might  be  more  favourably  received: 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Liords  of  Parliament,  in  the 

Upper  Bouse  assembled. 
"  The  humble    submission    and    supplication  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

"  It  may  please  your  Lordships, — I  shall  crave,  at  your  Lord- 
ships' hands,  a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write.  For  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits,  and  an  oppressed 
mind,  are  more  safe  in  being  deposited  in  a  noble  construction 
than  in  being  circled  with  any  reserved  caution. 

"  This  being  moved,  and  as  I  hope  obtained  in  the  nature  of  a 
protection  to  all  that  I  shall  say,  I  shall  now  make  into  the  rest  of 
that  wherewith  I  shall,  at  this  time,  trouble  your  Lordships,  a  very 
strange  entrance.  For  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction 
as  I  think  a  mortal  man  can  endure  (honour  being  above  life),  I 
shall  begin  with  the  professing  of  gladness  in  some  things." 

[He  artfully  suggests,  that  from  what  has  already  taken  place, 
it  wiU  be  remembered  hereafter  that  greatness  is  no  protection  to 
guiltiness,  and  that  Judges  will  fly  from  any  thing  like  corrup- 
tion.] 

"  But  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God  is  only 
Judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause,  whereof  your  Lordships  are 
Judges,  under  God  and  his  Lieutenant, — I  tmderstand  there  hath 
been  heretofore  expected  from  me  some  justification  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  chosen  one  only  justification,  instead  of  alt  other, — 
out  of  the  justifications  of  Job.  For,  after  the  clear  submission 
and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your  Lordships,  I 
hope  I  may  say  and  justify  with  Job  in  these  words :  Ihave  not 
hid  m/y  sin  as  ^d  Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  in  <niy  bosom. 
This  is  the  only  justification  which  I  will  use. 

"  It  resteth  therefore,  that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously 
confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood  the  particulars 
of  the  chaise,  not  formally  from  the  House,  but  enough  to  inform 
my  conscience  and  memory,  I  find  matter  sufiicient  and  full  both 
to  move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  yonr  Lordships 
to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither  will  I  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships by  singling  thoso  particulars  which  I  think  may  fall  ofil 

''  Quid  te  exetnpta  juTat  spima  de  pluribus  una." 
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"  Neither  will  I  pi-onipt  your  Lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scraples  touching  the 
credits  of  the  witnesses  ;  neither  will  I  represent  unto  your  Lord- 
ships how  far  a  defence  might,  in  divers  things,  extenuate  to  of- 
fence, in  respect  of  the  time  or  manner  of  the  gift,  or  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, hut  only  leave  these  things  to  spring  out  of  your  own 
noble  thoughts  and  observations  of  the  evidence  and  examinations 
themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the 
charge,  here  and  there,  as  God  shall  put  into  your  mind,  and  so 
submit  myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace." 

[He  then  reminds  their  Lordships,  that  they  are  not  tied  down, 
like  ordinary  Courts,  by  precedents  ;  and  points  out  to  them  how 
mercy,  in  one  case,  may  do  as  much  good  as  severity  in  another, 
from  the  example  of  Quintus  Maximus  ;  who,  after  being  sentenc- 
ed, was  pardoned  for  fighting  without  orders  ;  the  same  ofience  for 
which  Tit.  Manlius  vrss  put  to  death.  Negue  minus  firmata  est 
discipUna  militaris  p&riculo  Quinti  MaxtTm  guam  miserabUi  su^Ucio 
Titi  Mania. 

"  But  my  case  standcth  not  there.  For  my  humble  desire  is, 
that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  Seal  into  his  hands,  which  is  a 
great  downfaO,  and  may  serve  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of 
my  faults.  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your  power, 
and  do  no  way  cross  your  ends,  why  should  I  not  hope  of  your 
Lordships'  favour  and  commiseration  ?" 

[Having  introduced  elaborate  comphments  to  the  King,  the 
Prince,  and  the  Peers,  reminding  them  that  there  are  viHa  tempo- 
ris,  as  well  as  vitia  kommis,  he  thus  concludes  :] 

"  And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  Lordships  is,  that  my 
penitent  submission  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  loss  of  the  Sesd 
my  punishment ;  and  that  your  Jjardships  will  spare  any  further 
sentence,  but  recommend  me  to  his  Majesty's  grace  and  pardon 
for  all  that  is  past.  God's  holy  Spirit  be  amongst  you.  Your 
Lordships'  humble  servant  and  suppliant, 

"  pR.  St.  Ale^n,  Cane." 

This  was  a  very  dexterous  move  ;  for  although  the  submission 
had  the  appearance  of  a  confession  to  be  followed  by  punishment, 
— as  no  specific  charges  had  been  communicated  to  him,  its  gene- 
ralities might  easily  afterwards  have  been  explained  away,  and 
the  Great  Seal,  after  being  a  Uttle  while  in  commission,  might 
have  been  restored  to  liim. 

The  Lords,  though  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat  him  with  un- 
necessary harshness,  and  ever  bearing  in  mind  his  high  qualities 
which  rendered  his  prosecution  so  painful  a  duty  to  all  concerned 
in  it*,  resolved  '■  that  the  Lord  Chancelloi-'s  submission  gave  not 
satisfaction  to  their  Lordships;  thathe  should  be  charged  particu- 
larly with  the  briberies  and  comiptions  alleged  against  him,  and  that 
he  should  make  a  particular  answ^er  thereunto  with  ail  convienent 

*  Except  Sic  Edward  Coke. 
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expedilion."  The  formal  articles  of  ohargo  were  n 
catetl  to  him,  with  the  proofs  in  siippoit  of  each.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  signified  that  lie  had  received  frooi 
the  Lord  Chancellor  a  paper-roll  sealed  up.  Being  opened  and 
read  by  the  Cleik  it  was  found  entitled  "  The  Confession  and  hum- 
ble suhmissiou  of  me,  the  Lord  Chancellor."  It  begins  : — "  Upon 
advised  consideration  of  the  charge,  descending  intj  my  con- 
science and  calling  my  memory  to  account  of  so  far  as  T  am  able,  I 
do  plainly  and  mgeunonsly  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption, 
and  do  renounue  all  defence,  and  pot  myself  upon  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  yonr  IriDrdships."  He  then  goes  over  the  different 
charges  articulately,  confessing  in  every  instance  the  receipt  of  the 
money  and  valuable  things  from  the  suitors  in  his  Court,  though 
■with  qualification  in  some  instances,  thatit  was  after  judgment,  or 
understood  by  him  to  be  as  new-year's  gifts,  or  for  prior  services. 

The  confession  being  read,  it  was  resolved  "  that  certain  Lords, 
do  go  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  show  him  the  said  Confession, 
and  tell  him  that  the  Lords  do  conceive  it  to  he  an  ingenuous  and 
full  confession,  and  demand  whether  it  be  his  own  hand  that  is 
subscribed  to  the  same?"  Nine  temporal  and  tbree  spiritual  Lords, 
being  appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose,  repaired  to  York 
House,  and  were  received  by  him  in  the  hall  where  he  Had  been 
accustomed  to  sit  as  Judge.  After  mutual  saEutatione,  they  with 
great  delicacy  asked  him  merely  if  the  signature  to  the  paper 
which  they  showed  him  was  genuine  ?  He  passionately  exclaim- 
ed,— "  My  Lords,  it  is  ray  act,  my  band,  my  heart.  I  beseech  your 
Lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  Shocked  at  witness- 
ing the  agonies  of  such  a  mind,  and  the  degradation  of  such  a 
name,  they  instantly  ■withdrew,  and  he  again  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber in  the  deepest  dejectiou. 

Still  a  difficulty  remained  in  proceeding  farther  while  he  retain- 
ed the  Great  Seal,  for  by  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  defendant  prosecuted  before  them  is  to  receive  sentence 
on  his  knees  at  the  bar,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  if  present,  must 
preside  on  the  woolsack  and  pass  the  .sentence.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  removed  on  the  1st  of  May,  M'hen  the  King,  finding  all 
farther  resistance  hopeless,  sent  the  IJord  Treasurer,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  de- 
mand the  Great  Seal.*  They  found  Bacon  confined  to  his  bed  by 
illness;  and  when  they  had  explained  the  object  of  their  mission, 

*  Dna Tliesaur.irliia,  &aad  illmlrissimiim  Frnncisram  VIeecomt.  Panrt  Albnii' 
Cnnoclliir,  Aiigl.  in  VA.  Kbor.  niui'tio  liiliorantem  ct  aA  luclum  siium  (lucumlicnlom 
aoceasLr  alil  piiaieiiquam  iiiuntem  et  pro|josituin  ReKiemiijesiatLBdi:  M-gno  Si^illo 
An^l-  rournL-nila  p;ium  e:<pIiiiisKoiit  Diik  Ciincolbirlug  ilcm  Bi(cilluni,  &c.  Duo 
Tliesiinrurio,  &c  omni  t\\\>\  ilocnlt  ruvcrGnciii  in  iiiiiiioa  oxiiiliuit,"  &&— CI.  It.  19 
Jnc  L,  wtiK-li  ttilln  us  ih:it  the  mciiseiiecra  Imving  pat  the  Sen]  into  its  Gilk  purse, 
carrieil  it  to  liie  King  Ht  Whiielmtl,  wliBro  ihreo  raiijmissions  were  Heatctl  iviili  it. 
bv  tlio  Kin;.''s  imlur:  I.  To  ilii!  Musical-  of  tho  Holla  mid  others  to  huai-  rauses  in 
Cliancui'y ;  2.  'I'u  itio  Cliit'l'  JiistUe  lo  \ffiMs  in  ihc  House  of  Lords ;  and  3.  To 
tiiB  Lord  Trettsntcr  uoii  oiherti  to  scut  wiils  and  paients. 
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— hiding  his  face  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  dehvered  to 
them  that  bauble  for  which  "  he  had  BuHied  his  integrity,  had  re- 
signed his  independence,  had  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations 
of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had  flattered  the  wortLlrss,  had  perse- 
cuted the  innocent,  had  tampered  with  Judges,  had  torlured  pris- 
oners, and  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues  all  the  powei-s  ot  the 
most  exquisitely  eonstnicted  intellect  that  has  ever  been  bestow- 
ed on  any  of  the  children  of  nien."+ 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  to  proceed  to 
judgment  Dext  day,  "  wherefore  the  gentleman  usher  and  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms were  commanded  to  go  and  summon  the  Viscount 
St.  Alban  to  appear  here  in  person  to-morrow  moniing  by  nine  of 
the  clock."  They  reported  that,  having  repaired  to  York  House, 
they  found  him  sick. in  bed,  and  that  he  had  declared  he  feigned 
not  this  for  an  excuse,  for  that  if  able  ho  would  vi'illingJy  have 
obeyed  the  siimihons,  but  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  litr  liira  to 
attend.  The  Lords  readily  sustained  the  excuse,  and  resolved  to 
proceed  to  sentence  in  his  absence.  He  was  thrown  into  great 
consternation  when  he  heard  of  this,  and  made  a  last  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  interposition  of  the  King  in  his  favour,  that  so  "  the  cup 
might  pass  from  him."  He  thus  concludes  his  letter,  perhaps  not 
in  the  best  taste  : — "  But  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  wUl  go  further  and  present  yoar  Majesty  with  a 
bribe;  for  if  your  Majesty  give  me  peace  and  leisure,  and  God 
give  me  life,  I  will  present  you  -with  a  good  History  of  England, 
and  a  better  Digest  of  your  Laws." 

The  King  could  not  interpose,  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  final  judg- 
ment was  pronounced.  The  proceeding  began  by  the  Attorney 
General  reading  the  articles,  and  the  confession.  The  question 
■was  then  put,  "  whether  the  Viscount  St.  Alban  was  guilty  of  the 
matters  wherewith  he  was  charged?"  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
was  guilty,  nem,ine  dissentiente.  The  punishment  was  then  con- 
sidered, and  there  being  a  majority,  by  means  of  the  Bishops, 
against  suspending  him  from  all  his  titles  of  nobility  duiing  life 
there  was  unanimity  as  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  Commons  "  that  they  were  ready  lo  give  judgment 
against  the  I«rd  Viscount  St.  Alhan  if  the  Commons  should  come 
to  demand  it."  In  the  mean  time  the  Peers  i-obed,  and  the  Speak- 
er soon  aiYer  coming  to  the  bar,  "  demanded  judgment  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor  aa  his  offences  required." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  declared  tlie  sentence  lo  be,  "  1.  That 
the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alhan  should  pay  a  fine  of  40,00C/. ;  2.  That 
he  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure ; 

t  MacsuJej'a  Eganjs,  Tol,  349.  What  a  (■onirasl  belwecn  Bncon's  fitlinps  riow 
ond  those  iviib  whioli  he  burry^cd  llic  prcal  Sful  «!nn  ho  <iiii'ii!ii  il  lioniu  lo  Giuy'a 
Inn,  and  wrote  hia  Brst  leller  signed  ■*  J?.  Bucoii.  C   K.  1"    'Jriti'O  niiylit  lio  a  vaj 

Progress," — tlio  (wo  most  remiiiliiiLIc  of  vthu\i  woulii  lie  Lis  -'sdliiit;  liiiusuU  lo  llie 
Devil," — and  "  Mefihisiohoka  touiiug  lo  enlurto  ili«  njiius  of  iliu  taigaiu." 
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3.  That  he  should  be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  public 
office,  place,  or  employment ;  4,  That  he  should  never  sit  in  par- 
liament, nor  come  within  the  verge  of  the  Court." 

Thus  was  deservedly  fixed  the  ineffaceable  brand  of  public  in- 
famy upon  the  character  of  this  moat  extraordinary  man.  Although, 
there  were  none  bold  or  weak  enough  fo  defend  these  transactions 
in  the  limes  when  they  conld  be  best  examined  and  appreciated, 
we  are  told  by  some  of  his  amiable  admirers  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  crimes  of  others,  and 
that  he  was  free  from  all  legal  and  moral  blame.  "While  I  can 
easily  forgive  such  welt-meant  efforts  produced  by  a  sincere  ad- 
miration of  genins,  I  cannot  but  lament  them, — and  the  slightest 
attention  to  fact  must  show  them  to  be  futile. 

It  is  afBrmed  that  there  is  an  undisclosed  mystery  in  the  course 
which  Bacon  adopted  of  making  no  defence.  But  he  pleaded 
guilty  for  this  plain  reason,  that  he  had  no  defence  to  make.  Who- 
ever will  submit  to  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  charges  and  tlie 
evidence,  will  see  that  they  are  all  fully  substantiated.*  Instead  of 
questioning  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses,  he  circumstaittially  ad- 
raits  their  statements ;  and  the  qualified  denials  to  which  he  at 
first  resorted,  when  accurately  examined,  will  be  found  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  fiiial  confession.  He  knew  that  he  had  no  con- 
tradictory evidence  to  oiFer,  and  further  investigation  would  only 
have  made  his  delinquency  more  aggravated  and  more  notorious. 
We  must  believe  then  that  repeatedly  and  systematically  he  re- 
ceived money  and  articles  of  value  from  the  parties  in  causes  de- 
pending before  him,  which  he  was  aware  they  presented  to  bim 
with  a  view  to  inflnence  his  judgment  in  their  favour.  I  presume 
it  is  not  disputed  that  this  in  point  of  law  amounts  to  judicial 
bribery,  subjecting  the  Jndge  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  high  misde- 
meanour; and  the  only  question  that  can  be  made  is,  whether  it 
implies  moral  turpitude? 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  men  are  to  be  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  their  own  age.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  blame  persona 
who  iffere  engsiged  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  burning  witches  or 
heretics,  as  if  these  acts  of  faith  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria :  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  judicial  bribery  was 

*It 

Coven 

tree:  nndJ..  .,_ ._..,  .„_ „ 

B  said  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban's,  that  lio  tlie  said  Viaci 
Alban'e  had  received  from  llie  eaid  Edward  Egerlon  (plainllff),  and  after  from  ihe 
said  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  (defendant),  several  soma  of  monoy  before  making  the 
said  decree,  appeaieih  to  be  true."— Eeg.  Lib.  19  Nov.  1B2T.  8  Cor.  I.— Lord 
Hale  accounts  for  the  inlroduction  of  appeals  to  the  Honae  of  Lords  in  equity  cases 
from  the  noiorious  misconduct  of  Bacon  as  a  judge;  "  The  Lord  Verulam  being 
Chancellor  made  ninny  decrees  upon  moat  gross  bri'iery  and  corrnplion,  for  whioK 
he  was  deeply  reneured  in  the  Parliameni  of  18  Jao.  And  this  gave  aneb  a  dis- 
credit and  Ijrund  lo  the  decrees  thus  obiained,  that  they  were  easily  allowed ;  and 
made  awuy  at  the  parliament  of  3  Car.  for  the  lilte  attempt  against  decrees  made 
bj  other  Ohancellora."— Hale's  Jarisdiction,  eh.  xxxiii. 
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considered  a  innocent  practice  in  Bacon's  time,  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  not  condemned.  But  the  House  of  Commons  wlio  prosecut- 
ed him,  the  House  of  I^irds  who  tried  him,  and  the  pnbiic,  who 
ratified  the  sentence,  with  one  voice  pronounced  tlie  practice  most 
culpable  and  disgraceful.  He  had  no  private  enemies  ;  he  had 
not,  like  Straiibrd,  in  the  next  age,  strong  party  prejudices  to  en- 
counter ;  he  was  a  favourite  at  Court,  and  popular  witli  the  na- 
UoK,  who  were  pleased  with  the  flowing  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
and  proud  of  his  literaiy  giory.  Yet  there  was  a  national  cry  for 
liis  punishment,  and  no  oolitajy  individual  stood  forward  to  vindi- 
cate his  innocence,  or  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  Look 
back  to  the  time  when  similar  charges  were  unjustiy  brought 
against  the  virtuous  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  demonstrated  that 
they  were  all  unfounded  in  lact,  but  he  allowed  tiiat  he  might 
have  been  properly  punished  if  they  could  have  been  established 
by  evidence. 

As  a  proof  of  the  public  feeling  upon  the  subject,  it  might  be 
enough  to  give  an  extract  from  an  energetic  sermon  of  Hugh  La- 
timer, who  continued  to  be  much  read  in  the  reign  of  James,  and 
who,  preaching  against  bribery,  says,  "  I  am  sure  this  is  scala  m- 
ferni,  the  right  way  to  hell,  to  be  covetous,  to  take  bribes,  and  per- 
vert justice.  If  a  Judge  should  ask  me  the  way  to  hell,  I  would 
show  him  this  way.  Firat,  let  him  be  a  covetous  man ;  let  his 
heait  be  poisoned  with  covelousnesa.  "Hien  let  him  go  a  little 
farther,  and  take  bribes  ;  and,  lastly,  pervert  judgment,  Lo,  there 
is  the  mother,  and  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter's  daughter. 
Avarice  is  the  mother ;  she  brings  forth  bribe-taking,  and  bribe- 
taking perverting  of  judgment.  There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to 
make  up  the  mess,  which,  so  help  me  God,  if  I  were  a  judge, 
should  be  hoMgmn  tmtrn,  a  Tyburn  tippet  to  take  with  him ;  an  it 
were  the  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  yea,  an  it  were  ray  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  to  Tyburn 
vnth  him  !  He  that  took  the  silver  basin  aud  ew^er  for  a  bribe, 
thinketh  that  it  will  never  come  out.  But  he  may  now  know  that 
I  know  it,  and  I  know  it  not  alone ;  there  be  more  beside  me  that 
know  it.  Oh,  briber  and  bribery  !  He  was  never  a  good  man 
that  will  so  take  bribes.  It  wUl  never  be  merry  in  England  till 
we  have  the  skins  of  such." 

But  from  his  own  mouth  let  us  judge  him.  Sic  cogitavit  From.- 
ciscusde  Verulamio:  "  For  corruption;  do  not  only  bind  thine  own 
hands  or  thy  servant's  hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of 
suitors  also  from  offering.  For  integrity  used  doth  the  one  ;  but 
integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery 
doth  the  other ;  and  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspi- 
cion,"* 

The  crime  of  judicial  bribery  had  been  practised  like  peijury 
und  theft,— but  it  was  evidently  held  in  abhorrence ; — and  there 

*  Esiay,  "  Of  Great  Place." 
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never  has  been  a  period  in  our  history,  when,  the  suitors  in  a 
Court  of  justice  and  the  Judge  being  the  parties  sjioken  of,  an  his- 
torian could  have  said,  "  Corrumpere  et  ccnrumpi  seculum  vacatur." 
Bacon,  doiibtleBS,  sometimes  decided  against  those  who  had 
bribed  him :  but  this  was  inevitable  where,  as  occEiaionally  hap- 
pened, he  had  received  bribes  from  both  sides,  or  where  the  brib- 
ing party  was  flagrantly  in  tlie  wrong,  or  a  common-law  Judge  had 
been  called  in  to  assist,  or  where,  from  the  long  list  of  bribes, 
they  could  not  be  all  borne  in  recollection  at  the  moment  when 
the  decision  was  to  be  pronounced.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the 
offence  could  not  by  possibility  be  committed  by  him,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  his  character ;  but  ought  we  not  rather  to  judge 
of  his  ehnracter  from  his  actions,  than  of  his  actions  from  his  cha- 
racter ?  Evidence  of  "  habit  and  repute,"  I  fear,  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  this  defendant.  Notwithstanding  his  gigantic  intellect, 
his  moral  perceptions  were  blunt,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  present  interest.  When  he  received  the 
Great  Seal  he  was  sbll  harassed  by  debts  which  he  had  impru- 
dently contracted,  and,  instead  of  then  trying  to  discharge  them, 
his  love  of  splendor  involved  him  in  increased  difficulties.  His 
secretaries  and  servants  found  aready  resonrce  in  the  offers  made 
by  the  suitors,  and  when  it  was  once  understood  that  money  was 
available, — till  the  catastixiphe  occurred,  the  system  was  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  that  even  eminent  counsel,  at  their  consultations,  re- 
commended a  bribe  to  the  Chancellor.*  Hia  confession  ought  to 
be  received  as  sincere,  even  out  of  regard  to  his  reputation  ;  for, 
although  the  taking  of  bribes  by  a  Judge  be  bad,  there  would  be 
still  greater  infamy  in  a  man  acknowledging  himself  to  he  guilty 
of  a  series  of  disgiticeful  offences  which  he  had  never  committed, 
merely  to  humour  the  caprice  of  a  king  or  a  minister.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  James  and  Buckingham  would  not  cordial- 
ly have  supported  him  if  he  could  have  been  successfully  defend- 
ed ; — for  setting  aside  friendship  and  personal  regard,  which,  in 
courts,  are  not  much  to  be  calculated  upon, — they  had  no  object 
whatever  to  gain  by  his  ruin, — and  it  wonld  have  been  most  de- 
sirable in  their  eyes,  if  possible,  to  have  repulsed  th6££Sit,.aa§auJt 
of  the^C^mons  on  jtg^atgfpfier  of  the  Crown,  aniftoliave  pre- 
veiite3  a  pre'eedSiTwmch  they  distinctly  foresaw  wonld  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  royal  prerogative, — ^which  was  soon  actually  directed 
against  Buckingham  himself,  though  ineffectually, — and  which  did 
mainly  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  of  the  son  of  James, 
and  in  bringing  on  the  min  of  his  dynasty, 

I  have  thought  it  becoming  to  make  these  observations  in  vin- 
dication of  the  great  principles  of  right  and  justice :  but  I  now 
have  a  more  pleasing  task, — ^to  record  the  composure,  the  industry, 
the  energy  displayed  by  Bacon  after  his  fall,  and  the  benefits  he 
continued  to  confer  by  his  philosophical  and  literaiy  labours  on  his 

•  See  Aubrey's  case  in  ihe  impeachment.     2  Si,  Tr.  1101. 
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country, — tliough  I  must  again  be  pained  by  pointing  out  instances 
of  w^eakness  and  meanness  by  wliich  he  still  tarnished  his  fame. 


CHAPTER  LVI 


Ir  Bai,on"9  illnes?  had  been  feigned  w  hen  pro  eediusrs  w  ere  pend- 
ins;  agamst  him — ifter  his  sentence  it  was  real  tnd  .-^  , 

il  liming —and  for  some  time  he  could  not  have  '-'^^^  ^"''^^-l 
been  n,ino-v  ed  from  Yoili  House  without  hazaid  of  his  iife  But 
Ih  first  burst  of  mental  agony  having  expended  itseli  he  lecov- 
=iLd  his  composme  and  his  health  impioved  There  wis  a  dis- 
pDsition  creditable  to  ali  parties  to  show  him  all  the  considera-. 
iiDn  an^  foibearance  con-^istent  with  the  substantial  inteiesis  of 
lustice  But  the  sentence  of  the  house  of  Peers  could  not  be 
tietted  as  a  nullity  althoi^h  it  might  be  mitigated  by  the  pierog- 
ntji  e  of  mercv  in  the  Crown 

On  the  last  daj  of  May  he  was  earned  a  pnsonei  to  the  Tower. 
To  save  him  the  huinihition  of  maiching  thiough  the  Strand  and 
the  principal  stieets  ot  I  he  city  in  citstody  of  tipstaves — a  pro- 
,.e&bion  contrasting  sadly  with  that  which  lie  headed  when  he 
proudly  rode  from  Gray's  Inn  at  the  head  of  the  iiobihty  and  Judges 
to  he  installed  as  Lord  Keeper  in  Westminster  Hall, — abargewfw 
privately  ordered  to  the  stairs  of  York  House,  and,  the  tide  suiting 
eaily  in  the  morning  so  that  London  Bridge  might  be  conveniently 
shot,  he  was  quietly  conducted  by  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  to  the 
Traitor's  Gate,  and  there,  with  the  warrant  for  his  imprisonment, 
delivered  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A  comfortable  apart- 
ment had  been  prepared  for  him  ;  hut  he  was  overc(inie  by  the 
sense  of  his  disgrace.  He  might  have  had  some  compunctious 
visitings  when  he  recognised  the  scene  of  Peacham's  tortures,  and 
we  cert'iinly  know  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  spending 
even  a  single  night  near  those  cells — 

"  Wilh  niiinj  u  foul  and  midnight  murder  Ted" 
He  instantly  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Bucking- 
ham : 

"  Good  my  Lord, — Procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this 
day.  Death,  I  thank  Giod,  is  so  far  from  being  unwelcome  to  me, 
as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian  resolution  woilM  permit)  any 
time  these  two  months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  Majes- 
ty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is  even  the  worst  that 
could  be;  and  when  I  am  dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in 
one  tcnour  a  true  and  perfect  servaiit  to  his  Master,  and  one  that 
was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor  unsafe,  no  (I  will 
say  it,)  nor  unfortunate  counsel,  and  one  that  no  temptation  could 
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ever  make  other  than  a  tmsty,  and  honest,  aiifl  Christ-Joving 
friend  to  your  Lordship  ;  and  (howsoever  I  acknowledge  the  sen- 
tence just,  and  for  reformation  sake  fit,)  the  justest  Chancellor 
that  hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's 
time.*     God  bless  and  prosper  yom'  Lordship,  whatsoever  be- 

"  Your  Lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying, 
"  Toiver,  31st  May,  1621.  Feancis  St.  Alban." 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  wJiieh  is  not  pre- 
served, bnt  which  we  may  believe  was  very  touching,  from  his 
own  representation,  that  it  was  " de profundus" 

Prince  Charles,  in  a  manner  for  which  he  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently praised,  hearing  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  pros- 
trate Ex -chancellor,  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  proenriog  his 
liberation  than  older  councillors,  who  were  afraid  of  giving  of- 
fence to  the  parliament.  Nothing  effectual  could  he  done  that 
day  ;  but  on  the  first  of  June,  a  warrant  luider  the  sign-manual 
was  made  out  for  the  noble  prisoner's  discharge.  It  w^as  arranged 
that  Sir  John  Vanghan,  who  held  an  office  in  the  Prince's  house- 
hold, and  lived  in  a  beautiful  villa  at  Parson's  Green,  should  re- 
ceive him,  and  that  he  should  continue  in  retirement  there  till 
parUament  was  proroguecl.t  The  very  same  day  he  returned  his 
warmest  thanks  to  the  Prince : — "  I  ani  much  beholden  to  your 
Highness'a  worthy  servant.  Sir  Jolm  Vaughan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loving  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already  much  revived  my  lan- 
gnisiung  spirits.  I  beseech  your  Highness  thank  him  for  me. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  Highness."^ 

The  buoyancy  of  his  spirit  immediately  returned,  and  in  three 
days  after  he  thus  writes  to  Bnckingham,  "  I  heartily  thank  you 
for  getting  me  out  of  prison;  and,  now  my  body  is  out,  my  mind 
nevertheless  wiU  be  still  in  prison  till  I  may  be  on  my  febt  to  do 
his  Majesty  and  your  Lordship  faithful  service.  Wherein  your 
Lordship,  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  adversity  hath 
neither  spent  nor  pent  my  spirits."  f 

But  his  creditors,  finding  out  where  he  was,  became  very 
troublesome  to  him.  He  wished  to  have  been  allowed  to  return 
to  York  House  and  to  remain  there  tiU  he  had  made  some  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs ;  and  he  sent  his  faithful  secretary,  Meantys, 
who  served  him  in  his  adversity  with  fresh  zeal,  to  obtain  this 
favour;  but,  although  the  Prince  joined  in  the  solicitation,  it  was 
refused — on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  condemned  "not  to 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  Court."  He  was  ordered  immedi- 
ately to  take  up  his  residence  at   Gorhambury,  and  not  to  move 

*  He  tries  to  delu<ie  himself  into  aome  sort  of  self-complacency,  from  ihe  thought 
lliat  hia  ileorees  vfcre  sound  in  spite  of  all  the  bribes  lie  had  aeeepted,  and  thm  he 
sold  justice,  nol  injuslice. 

fCumden  says,  ■' Es-caneellarius  in  Brcem  traditnr;  post  biduuia  deliheralus  ;" 
bnt  ho  must  reckon  time  aifording  to  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

i  Works,  V.  852.  ^  Ibid,  v,  554. 
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eisewliore  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  slionUl  be  fartVier  notified  to 

Tkither  he  accordingly  repaired;  but  the  place  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  him  from  what  it  had  presented  when,  accompani- 
ed by  the  great  and  the  witty,  he  retreated  to  its  shades  after  the 
splendid  fatigues  of  office.  He  fonnd  this  solitude, — without 
cheering  retrospect  or  anticipation, — most  painful, — and  he  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  might  be  released 
from  it.  To  move  their  compassion  he  says,  — "  I  am  old,  weak, 
mined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity.  My  only  suit  to  your 
Lordships  is  to  show  me  your  noble  favour  towards  the  release  of 
my  confinement — to  me,  I  protest,  woree  than  the  Tower.  There 
I  couid  have  company,  physicians,  conferenee  with  my  creditors 
and  friends  about  my  debts,  and  the  necessities  of  my  estate,  helps 
for  my  studies  and  the  writings  I  have  in  hand.  Here  I  live  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  I  go  abroad,  dulled  if 
T  stay  within,  solitary  and  comfortless,  without  company,  banished 
from  all  opportunities  to  treat  with  any  to  do  myself  good  and  to 
help  out  any  wrecks;  and  that  which  is  one  of  my  greatest  griefs, 
my  wife,  that  hath  been  no  partaker  of  my  offending,  must  be  par- 
taker of  this  misecy  of  my  restraint."  After  imploring  them  to  in- 
tercede for  him,  he  thus  concludes:  —  "Herein  your  Lordships 
shall  do  a  work  of  charity  and  nobility,  you  shall  do  me  good;  you 
shall  do  my  creditors  good,  and  it  may  be  you  shall  do  posterity 
good,  if,  out  of  the  carcass  of  dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  out  of 
Samson's  lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of  future 
limes."  But  the  public  indignation  had  not  yet  sufficiently  sub- 
aided  to  permit  his  restoration  to  society,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  at  Gorhambury  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.* 

For  some  time  he  was  most  irfcsomely  occupied  with  his  pre- 
cuuiary  accounts;  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  day 
that  v/as  passing  over  him.  To  Buckingham  he  writes,  —  "I  have 
lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of  my  former  fortune ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  longer."  To  the  King,  —  "The  honours 
which  your  Majesty  hath  done  me  have  put  me  above  the  means 
to  get  my  living,  and  the  misery  I  am  fallen  into  hath  put  me 
below  the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am." 

These  representations  produced  such  an  impression  that  an  ar- 
rangement was  made,  winch,  with  common  prudence,  might  have 
enabled  him' to  live  in  comfort  during  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
fine  of  40,000i  was  in  truth  remitted;  but,  to  protect  his  property 
from  his  more  importiuiate  creditors,  it  was  assigned  to  trustees  for 
his  benefit,  A  pension  was  granted  to  him  of  1200i  a  year;  he 
drew  600^,  from  the  Alienation  office,  and  the  rents  of  his  estate 
amounted  to  a  further  snm  of  700^  a  year,  making  altogether  an 
income  equal,  probably,  to  that  of  many  of  the  hereditary  nobility, 

*  Buckingham,  in  the  Ki lie's  name,  eent  iiiin  a  refusal  to  resitle  in  London, — 
"  whieli  being  but  s.  small  advaqiage  lo  yoo,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste 
aa  you  cannot  but  easiiv  conceive,  to  Ihe  whole  state." 
39* 
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The  nation  would  not  yet  have  endured  an  entire  remission  of 
his  sentence,  whereby  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  sit  in  parli- 
ament, and  to  hold  office  under  the  Crown;  but  the  King  signed  a 
warrant  for  a  qualified  pardon  to  be  made  out  for  him.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  new  Lord  Keeper,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  lest 
his  predecessor  might  ere  long  be  his  successor,  and  wrote  him  a 
letter,  proposing  to  suspend  the  sealing  of  the  pardon  till  after  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament.  Williams,  at  the  same 
time,  strongly  remonstrated  with  Buckingham  against  it — sug- 
gesting that  the  two  Houses  would  consider  themselves  mocked 
and  derided  by  such  a  proceeding.  He  likewise  attempted  to  do 
Bacon  a  permanent  injury,  by  representing  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  fraud  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fine  had  been  kept 
ahve  and  assigned  for  his  benefit.* 

This  malicious  attempt  was  defeated  ;  a  peremptory  order  from 
the  King  «ime  to  speed  the  pardon,  and,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
it  passed  the  Great  Seal.  Williams's  fears  were  very  natural;  for 
Bacon  certainly  had  now  hopes  of  recovering  his  ascendancy. 
When  he  wrote  to  the  King — coimting  a  little  upon  royal  ignor- 
ance— with  this  view  he  did  not  scruple  slightly  to  pervert  history, 
that  he  might  quote  parallel  cases  of  reintegration :  "  Demosthe- 
nes was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature,  yet  was  re- 
called with  honour.  Marcus  Lucius  was  condemned  for  exactions, 
yet  afterwards  made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  was  banished 
for  divers  corruptions,  yet  waa  afterwards  restored,  and  an  instru- 
ment in  that  memorable  Qumquennivm,  NeronisP's 

Although  he  still  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind  at  the 
splendoui-s  of  office,  and  the  blandishments  of  power,  he  now 
magnanimously  and  vigorously  resumed  his  literary  labours, — in- 
spired by  the  nobler  ambition  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  enlarging  the  stores  of  material  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyment. 

Great  expectation  was  excited,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  the  announcement  that  he  wbs  engaged  upon  an  histori- 
c£d  work,.  "  The  Ijife  and  Beign  of  Henry  VII," J  He  finished  it 
at  Gorhambury,  and  was  allowed  to  come  to  London  to  superintend 
r  ,  gqo  1    t^e  printing  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  1 622.     It  was 

^  '     ■  '^    dedicated  to  the  Prince  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 

*  "  The  pardoning  of  his  fine  is  much  spoken  against,  not  for  tlie  matter  (of, 
no  man  objeels  to  Ibat),  but  for  tlie  mannor,  which  is  full  of  knavery,  and  a  wicked 
precedent.  For  by  tliis  assignation  of  his  flne  he  is  protected  from  all  iiia  creditors, 
which  I  data  say  was  neither  his  majesty's  nor  your  lordship's  meaning.  His  lord- 
ship was  loo  eunn  ng  for  me.  He  passed  his  fine  (whereby  he  hath  deceived  his 
creditors)  ten  days  before  he  presented  his  pardon  to  the  seal," — Wiiliaimio  Buck- 

't  Works,  V.  559. 

j  A  learned  Italian  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  says  "  ha  should  impatient- 
ly look  for  the  promised  history  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  as  a  thing  tiiat  would 
besingnlarlyperfect,  as  the  character  of  Henry  VII.  wonld  exerciao  the  talent  of 
his  divine  nnderatanding." — Eatoley's  lAfe  of  Bacon. 
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the  generous  interest  Charles  had  taken  in  hia  misfortunes.  He 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Qneen  of  Bohemia,  with  a  letter  strongly  show- 
ing the  feehngs  of  a  disgraced  minister  :  "  Time  was,  I  had  honour 
without  leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour." 

Of  all  his  works  this  gave  the  least  satisfaction  to  the  public ; 
and  after  recently  again  perusing  it,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  hardly 
equal  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Kichard  III.,  or  to  Cam- 
den's of  Queen  Elizabeth, — Cleaving  the  reproach  upon  our  litera- 
ture of  being  lamentably  deficient  in  historical  composition,  till  the 
days  of  Hume,  Eohertson,  and  Gibbon.  Some  have  accounted 
for  Bacon's  failure  by  supposing  a  decline  in  hia  faculties  ;  but  he 
afterwards  showed  that  they  remained  in  their  pristine  vigour  to 
the  very  close  of  his  career.  The  true  solution  probably  is,  that 
he  undertook  the  subject  to  please  the  King, — with  a  view  of  doing 
honour  to  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family,  who  had  united  the 
Boses  by  his  own  marriage,  and  had  united  the  kingdoms  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  manuscript  was  from  time  to  time 
submitted  to  James,  and  he  condescended  to  correct  it.  Bacon 
was  therefore  obliged  by  anticipation  to  consider  what  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  royal  censor,  and  could  neither  use  much  freedom 
with  the  chaiacter  of  his  hero,  nor  introduce  any  reflections  incon- 
sistent with  the  maxims  of  government  now  inculcated  from  the 
throne.*  He  gives  us,  therefore,  a  tame  chronological  narrative, 
filled  tip  with  proclamations  and  long  speeches,  descending  to  such 
minute  facts  as  a  call  of  Serjeants,  and  though  interspersed  with 
some  passages  of  deep  thought,  by  no  means  abounding  in  the 
delineations  of  men  and  maimers  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  so  great  an  artist.t 

This  task  being  performed,  he  returned  to  philosophy,  and  was 
"  Irimself  again."     It  is  moat  consolatory  to  think  of    r  .  ^gg  . 

the  intervals  of  pleasure  and  contentment  w^hich  he    i  '     '  '' 

now  enjoyed.  He  wiis  compared  to  a  mariner,  who,  being  "wreck- 
ed on  an  island  with  a  rocky  and  savage  shore,  on  going  into  the 
interior  finds  it  covered  w^ith  beautiful  verdure  watered  with  clear 
Mtreams,  and  abounding  with  all  sorts  of  dehcious  fruits. 

In  the  following  year  he  gave  to  the  world  his  celebrated  treatise, 
"  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  which  stUl  raised  his  reputation 
among  his  conntrymen,  and  was  not  only  repubhshed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  was  immediately  translated  into  French  and  ItaUan. 
His  "  Advancement  of  Learning"  was  the  basis  of  this  work ;  but 
he  recast  it,  and  enriched  and  improved  it  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  again  made  a  sensation  among  the  learned,  as  if  a  new  prodigy 
had  suddenly  appeared  iu  the  world. 

He    soon  followed   this   up   with   his   "  Historia  Vitas  et  Mor- 

*  Hia  letters,  accompanying  the  copies  he  sent  to  the  King,  Buckingham,  and 
the  Lord  Keeper,  are  siill  preserved ;  but  they  contain  nothing  beyond  common- 
place complimeutB. 

f  James  made  him  even  expunge  a  legal  axiom,  "  tliat  on  the  reversal  of  an  at- 
tainder tlie  party  allainted  is  restored  to  all  his  rights." 
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tis," — with  several  of  his  minor  publications, — and  with  aaoflier 
edition  of  his  Essays,  adding  several  new  ones,  which  gave  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  inoessautindustryand  the  fertility  of  his  genius. 
As  far  as  his  literary  fame  is  concerned,  his  political  misfor- 
tunes are  not  to  be  regretted.  More  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived  he  could  mix  refined  speculation  with  grovelling  occupations; 
but  if  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  the  Council  Board,  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  on  the  Woolsack,  till 
carried  oif  by  disease,  we  should  have  had  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  lucubrations  which  iliusti-ated  the  five  last  years  of  his  life. 
In  his  happier  mood,  no  one  could  make  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
superiority,  both  for  present  enjoyment  and  lasting  fame, — of  suc- 
cess in  litei-ature  find  over  the  glittering  rewards  of  vulgar  arnbi- 

But  he  was  now  sti'uggling  with  penury.  Though  his  income 
was  large,  his  old  debts  were  very  heavy;  and  oift  of  his  weak- 
nesses was  a  love  of  show.  He  had  been  obhged  to  sell  York 
House,  with  all  its  splendid  furniture, — very  much  to  reduce  his 
establishment  at  Gorhambuiy,  and  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to 
his  "  lodgings"  in  Gray's  Inn.  Yet  when  he  came  into  public,  or 
made  a  journey  into  the  country,  he  still  insisted  on  appearing  in 
a  handsome  equipage,  attended  with  a  numerous  retinue.  About 
this  time,  Prince  Charles  falling  in  with  him  on  the  road,  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  "  Weill  do  what  we  can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out 
in  snufi!"  The  consequence  was,  that  his  embarrassments  multi- 
plied upon  him,  instead  of  being  cleared  off.  He  ^vas  obliged  to 
write  (very  irregularly)  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  praying  him  not  to 
issue  an  extent  on  a  security  he  had  given  to  a  goldsmith  for  a 
shop  debt  twelve  years  before.t  He  often  wanted  funds  for  his 
most  pressing  necessities;  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  small  sums 
from  his  friends.  The  steadiest  of  these  was  Sir  Julius  Csesar, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  mairied  his  niece, — and  now  not 
only  lent  him  money,  but  occasionally  received  him  into  his  house 
in  Chancery  Lane.  There  is  even  a  tradition,  that  not  liking  the 
beer  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  not  having  credit  withthe  pnblieans  of  Hol- 
bom,  the  -Ex -chancellor  sent  to  borrow  a  bottle  of  beer  from  Gre- 
vilie  Lord  Brooke,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  hav- 
ing done  this  so  often,  the  butler  had  at  last  orders  to  deny  hira.f 
Yet  he  would  not  allow  his  woods  to  be  cnt  down  at  Gorhambury, 
from  which  he  might  have  had  a  handsome  supply  ; — exclaiming, 
"  I  will  not  be  stripped  of  my  feathers."  j 

The  provostship  of  Eton  becomiug   vacant,  he  pressingly  ap- 

*  Several  Englishmen  owe  their  (liatinction  m  riuthora  lo  tbeir  crosses  as  poliii- 
cian9.  If  my  ''Lives. of  the  Chancellors"  gain  anj'  celebrity,  mr  hambla  name 
maj  he  added  to  the  clasa  oilorned  by  ClareDdon  and  Bolingbroko.  I  sball  then 
be  nigbly  contented  with,  my  lot.  I  do  not  nnderMlae  gri^al  jutiicial  reputation, 
but  1  would  rather  have  written  Hyde's  chnvacter  of  Falkland,  than  have  pronounc- 
ed the  most  celebtaled  judgments  of  Lord  Harliwioke  or  Lord  Eldon. 

t  May  30.  1622. 

%  Wilson'a  Hist  James  I.    Kennet,  vol.  ii.  J36.  }  Ibid. 
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plied  for  tlio  situation,  in  terms  ■which  should  have  insured  his  suc- 
cess. "  It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my  fortune.  The  College  and 
school,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  mrke  to  flourish."*  Every  one 
must  wish  that  he  had  succeeded  ;  not  only  from  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  him,  but  for  the  benefit  of  this  great  seminarv,  and  the 
cause  of  good  education  in  England.  The  Lord  Keeper  spitefully 
interposed  with  his  wise  saws  :  "  It  is  somewhat  necessary  lo  be 
a  good  scholar;  but  moce  that  he  be  a  good  husband,  and  a  care- 
ful manager,  and  a  stayed  man;  which  no  man  can  be  that  is  so 
much  indebted  as  the  Lord  St.  AlbaH."t  A  prior  promise  to  Sir 
William  Beecher  was  the  first  excuse ;  but  the  place  was  finally 
jobbed  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  his  releasing  a  reversionary  grant 
of  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  to  be  conferred  on  a  rapacious  de- 
pendent of  Buckingham,  who  could  still  do  him  service.  Bacon 
received  the  news  of  this  appointment  while  he  was  dictating  to 
Kawley,  his  chaplain  and  secretary  ;  and  when  the  messenger  was 
gone,  he  said  calmly,  "  Well,  Sir,  yon  business  won't  go  on ;  let  us 
go  on  with  this, yor  tkisisin  out  power '' — and  then  he  dictated  to 
him  afresh  for  some  hours  without  the  least  hesitation  of  speech, 
or  interruption  of  thought. 

When  fresh  grievances  and  conflicts  had  made  the  people  for- 
get the  Ex- chancellor's  offences  and  his  punishment,  ,  -  „„„  -, 
the  part  of  his  sentence,  "  that  he  should  not  come  '*'  '  '■' 
within  the  vei^e  of  the  Court,"  was  disregarded;  and  at  his 
earnest  entreaty,  the  King  agreed  to  see  him  privately  at  White- 
hall. We  have  an  account  of  what  passed  at  this  interview  by 
Bacon  himself,  which  he  drew  up  and  sent  to  the  King,  that  the 
impression  might  be  more  lasting.  Amidst  a  great  deal  of  flattery 
heaped  upon  his  Majesty,  he  seems  not  to  have  overlooked  his 
own  merit  and  seiTices ;  dwelling  as  he  was  often  wont  to  do  on 
the  assertion,  tliat  "  no  measure  he  had  ever  brought  forward  had 
miscarried,  and  that  though  unfortunate  for  himself^  he  had  always 
been  sdecesaful  for  the  Crown."  He  then  strongly  pressed  that 
he  might  be  again  employed ;  promising,  that  in  that  case,  "  he 
would  so  live  and  spend  his  time,  as  neither  discontinuance  should 
disable  him,  nor  adversity  discourage  him,  nor  any  thing  he  did 
should  bring  any  scandal  or  envy  upon  him."  If  he  cannot  have 
public  employment,  he  begs  that  his  opinion  may  be  taken,  or  that 
propositions  may  be  required  of  him  privately,  as  he  should  be 
glad  even  to  be  a  labourer  or  pioneer  in  the  service.  Lastly,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  serve  caJa/nw,  if  not  cansiih;  and  that  the 
King,  an  universal  scholar,  would  appoint  him  some  new  task  or 
literary  province,  to  which  he  might  devote  himself  for  his  Majes- 
ty's honour.  Upon  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  aimed  several 
blows  at  the  more  prosperous  courtiers,  who  were  still  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favour :  "  There  be  mountebanks  as  well  in 
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the  civil  body  as  in  the  natural.  I  ever  served  his  Majesty  with 
modesty;  no  shouldering,  no  undertaking-  Of  my  offences,  far 
be  it  from  me  to  say,  doi  veniam  corvis  vexat  censura  columbas ; 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  good  warrant  for,  tkey  were  not  the  great- 
est offenders  in  J&rael  upon  whom  the  tower  of  SUoamfeU"  He  con- 
tended tliat  hia  recall  to  office  would  mther  be  well  received  by 
the  pnblic:  "  For  it  is  an  almanack  of  the  last  year,  and,  aa  a 
friend  of  mine  aaid,  the  Parliament  died  jienltent  towards  me." 
To  the  objection,  that  a  miracle  only  conld  restore  him,  he  answers, 
"  Your  Majesty  has  power ;  I  have  faith ;  therefore  a  miracle  may 
soon  be  wrought."  His  last  observation,  which  affe  -ta  to  be  merry, 
is  full  of  melancholy.  "  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  study  to 
live  ;  yet  I  am  prepared  for  date  obolum  Belisiuia ;  and  I  that  have 
borne  a  bag*,  can  bear  a  wallet "  But  Bnclongliam  had  found 
agents  whom  he  considered  more  useful,  aud  Bacon  remained  in 
disgrace. 

During  the  romantic  expedition  of  "  Baby  Charles,"  and  "  the 
Dog  Steenie,"  to  Madrid  to  hasten  the  match  with  the  Infanta,  he 
renewed  hia  instances  with  the  King,  but  even  with  less  prospect 
of  success,  for  the  royal  word  had  been  passed  that  no  change 
should  be  made  till  their  return 

On  this  event.  Bacon  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Bucking- 
ham, concluding  with  the  prayer,  "  My  Lord,  do  some  good  work 
upon  me  that  I  may  end  my  days,  in  comfort,  which  nevertheless 
cannot  be  complete,  except  you  put  me  in  some  way  to  do  your 
noble  self  service. t 

StiD,  while  tlie  nation  was  agitated  by  the  discussion  between 
r  jROi  1    the  King  and  the  Commons,  by  the  sudden  dissolu- 

'■  *     '  ■'    tion  of  parliament,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Palati- 

nate, by  the  intrigues  abont  the  Spanish  match,  by  the  struggle 
between  Buckingham  and  Bristol,  by  the  new  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  impeachment,  in  a  new  parliament,  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Middlesex, — Bacon  was  condemned  to  look  on  a^  an 
idle  spectator,  or  to  shut  hhnself  up  in  Gray'a  Inn  like  a  cioialered 
friar. 

What  he  felt  most  severely,  was  his  exclusion  from  parliament. 
During  his  long  career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  during  the 
short  time  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  had  enjoyed  the 
consequence  of  being  the  best  debater  of  his  time,  aud  he  was 
confident  that,  if  the  disqualification  imposed  by  hia  sentence 
were  removed,  he  not  only  would  have  an  agreeable  and  credita- 
ble occupation  in  again  taking  a  part  in  parliamentary  bnsiness, 
but  that  the  weight  and  importance  he  should  soon  acquire  would 
force  him  back  into  high  office.  This  speculation  was  very  rea- 
sonable. Never  sat  so  formidable  an  Ex-chancellor.  In  the  first 
encounter  he  must  have  utterly  extinguished  the  E,ight  Reverend 
the  Lord  Keeper  "WiUiams,  the  present  occupant  of  the  woolsack. 

«  The  bag  or  parse  containing  ihe  Gi'eat  Saal,  t  Worli?,  v.  577. 
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He  might  for  a  season  have  had  to  encounter  a  little  coldness  and 
shyness  ;  and  there  might  have  been  a  Cevr  awkward  allusions  to 
the  cause  of  his  long  absence  from  the  House  ;  but  from  the  ame- 
nity of  his  manners,  his  umivaJled  eloquence,  and  his  powers  of 
sarcasm,  he  would  soon  have  been  courted,  feared,  and  flattered. 
The  past  being  forgotten  by  general  consent,  he  would  have  sway- 
ed the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  the  government  must 
have  secured  his  support  on  his  own  terms. 

Perhaps  some  such  contemplations  mixed  themselves  up  with, 
his  afiected  humility,  when  he  thus  wrote  to  p^r  „-  .a^.-, 
the  King  r  "  I  prostrate  myself  at  your  Majes-  L-i"!-^  ■^'J'  -lo^-I 
ty's  feet,  I,  your  ancient  sei'vant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in  age, 
and  three  years  five  months  old  in  miseiy.  I  desire  not  from  your 
Majesty  means,  nor  place,  nor  employment,  but  only,  after  so  long 
a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and  total  remission  of  the  sentence 
of  the  Upper  House,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be  re- 
moved from  me,  and  from  ray  memory  with  posterity;  that  1  die 
not  a  condemned  man,  but  may  be  to  your  Majesty,  as  I  am  to 
God,  nova  creatura.  Look  down,  dear  Sovereign,  upon  me  in  pity. 
This  my  most  humble  request  granted,  may  make  me  live  a  year 
or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will  kill  me  quickly."* 

This  appeal  -was  effectual,  and  the  King  directed  a  ■warrant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  whereby,  after  reciting  the  sentence  upon 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  his  former  services,  how  well  and projUa- 
hly  he  had  spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  his  Majesty's  desire  to  re- 
move from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  which  yet  remained  upon 
him  of  incapacity  and  disablement,  required  a  pardon  to  be  made 
out  in  due  form  of  the  whole  sentence. 

Tliis  was  accordingly  done,  and  Bacon  Avas  once  more  entitled 
to  aJ^peaT  in  his  robes  on  the  Viscount's  Bench,  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  the  Peerage.  But  parliament  did  not  again  assem- 
ble during  the  remainder  of  this  reign ;  and  alihough  he  was  sum-^ 
moned  to  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
I„  he  was  then  so  broken  down  by  age  and  sickness,  that  he  was 
unable  to  take  his  seat,  and  all  his  visions  of  power  and  greatness 
had  £br  ever  fled. 

Surmounting  the  feebleness  of  frame  which  had  prevented  him 
from  partaking  in  schoolboy  sports,  his  constitution  never  was  ro- 
bust ;  from  severe  study  the  marks  of  age  were  early  impressed 
upon  him,  and  his  mental  saffeiings  had  greatly  assisted  the  at- 
tacks of  disease  by  which  he  was  periodicaUy  visited.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  carry  on  a  noble  struggle  against  all  his  ills 
and  infirmities.  He  published  new  editions  of  his  works,  and,  -. 
with  a.ssistance,  translated  those  in  English  into  Latin, — from  the 
mistaken  notion  that  this  would  forever  continue  the  familiar  dia- 
led: of  all  men  of  education,  and  that  only  fleeting  fame  could  be 
acquired  by  composing  in  any  modern  tongue.      His  English  Es- 

*  VVurks,  V.  583. 
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says  and  Treatises  will  be  read  and  admired  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  all  over  the  world,  to  the  most  distant  generations ;  while 
since  the  age  which  immediately  succeeded  his  own,  only  a  few 
recondite  scholars  have  penetrated  and  relished  the  admirable 
good  sense  enveloped  in  his  crabbed  Latinity. 

To  show  the  versatility  of  his  powers, — ^in  imitaliou  of  Julius 
CEBsar,  he  wrote  a  "  Collection  of  Apophthegms,"  or  a  "  Jest 
Book."  This  is  said  "  to  have  been  dictated  by  him  in  one  rainy 
day,  and  to  be  the  best  extant."  That  it  ^pas  begun  in  a  rainy 
day  is  veiy  probable,  but  it  is  evidently  the  resnlt  of  much  labour, 
and  of  repeated  efforts  of  recollection.  He  himself,  after  prais- 
ing these  mticrones  verbofum,  says,  "  I  have  for  my  own  recrea- 
tion, amongst  more  serious  studies,  collected  some  few  of  them," — 
language  not  at  all  apphcable  to  one  continuous  dictation.  As  to  its 
"  excellence,"  the  w^orld  is  certainly  much  indebted  to  it,  for  it  con- 
tains many  most  excellent  mots  of  the  author  and  his  contempo- 
raries, w^hich  otherwise  would  have  perished  ,  but  they  are  mixed 
up  with  not  a  few  platitudes,  which  do  not  give  us  a  high  notion 
of  the  relish  for  true  wit  among  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James, — and  there  are  editions  of  "  Milierthe  Joci- 
culturist,"  which  I  should  considerably  prefer  to  it.* 

hi  performance  of  his  promise  to  the  King,  he  actually  began 
the  stupendous  undertaking  of  framing  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
England  ; "  bitt  finding  "  it  was  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that 
which  he  could  not  master  by  his  own  forces  and  pen,  he  soon 
laid  it  aside."t  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  did  not 
excel  in  historical  composition ;  having  been  urged  to  write  a 
"  History  of  Great  Britain,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,"  he  never  goi  beyond  the  first  chaptfrof  either.  His 
last  pubiicalions  in  James's  reign,  were  his  "  Dialogue  touching 
an  Holy  War," — an  abstract  speculation  upon  the  ground  of  jus-  , 
tifiahle  warfare  among  Christians, — and  "  Considerations  touching 
a  War  with  Spain,  inscribed  to  Prince  Charles," — partly  pamph- 
lets for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, — palliating  the  perfidy  with 
which  he  had  broken  off' negotiations  with  the  Spanisli  government, 
and  the  folly  with  which  he  was  involving  the  country  in  useless 
hostilities.  This  help  was  much  wanted,  for  the  adherents  of 
Bristol  and  Pembroke  were  multiplying  rapidly,  and  deep  discon- 
tent Tvaa  spreading  among  all  ranks  of  society. 

While  Bacon  looked  for  his  reward,  the  scene  suddenly  shifted. 
riiT  nil  ,^n=i   Thc  Sovcreign  wliom  lie  had  SO  loug  despised 

[March  27,  1625.  i  a  ...      3  i  ■ 

<■  '  '   and  flattered  was  no  more,  and  a  new  reign 

had  commenced. 


*•  In  a  very  wiity  jea  d'esprit,  entitled  Judicial  Asticipatioh,  published  in 
tlie  year  1812,  by  two  friends  of  mine  ilien  M  the  bar,  who  htLve  since  graced  the 
bencli,  a  eounsel  pleading  before  Lord  Ellen borougli  is  SD)ip08td  to  die  ""  1  Miller, 
96,"  "  L— (1  £*****"■*»**.  Is  your  .-iise  in  Miller'a  Gardener,  or  in  Mil- 
ler's  Jest  Book  !     Do  yon  intend  ihe  liarti-  or  the  joci-  culturist  V 

t  Preface  lo  Holy  War, 
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Bacon  no  doubt  was  in  hopes  that  Charles,  who  had  shown 
sneh  attachment  to  him,  and  whom  he  had  so  sedulously  cnltivat- 
ed  hy  letters,  dedication,  and  messages,  being  on  the  throne,  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  kept  the  prince  in  a  state  of  great  thraldom, 
would  be  diamipsed,  and  he  himself  might  be  placed  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  Even  if  Buckingham  retained  his  ascendancy,  a  hope 
remained  to  the  Ex-chancellor  from  a  growing  coldness  between 
iiim  and  Lord  Keeper  Williams.  But  what  was  Bacon's  mortifi- 
cation to  see  the  despotism  of  Buckingham  still  more  absolute  if 
possible  under  the  son  than  it  had  ever  been  under  the  father, 
and  the  Great  Seal  restored  to  the  keeping  of  the  Wclshmanj 
whom  he  in\'ariably  despised,  and  ■whom  he  had  such  reason  ;o 
dislike  ! 

He  felt  the  deepest  disappointment*:  a  severe  attack  of  illness 
followed,  and  he  resolved  to  renounce  politics — in  which  he  bit- 
terly regretted  that  he  had  ever  engaged, — uttering  tliis  ^menta- 
tion,— "  The  talent  which  God  has  given  me  I  have  misspent  in 
things  for  which  I  was  least  fit."  He  published  no  more  pamph- 
lets ;  he  wrote  no  more  letters  of  soliatation  to  Buckingham  ;  he 
did  not  seek  to  disturb  by  any  memorial  of  himself  the  festivities 
of  the  young  Sovereign  on  his  marriage  with  his  French  bride  ; 
he  deobned  attending  the  coi-onation  as  a  Peer,  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  do,  taking  precedence  of  al)  the  ancient  Barons;  and  when 
the  writ  of  summons  to  the  parliament  requiring  him  to  be  pres- 
ent to  counsel  the  King  circa  ardua  regm  ivas  delivered  to  him,  he 
said, — "  I  have  done  with  such  vanities."  While  squabbles  were 
going  on  in  parliament,  first  at  Westminster  and  then  at  Oxford, 
whither  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  on  account  of  the  pJague, — 
and  the  nation  was  in  a  flame  by  the  abmpt  dissolution, — he  re- 
mained in  retirement  at  Gorhambuiy,  and  as  far  as  his  exhausted 
frame  would  permit,  dedicated  himself  to  those  studies  which  he 
regretted  had  been  so  often  interrupted  by  pursuits  neither  calcu- 
lated to  confer  internal  peace  nor  solid  glory. 

He  even  heard  withoiit  emotion,  in  the  following  November, 
that  preparatory  to  the  summoning  of  another  parhamenl;  lord 
Keeper  Williams  had  been  dismissed,  and  that,- without  any  ap- 
plication or  communication  to  himself,  the  Great  Seal  had  been 
transferred  to  Sir  Thomas  Coventry.  He  foresaw  that  his  earthly 
career  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  his  end 
with  decency  and  courage.  He  was  reconciled  to  Bishop  Williams, 
whom  he  forgave  the  various  evil  turns  he  had  formerly  so  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  eren  now  admitted  into  his  confidence. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1625,  with  his  own  hand  he  wrote 
iiis  last  will, — which  contains  touches  of  true  pathos  and  sublimi- 
ty.    Ailer  some  intioductory  words,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  For  ray 


'  Even  in  his  h,A  will  Iib  rann 
liora  he  thu9  destiiiiea  :  "  My  i 

ot  con!:C3l  his 
nosi  gnmms 

:  sense  of,llie  jocoiitlancy  of  Cliarlos, 
Sovereign,  xclio  eier  when  iie  was 

rince  wuB  my  patiou." 
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burial,  I  desire  it  may  be  in  Bt.  Michael's  Chnroli.  near  St.  AI- 
ban's  :  there  was  my  mother  buried,  and  it  is  the  parish  church  of 
my  mansion-house  at  GorhambHry,  and  it  is  the  only  Chnstian 
Church  within  the  ivaUs  of  old  Verulam.  For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  next  ages."  He  then  gives  directions  respecting 
his  published  works,  and  leaves  two  volumes  of  bis  Speeches  and 
Letters,  wbicb  he  had  collected,  to  the  Bishop  of  Liiicoln  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  be  dealt  with  as  tbey 
should  think  fit.  He  bequeaths  many  legacies  to  his  friends,  and 
directs  the  surplus  of  his  property,  after  payment  of  debts  and 
legacies,  to  be  laid  out  in  founding  lectureships  in  the  Universi- 
ties. 

Laudably  anxiotis  about  his  future  fame,  while  he  was  making 
Christian  preparation  for  the  great  change  which  approached,  he 
wrote  a  few  days  after  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  inform  him  of 
the  trust  he  ■wished  him  to  undertake  : — "  I  find  that  the  ancients, 
as  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Plinius  Seciindus,  and  others,  have  pre- 
served both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation  of  whora 
I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  which  nevertheless  I  will  not 
publish  while  I  live;  but  I  have  been  bold  (o  bequeath  them  to 
your  Lordship  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My  speeches 
perhaps  you  will  think  fit  to  publish:  the  letters  many  of  them 
touch  too  much  upon  late  matters  of  state  to  be  published  ;  yet  I 
was  willing  tbey  should  not  be  lost."  The  Bishop  said  in  his  an- 
ITi  'i^  f  Si  1  ^^^^' — "  ^  ^°  embrace  the  honour  with  all  thank- 
'  ^'^'  '  ''  fulness,  and  the  trust  imposed  upon  me  with  ail 
religion  and  devotion."  At  the  same  time,  while  he  does  justice 
to  Bacon's  oratorical  powers,' he  pretty  plainly  intimates  that  his 
iame  would  not  be  raised  by  the  publicatJon  of  his  lettei^s, — a 
criticism  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  for  they  in  general  seem  to 
be  written  in  a  stiff,  formal,  ungraceful  style, — and  when  he  tries 
to  be  light  and  airy,  we  have  such  a  botch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  Horace  Walpole  had  been  set  down  to  write  the  Novum 
Organum.  The  felicitous  epistolary  tone  had  not  yet  been  caught 
from  the  IVehoh ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  half  a  century  afterwards 
that  there  were  any  good  letters  in  our  language. 

Though  his  body  was  now  much  enfeebled,  his  .mental  activity 
never  left  him.  He  wrote  some  religious  tracts,  and  he  employed 
himself  in  a  metrical  translation,  into  English,  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  of  David, — showing  by  this  effort,  it  must  be  confessed, 
more  piety  than  poetry.  His  ear  had  not  been  formed,  nor  his 
fancy  fed,  by  a  perusal  of  the  divine  productions  of  Surrey,  Wyat, 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  or  he  could  not  have  produced  rhymes 
so  rugged,  and  turns  of  expression  so  mean.  Few  poets  deal  in 
finer  imagery  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  ;  but  if 
his  prose  is  sometimes  poetical,  his  poetry  is  always  prosaic. 

This,  the  last  of  his  works  which  he  lived  to  finish,  he  dedicated 
to  a  private  friend  whom  he  much  valued,  who  was  a  divine,  and 
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he  liimself  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry ;  thus  addressing  him  : — "  It 
being  my  manner  for  dedications  to  choose  those  (hat  I  hold  most 
lit  for  the  argument,  I  thought  that  in  respect  of  divinity  and  poesy 
met,  ■whereof  t]ie  one  is  the  matter  the  other  the  style  of  this  Httle 
writing,  I  could  not  make  better, choice."* 

"  By  means  of  the  sweet  air  of  the  country  he  had  obtained 
some  degree  of  health!"  in  the  autumn  of  1625;  bi.tt  a  dreadfully 
sovere  winter  followed,  which  aggravated  his  complaints  and 
brought  him  very  low.     In  the  beginning  of  the  fol-    .  . 

lowing  yeathewasremoved,  for  the  benefit  of  med-  ■''^'    '  'J 

ical  advice,  to  his  lodging  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  his  strength  and  spirits 
revived  ;  but  he  confined  himself  to  those  noble  studies  which  he 
had  Jong  sacrificed  to  professional  drudgery  and  courtly  intrigtie. 

Summoned  as  a  Peer  to  Charles's  second  parliament,  ■which  met 
in  February,  he  declined  to  ta^e  his  seal,  or  to  interest  himself  in 
the  struggles  going  on  between  the  King  and  the  Commons,  and 
between  JJristol  and  Buckingham.  But  the  firmjiess  and  magnan- 
imity which  he  displayed  gave  to  this  last  sad  stage  of  his  life  a 
dignity  beyond  what  office  and  power  could  bestow.  His  friends 
afi'ectionately  gathered  round  him,  showing  him  every  mack  of 
attachment  and  respect ;  the  public,  forgettmg  his  errors,  anticipat- 
ed what  was  due  to  his  "  name  and  memory  ;"  and  the  learned  in 
foreign  countries  eagerly  inquired  after  the  great  English  Philoso- 
pher, who  was  hardly  known  to  them  as  a  Judge  or  a  Minister. 

Many  distinguished  foreigners  came  to  England  for  the  express 
jiurpose  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him.$  Gondoniar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  having  returned  to  his  own  country,  kept  up 
a  close  correspondence  with  him  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Marquis  D'Effiat,  who  brought  over  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  distinguished  for  his  elegant  accomplishments  no  less  than 
his  high  rank,  went  to  Gray's  Inn  to  pay  his  respects  !o  the  man 
whose  writings  he  had  studied  and  admired.  Bacon,  siek  in  bed, 
did  not  like  to  turn  him  away,  but  received  him  with  the  curtains 
drawn.  "You  resemble  the  angels,"  said  the  Ambassador;  "we 
hear  those  beings  continualSy  talked  of;  we  believe  them  superior 
to  mankind ;  and  we  never  have  the  consolation  to  see  them." 

In  reference  to  the  noble  close  of  his  career  Ben  Jonson  ex- 
claimed, "  My  conceit  towards  his  person  was  never  increased  by 
his  place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  ho  seemed  to 
me  ever  by  his  works  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  moat  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages  :  iii  his  adversity  I 
ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength, — for  greatness  ho 
could  not  want; — neither   could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable 

*  Mr.  Grorse  Herbert.    Works,  ii.  552. 

i  Liiiter  to  Mr.  Piilnier,  Oct.  iB.  IfiSS. 

t  "  Viii  iirimariL  aliqtiol,  dura  udliue  in  vivis  fuit  nDlInrn  aliam  ol>  cniisam  Iiuo 
ill  Aii;;liH[ii  IranifreMirunf,  qiumi  ut  cum  consjiicireiil  Ct  turn  eo  coi'dm  loqueiiiii  op- 
jioituiuiatem  Clip ime iii." — liawlei/. 
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for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident  could  do  Iiarm  to  virtue,  but  rath- 
re  help  to  make  it  manifest." 

His  !ove  of  science  never  was  uaore  eager  aad  unwearied  than 
now,  amidst  the  evils  which  surrounded  him,  and  w^hieh  he  knew 
he  could  not  overcome.  In  contemplation  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
"  Natural  History,"  he  was  keenly  examining  the  subject  of  an- 
tiseptics, or  the  best  means  of  preventing  putrefaction  in  animal 
substances.  "  The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy  was 
destined  to  become  its  martyr."  It  struck  him  suddenly,  ihatflesh 
might  as  well  be  preserved  by  snow  as  by  salt.  From  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  winter,  he  expected  that  snow  might  still,  in 
shaded  situations,  be  discovered  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Wetherborne, 
the  King's  physician,  agreed  to  accompany  and  assist  him  in  a 
little  excnrsioii  to  make  the  experiment.  At  HJghgate  they  found 
snow  lying  behind  a  hedge  in  great  abundance,  and,  entering  a 
cottage,  they  purchased  a  fowl  lately  killed,  which  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  experiment.  The  philosopher  insisted  on  cram- 
ming the  snow  into  the  body  of  the  fowl  with  his  own  hands  Soon 
after  this  operation,  the  cold  and  the  damp  struckhim  with  a  chill, 
and  he  began  to  shiver.  He  was  carried  to  his  coach,  but  ■was  so 
seriously  indisposed  that  he  could  not  travel  back  to  Gray's  Inn, 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  at  Highgate.  There  he  was  kindly  received,  and,  out  of 
ceremony,  placed  in  the  state  bed.  But  it  was  damp,  not  having 
been  slept  in  for  a  year  before,  and  he  became  worse.  A  messen- 
ger was  despatched  for  his  old  friend  and  connection.  Sir  Julius 
Ctesar,  who  immediately  came  to  him.  Nest  day  he  was  rather 
better,  and  was  able  to  dictate  the  following  letter  to  the  Eaii  of 
Arundel,  which  proved  his  dying  eiTort: — 
"  My  very  good  Lord, 

"  I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortitne  of  Cajus  Plinius  the  elder, 
who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an  experiment  about  the  burning  of  the 
Mount  Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  experiment 
or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and  induration  of  bodies.  As 
for  the  experiment  itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well:  but  in  the 
journey  between  London  and  Highgate  I  was  taken  with  such  a 
fit  of  casting  as  I  knew  not  whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some 
surfeit  of  cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But  when  I 
came  to  your  Lordship's  house  I  was  not  able  to  go  back,  and 
therefore  was  forced  to  take  up  my  lodging  here,  where  your 
housekeeper  is  very  careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  Lordship  will  not  only  pai-don  toward  him*,  but  think 
the  better  of  him*  for  it.     For  indeed  your  Lordship's  house  was 

*  Sic.  IIonackeDpers  then  were  of  lliemalo  sex, — "  To  he  sfiidnn  lionest  man  linil 
a  good  housekeeper." — Shalcspcare,  The  word  had  cbpiiged  its  gonder  iu  ihc 
reign  of  Quean  Anne  : 

"  Call  tiie  old  liousckceper,  snii  get  ker 
To  fill  a  place  for  want  of  bttttr."— Sn'!>J. 
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happy  to  me ;  and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  tlie  welcome  which 
I  am  sure  yoa  give  nie  to  it. 

"  I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your  Lordship  with 
any  olher  hand  tlian  my  own;  but,  by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so 
disjointed  with  this  fit  of  sickness  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a 
pen." 

A  like  fortune  to  that  of  the  elder  Pliny  actually  did  abide  him ; 
for  a  violent  attack  of  fever  &nperveoed,  with  a  deftnxion  on  hia 
breast;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Easier  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
April,  1626,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Sir  Johns  CaBsar.  He  had 
not  in  his  last  moments  the  soothing  consolations  of  female  tender- 
ness. Although  his  wife  had  bronght  him  no  children,  and  she 
had  never  been  a  companion  to  him,  they  had  lived  together  on 
decent  terms  till  within  the  last  few  months, — when  tbey  had 
separated,  and  he,  "for  just  and  great  causes,"  had  revoked  all  the 
testamentary  dispositions  he  had  made  in  her  favour.* 

Thus  died,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Bacon,  not 
merely  the  most  disfingnished  mtui  who  ever  held  the  Great  Seal 
of  England,  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  has  justified  me  in  giving  this 
circumstantial  account  of  his  life,  hot  prevents  me  from  dwelling 
at  any  length  upon  his  character,  or  attempting  an  analysis  of  his 
writings. 

Unfortunately  hardly  any  of  his  judgments  on  questions  of  law 
or  equity  have  come  down  to  as;  but  we  need  not  doubt  that, 
when  unbiassed  by  mandates  from  Buckingham,  or  gifts  from  the 
parlies,  they  were  uniformly  sound.  No  one  ever  sat  in  West- 
minster Hall  with  a  finer  judicial  understanding;  no  one  ever  more 
thoroughly  understood  the  duties  of  a  Judge  t,  and  his  professional 
acquirements  and  experience  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  satis- 
factorily to  dispose  of  all  the  variety  of  business  which  came  be- 
fore him.  I  attach  little  weight  to  the  assertion  that  "none  of  his 
decrees  were  reversed,"  as  there_:^as_,then  no_ai?g^_f£QiB-tii6 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  therela^no  aulhenfic  account  of  what  was 
done  wHeiTsome'of  the  cases  he  had  decided  were  reheard  by  his 


The  "Orders"  which  he  promised  when  he  took  his  seat  he 
soon  issued  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  and  they  remain  a 
monument  of  his  fame  as  a  great  Judge.     They  are  wisely  con- 

*  Rawley,  in  terms  whicb  shake  our  confidence  in  him  ns  a  biojrrnphor,  celebrates 
their  miinteiiupied  connubial  love  and  iiapiiinoaa.  "  Neqne  vera  liiicroram  defeo- 
1113  iillo  pncto  aniofem  ejus  Cf|fa  nujjlam  imminuit,  ijnam  summa  scmpei-  dileplione 
conjugal! el  amorisintlitiisproaacutua  est;  supellectili  laata,  moniiibus  vuriia  et  fan- 
dis  inBuper  donaviL"  Wlicreaa  the  irritated  husband  saja  by  hia  codicil, "  Whal^ 
soever  1  have  given,  granted,  confirmed,  or  apjjointcd  to  my  wife,  I  do  now,  for 
juat  lind  good  cauaos,  utterly  revolio  and  mate  void,  and  leave  her  to  her  right 

t  See  pnrlicniBrly  hia  Essays,  "  Of  Great  Place,"  "  Of  seeming  wise,"  and  "  Of 
Jndicature,"  whioh  oaghl  to  be  fraquenily  read  and  pondered  by  all  Judges. 
30* 
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ceived,  and  expressed  with  the  greatest  precision  and  perspicuity. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  are  still  cited  as  authority.* 

King  James  being  told  by  Lord  Coke  that  he  could  only  dispense 
justice  in  the  courts  of  law  by  his  Judges,  had  a  mind  to  try  his 
hand  in  Chancery,  believing,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  there  was  to  temper  rigid  rales  ac- 
cording to  the  justice  of  the  particular  case,  which  he  thought  was 
pecuharly  the  province  of  the  Sovereign.  Bacon,  however,  soon 
aisgusted  him  with  Equity,  by  making  him  understand  that  he 
must  hear  both  sides  before  he  determined.  The  modern  Solomon 
declared  that  he  could  malte  up  his  mind  without  difficulty  when 
he  had  only  heai^d  the  plaintiff's  case,  but  that  the  conflict  between 
the  counsel  on  opposite  sides  so  puzzled  and  perplexed  him,  that, 
if  he  must  hear  both,  he  would  thereafter  hear  neither; — and  he 
went  off  to  join  in  the  safer  amuaeiaent  of  hunting  at  Eoysion.f 

While  Bacon  was  Chancellor  be  regularly  twice  a  year — before 
the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  circuits — assembled  all  the 
Judges  and  all  the  Justices  of  Peace  that  happened  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Euid  lectured  them  upon  their 
duties — above  all  admonishing  them  to  uphold  the  prerogative — 
"  the  twelve  Judges  of  the  realm,  being  the  twelve  lions  under 
Solomon's  throne,  stoutly  to  bear  it  up,  and  Judges  going  circuit, 
being  like  planets,  revolving  raund  the  Sovereign  as  their  eun." 
He  warned  them  against  hunting  for  popularity,  saying, "  A  popu- 
lar Judge  is  a  deformed  thing,  and  ^/oMtSes  are  fitter  for  players 
than  magistrates."  The  Justices  hethreatened  with  dismissal  if 
they  did  not  effectually  repress  faction,  "  of  which  ensue  infinite 
inconveniences  and  perturbations  of  all  good  order,  and  crossing 
of  all  good  service  in  court  and  country."     And  he  told  them  he 

d],I  ODiy  tiiid  in  tbem  one  piinciplQ 

"Mo  deci'ces  shall  be  made  upon. pre- 

t  of  parlinmeiiC." 

"■"parfiitment  hatl 

Rer  by  a  late: 

"/  eotiiVw  ftr  CI 

btfors  the  said  judgment,  becanae  the  Bulijcct  was  in  r.o  detanit.'' — See  I3mmea's 

t  But  James  in  the  early  part  of  hia  reign  nctunlly  heKid  fo  (he  end  a  long  trial 
in  the  Star  Cliamber,  jireBidiii^  and  giving  judgment.  Cowiteaa  of  Exeier  v.  Sir 
Thimaa  LiAe,  On  this  occasion  !ie  was  ceieUralefl  by  tlie  oourtierB  for  having  even 
exceeded  the  best  peiformanceg  of  the  ancient  Solomen.  ''  His  most  exceilent 
Majesty,  with  more  than  Soiomon's  wisdom,  heard  the  cause  for  fire  days,  and  pro- 
noaneed  a  sentenco  oioro  accurately  eloquent^  judiciously  grave,  and  hononrably 
just,  to  the  satiafaeiion  of  all  bearera  and  of  all  the  lovers  of  justice,  ihan  all  the 
records  extant  iu  this  Kingdom  can  declare  to  have  been  at  p.iiy  time  done  by  any 
of  his  loyal  progenitors," — Hudiaa,  p.  9.  ITie  Star  CiiambEr,  being  in  reality  only 
the  Privy  Coiinoii,  over  which  the  King  continued  personidly  to  preside.  James 
waB  probably  here  acting  according  to  law,  if  ii  was  his  taata  to  play  the  judge, — 
howevef  wrong  ho  might  be  in  eoniending  that  ho  had  a  right  to  decide  cansea  in 
the  King's  Bentii,  although  thpy  are  sfild  lo  bo  "  coram  P'lje  ipso." 
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should  follow  a  fine  remedy  devised  by  Cicero  when  consul,  a  mild 
one  but  an  apt  one  :  Mos  qidotvwm  pertuirhamt,  reddain  otiosos.* 

In  swearing  in  new  Judges,  he  delivered  most  excellent  advice 
to  them,  which  should  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  all  their  suc- 
cessors. Thus  he  counsels  Justice  Button,  when  called  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas : — 

"Draw  your  learning  out  of  your  books,  not  out  of  your  brain. 

"  Mix  well  the  freedom  of  your  own  opinion  with  the  reverenco 
of  the  opinion  of  your  fellows. 

"  Continue  the  studying  of  your  books,  and  do  not  spend  on  up- 
on the  old  stock. 

"  Fear  no  man's  face,  yet  turn  not  stoutness  into  bravery. 

"  Be  a  light  to  jurors  to  open  their  eyes,  not  a  guide  to  lead  them 
by  the  noses. 

"  Affect  not  the  opinion  of  pregnancy  and.ea^eiMtion  by  an  invpa- 
tient  omd  catching  hearing  of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

"  Let  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  as  one  of  the  sages  of  the 
law,  and  not  talkative,  nor  with  impertinent  flying  out  to  show 
learning.t 

"  Contain  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Court  within  the  ancient  mere- 
stones,  without  removing  the  mark." 

Bacon,  although  without  any  natuml  laste  for  legal  studies,  felt 
that  he  must  ascribe  the  elevation  Which  he  prized  so  much  to 
iiis  profession,  and  he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  owed 
it.  He  w^rote  valuable  treatises  to  explain  and  improve  the  laws  of 
England, — he  was  eager  to  assist  in  digesting  ^em — and  he  in- 
duced the  King  to  appoint  reporters  with  adequate  salaries,  who 
should  authoritatively  print  such  decisions  of  the  Coiurts,  and  sucli 
only,  as  woidd  be  useful — guarding  against  the  publication  of 
crude,  trifling,  contradictory  cases,  which  had  then  become  alarm- 
ing, and  by  which  ive  are  now  overwhelmed. J 

Viewed  as  a  statesman, — as  fai-  as  right  principles  and  inclina- 
tions are  concerned,  Bacon  deserves  high  commendation.  He 
was  for  governing  constitutionally  by  parliaments ;  he  never  coun- 
selled violent  measures ;  and,  though  he  laboured  under  the  com- 
mon error  about  the  balance  of  tiude  and  the  Hecessity  for  laws 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  coin,  he  had  generally  just  views 
both  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  He  was  a  reformer,  yet  he 
saw  the  danger  of  rash  innovation ;  and  he  says,  "  it  is  not  good 

*  Bhcoii'b  WovkB,  vol.  \i.  141.  194.  244,  iv.  497. 

t  "  An  oi'ersfionkinE  Judge  is  s  do  well-timed  cyttibal.  Il  b  no  grace  lo  a  Judge 
first  to  find  ihal  which  lie  might  liave  heard  in  due  time  from  tlio  bnr,  or  to  sliow 
.-juiclioess  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  oi-idcnee  0(  counsel  too  abort,  or  to  prevent 
[anticipate]  information  bj  qnestiona,  though  potlinent." — Esaai/  of  Jadkaiure. 

t  Ejmer's  Fted.  vol.  xvii.  p.  37.  "Ordinatio  qua  constituantnr  lea  Reporters  de 
lege."  After  Gtating  tbo  Eins'a  unsiety  to  prcscrra  (he  ancient  law  and  to  prevent 
innovations,  he  doclarca  tbat  he  hns  tbonglit  it  good  lo  revive  tte  cnstom  of  ap- 
pointing some  jji'avo  and  learned  Jawjera  as  reporters,  &c.;  llieiv  stipend  was  fixed 
at  loo;.,  but  there  were  only  two  for  all  the  Conns. 
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to  try  experiments  in  states  except  the  necessity  bo  urgent,  or  the 
utility  evident,  and  well  to  beware  that  it  is  the  reformation,  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  preten- 
deth  the  reformation."* 

The  advice  he  gave  respecting  Ireland  is  beyond  all  praise,  and 
never  having  steadily  been  acted  upon,  it  is  unfortunately  highly 
applicable  to  our  own  times.  On  new-year's  day,  1606,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  as  a  "  Gift,"  a  "  Discourse  touching  the  Plan- 
tation in  L-eland,"  saying  to  him,  "  I  assure  myseK  that  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  Prince, 
except  yourself,  who  are  the  worlJiiest,  weareth  in  his  crawn ;" — 
and  points  out  to  him  how,  by  liberality  and  kindness,  the  union 
might  be  accomplished.  He  displays  a  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  their  causes  and  cure.  "  This  desolate 
i'  and  neglected  country  is  blessed  with  almost  all  the  doweries  of 
nature — with  rivers,  havens,  woods,  quarries,  good  soil,  temperate 
climate,  and  a  race  and  generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard,  and  ac- 
tive, as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  such  confluence  of  commodities, — if 
the  hand  of  man  join  with  the  hand  of  nature :  brrt  they  are 
severed, — the  harp  of  Iieland   is  not  strung  or   attuned  to  con- 

We  must  not  suppose  that  he  was  either  insincere  or  unenlight- 
ened in  his  political  theories  by  merely  regarding  his  practice  ;  for 
he  had  no  moral  courage,  and  no  power  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-de- 
nial, hence  we  account  for  his  clinging  to  every  minister  who 
could  advance  him, — for  his  seahng  patents  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  all  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury, — and  for  his  writing  in  de- 
fence of  a  Spanish  war,  for  which  he  knew  there  was  no  just 
cause,  and  which  he  knew  could  promote  no  national  object 

His  pubhshed  speeches  (which  he  evidently  thought  might  be 
compared  to  the  choice  specimens  of  ancient  eloquence)  do  not 
support  his  fame  as  an  orator.  They  are  superior  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  even  to  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, who,  as  boys,  were  studying  under  him,  but  who  suffered 
the  effect  of  their  masculine  thinking  to  be  weakened  by  endless 
heads  and  subdivisions,  and  to  be  counteracted  by  courtly  ribaldry, 
or  by  puritanical  cant.  Nevertheless,  no  speech  of  his  at  the  bar 
or  in  parliament,  even  approaches  the  standard  of  pure  and  un- 
stained eloquence  set  us  by  Ersldne  and  Burke, — and  to  get  at  his 
weighty,  rich,  and  pathetic  passages,  we  must  pass  over  much  that 
is  quaint,  pedantic,  and  duU.t 

But  it  was  as  a  philosopher  that  Bacon  conquered  Jtonortahty, 

*  If  misled  by  no  personal  it ,_ 

JD  1689,  mill  the  KcCorm  Bill  in  ]83li;- 
hsTe  asndted  in  easing  the  conslituticin. 

t  In  his  ciwn  lime  he  sceme  to  bHve  been  considered  equally  eminent  asano 
and  us  mi  Huthor.  Raleigh,  no  mean  juilge,  detlared  that  "  Lord  Kaliabury  y 
grent  speaker  but  a  bad  writer,  and  i.ord  Northampton  was  a  grent  writei:  b 
bad  sptalier,  while  Lord  Bacon  was  equally  eseellecc  in  speaking  and  wiiting 
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and  here  he  stands  superior  to  all  who  went  before,  and  to  all  who 
have  followed  him.  If  he  be  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  splendid  temple  which  he  imagined  for  those  who,  by  in- 
venting arts,  have  embellished  life,  his  statiie  ought  to  appear  in 
tlie  more  honourable  position  of  the  portico,  as  the  great  master 
who  has  taught  how  arts  are  to  be  invented — with  this  inscription 
on  its  pedestal, 

'■  0  lenebris  laut'u  lam  oldium  cxtolJere  lumen 
Qui  primus  potnisli,  lllustrans  commoda  vits ." 
However,  I  must  limit  myself  to  declaring  my  humble  but  hearty 
concniTence  in  the  highest  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  for  what  he  did  for  science.  No  one  is  so  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  &st  to  render  experience  available  in  the 
search  after  truth ;  but  he  it  was  that  ihst  systematically  showed 
the  true  object  of  phUosophical  inquiiy,  and  the  true  means  by 
which  that  object  was  to  be  attained.  Before  and  during  his  time 
discoveries  were  accidentally  made  ;  but  they  were  retaxded  and 
perverted  by  faHtasticfil  d  priori  theonas,  which  they  were  suppos- 
ed to  illustrate.  He  taught  as  one  inspired,  that  the  labour  of  all 
who  think  ought  to  be  to  multiply  human  enjoyments  and  to  miti- 
gate human  sufferings,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  must  ob- 
serve and  reason  only  from  what  they  see.  All  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  science,  must  be  aware  of  the 
host  of  estabhshed  errors  he  had  to  encounter,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sanctioned  by  names  of  no  meaner  note  than  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  with  what  courage,  steadiness,  and  per- 
severance did  he  proceed  with  his  undertaking !  Luckily  he  was 
in  no  danger  of  losing  the  place  of  Solicitor  or  Attorney  General, 
or  Lord  Chancellor,  by  exposing  the  idola  tribus,  the  idola  spectis, 
the  idola  fori,  or  the  idola  theatri. 

His  plan  was  left  unfinished  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  distractions 
of  professional  drudgery  and  gi-ovelling  ambition, — although,  in 
the  language  of  Sir  Tliomas  Bodley,  "  he  wasted  many  years  on 
such  study  as  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  student," — he  accomplish- 
ed more  for  the  real  advancement  of  knowledge  than  any  of  those 
who  spent  their  lives  in  calm  meditation  under  sequestered  porti- 
coes or  amidst  academic  groves. 

With  all  his  boldness  he  is  entirely  free  from  dogmatism  and 
intolerance, — unlike  the  rehgious  refonners  of  his  day,  who,  as- 
sailing an  ancient  superstition,  wished  to  burn  all  who  doubted  the 
new  system  which  they  set  up  in  its  place.  Having  put  down  ty- 
ranny, he  did  not  himself  assume  the  sceptre,  but  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  mankind. 

I  deny  the  recent  assertion,  that  Uttie  practical  benefit  arose 
from  his  writings — which  is  founded  on  the  false  statement  that 
thoy  were  little  read  in  England,  and  were  hai-dly  known  abroad 
till  analysed  in  the  Preface  to  the  French  Eneyclop^dia  by 
D'Aleioberl  and  Diderot.     They  were  eagsrly  read  and  studied  in 
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this  country  from  the  time  they  were  respectively  puTjiished  ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  appeared  here,  they  were  reprinted  and  translated 
on  the  Continent  Attacked  by  obscure  men,  they  were  defended 
by  Gassendi,  Puffendori^  and  Leibnitz.  They  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  piibhc  mind  of  Europe,  which  has  never  been  ef- 
faced, and  to  their  du-ect  and  indirect  influence  may  be  ascribed 
many  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  ilhistrated  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.*" 

_  I  must  likewise  indignantly  repel  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  that  he  is  a  mere  "utiktarian" — in  the  contracted  and  bad 
sense  of  the  word — having  regard  only  to  our  physical  wants.  He 
always  remembered  that  man  is  a  social  and  reasonable  and  ac- 
countable being,  and  never  erred  by  supposing  that  his  true  wel- 
fare could  be  promoted  without  ample  provision  for  cultivating  his 
affections, "enlightening  his  understanding,  and  teaching  him  his 
duties  to  his  Maker.  A  most  perfect  body  of  ethics  might  be 
made  out  from  the  writings  of  Bacon ;  and  though  he  deals  chiefly, 
in  his  examples,  with  natiu-al  philosophy,  his  method  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  examine  and  classify  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

I  may  not  enter  into  any  minute  criticisms  on  the  style  of  his 
philosophical  works,  whether  English  or  Latin ,  yet  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  remarking,  that  while  he  instructs  he  is  ever  exact,  per- 
■  Bpicuous,  and  forcible, — charming  his  reader  with  a  felicity  of  il- 
iiistration^peculiar  to  himself — ever  seconded  by  the  commanding 
powers  of  a  bold  and  iigurative  eloquence.  To  beginners  the 
"  Advancement  of  Learning"  is  certainly  the  most  captivating 
performance, — but  let  them  proceed,  and  they  will  soon  be  famil- 
iar with  the  "  De  Augmentis," — and  the  most  abstract  aphorisms 
in  the  "  Novum  OaGAMUM"  will  yield  them  delight. 

Bacon's  miscellaneous  literary  productions  would  of  themselves 
place  him  high  as  an  author.  Many  of  the  observations  on  life 
and  manners  in  his  "  Essays  "  have  passed  into  maxims,  and  are 
iamiUar  to  us  from  infancy.  Of  all  the  compositions  in  any  lan- 
guage I  am  acquainted  with,  these  will  bear  to  he  the  oftenest 
perused  and  ro-pemsed,  and  after  every  perusal  they  still  present 
some  new  meaning  and  some  new  beauty.  He. was  himself  con- 
scious of  his  power  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  of  the 
"  histre  and  reputation  ih&s%  recreations  of  his  other  studies  woa\A 
yield  to  his  name."t 

His  "  New  Atlantis  "  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a  rival  to 
the  "Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  although  his  object  was  less 

*  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  England  thnt  Bacon's  pliilosopliica!  woi'lta  liuve  fal- 
len into  c'omparauvE  nuglecl  in  his  own  country.  Arislollo  exdndes  them  At  Ox- 
(bni,  utid  they  are  not  (lie  suliject  of  any  lectures  or  examinations  nt  CambriJgo, — 
■wJjile  at  moflt  Toruign  universities  "the  Baconiflti  aysietn"  ia  r^ularlj  tiiii|;lit, — 
and  it  ia  lo  Scotuh  profeasora,  Raid,  Dugaid  Stewart,  Kobisoo,  and  Plftjfair,  tlmt  it 

t  Lutier  to  Bialio|i  o(  Winchester.    Again,  ha  re 
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to  satirise  existing  institutions  and  manners- than  to  point  out  the 
imbonnded  progress  that  might  be  made  in  discovery  and  improve- 
ment.* Some  of  his  suggestions  which  must  have  appeared  the 
most  extravagant  to  his  contemporaries  have  been  realised  in  the 
present  age. 

His  tract  "  On  Church  Controversies"  is  admirably  written, — 
to  inculcate  the  salutary  precept  that  Christians  should  contend 
"not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which  can  wound  deepest?  but 
as  the  vine  with  the  olive,  which  bears  best  fruit?" 

His  derivation  of  all  physical  and  moral  truth  from  mythological 
fables  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  is  often  forced  and  far- 
fetched; but  nowhere  do  we  trace  more  striking  proofs  of  his 
imagination,  and  his  power  of  discovering  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences,— in  which  consist  wit  and  wisdom. 

His  Latin  style,  though  pointed  and  forcible,  is  not  sweet  nor 
pure ;  but  he  has  left  ns  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  geuuine 
Anglicism,  and  the  few  antiquated  words  and  turns  of  expression 
which  we  find  in  his  writings,  as  in  the  contemporary  translation 
of  the  Bible,  only  give  additional  weight  and  solemnity  to  the  sen- 
timents which  he  expresses.  Addison,  -who  knew  what  good  com- 
position was,  talks  with  rapture  of  his  "  beautiful  lights,  gi-aces, 
and  embellishments." 

In  considering  his  private  character,  w^e  must  begin  with  the 
formidable  admission  that  he  was  without  steady  attachments  as 
well  as  aversions,  and  that,  regardless  of  friendship  or  gratitude, 
he  was  governed  by  a  selfish  view  of  his  own  interest.  But  he 
was  perfectly  free  from  malignity;  he  was  good-natured  and 
obliging;  when  friends  stood  between  him  and  his  object — sacri- 
ficing them  to  the  necessary  extent, — ^he  did  them  as  little  furlher 
damage  as  possible, — and  instead  of  hating  those  whom  he  had 
injured,  he  was  rather  disposed  to  be  reconciled  to  them,  and  to 
make  them  amends  by  courtesy,  if  he  couid  not  render  them  real 


I  find  no  impeachment  of  his  morals  deserving  of  attenrion, — 
and  he  certainly  must  have  been  a  man  of  very  great  temperance, 
for  the  business  and  studies  through  which  he  went  would  be 
enough  to  fill  up  the  lives  of  ten  men  who  spend  their  evenings 
over  their  wine,  and  awake  crapulous  in  tlie  morning.  "  Nullum 
momenttrm  aut  temporis  segmentum  perire  et  intercidere  passus 
estt," — knowing  that  if  he  took  good  care  of  sections  of  an  hour, 
entire  days  would  take  care  of  themselves. 

All  accounts  represent  him  as  a  most  dehghtfol  companion, 
adapting  himself  to  company  of  every  degree,  calling,  and  hu- 

*  This  work  Eeema  to  Lave  been  deeply  atndied  by  Swift,  wlio  lias  happily  ridi- 
tuled   tome    parts  of   it    in  Gullivers    Travels,  partiiularlj  in  ibe  vuyiijjo   lo 

LBputa,     ArolherLoid  CbniiccUor  bas  allejnpted  a  • '" "  -'  - '  - 

Loid  tiakino's  "  rtrmata"  does  not  eneonrayo  his  sr  — 
tliis  mode  vC  nddreseing  the  public, 

t  Kawley, 
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moiir, — not  engrossing  the  coiiversalioo, — trying  to  get  all  to  talk 
in  tuiii  on  the  subject  they  best  understood,  and  not  disdaining  to 
light  his  own  candle  at  the  lamp  of  any  other.*  He  was  general- 
ly meiTy  and  playful,  bringing  ont  with  great  eifect  his  unexhaust- 
ed store  of  jeats,  new  and  old,  and  remembering  that  "  to  be  free- 
minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  the  hours  of  meat,  and  of  sleep, 
and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting."! 

If  he  waa  not  very  steady  in  his  friendships,  where  disturbed 
by  ambition  or  rivalry,  it  should  be  recollected  that  he  was  ever 
kind  to  his  servants  and  dependants;  and  the  attachment  of  Mea- 
utys,  who  remained  devotedly  trae  to  him  in  all  his  fortunes,  ia 
equally  honourable  to  both  parties. 

He  was  rather  fanciful  about  his  health,  preferring  meats  which 
bred  "juices  substantial  and  leas  disaipable," — tatiug  three  grains 
of  nitre  daily  in  warm  broth,  and  an  infusion  of  rhnbai'b  into  white 
wine  and  beer  once  in  sis  or  seven  days,  immediately  before  his 
meal,  "  that  it  might  dry  the  body  less." 

To  show  something  supernatural  about  such  a  man,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  our  wonder  and  admiration, — Eawley,  his  chaplain 
and  secretary,  asserts, — and  his  subsequent  biographers  have  re- 
peated,—  that  a't  every  change  or  any  eclipse  of  the  moon  he  in- 
variably fainted,  although  he  was  not  aware  that  such  an  event 
was  to  take  place ;  but  that  he  recovered  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays 
again  illumined  her  disc.$  As  no  instance  is  recorded  of  his  ever 
having  fainted  in  pubhc,  or  put  off  the  hearing  of  a  cause  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  approaching  echpse, 
visible  or  invisible,  —  and  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  other 
contemporaries  refer  to  any  such  infirmity,  any  such  a  "delicacy 
of  temperament"  is  somewhat  incredible,  —  we  must  set  down  the 
story  to  the  invention  or  easy  credulity  of  the  man  who  thought 
that  it  might  be  explained  by  his  hero's  "lunar  horoscope  at  the 
moment  of  his  bulli." 

A  more  serious  matter  is  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  in- 
fidelity. At  one  time  in  his  youth,  he  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
sceptical,  but  to  have  been  disposed  openly  to  insult  the  religion 

*  "  Convivantium  nerainem  aut  alias  coUoquentiuoi  [laaove  sufFaodcro  glori» 
sibi  duxil,  sii'ut  nonnnlligostluDt;  sed  facultulcs  eonini  qualeacnnqua  forero  et  pro- 
velicre  parutus  eraC  Qniti  et  scrmonis  licenlmm  eibi  eoU  i^rripere  in  more  non 
erat;  eed  et  uliis  siiaul  cousiilentLbas  liberlatcm  et 'vidsstlndinem  loquenili  pertnit- 
lere ;  hoc  eiiara  addendo,  quod  b  arte  unumqncmqne  propria  InhGntissima  audiret, 
eC  ad  ejuamodi  diasertationeia  peillicero  et  provocai'e  coaaueverit.  Ipse  niitera 
nullius  observntJonea  coutempsit;  sed  ad  candelam  ciguslibet  lampad.i  snam  accen- 
dere  don  ernbuii." — RmeUu.  This  pasBOge  seems  to  have  escaped  the  altantlon  of 
two  illustrious  writers  who  have  drawn  bis  character. 

t  Riiwley.  Oh  for  a  Boswell  to  havo  retorded  the  conyerBatiou,  when  he  had 
Balciuh,  BcD  Jonsoa,  Selden,  aad  Oondomar  for  guests ! 

}  "  verisiaiite  eat  iunam  in  the  mate  ejus  nalalilio  prfecipiinm  iiliqGcm  locnm 
(veluti  in  lioroseopo  auc  medio  eceli)  teanisae.  Quotics  enim  Iniia  defai'it  ant  aclip- 
aim  passa  OiC,  repentiao  aiiimi  deliqnio  eorreptus  fax', :  idque  etiain  ei  nullnm  de- 
fcclionia  lunarig  noliliam  prmviam  habuisaat.  Qnamprimnm  nutom  luna  lamini 
priori  restiluta  fuissct,  coQfestini  refoaillatus  est  et  convniuit." — Eainkg. 
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of  others.  Notwithstanding  the  stout  denial  that  he  was  the  au- 
ther  of  the  "  Paradoses,"  I  cannot  doubt  tliat  the  publication  is 
fr'nn  his  pen,  and  I  cannot  characterise  it  otherwise,  than  as  a  pro- 
fane attempt  to  ridicule  the  Christian  faith.  But  I  suspect  that  he 
is  describing  the  history  of  his  own  mind  when  he  says,  "  Its  is  an 
assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  at- 
heism, but  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back 
again  to  religion,  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the 
second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  ofibr  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some 
oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man  passeth  on  further, 
and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes  and  the  works  of  Providence, 
—  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  link  of  Nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied  to 
the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chsur."  * 

He  certainly  received  a  most  pious  education;  and  if  his  early 
rehgious  impressions  were  for  a  time  weakened  or  effaced  by  his 
intercourse  with  French  philosophers,  ov  his  own  first  rash  exami- 
nation of  the  reasons  of  his  belief,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they 
were  restored  and  deepened  by  subsequent  study  and  reflection. 
I  rely  not  merely  on  his  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  or  the  other  direct 
declarations  of  his  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  our  rehgion,  (al- 
though I  know  not  what  right  we  have  to  question  his  sincerity,) 
but  I  am  swayed  more  by  the  devotional  feelings  which  from  time 
to  time,  without  premeditation  or  design,  break  out  in  his  writings, 
and  the  incidental  indications  he  gives  of  his  full  conviction  of  the 
being  and  providence  of  God,  and  of  the  Divine  mission  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  His  lapses  from  the  path  of  honour  afford  no 
argument  against  the  genuineness  of  his  speculative  belief.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  difficulties  which  at 
one  time  perplexed  him,  had  been  completely  dissipated;  his  keen 
perception  saw  as  clearly  as  it  is  ever  given  to  man  in  this  state 

to  discover the  hand  of  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of 

the  universe  ■ and  his  gigantic  intellect  must  have  been  satisfied 

with  the  consideration,  that  assuming  the  truth  of  natural  and  of 
revealed  religion,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  with  the  condition  of  man  in  this  word,  that  they 
should  have  been  more  clearly  disclosed  to  us. 

Among  his  good  qualities  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  had 
no  mean  jealousy  of  others,  and  he  was  always  disposed  to  patro- 
nise merit.  .Feeling  how  long  he  himself  had  been  unjustly  de- 
pressed from  unworthy  motives,  he  never  would  inflict  similar  in- 
nistice  on  otliers,  and  he  repeatedly  cautions  statesmen  to  guard 
against  this  propensity.  "  Ho  tliat  plots  to  be  a  figure  among  ci- 
phers is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age." 

!   the  Essay  "  Of  AthoiBm,"  which  wai  added  Jb  the 
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He  retained  Hirongh  life  his  passion  for  planting  and  gardening, 
and  wheh  Chancellor,  he  ornamented  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  with 
walks  and  groves,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  an  nmbragepiis 
square  in  a  great  metropolis* 

Little  remains  except  to  give  some  account  ot  his  person.  Me 
was  of  a  midling  stature,— his  limbs  were  well  formed,  though  not 
robust,— his  forehead  high,  spacious,  and  open,— his  eye  hveiy  fuid 
penetrating  ;— there  were  deep  lines  of  thinking  m  his  face  ;— his 
smile  was  both  intellectual  and  benevolent ;— the  marks  of  a^e 
were  prematurely  impressed  upon  him;--in  advanced  life,  his 
whole  appearance  was  venerably  pleasing,  so  that  a  stranger  was 
insensibly  drawn  to  love  before  knowing  how  much  reason  there 
was  to  admire  him.  ,-.    tv     w   ^  i 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  have  found  myself  obhged  to  take  ais 
impartial  view  of  his  character  and  conduct : — 
"  A  fairer  person  lost  not  liearen  ;  he  seemed 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploila ;" 
but  to  suppress  or  pervert  facts,— to  confound,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  him  up  as  a  perfect  being,  moral  distinctions  which  should 
be  kept  well  defined  and  far  apart,— would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
do  honour  to  liis  genius,— would  not  be  creditable  to  the  biogra- 
pher who  sees  his  faults,— and  would  tend  to  demoralise  as  far  as 
It  might  be  effectual.  Others  who  really  believe  Bacon  to  be  im- 
maculate, are.fully  justified  in  proclaiming  him  to  the  world  tobe  so. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  himself.  He 
acknowledges  to  Sir  Thomas  Eodley  his  many  errors,  and  among 
the  rest,  says  he,  "  this  great  one  which  led  the  rest  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than 
play  a  part  I  have  led  my  life  in  civil  causes,  for  which  I  was 
not  very  fit  by  nature,  and  more  unfit  by  preocupation  of  mind." 
When  young,  he  had  "vast  contemplative  ends  and  moderate 
civil  ends."  If  he  had  inherited  the  patrimony  intended  for  him 
by  his  father,  if  he  had  obtained  the  provision  which  he  solicited 
from  the  minister  on  his  father's  death,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  sunk  into  indolence  and  obscurity ;  but  from  his  native  ener- 
gy and  from  the  consciousness  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
veir  early  inspired  of  his  high  calhng  to  be  "the  great  reformer 
of  philosophy,"  tlie  probability  is,  that  he  would  have  left  the  Ih- 
stauratio  Ma^«c<wsp&Jte— preserving  a  spotless  reputation.  'Eien, 
indeed,  we  should  have  justly  honoured  him  beyond  any  of  his 
species  to  whom  miraculous  gifts  have  not  been  directiy  imparted 
bv  Heaven.  But  without  incurring  any  blame  in  the  first  instance, 
he  was  driven  to  betake  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
a  subsistence ;  hence,  he  was  involved  in  the  vortex  of  poUtics ; 
intellectual  glory  became  his  secondary  object;  and  his  nature  be- 
ing changed  and  debased,— to  gain  professional  advancement,  offi- 
cial station,  and  political  power,  there  was  no  baseness  to  which 

*  Letter  to  Buckingham,  Hov.  1618. 
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lie  was  not  ready  to  submit,  and  hardly  any  crime  which  he  would 
uot  have  been  willing  to  perpetrate.  I  still  readily  acknowledge 
him  to  he  a  great  man;  but  can  only  wish  he  had  been  a 
good  man.  Transposing  the  words  applied  by  Tacitus  to  Agri- 
cola,  I  may  truly  say,  "  Magnnm  virum  facOe  crederes,  bonum 
lib  enter." 

According  to  the  directions  in  liis  will,  liis  remains  were  in- 
terred in  St.  Michael's  Church,  near  St.  Alban's.  No  account 
has  reached  us  of  his  funeral,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  as  liig  connection  with  the  Court  bad  entirely 
ceased,  and  a  party  sqnabble  "was  engrossing  the  attention  of 
the  public,  the  great  and  the  noble  did  not  attend  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory.  Bat  then  and  there,  no  doubt,  appeared  as  a 
mourner,  and  wept.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  his  faithful  secretary, 
who,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  to  him,  in  the  church  where  he 
lies  buried,  a  handsome  and  characteristic  monument,  represent- 
iag  Jiim  in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  hand  supporting  his  head,  and 
absorbed  in  contemplation — with  this  inscription : — 

Franciacua  Bacon  Bare  de  Vciula  Sii  Albi"i  Vicm 

Sire  not:onbiia  titulis 

Scientisrum  Lumen  Pacuni1i%  Lex 

Sio  sedebat. 

Qai  postqaum  oiaaia  natnralis  sapicnticc 

Maiur»  deeretum  oxplevCt„- 

Composiia  EolvRntur 

An"  Dni  MDCxx.vt, 

JEtat.  I^vi. 

Tanti  viri 

Thomaa  MeaatjB 
SujierstiUs  cnUor 
Defancti  admirator. 
H.  P. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  money  he  hatl  received,  duly  and  undu- 
ly,— such  was  his  love  of  expense,  and  his  neglect  of  his  affairs, 
that  upon  his  death  his  estate  appears  to  have  been  found  insol- 
vent.    All  the  six  executors  whom  he  named  in  his  will  refused 
to  act,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1627,  administration  with  the  will 
annexed  was  granted  to   Sir  Thomas   Meautys  and  Sir   Kobert 
Rich,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  as  two  of  his  creditors. — No  funds 
were  forthcoming  for  the  foundation  of  his  iectui'esliips.* 

*  Since  the  pnblicntion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  by  tl\e  aasisinnr^e  of  mv 
friend  Mr.  C.  Monvo,  I  have  asportainod  beyond  all  qneslion  iliat  Bacon  died  ioaol- 
vent.  It  appears  by  the  Registrar's  Book  that  a  creditor's  suit  was  inaiitntei]  for 
the  administration  of  hia  estutn.  His  servants  were  bj  consent  to  be  paid  their 
wages  in  full,  aad  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  bis  projierty  was  to  ba  divided 
raisubly  p-niong  tlie  other  creditors.  A  report  to  the  Lard  Clianirellnr  on  the  stalfl 
of  the  debts  and  assets,  contain  these  very  curious  passages  : — "That  eoncerning 
the  several  debts  demanded  by  Sir  Peter  Van  Lord,  Mr.  Peaeock,  and  Philip  Hnl- 
man,  it  is  alleged  that  the  teat.itor  was  sentenced  for  them  ia  parliament  as  bribes. 
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His  wife  siirvived  liim  twenty  yeas,  but  lived  in   retirement. 

Bacon,  perhaps  comforted  himself  for  his  want  of  oiFspring,  by 
recollecting  the  instances  from  which  he  drew  his  saying,  that 
"  Great  men  have  no  continuance  ;"  but  he  seems  at  times  fo  have 
i'elt  a  pang  at  the  thought  that  he  was  to  leave  no  children  to 
close  hia  eyes,  or  to  w^eep  over  his  grave:  "They  incre 
cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death."*' 


CHAPTEK  LVII. 


The  Great  Seal,  having  been  dehveced  tip  by  Lord  Bacon  at 
FM  1R21  1    ^^'^   House   previous  to    sentence    behig  pro- 

l-  ^  '  ''  nounced  upon  him,  was  brought  to  the  King  at 
Whitehall, — and  there  he  immediately  ordered  three  commissions 
to  be  sealed  with  it  in  his  presence, — one  addressed  to  Sir  Julius 
Ceesar,  Master  of  the  KolJs,  and  certain  common-law  Judges,  to 
hear  causes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, — another  to  Sir  James  Ley, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  bench,  to  preside  as  Spealcer  in  the 
House  of  Lords, — and  the  thii'd  to  Viscount  Mandeville,  the  Lord 
Treasiu:er,  tlio  Dulte  of  Lenox,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  to  keep  the  Great  Seal,  and  to  afiix  it  to  all  writs 
and  letters  patent  requiring  to  be  sealed.* 

This  arrangement  continued  above  two  months  following, — 
TT  in  inri  when,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
[JULY  lU,  iblb.j  piaiii_  the  Clavis  Regni,  after  having  been  held 
during  a  period  of  sixty-theo  years  by  six  successive  laymen  bred 
to  the  law,  was,  to  the  dismay  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  public,  delivered  to  an  ecclesiastical  Lord 
Keeper,  John   Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster  and    Bishop  of 

and  therefore  not  conceived  reasonable  thiit  tliey  sbould  come  in  as  creditors. 
Hevertheleas  further  tinie  ia  given  them  to  produce  tbuir  proofs,  and  to  hear  whit 
can  be  said  on  either  side  touching  their  said  demands."  Then  with  respeut  lo  a 
bond  for  lOOOi,  to  secure  thai  amount  lent  to  tiioi  when  lie  was  Attorney  General, 
the  report,  after  stating  tlie  objection  by  the  creditors,  says,  "  I  ha,ire  thought  fit  to 
HUE  down  the  testator's  own  words  tonchin£;  the  Buid  debt,  und  so  leave  tlie  same  vo 
your  lordships'  consideration:  "  A  note  of  such  debts  as  either  in  respect  of  length 
of  tyme  or  ihe  nature  of  tlie  first  borrowing  or  ogreoinent  sinee.  need  not  be 
thought  upon  for  ropnyment;  viz.  The  farmers  of  the  Customs  lOOOi.  lent  long 
since,  when  I  was  Attorney,  and  ivithout  interest,  upon  jrreal  <e«i  many  pteaaares  don 
to  thi  said  farmers,  and  whereas  I  was  wont  w  have  of  them  yearly  a  new  yaarea 
guiA  of  looJ.  at  least — upon  this  money  lent  it  was  discontinued,  and  soe  the  prin- 
cipal! worn  ont,for  in leieat  was  never  intended.'" — Ree,  Lib.  19.  Feb.  1826. 

•  Essay,  "  Of  Parents  and  children."  Soe  Life  of  Bacon  by  Montagu,  and  tlie 
admirable  article  upon  him  by  Maeauley,  Essays,  vol.  ii.  SSO. 

tBot.Cl.  19  Jae.  I.  p.  13. 
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Lincoln  elect, — a  man  of  sliai'p  natural  intellect,  of  unwetiried  in- 
dustry of  great  scholastic  acquirementa,  free  from  considerable 
vices,  but  not  distinguished  for  any  very  high  qualities  of  head  or 
heart, — who,  by  a  sort  of  frolic  of  fortune,  ^vas  suddenly  placed  ia 
the  very  situation  for  which  Bacon,  siagularty  well  able  to  per- 
ibrm  all  its  duties,  and  vifilh  many  advantages  from  birth  and  con- 
nection, had  so  long  plotted,  before  he  could  reach  its  slippery 


The  principality  of  Wales  boasts  of  Williams  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  children.  He  was  of  the  true  Cambrian 
race,  being  the  son  of  Edmund  Williams  and  Auue  Wynne, 
daughter  of  Owen  Wynne,  Esquire,  with  genealogies  reaching, 
through  Llewellyn,  King  Arthur,  and  Caractacus,  to  Adam.  He 
was  really  of  a  respectable  gentleman's  family,  who  bore  upon 
their  shield  three  Saxons'  heads,  which,  when  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  law,  gave  rise  to  the  following  distich : — 

"  Qui  sublime  fori  pomit  conaccndore  ticnum. 
Par  full  liuno  capitam  robar  hnbsre  triuai," 

He  was  born  at  Aberconway,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  on 
the  25th  day  of  March,  1582.  lie  was  educated  at  a  giammar- 
school  lately  established  in  the  town  of  Euthin,  and  is  said  to 
have  there  made  great  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  although 
as  yet  he  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  Sassanach. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  pnt  under  the  care  of  a  countiyman,  p  -  -q.-  -, 
Owen  Gwynne,  one  of  the  College  tutors;  and  all  L  '*'  ^^ 
the  Welshmen  at  the  University  are  said  to  have  l)een  proud  of 
his  learning.  "  One  tiling  put  him  to  the  blush  and  a  little  shame, 
that  suchtui  had  giggling  spleens  would  laugh  at  him  for  his  Welsh 
tone.  For  those  who  knew  him  at  his  admission  into  St.  John's  so" 
cicfy  would  often  say,  that  he  brought  more  Latin  and  Greek  than 
good  English  with  him.  This  also  plucked  advantage  after  it ; 
for  it  made  him  a  very  retired  student  by  slimming  company  and 
conference,  as  far  as  he  could,  till  he  had  lost  the  rudeness  of  his 
native  dialect."* 

He  studied  four  years  before  he  took  his  Bachelor's  decree,  dur- 
ing which  time,  with  intervals  for  attending  chapel,  hall,  and 
lectures  he  is  said  to  have  read  daily  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  the  following  moraing ;  for  "  from  his  youth  to  liis  old 
age  h<s  asked  but  three  hom-s'  sleep  in  twenty-four  to  keep  him 
in  good  plight  of  health. "t  He  was  veiy  temperate  in  his  diet, 
keeping,  like  all  good  Protestants,  long  after  the  iRefoi-mation,  Lent 
and  iish-days  as  rigorously  as  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Having  tak- 
en his  Bachelor's  decree  with  great  applause,  he  was  soon  after 

*  Hacket,  7.  "Thera  are  Uvi  of  our  Welsh  youlh  but  at  iheir  first  coming 
abroad  wquIJ  move  almost  any  mRti  to  laughter  with  the  ualive  tone  of  iheir  voice 
and  by  pronuantlng  alt  their  English  as  if  [boy  spolicit  ia  a  passion  ;  and  thus  it  is 
ivilh  our  youngsier." — Phillips. 

t  Ibid. 
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i.  fellow  of  St.  John's,  a  royal  dispensation  of  some  stat' 
utes,  which  stood  in  bis  way,  having  been  obtained  at  the  req^uest 
of  the  College. 

His  diligence  continued  unabated  during  the  three  years  "  while 
he  was  rnnning  his  course  to  the  degree  of  Master,  a  time  of  loi- 
tering ■with  too  many.  He  siurendered  up  his  whole  tirne  to  dive 
into  the  immense  well  of  knowledge  that  hath  no  bottom.  He 
read  the  best,  he  heard  the  best,  he  conferred  ■with  the  best,  ex- 
scribed,  committed  to  memory,  disputed ;  he  had  some  work  con- 
tinually upon  the  loom.  Aud  though  he  never  ilid  so  much  in  this 
unwearied  industry  aa  himself  desired,  he  did  far  more  than  all 
■who  did  highly  value  him  could  expect.  All  perceived  that  a  fel- 
lowship ■was  a  garland  too,  little  for  liis  head,  and  that  in  that 
merit  liis  pace  Avould  quickly  go  fsirther  than  St.  John's  Walks."* 

Having  taken  orders,  he  accepted  a  small  living  in  Norfolk, 
I  Ti  ifiOBl  ^^'^i'^-''^  ^^  exchanged  for  another  in  Northampton 
^■**    ■  ■■■    shire;  still  residing  at  Cambridge,  and  being  deputed 

to  manage  all  the  important  affairs  of  his  college.  In  prosecuting 
an  application  for  a  licence  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eliesmere ;  who,  hearing  of  his 
University  reputation,  observing  his  shrewdnes.s,  and  having  heard 
him  preach,  took  him  into  his  service  as  one  of  his  domestic  chap- 
lains. 

There  is  a  story  of  his  having  made  bis  fortune  by  pleading  a 
cause  before  the  King,  respecting  the  right  of  his  parishioners  in 
Northamptonshire  to  dance  romid  a  Maypole ;  when  he  is  sup- 
posed lo  have  pleased  James  so  iimch  by  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, that  he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  placed  in  the  ca- 
reer of  preferment  which  conducted  him  to  the  woolsack.  But 
Hacket  is  silent  respecting  this  introduction  to  greatness ;  and  as 
it  is  even  inconsistent  with  the  authentic  narrative  of  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Williams,  it  can  only  be  noticed  to  be  rejected 
as  spurious. 

Before  tt^ing  up  his  residence  at  York  House,  the  Chancellor's 
chaplain  was  allowed  to  complete  the  year  for  which  he  was  seiT- 
ing  the  office  of  Proctor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  he 
added  to  his  reputation  by  his  energy  in  enforcing  discipline,  and 
his  learning  in  conducting  disputations.  Being  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, "  he  was  now  in  a  nest  for  an  eagle."*  He  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  advance  himself,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Not 
only  did  he  say  prayers  and  preach  before  the  worthy  old  Chan- 
cellor, but  he  constantly  attended  him  wherever  he  went,  and  in- 
sinuated himself  into  his  most  intimate  confidence.  He  even  sat 
by  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  well  as  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  and  "  to  cUmb  Eis  xolnov  ij;;  ijivxrjs,  into  the  bosom  of  his 
master's  sold,  he  picked  up,  in  a  short  space,  some  gleanings,  in 
his  own  modest  words,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  common  laws  of 

*  Haeket,  8.  t  Uackei,  S. 
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the  realm ;  but,  indeed,  fiM  sheaves,  if  his  acquaiiitaDce  might  be 
believed,  having  read,  '  Littleton's  Tenuees,'  '  the  Doctok  and 
Studeut,'  and  somewhat  else  like  unto  them,  at  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, he  furnished  himself  with  no  little  quantity  of  that  learning, 
by  discourse  and  conference,  and  inquiring  after  some  cases  how 
they  sped  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  When  he  was  at  a  nonplus, 
he  respited  that  difficulty  till  he  met  with  Sir  John  Walter  (after- 
ward Lord  Chief  Baron),  whose  judgment  was  most  agreeable  to 
his  genius."* 

Hacket  thus  concludes  a  long  vindication  of  his  hero,  illustrated 
by  examples  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  gained  renown  by  their  skiU 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  "  Why  might  not  Mr.  Williams  ex- 
amine the  cases,  reports,  and  maxims  of  om'  municipal  laws  to  be 
expert  in  them  ?  Both  being  egged  on  to  it  by  the  happiness  of 
lus  attendance  in  the  Pretorian  Court,  where  he  might  learn  much 
andlabour  little  for  it,  and  making  it  the  recreation,  not  the  inter- 
mission, of  his  proper  studies.  The  Lord  Chancellor  did  highly 
comitenance  him  in  it ;  and  was  so  taken  with  his  pregnancy,  that 
at  his  leisure  times,  hoth  for  his  own  solace  and  his  chaplain's  fur- 
therance, he  would  impart  to  him  the  narrative  of  some  famous 
causes  that  had  been  debated  in  Chancery  or  Star  Chamber. 
What  could  not  such  a  master  teach?  what  could  not  such  a 
scholar  learn?  Socrates  says  in  Plato— of  Aleibiades,  that  he 
gloried  in  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  was  ward  to  Pericles,  and 
brought  up  under  him.  Neither  had  this  chaplain  a  more  graceful 
ornament  to  show,  in  tlic  eyes  of  the  world,  than  that  he  was  dis- 
ciple to  the  liOrd  Egerton."!- 

By  degrees,  ho  was  employed  by  the  Chancellor  to  read  weigh- 
ty petitions,  and  to  assist  him  in  extmotiug  the  material  facts  from 
volummous  depositions.  At  first  there  was  great  jealonsy  of  him 
among  the  secretaries ;  but  in  a  little  while  they  did  their  utmost 
to  pat  him  forward,  and  "none  of  his  fellows  had  cause  to  repent 
that  he  rode  upon  Ibe  fore  Jiorse ;  for  he  was  courteous  and  ready  to 
mediate  in  any  cause,  and  he  left  all  fees  and  veils  of  profit  to 
those  to  whom  they  did  belong.  The  lookers-on  did  mark,  that 
his  Lord  did  not  only  use  him  in  his  most  principal  employments, 
but  dehghted  to  confer  with  him."  $ 

The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  placed 
very  much  at  his  disposal.  "  They  were  godly  men  whom  he  ob- 
liged, Euid  such  OS  had  waited  long  in  the  Universities,  and  fit  to 
be  called  forth  to  use  their  talents."}  Meanwhile,  he  by  no  means 
neglected  his  own  interest.  He  obtained  the  fine  hving  of  Walde- 
grave,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  addition  to  Grafton,  with  stalls  at 
Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Hereford,  and  St.  David's.  His  panegyrist 
defends  his  pluralities  by  the  quotation,  Quotnodo  UberaMs  esse 
potest,  gui  ni/iilpius  acquireret,  epia/m  quodsibiad  victum  necessanum 
^afficere  queat  ?  II 

"  Hacket,  20.  23.  37.         f  Haekct,  28.        J  Jbid.  9  Ibid.        ||  Ibid.  30. 
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lie  likewise  took  his  fnrn  in  preaching  before  the  Court,  pleaS" 
iiig  James  by  his  adhesion  to  the  courtly  doctrine  now  so  much  in 
vogue, — that  subjects  Iiold  their  liberties  and  their  property  at  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign,  whom  they  are  bound,  in  every  exti-emity, 
passively  to  obey. 

What  is  more  to  his  credit  than  pleasing  James, — he  is  said  to 
1  jd7i    liiive    given     high   satisfaction    to  the    admirer    of 

[A.  D.  0  .J  j^j^jgjgj,^ — Prince  Henry, — who,  having  hoard  him 
preach  at  Newmarket,  "  took  great  notice  of  him  as  an  honour  to 
wales,  and  gave  him  his  princelyword  that  he  would  reward  him 
after  the  weight  of  his  worth."*  This  Prince  hkely,  if  he  had  sur- 
vived, to  have  advanced  the  glory  rather  than  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  was  soon  after  mysteriously  cut  off  Williams,  however, 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  pUancy  and  dexterity  more  rapidly  than 
he  himself,  in  his  most  sanguine  moments,  could  have  anticipated, 
although,  from  the  growing  JEfirmities  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  all 
hope  of  higher  preferment  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Ellesmere 
was  made  a  Viscount ;  "  but  who  did  ever  see  that  the  sand  in  an 
hour-glass  did  run  the  slower  because  the  case  in  which  it  was  put 
was  gilded  ?  He  delighted  not  in  any  talk  unless  his  chaplain 
spoke  to  him.  All  his  business  with  his  great  and  royal  master, 
the  King,  he  sent  by  him  to  be  dehvered  with  trust  and  prudence. 
Upon  which  messages  the  King  took  great  notice,  that  the  chaplain 
was  principled  by  his  master  to  be  a  statesman  and  a  piUar  of  the 
kingdom,"t  The  impression  now  made  on  James  certainly  had  a 
most  favourable  influence,  when,  four  years  afterwards,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Chancellor's  chaplain  should  himself  be  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

In  the  prospect  of  hi.s  patron's  demise,  Williams  seemed  des- 
tined te  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  parish  priest,  with  an 
occasional  "  residence"  in  a  cathedral  town.  Yet,  either  from  some 
hint  thrown  out  to  him  by  James,  who  always  thought  the  prciwga- 
tive  would  be  strengthened  by  the  promotion  of  churchmen,  or 
from  the  suggestions  of  vanity,  he  looked  to  rise  high  in  tlie  state, 
and  being  offered  by  Egerton  on  his  death-bed  any  pecuniary  pro- 
vision he  should  choose  to  ask  in  recompense  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vices, he  said,  "  Sir,  I  kiss  your  hands ;  you  have  filled  my  cup  fnll ; 
I  am  fill-  from  want,  unless  it  be  of  your  Lordship's  directions  how 
to  live  in  the  world,  if  I  survive  you."     "  Well,"  said  the  Chan- 

*naclict,  30.  I  hiivc  baen  favourail  by  a  liinsman.  of  Loril  Keejier  Willinma 
wi^h  lliu  lulluwing  copy  of  a  loiter,  wril ten  bj  him  from  Camliridgu  a  feiv  tiays 
nfier,  Hj(IiT3*'d  lo  Sir  John  Wyiin,  lo  whuse  aons  ha  bad  been  tnttn-  al  St.  Jobii's 
Colli'B'J.  "  I  liave  with  my  prot'toruhip  liglit  upon  a  most  loving  nod  respeeiful 
lord,-^™)-  Lord  Chancellor,— w!io  hath  a  fatherly  euro  of  my  eatato,  as  I  bavo  by 
uiiny  i 111 mt dime  fuvora  lately  tasted.  It  waa  likewise  my  good  Ibrtune  lo  give  bis 
Majesty  and  tho  Prince  some  extra orili nary  poniGntmeni  al  Newmarket  upon  Tuea- 
day  Inst,  whpn  by  appointment  I  prcarheri  before  them.  I  had  a  great  denl  of 
"" """' ""  if  1  con  make  myself  any  good  iLieceliy,"— Cambridge,  23  Nov, 


IGll. 

t  Ibid. 
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cellor,  "  I  know  you  are  an  expert  workman,  take  these  tools  to 
work  with.lliey  are  the  best  I  have;"andhe  gave    .  ifiis] 

him  the  four  treatises  written  by  himself  as  to  the    '■^'  °'  ' ' 

mode  of  conducting  business  in  Parhament,  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  at  the  Council  Board.  The  orig- 
inals of  these  Williams  presented  to  the  King ;  hut  he  made  copies 
of  them,  and  he  diligently  studied  them  in  the  retirement  to  which 
he  thought  it  for  his  advantage  for  some  time  to  submit. 

When  Bacon  had  got  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  proposed 
lo  continue  Williams  in  his  piesentsituationof  Chancellor's  chap- 
lain ;  but  the  acceptance  of  this  oiTer  was  inconsistent  witli  the 
ambitious  projects  whit.h  were  springing  np  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  Welshman.  He  declined  it  with  many  professions  of  grat- 
itude, and,  being  resolved  to  settle  himself  on  his  living  of  Walde- 
grave,  he  was  contented  for  the  present  with  being  made  a  Justice 
of  Peace  for  the  county  of  Northampton.,  and  being  put  into  the 
list  of  King's  chaplains,  whereby  he  would  oncea  year  be  brought 
to  Court. 

He  was  now  stationed,  as  in  a  watch-tower,  to  mark  passing 
events,  and  to  meditate  future  projects.  He  saw  that  all  favours 
jjassed  through  the  hands  of  Buckingham ;  but  he  was  shy  of 
cultivating  him ;  first,  because  he  apprehended  that  he  would  prob- 
ably soon  be  supplanted  in  the  King's  affections  by  some  other 
minion ;  and,  secondly,  because  Buckingham  himself  was  notori- 
ous for  casting  off  his  subordinate  agents  as  soon  as  they  had 
served  his  turn.*  Meoiiwhile  he  addicted  himself  to  study,  and 
to  the  exemplai-y  discharge  of  his  parochial  and  magisterial  duties. 
He  kept  up  a  splendid  hospitahty,  and  though  he  distinguished 
himself  at  his  table  by  carving  and  conversation,  he  contrived  to 
retain  liis  own  abstemious  habits.  He  still  occasionally  visited 
Whitehall,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  officiate  as  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  Buckingham's  ascendancy 
over  the  King  more  completely  established  th^  ever,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  submissively  obeying  his  orders. 

No  longer  hesitaring  about  tde  right  channel  of  preferment,  he 
was  much  at  a  loss  to  contrive  a  favourable  introduc-    ,  -  ..n-  . 

tion  to  the  dispenser  of  the  patronge  of  the  Crown,    '■^'     '  '' 

who  cared  little  about  sermons,  however  eloquently  the  divine  right 
of  Kings  might  be  expounded  in  them,  and  who  was  betterpleas- 
ed  with  active,  useful  service,  than  gross  personal  flattery.  While 
in  a  desponding  mood,  pure  good  luck  offered  him  such  an  opening 
as  no  wisdom  could  have  planned,  and,  no  soothsayer  could  have 
foretold.  Buckingham,  the  handsomest  man  of  bis  time,  was  still 
a  bachelor,  after  having  been  engaged  in  many  amours.  He  at 
last  wished  to  marry  the  Lady  Catherine  Manners,  the  only  child 
of  the  Earl  of  Rutland, — high  born,  beautiful,  and  the  heiress  of 
immense  possession.     But  he  was  much  disliked  by  her  family  as 

*  Hacket,  84,  35,  3S. 
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an  npstart,  and  she  herself  having  been  ediioatod  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  had  great  scruples  about  being  united  to  a  Ptotcstant. 
Williams,  having  a  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  frequently 
visited  at  Belvoir,  and,  enjoying,  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  he 
stood  high  in  the  good  graces  both  of  the  father  and  daughter. 

Buokingliam  applied  to  the  rector  of  Waldegrave  to  become  a 
mediator  for  him  in  this  affair.  He  readily  undertook  the  mission, 
and  sped  so  well  that  the  old  Earl  consented  to  take  Buckingham 
for  his  son-in-law,  and  the  young  lady  swayed  by  the  cogent  theo- 
logical arguments  submitted  to  her,  and  the  softened  accounts  of 
the  gallantries  of  her  lover  now  hinted  to  her.renounced  the  errors 
of  Popeiy,  and  agreed  to  be  married  to  him  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  So  complete  was  the  negotiator's  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  allowed  himself  to  draw  the  marriage -settlement, 
and  to  perform  the  maniage  ceremony.  He  used  to  say  "  that  this 
negotiation  was  the  key-stone  in  the  ai'ch  of  his  preferment."* 

He  now  considered  himself  regularly  enUsted  among  Bucking- 
ham's retainers;  and,  that  he  might  be  constantly  near  the  spot 
where  intrigues  were  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  he  immediately 
applied  to  his  patron  to  be  made  Dean  of  Westminster,  saying,  "  I 
am  an  humble  suitor,  first,  to  be  acltnowledged  your  servant,  and, 
that  I  may  be  nearer,  and  better  able  to  perform  my  desires,  to  be 
by  your  happy  hand  transplanted  to  Westminster.  If  your  honottr 
be  not  bent  upon  an  ancienter  servant,  I  beseech  you  think  upon 
me.  I  am  true,  and  so  reputed  by  my  former,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  will  prove  no  otherwise  to  my  second,  master."* 

The  application  succeeded,  and  Williams,  taking  up  his  abode 
.  16211  at  the  Deanery, — while  he  bestowed  much  labour 
'■  '    ■  '     upon  the  financial  concerns  of  the    Chapter,  which 

he  found  in  sad  disorder,  freqiiently  attended  the  Court  at  White- 
hall, and  was  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance  which  might 
happen  for  his  farther  advancement. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1621,  the  parHament  met,  from  which 
James  and  his  ministers  expected  nothing  but  supphes  and  submis- 
sion, but  which  Williams,  from  having  mixed  with  the  lower  and 
middling  ranks,  and  being  aware  of  the  discontents  which  had 
been  long  accumulating,  early  perceived  would  make  an  irresisti- 
ble attack  on  certain  political  abuses  which  even  Court  preachers 
could  not  defend.  He  sawthe  Commons  begin  with  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  and  Monopohes,  but  knew  they  would  not  stop  there,  and, 
well  pleased — not  surprised,  —  he  heard  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  corrupt  practices  prevailing  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  of  the  chaises  of  bribeiy  against  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Bacon. 

But  he  was  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  when,  the  day  after,  Sir 
R.  Pliihps,  chairman  of  the  committee,  had  presented  a  report 
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which  declared  these  charges  to  he  tme  and  the  fit  subject  of  im- 
peachment, he  was  sent  for  by  Buckingham,  and  confidentially 
consulted  as  to  the  measures  lo  be  adopted  by  the  Court  for  quell- 
ing the  storm.  Whether  Williams  at  this  moment  dimly  discover- 
ed any  shadow  of  his  coming  greatness  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Though  the  advice  he  gave  coincided  with  Ida  own  interest,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  sound.  The  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  having  been  nearly  unani- 
mous, and  the  evidence  against  him  being  conclusive,  he  was  al- 
ready condemned  by  the  public  voice,  and  he  must  have  been 
found  guilty  by  the  Lords. 

To  stifle  the  prosecution,  wliUe  parliament  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue sitting,  was  impossible.  An  abrupt  dissolution  might  have 
been  resorted  to.  This  was  the  favourite  expedient  of  the  Stuarts; 
but  producing  a  temporary  respite,  it  fatally  increased  their  diffi- 
culties. On  the  present  occasion,  Wilhams  trnly  urged  "that  the 
House  of  Commons  as  yet  had  given  no  just  cause  of  complaint; 
that  if  the  abuses  complained  of  existed,  the  whole  nation  would 
say  they  ought  to  be  removed;  that  the  government  would  not 
long  be  carried  on  without  parliamentary  aids,  and  that  another 
parliament  would  only  be  more  formidable  to  the  prerogatives  and 
to  the  minister's  of  the  Crown,"  We  have  already  related  how 
Buckingham  and  the  I^ng,  convinced  that  this  was  the  safest 
course,  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  was  supposed  by  the  public,  and  even  by  Bacon,  to 
be  only  occupied  with  saying  prayers  in  the  Abbey;  how  Sir  Ed- 
ward VitUers  was  sent  on  his  embassy, — how  Mompesson  and 
Michell  were  surrendered  up  as  victims  to  the  pubhc  indigna- 
tion,— and  howtheimpreachment  of  the  Chancellor  was  allowed  to 
proceed,  with  every  disposition  to  save  him  or  to  soften  his  fall,* 

A  long  adjournment  at  Easter  having  been  found  ineffectual  to 
divert  the  Commons  from  theii  purpose,  Bacon,  as  the  most  expe- 
dient step  for  himself  and  the  government,  confessed  the  truth 
of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him.  —  Sentence  being  pro- 
nounced upon  Mm,  the  difficult  question  arose,  who  was  to  be  his 
successor  ? 

Tiie  bold  and  wise  step  would  have  been  to  have  at  once  offer- 
ed the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  would  have  eagerly 
accepted  it,  and  whose  formidable  patriotism  would  thus  have  been 
for  ever  extinguished,  instead  of  blazing  through  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  and  causing  a  coniJagration  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
next;  but  he  had  rendered  himself  personally  so  obnoxious  to  the 
King,  that  his  promotion  could  not  be  proposed  without  making 
James  threaten  to  abdicate  the  English  tlnone  and  lo  return  to  his 
own  country.  Buckingham,  liliewise,  though  now  cdnnecfed  with 
him  by  marriage,  -was  afraid  of  his  occasional  fits  of  independence 
and  his  ungovernable  temper. 

*  Anlc,  p.  325,  et  seq. 
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There  was  more  deliberation  abotit  Ley,  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
had  very  creditably  performed  the  duties  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords  since  Bacon's  retirement;  but  it  was  thought  that  his 
subserviency  might  prove  more  valuable  by  retaining  him  to  pre- 
side in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Hobart,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  had  great  hopes  from  the  favour  of  the  Prince,  to 
whom  he  was  Chancellor;  but  Buckingham  had  a  particular  an- 
tipathy to  him,  from  his  resistance  to  some  illegal  patents  when  he 
was  Attorney  General.  The  competitor  who  had  the  best  chance 
was  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  who 
though  slenderly  educated,  having  been  a  merchant's  clerk,  had 
considerable  natural  abilities,  was  related  to  Buckingham,  and  was 
his  slave.  The  other  aspirant  was  WiOiEims.  Having  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  King  and  the  minister, — "  out 
of  this  bud  the  Dean's  advancement  very  shortly  spread  out  into 
a  blown  flower."*  For  some  reasons,  he  would  have  been  greatly 
preferred  to  all  the  rest,  but  there  were  obvious  objections  to  the 
appointment,  ^vhich  kept  it  for  some  time  a  measuring  cast  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  desired  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  the  profits  of  the  office,  from  the  information  he  had  de- 
rived in  the  situation  he  had  held  under  EUesmere.  His  pane- 
gyrist says,  with  true  simplicity,  that  "  he  returned  an  answer  on 
the  10th  of  May,  with  the  best  advantage  he  could  foresee  to  the 
promotion  of  the  Master  of  the  Wardsf ;"  but  it  seems  quite  clear 
to  me,  that  his  object  was  to  undervalue  and  disparage  the  office 
that  it  might  come  to  himself: 
"  My  most  noble  Lord, 

"  Although  the  more  I  examine  myself  the  more  imahle  I  am 
made  to  my  own  judgment  to  wade  through  any  part  of  that  great 
employment  which  yoiu  Honour  vouchsafed  to  confer  with  me 
about,  yet  because  I  was  bred  under  the  place,  and  that  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  my  true  and  noble  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Wards, 
is  wilHng  to  accept  it,  (and  if  it  be  so,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
incline  that  way),  I  do  crave  leave  to  inform  your  Honour,  by  way 
of  prevention,  with  secret  underminings,  which  will  utterly  over- 
throw all  that  office  and  make  it  beggarly  and  contemptihle.  The 
lawful  revemie  of  the  office  stands  thus,  or  not  much  above  at  any 
time.  In  fines  certain,  1300i  per  annum,  or  thereabout.  In  fines 
casual,  i250i,  or  thereabout.  In  greater  writs,  140/.  For  impost 
of  wine,  1001, — in  all  2790/. — and  these  are  all  the  true  means  of 
that  great  office."^     PIo  then  proceeds  to  state  how  it  was  liltely 

"Haokel,  51.  t  Ihid,  SS. 

J  This  must  bo  a.  most  estrHVK;;ant  undeRtatomcnt  of  ilie  profilB  of  the  office. 
I  say  nothing  of  hribea  and  presents,  said  in  Lord  Bncon'a  four  jem-e  lo  have 
amonntcd  to  100,000/.;  tiul  the  regulnr  legitimittc  fees  am!  perquisLU:  cnahlud  the 
Lord  Ctiuncellor  to  maintain  a  princoly  establiebmeni,  and  witli  rornmon  prudearB 
to  amnas  d  gTSHC  fortune.  In  a  MS.  treatise  on  iho  Court  of  Chancery  Uy  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  wliicli  I  have  seen,  it  is  said,  "  the  Ijord  Chancellor  hath  for  his  al- 
lowance, and  of  tho  Masters  of  the  Chancery,  542/.  153. — and  300/.  for  bis  atlend- 
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tolrecome  Jill  poorer  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  claiming  a  certain 
part  of  the  hues,  and  the  nndet  officers  petitioning  « to  haveVonio 
ooUops  ottt  of  the  Lord  Chancellor',  fees".;_?h,„  c„S"g 
Now,  I  hope  when  ,onr  Lordship  shall  „s.  this  information  t^c^ 
let  the  King  see  it,  that  yon  wiE  excnse  me  for  the  holdne.s  that 
I  am  put  upon  by  your  commands."t 

According  to  Hacket,  Buckingham  carried  this  letter  -  the  ink 
scarce  dry/'  to  the  King,--whcn  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  them.-m»^.  "  Yon  name  diver,  to  me  to  be  my  Chan 
oellor.  Queen  Ehzabeth,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  was  inclined,  in  her  own  judgment,  tliat  the  good  man.  Arch- 
bishop  Whilgift,  should  take  the  place,  who  modestly  refufedit 
because  of  his  ffreat  aire  and  thn  i„i.ni^  ,v,„i..-+.,j_  .r       ,     .     ! 


1,        ^       T\°- —  —  piHLc,  WHO  mooestiy  relused  it 

because  of  hi.  great  age,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  ecdesiast 
cal  aflair.  lymg  upon  his  shoulders.  Yet  Whitgifl  knew  not  the 
half  that  this  man  doth  in  reference  to  this  oiricf.»_ASw 
Sir,  I  am  a  suitor  for  none  but  for  him  that  is  so  capable  of  the 
place  in  your  great  jndEment."-*„,f.  "Be  you  satisfied  Ihen?! 
think  I  sha  1  look  no  further.»-Enckingham  instantly  sent  a  nie,- 
sage  to  Williams,  that  the  King  had  a  preferment  in  store  fo°  Sm  ■ 
he,  not  thinking  of  the  Great  Seal,  conjectured  it  must  bette' 
Bishopric  of  London,  then  vacant,  for  which  he  had  been  a  suitor 
so  It  happened  to  him  as  is  related  of  Scipio  ^milianus :  -JEdm- 
tmempaera  Omail  crealta  ta."t  The  fiiendly  biographer  adnri« 
that  when  the  appointment  was  announced  to  tlie  public  it  oai.sed 
great  astonishment.  "It  was  much  and  decidedly  spoken  of  as  » 
paisdox  of  honour.  Some  could  not  believe  it.  Soiie  said  it  was 
no  new  way,  but  an  old  one  renewed  ;  and  God  give  him  joy  of  it 
The  best  professors  of  our  laws  look  it  sadly,  without  doibt  thai 
one  did  never  run  m  their  race  had  got  their  garland"* 


anoeinllie  Star  Chainber,-S0O/.  for  ivine,-G4/.  for  wax,  and  6/.  yearly  forth,. 

all  extents."     Bat  this  beggarly  account  cannot  be  at  a,l  relied  uUn 
*  Itacket,  61.  t  Ibid  t  ft      t 

i  Haclicl,  ibongb  be  yonibei  bi,  etedit  for  the  imlb  of  ihi,  ,,o„  ,"£  ,,,,,  . 
difccnl  «poB  ...  ,p,ead  abroad  ,,  lo  ibe  aianne.  In  »bi,b'bc  .  wSmeir™ 
Jnelly  ■■l.lcd,  and  1  nn.t  eont...  a,,  belief  ibal  8ir  Lionel  C,an«;fd  "SeeS 
by  the  Icllcr  to  prefer  ,be  aneg  plac.'he  then  bcid  lo  an,  aaenS  i I  h  J  m2 
e.vy  and  danger,  and  .eemingl,  no  llnle  prolil,_wb.„.pen  B.eklngbam  ,,.SS 
-and  that  hia  Dad  immediately  aeqoiesced  in  ibe  propoaal  made  lo  bim  Wa 
hama  bimself,  I  de.bl  not,  ga.e  bia  biograpber  ll,;  b.„.i|„  in  ,?„",. -ta 

S'sn^Taiti's  S.tj'r.snrJtSr.r  "■""■'■  "■ '-'""' 

ibo  olio. Ing  alalogn.  lo.k  place  b.Bcen  tbem  S.  J  o,"  I  am  re"  ,  S  i™ 
lo  obtam  tor  a  friend  of  mine  ai  ibe  bar  an  nffiee  In  ion7Lo.ds^i,^!?v,1  .^  ! 
nnfonnnalaly  I  bay.  forgo,  tbo  name  of  it--3EX,l~,.„  i"  V.i?.  i'?' 
Cbancory  n™  vacanli ;  pcrliap,  ,|,.,  i.  .bat  jonr  Hoyal  Ulgbne.,  m'an,"-X." 

'  Wortb  30O0f.  or  iOOOt.  a  year 
VOL.  II.  32 
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This  appoinment  has  not  been  snfficienlly  cejisured  by  hisfori- 
ana.  It  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  arbitrary  principles  on 
■which  the  government  was  conducted,  and  the  total  disregard  of 
the  public  opinion  which  was  manifested  in  furtherance  of  any 
scheme  or  whim  of  the  King  or  the  minister.  Equity  had  be- 
come a  branch  of  jurisprudence  appUcable  to  a  great  portion  of 
ttie  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  (as  Lord  Bacon's  Orders  de- 
monstrate) the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the  Coiirt  of  Chancery 
had  assumed  a  systematic  form.  No  one  was  fit  to  preside  tliere 
titlaftevlegallucubrations  of  twenty  years— andaCambndge  scho- 
lastic divine,  although  when  chaplain  to  a  I-ord  Chancellor  he  had 
affected  to  read  and  talk  a  Uttle  law,  must  have  been  as  ignorant 
of  the  questions  coming  before  him  as  the  door-keepers  of  his 
Court.  He  was  to  superintend  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice throughout  the  realm,  who  had  never  acted  as  a  Judge,  ex- 
cept at  the  Waldegrave  Petty  Sessions,  m  making  an  order  of  bas- 
taidy  or  allowing  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  parish  poor.  The  case 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  elevation  of  such  men  as  Warham, 
Morton  or  Wolsey,  who  had  regiilarly  studied  the  civil  and  canon 
law  and  who  lived  in  times  when  the  Chancellor  was  expected 
to  act  according  to  his  own  notions  of  justice  without  regard  to 
rule  or  precedent.  ,,      ^      ^    c     . 

A  story  -^vm  afterwards  circulated,  that  when  the  Great  beal 
was  brought  from  Lord  Bacon  to  King  James,  he  exclaimed;— 
"Wow  by  my  saul,  I  am  pained  at  the  heart  where  to  bestow 
this  ■  for  as  to  my  lawyers,  1  think  they  be  all  knaves."*  But  this 
saying  is  quite  apocryphal,  and,  if  genuine,  would  equally  have 
iuatified  the  appointment  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas.  We  may  rest 
t^snred  that  James  was  very  little  consulted  upon  the  occasion, 
and  that  Buckingham,  in  this  outrageous  act,  considered  only  what 
would  best  suit  his  own  arbitrary  schemes  for  govemmg  the  coun- 

"^A  serious  difficulty  immediately  arose  abont  the  installation  of 
the  new  Lord  Keeper.  It  was  now  Easter  Term  and  he  ought 
forthwith  to  have  taken  his  place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but 
en  apprehension  was  entertained  that,  from  his  gross  ignorance  of 
rU  that  was  to  be  done  there,  he  might  make  some  ludicrous 
■blunders,  so  as  to  stir  the  indignation  not  only  of  the  suitors  and 
tiie  lawyers,  but  of  the  House  of  Commons,— a  body  now  regarded 
■with  cen?iderable  awe.  "Af^Wimich  delib-^tKloir-it-was-TestJved, 
(rii  ■WilHam^sbwn  suggBsti«n,  that  the  Great  Seal  should  remain 
in  commission  till  the  commencement  of  the  long  vaca:tion. 
•'  Thus  popular  discourse,  inclining  much  to  descant  ilpoh  this  mat- 

6  "  1  think,  my  Lord,  that  roast  ba  ihe  very  thing."— IBui^fout.  "  Sir,  I  cannot  re- 
fuse  any  appli<:ation  from  your  Koyal  Hishness  wSich  ll  is  in  my  power  to  con^ly 
With,  ancl  your  friend  shall  be  appomtod,"    Appointed  he  was,  and  held  the  office 
tery  creditably  many  years. 
•  Parks  on  Court  of  Ch.  p.  93. 
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ter,  would  spend  itself  away  in  two  or  three  months,  and,  as  it 
were,  boil  from  a  pint  to  a  spoonful.  It  was  further  looked  into 
that  he  might  have  respite  to  study  the  weight  and  trust  of  the 
office,  whereby  to  supply  it  with  that  skill  as  might  in  candour  be 
<^xpeGted  from  a  beginner,"* 

The  Lord  Keeper-elect  actually  began  with  immense  vigour  the 
study  of  the  law.     He  had  for  preceptor   Sir  Harry      ,y  „-, 

Finch,  whom  he  kept  in  his  lodgings  for  six  months  '  ^^  '' 
following,  working  with  him  night  and  day.  In  the  meanwhile, 
to  add      .        _  .        - 

Parliament  being  prorogued, — Trinity  Term  being  over, — and  , 
all  the  causes  which  stood  for  hearing  being  disposed  of  by  the  ' 
Commissioners, — on  the  10th  of  July  the  King  ordered  the  Great 
Seal  to  be  brought  to  him  at  Whitehall,  and  a  document  being 
sealed  ■with  it  merely  by  his  own  order,  to  assert  a  right  to  nse  it 
without  the  intervention '  of  any  responsible  officer!,  he  seated 
himself  on  his  throne.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  great  offi- 
cers ot  state  being  present,  his  Majesty  then  CEtlled  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  who  knelt  dowm,  and  he  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to 
him  as  Lord  Keeper, — with  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  integrity, 
industry,  and  zeal  requisite  for  duly  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
office,? 

When  WUliams  had  received  the  Great  Seal  into  his  hands, 
still  remaining  on  his  bended  knees,  he  delivered  this  address,  as- 
cribing his  promotion  to  die  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven. 

"  Most  dread  and  mighty  Sovereign,  if  I  should  think  myself 
any  way  worthy  or  sufficient  for  this  great  place  wherein  your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  make  probation  of  me,  I  were  the  most  un- 
worthy and  insufficient  wretch  in  all  the  world.  But,  in  good  faith, 
I  do  not:  But  as  conscious  of  mine  own  weakness,  as  I  am  quite 
astonished  at  your  favour  and  goodness,  I  do  not  tlierefore  trouble 
my  head  to  find  out  the  reason  of  this  advEincement :  because  I 
take  it  for  no  ordinary  effect,  but  an  extraordinary  miracle.  Detes 
et  qui  Deo  prtxdirms,  tadto  miMera  dixpertit  arhUrario,  et  heneficio- 
iiim  suorwm  indignatus  per  homines  stare  judicium,  mamdt  de  suhdi- 
tis  dedisse  Miraculum.  I  must  only  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  Heaven, 
and  beseech  that  God,  who,  some  ten  years  since,  brought  me, 
like  Elisha,  to  be  servant  oidy  unto  that  Elias,  who  under  God 
and  your  Majesty  was  the  chariot  and  horsemen  of  our  Israel,  that 
now  he  would  be  pleased  io  double  the  spirit  of  Eliaa  upon  his 
servant  Elisha,  whom  your  Majesty  hath  thus  invested  with  his 
robe  and  mantle."  After  twaddling  at  considerable  length  about 
his  being  "  only  a  probationer" — "  not  a  keeper,  but  a  suitor  only 

*  Hncket,  69.  60. 

\  Thp  CI,  R.  says,  "Mos  cnim  iate  vonit  in  cons uelmii nam." 

I  "  Et  poBiquam  i^legantissimam,  gravissimam,  prndeniiasimam,  et  plane  Ncstore- 

am  orHcioiieirj  de  officio,  inCegritate,  sedalitate,  et  indusfria  in  cusioile  sigilli  reqnir- 

eiida,"  &c.— CI  R,  19  Jac 
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for  the  Great  Seal" — he  proceeds,  "  JVom  wi  me  consulem  sed  ill 
consulatus  candidatum,  ptUem.  And  if  I  feel  the  burden  too  heavy 
{which  I  mightily  fear  and  snapect),  I  will  choose  rather  desinere 
quam  deficere,  to  slip  it  off  willingly  to  some  stronger  shoulder 
than  to  be  crushed  in  pieces  with  tlie  poise.  I  wUl  say  unto  your 
Majesty  as  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Fastor  avium  est  sertms 
twus.  I  am  but  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  in  that  calling  your  Majesty 
found  me,  and  to  that  calling  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  appropriate 
myself  again.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  pro- 
tect this  Court  of  Justice  wherein  you  have  placed  me,  that  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  body  be  nothing  impaired  through  the 
Weakness  of  the  head.  Nemo  adalescendam  'measn  contemnat. 
And  so  I  end  with  my  prayer  unto  God  that  your  Majesty  may 
live  long,  and  myself  no  longer  than  I  may  be  serviceable  to  yonr 
Majesty,"* 

His  Majesty  graciously  replied  that  he  was  as  well  satisfied 
with  this  appointment  as  any  he  had  ever  made,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  his  judgment  would  not  be  deceived.! 

Ever  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest,  the  Ixird  Keeper,  in 
addition  to  his  new  ecclesiastical  dignity,  retained  in  commendam 
his  living  of  Waldegrave,  his  different  prebends,  and  the  Deanery 
of  Westmmster.  For  this  last  piece  of  preferment  there  were 
many  appUcants,  and  he  had  a  hard  struggle  for  it ;  but  he  pre- 
vailed, by  representing  that  "  if  he  were  deprived  of  it,  he  must 
be  provided  with  an  official  house  at  the  public  expense  ;  that  he 
had  supplies  to  his  housekeeping  from  the  College  in  bread,  beer, 
com,  and  fuel,  of  which,  if  he  should  be  deprived,  he  must  be 
forced  to  call  for  a  diet  which  would  cost  the  King  1600^.  per  an- 
num, or  crave  for  some  addition  in  lieu  thereof  out  of  the  King's 
own  means,  as  all  his  foregoers  in  the  office  had  done ;  and  it  was 
but  a  step  from  thence  into  Westminster  Hall,  whare  his  business 
lay,  and  it  was  a  lodging  which  afforded  him  marvellous  quietness 
to  turn  over  his  papers  and  to  serve  the  King." 

Succeeding  in  keeping  all  his  preferments,  a  jest  was  circulated 
against  him,  "  that  he  wns  a  perfect  diocese  in  his  own  person, 
being  at  once  Bishop,  Dean,  Prebendary,  and  Parson." 

To  soften  envy,. he  gave  out  that  he  was  bona  Jide  likely  to  re- 
sign the  Great  Seal  very  soon,  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  could  not 
possibly  hold  it  mpfe(,th^three  years,  as,  upon  his  suggestion,  the 

*  Ha«keC,  61,  62.  The  CI,  R.  thoa  describes  thia  pitrt  of  Uie  ceremony  :  "  Dus 
Cnstos  pred.  Big.  a  rogiis  maoibus  plane  au^uatissimiB  mirabundus  acei|jiens  breyem 
ethoDiilisiiiiniini  oration  em  huic  regiam  benignititteni  obstixpeacena  exiulit  propriam 
tenniiatem  et  inf^miiam  agnovit  sa  a  str<^pitu  Ibrenai  abhorrentem  et  in  civilibus 


liUI  JIUH,  LCgfaiU  UVLII^IJIIttLCIU  UUdllipCdCCIId     VS. 

tenniiBtem  el  infiiiiiiam  agnovit  aa  a  atrepiiu  Ibrenai  abhorrenteni  et  L..  ^ 

hisce  o(!CiipBtLonibu9  plans  peregTiD:!  profeseaa  est  nee  abstinera  posse  se  dixit  i^ 

illud  angustiBaimo  H^i  in  meniem  revocet  qaod  Jacubolim  Pharaoni  Pasinrovmm 

■It  Bprsiia  tduH.    Postremo  boo  vote  et  ol»orvaciono  sermonera  fiuivit  Quod  si 


ji  hoc  (ulii  honavem  vocunt)  suis  liumeris  (good  valde  veriias  est)  impat 

plret  veniam  darct  sereniasima  Mujaslaa  ut  hoc  officio  ae  aponla  abdiearct 
■inere  porius  quam  deliiieie  eligeret." 
t  Hncket,  62. 
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King  had  laid  down  an  inflexible  rule  that,  in  all  time  coming,  no 
one  should  ever  be  permitted  to  be  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Chancel- 
lor for  a  more  extended  period. 

The  long  vacation  being  spent  in  severe  study,  the  first  day  of 
Michaelmas  term  arrived,  and  he  was  to  take  his  8ea,t  rQp„  g  i 
in  the  Conrt  of  Chajieery.  According  to  ancieut  ens-  '■  '  ' 
torn,  he  onght  to  have  roie  to  Westminster  Hall  in  grand  proces- 
sion. Oat  of  aiFeeted  humility  he  dechned  this  pomp,  perhaps 
having  a  certain  misgiving  that  the  lawyers  from  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  not  very  eagerly  join  in  it,  and  that  the  nobility  might 
not  very  wiUingly  follow  in  the  train  of  aparvenue  as  yet  so  little 
distinguished.  Some  supposed  that,  from  being  so  severe  a  stu- 
dent, he  was  not  an  expert  horseman,  and  that  he  had  apprehen- 
sions of  being  spilt  by  the  way.  He  summoned  the  Judges,  who 
were  under  his  control,  to  meet  him  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  deanery, — saying  that  he  dechned  all  other  attendance. 
With  them  he  passed  through  the  cloisters  into  the  Abbey,  and  so 
on  to  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.*  There  he  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
and  remained  in  secret  devotion  for  a  quaiier  of  an  hour,  praying 
for  enlightenment  to  perform  the  duties  of  hia  new  ofiice.  Then 
rising  up  cheerfully,  as  if  he  had  received  a  favourable  answer  to 
his  petition,  he  walked  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  Judges,  and  with 
no  other  train,  across  Palace  Yard,  and  entered  at  the  North  Gate 
of  Westminster  Hall,  where  curiosity  had  collected  a  great  multi- 
tude of  all  degrees.  ,  ■       v     j  r         a 

After  the  oaths  had  been  administered  to  him  he  delivered  a 
very  long  oration,  of  which  I  can  only  afford  to  give  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  passages  :  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  all,  I 
would  to  God  my  former  course  of  hfe  had  so  qualified  me  for  this, 
great  place,  (wherein,  by  the  will  of  God  and  the  special  favour 
of  the  King  I  am  for  a  time  to  bestow  myself,)  that  I  might  have 
fallen  to  my  business  without  any  farther  preface  or  salutation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  far  from  affecting  this  speech  as  1  was 
from  the  ambition  of  this  place.  But  having  found  by  pnvate  ex- 
perience that  sudden  and  unexpected  eruptions  put  all  the  world 
into  a  gaze  and  wonderment,  I  thought  it  most  convenient  to  break 
the  ice  with  this  short  deliberation  which  I  will  limit  to  these  two 
heads  my  calhng  and   my  carriage  in  this   place  of  judicature. 


*  "  Cnnique  ibi  in  eelebeirimo  Hen.  sept,  saccllo  preceg  cl  orationes  publieas  at 
ptiyataa  effudisset  Aulam  Westm.  &c.  propriis  timtnm  famu he  stipatus  ingrwaus 
est  IbiautemDno  .^us lode  circa  horBm  nonam  ante  mendmnam  inCur,  Cano. 
Eellam  et  Wlbunal  pohscbtibo  [he  takes  the  oatha].  Et  enm  pro  consueMdine  et 
more  loci  illnstrissimnm  Dum  PreBidentem  Mag,  Eot.  reli<iuosqne  pnme  fonnB 
okricos  aive  caticel ,  magros  salntassel  proprioloco  conflidit.  Et  cum  de  Cnn» 
istiua  scitia  et  plitls  ad  presccipium  Regni  enieiidondis  et  coiTigendis  et  ahis  rebnB 
hafd  diadmilibui  aricoeitt  bene  loiigam  hHissM  Duo  Pr»idenQ  humamia.me  J^e- 
di^il  offidarils  ut  sigiUarent  mandavit  et  ae  interim  ad  jarja-conauUorum  queatt. 
audiend  «imul  et  terminsnd  placide  c<.mpoauit,'>-CI,  H.  19  Jac.  This  ,e  ibe  taat 
BpedmenTciose  Roll  Latinitj  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Seal.-all  tlie  iubse- 
quent  entries  being  in  Bugliah, 
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He  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  appointed,  in  a  manner 
not  very  flattering  to  his  legal  auditors:' — "  A  resolution  was  form- 
ed to  change  or  reduce  the  Governor  of  this  Court  from  a  profes- 
sor of  our  nmnicipal  laws  to  some  one  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  or 
clergy  of  this  kingdom.  Of  snch  a  conclusion  of  state  {qum  aU' 
quando  incognita  semper  Jtista)  as  I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  so  I  hope  I  shall  not  endure  the  envy,"*  He 
suggests  that  "  the  just  mEinagement  of  a  Court  of  Equity  might 
be  impeded  equally  by  too  much  as  too  little  law,  and  that  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  jiredecessors,  excepting  always  the  mir- 
ror of  the  age  and  glory  of  the  profession,  his  reverend  Master 
(Egerton),  had  the  commendation  of  the  completest  men,  but  not 
of  the  deepest  lawyers."  He  becomes  bolder  as  he  advancest : — 
•'  Again,  it  may  be — the  continual  practice  of  the  strict  law,  with- 
out a  special  mixture  of  other  knowledge,  makes  a  man  unapt  and 
indisposed  for  a  Court  of  Equity.  Junsconsiibtis  ipse  per  se  nihil 
nisi  leguleivs  quidam,  catUtts  et  acutus, — as  much  used  to  defend  the 
wrong  as  to  protect  and  maintain  the  most  upright  cause.  And  if 
any  of  them  should  prove  corrupt,  he  carries  about  him  armatam 
neptitiam, — that  skill  and  cunning  to  palliate  the  same,  so  that  the 
mis-sentence  which,  pronounced  by  a  plain  and  understanding 
man,  would  appear  most  gross  and  palpable,  by  their  colours,  quo- 
tations, and  wrenches  of  the  law,  would  be  made  to  pass  for  cur- 
rent and  specious."  He  points  out  the  disadvantage  of  a  Chan- 
cellor having  to  decide  the  causes  of  his  former  clients,  "  who  to- 
day have  for  their  Judge  him  who  yesterday  was  their  hired  advo- 
cate," and  he  plainly  insinuates  (though  he  professes  to  disclaim) 
the  imputation,  "  that  a  proneness  to  take  bribes  may  be  generat- 
ed from  the  habit  of  taking  fees."  He  concludes  this  head  with  a 
clumsy  attempt  at  palliation  : — "  These  reasons,  though  Ihey  please 
some  men,  yet,  God  be  praised,  if  we  do  but  right  to  this  noble 
profession,  they  are  in  our  commonwealth  no  way  concluding  or 
demonstrative.  For  I  make  no  question  but  there  are  many 
scores  which  profess  our  laws,  who  beside  their  skill  and  practice 
in  this  kind,  aie  so  richly  enabled  in  all  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments, ut  omnia  tanquam,  singula  perfeiamt,  that  there  is  no 
Court  of  Equity  in  the  world  but  might  be  most  safely  committed 
unto  them."  "With  respect  to  himself  he  affects  a  mixture  of  hu- 
mihty  and  confidence  : — "  Surely  if  a  sincere,  upright,  and  well- 
meaning  heart  doth  not  cover  thousands  of  other  imperfections,  I 
am  the  unfittest  man  in  the  kingdom  to  supply  the  place  ;  and 
therefore  must  say  of  my  creation  as  the  poet  said  of  the  creation 
of  the  world, — Materiam  noU  guee^ere,  nuliafuit.     Trouble  notyour 

*  Oa  this  passage  Coleridge  in  a  note  fasse^  the  following  just  censure : — "  This 
p«rTersion  ol  words  respecting  the  decrees  of  Providence  lo  llie  caprices  of  Jamea 
and  his  beslobbered  minion  Ibe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ia  sotnewhiit  nearer  to  blaa- 
phem;!^  ihun  even  tbs  euphuism  of  Ibe  age  can  excuse." 

t  If  Sir  E.  Coke  was  present,  his  feelings  must  liave  been  mixed — bis  hatred  of 
Bacon  being  at  last  satiated,— but  liis  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  profession  cmell; 
woDDded. 
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head  to  find  out  the  cause.  I  confess  there  is  none  at  all.  Itwaa 
without  the  least  iiielination  or  thought  of  mine  own  (?) — the  im- 
mediate work  of  God  and  the  King,  and  their  actions  are  no  ordi- 
nary ejects,  bnt  extraordinary  miracks."*  From  this  miraculous 
fonch  he  becomes  as  conrageonsaa  aliou:-^"  What  then?  Should 
I  beyond  the  limits  and  duty  of  obedience  despond  and  refuse  to 
make  some  few  years'  trial  in  this  place  ?  itow  futbeo  ingemum, 
Catsar  sed  j'Ussit,habero.  Cur  me  posse  negem,  posse  quod  iUe  pu- 
tet  ?  I  am  no  way  fit  for  this  great  place,  but  because  God  and 
the  King  will  have  it  so,  I  will  endeavour  as  much  as  I  can  to 
make  myself  fit,  and  place  my  whole  confidence  in  his  grace  and 
mercy, — Qui  nortnnem  dignum  eligit,  sed  eUgendo  digmmi  faeit." 
He  then  goes  on  with  better  taste  to  confess  his  disadvar.iage  in 
coming  alter  two  such  men  as  Egerton  and  Bacon, — "  one  of  them 
excelhng  in  most  things, — the  other  in  all  things, — both  of  them 
so  bred  in  this  course  of  life,  vt  ilMs  plunmarn/m  rerum  agitatiofre- 
(piens  nihil  esse  ignotimi  patiebatur ;"  adding  rather  felicitously, 
"  My  comfort  is  this,  that  arriving  here  as  a  strtinger,  I  may  say, 
as  Archimedes  did  when  he  found  geometrical  lines  and  angles 
drawn  every  where  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  Video  vestigia  humana. 
I  see  in  this  Court  the  footsteps  of  wise  men,  many  excellent 
rules  imd  orders  which  though  I  might  want  learning  and  know- 
ledge to  invent,  I  hope  I  shall  not  want  honesty  to  act  upon." 
He  next  lays  down  certain  principles  by  which  he  is  to  be  govern- 
ed, professing  great  respect  for  the  common  law,  and  laughing  at 
the  equitable  doctrine,  "that  sureties  are  to  be  favoiu-edf  for, 
says  he,  "  When  the  money  is  to  be  borrowed,  the  surety  is  the 
first  in  the  intention,  and  therefore  if  it  be  not  paid,  let  him  a 
God's  name  be  the  first  in  the  execution."  He  thus  not  ungrace- 
fully concluded ; — "  I  will  propound  my  old  master  for  my  pattern 
and  precedent  in  aJl  things, — beseeching  Almighty  God  so  to  di- 
rect me  that  while  I  hold  this  place  I  may  follow  him  by  a  true  and 
constant  imitation ;  and  if  I  prove  unfit,  that  J  may  not  play  the 
mountebank  so  in  tbii  place  as  to  abttse  the  King  and  the  state, 
but  follow  the  same  most  worthy  Lord  in  his  cheerful  and  volun- 
tary resignation,  Sic  mi/d  contingcu  vivere,  sicque  mori."i 


CnAPTEE  LVIIL 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    LIFE    OP    LORD   KBEPEa    WILLIAMS    TILL  TIIE 
END    OP    THE    IlElttN    Of    JAMES    I. 

The  Lord  Keeper  now  set  to  work  with  stupendous  energy  and 

*  There  can  lie  nolhing  more  revolting  than  the  language  of  Engliali  divines  dur- 
ing the  sevcnleenlli  fcntury,  who  fiBiiuenllj  put  the  King  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
on  a  footing  wiih  Alinighij-  God, 

tUaeliet,  71— 74, 
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[  D  16211  '^''^  C'^is^i™'"^*^ '^is'^retion,  By  incessant  reading 
^*'    '  ''    and  conversation  with  Finch  and  the  officers  of  the 

Count,  he  had  got  some  little  insight  into  its  rules  and  practice ; 
he  never  sat  in  pubhc  without  the  assistance  of  the  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  or  some  of  the  common-law  Judges  supposed  to  be  most 
famUiar  with  equity ;  and  although  he  ostensibly  delivered  the 
judgment,  he  took  care  to  be  decorously  prompted  by  those  on 
whom  he  could  rely. 

In  spite  of  his  great  caution  he  could  not  avoid  sometimes  mis- 
applying technical  terms,  and  causing  a  titter  among  the  lawyers, 
who  viewed  him  with  no  favour.*  One  morning,  when  his  Hon- 
our the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  who  had  been  expected,  was  by  sud- 
den iDness  detained  at  home,  a  wag  at  the  bar  had  the  impudence 
to  attempt  a  practical  joke  upon  the  Eight  Reverend  the  Lord 
Keeper.  When  called  to,  the  wicked  counsellor  rose  demurely, 
and  pretending  to  look  at  his  brief,  made  a  sham  motion, — which 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  like  that  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon,  for  a  wilt, — "  Qua-re  adheesit  pavimento."  The  exact 
terms  of  this  motion  are  not  mentioned  by  any  Reporter,  but  we 
are  told  on  undoubted  authority  that  it  was  "  crammed  like  a  gre- 
nade with  obsolete  words,  coins  of  far-fetched  antiquity,  which 
had  been  long  disused,  worse  than  Sir  Thomas  More's  '  An  averia 
carucce  capta in  tidthemam sint  irrephgiohiMa'  With  these  misty 
and  recondite  phrases  he  thought  to  leave  the  new  Judge  groping 
about  in  the  dark."  "WOliams  discovered  the  trick,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  Welsh  blood,  he  preserved  his  temper.  "  With  a  se- 
rious face  the  Lord  Keeper  answered  hira  in  a  cluster  of  most 
crabbed  notions  picked  out  of  metaphysics  and  logic,  as  '  caieg&r- 
emctticaV  and  '  syncategoTematical,'  and  a  deal  of  such  drumming 
stuff,  that  the  raotioner,  being  foiled  at  his  own  weapon,  and  well 
laughed  at  in  the  Court,  went  home  with  this  new  lesson — that  he 
that  tempts  a  wise  man  in  Jest  shall  irtake  himself  a  fool  in  earnest."* 

The  account  we  have  of  his  industry  shames  the  most  industri- 
ous men  of  this  degenerate  age.  He  entered  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  tbe  winter  time  by  candle-light,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ifctving  sat  there  two  hours,  he  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords  between  eight  and  nine,  where  the  Prince  and 
the  Peers  were  assembled,  expecting  him  to  take  his  place  on  the 
woolsack.  There  he  continued  propounding  and  discussing  the 
questions  which  arose  till  twelve  at  noon,  every  day,  and  when 
there  was  a  late  debate  till  past  one  in  the  afternoon.  Going  to 
the  Deanery  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  short  repast,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  hear  petitions  and  causes 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  despatch  in  the  morning.  Coming 
home  about  eight  in  the  evening  he  perused  such  letters  and  ^a,- 
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peraas  his  secretaries  had  prepared  for  him, — and  after  that,  far  in 
the  night,  he  prepared  himself  for  so  much  as  concerned  him  to 
have  in  readiness  for  the  Lords'  House  in  the  morning.  His  at- 
tendances in  the  Star  Chamber  and  at  the  council-table  did  not 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, — where  he 
always  attended  two  hours  early  in  the  morning  before  going  else- 
where. He  is  said  to  have  decided  five  or  six  causes  in  a  morn- 
ing, according  to  the  quality  and  measnre  of  the  points  that  came 
to  he  debated  in  them,  and  that  he  might  make  others  industrious 
and  punctual  like  himself,  two  orthree  afternoons  in  every  week  he 
had  a  peremptory  paper  consisting  of  cases  that  had  been  long  de- 
pending, and  that  he  himself  appointed  to  be  heard  at  all  events, 
and,  if  possible,  finally  disposed  of  He  is  a  striking  instance  of 
what  maybe  accomplished  without  genius  by  industry.  "Indus- 
try, I  think,"  says  his  se  cretarj', "  was  his  recreation, — for  certain 
he  had  not  a  drop  of  lazy  blood  in  bis  veins.  He  filled  up  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  a  good  part  of  the  night,  with  the  despatch  of 
some  public  and  necessary  business."* 

Thus  energetic  and  thns  assisted,  nol withstanding  his  inexperi- 
ence and  ignorance  as  a  Judge,  he  got  on  marvellously  well,  and 
the  causes,  petitions,  and  motions  were  disposed  of  without  any 
public  clamour.  As  yet,  the  proceedinf^  in  Chancery  werentrtrgi, 
ported,  precedent_^t  being  considered  bindiQg__uierej^§ja_Sj,h|r 
Courts7'81Ta°none  onii8Tiec{3ii3HS"H'a?6'bg^"pifeser've3  to  us.  But 
as  tliSK"were  several  sessions  of  parliament  while  he  held  the 
Great  Seal,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  complaint 
against  him  except  in  one  instance,  which  was  without  foundation!, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  reasona- 
bly made  to  his  appointment,  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  public.t 

At  all  events,  he  satisfied  himself.  On  the  lOth  of  July,  1622, 
the  anniversary  of  his  receiving  xhe  Seal,  he  thus  wrote  to  Buck- 
ingham. "  In  this  place  I  have  now  served  his  Majesty  one 
whole  year  diligently  and  honestly.  But  to  my  heart's  grief  by 
reason  of  my  rawness  and  inexperience,  very  unprofitable.  Yet, 
if  his  Majesty  will  examine  the  registers,  there  will  be  found  more 
causes  finally  ended  this  one  year  tKan  in  all  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding. How  well  ended,  I  ingenuously  confess,  I  know  not 
HisMajestyandyour  Lordship  (who,  no  doubt,  have  received  some 
complaints,  though  in  your  love  you  conceal  them  from  me)  are  in 
that  the  most  competent  judges." 

He  and  his  friends  suggested  that  it  was  by  some  sort  of  mirac- 
ulous influence  that  he  performed  so  well;  but  the  miracle  is  solv- 
ed in  his  judiciously  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  others.  His  assessors  may  truly  be  considered  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal  while  he  held  it ; — and  his  great  merit 
was,  that  he  steadily  kept  them  to  their  work, 

He  seems  from  his  own  resources  to  have  done  his  duly  credi- 

*  Iliickot,  76. 

t  Sir  Jolm  Bouchiei'a  ease,  post.  t  Quod  nemo  naeenl, piBiie  non  fit 
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riv  ir->i  1  ^^''ly  ^^  ^^^  House  of  Lords.  Parliament  met  in- 
.LiNov.  ib^i.|  November,  1621.  He  had  then  to  address  the  two 
Houses,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  who  was  indisposed.  This 
speech  was  wellsef^oned  with  divine  right  and  passive  obedience, 
and  we  have  this  aocoant  of  it  in  a  letter  written  to  him  nest  day 
by  Buckingham.  "  I  know  not  how  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment approve  your  Lordship's  speech.  But  I  am  sure  he  that 
called  them  together,  and  as  I  think  can  beat  judge  of  it,  is  so 
taken  with  it,that  he  saith  it  is  the  bdst  that  ever  he  heard  in 
Parliament,  and  the  nearest  to  his  Majesty's  meaning ;  which,  be- 
side the  contentment  it  hath  given  to  his  Majesty,  hath  much 
comforted  me  in  his  choice  of  your  Lordship,  which  in  all  things 
both  so  well  answer  his  expectation."* 

But  the  speech  caused  some  disgust,  extending  to  the  whole 
order  to  which  the  Speaker  belonged.  A  few  days  after,  during  a 
protracted  debate  respecting  oaths,  an  aged  Bishop,  very  infirm  in 
health,  begged  permission  to  withdraw, — which  then  seems  to 
have  been  necessary  before  a  member  could  be  absent  from  the 
division.  Thereupon  several  Lords,  -who  are  said  to  have  "borne 
a  grudge  to  that  apostohcal  order,"  cried  out,  that  "  they  might  all 
go  home  if  they  would;"  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  future  leader 
of  the  parliamentary  army,— then  a  hot-headed  young  man  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat,— made  a  formal  motion,  which  he  required 
to  be  put  from  the  woolsack  and  entered  on  the  journals,  "that 
their  Lordships  were  content  to  open  their  doors  wide  to  let  out  all 
Bishops."  The  Lord  Keeper,  who  perceived  that  this  blow  was 
aimed  at  himself,  "replied  with  &prudent  animosity,  that  he  would 
not  put  the  question  even  if  commanded  by  the  House,  for  their 
Lordships,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  were  called  by  the  King's 
writ  to  sit  and  abide  there  till  the  same  power  dissolved  them,  and 
for  my  Lords  temporal,  they  had  no  power  to  license  themselves, 
much  less  to  authorise  others  to  depart  from  the  Parliament" 
This  spirited  conduct  quelled  the  disturbance,  and  the  debate  was 
allowed  quietly  to  proceed;  but  Williams  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  he  ineffectually  opposed  a  bill  for  preventing  the  Bishops 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  had  the  mortrftcation 
to  find  that  this  bill,  after  passing  both  Houses,  received  the  royal 
assent. 

The  only  other  proceeding  in  which  he  was  personally  concern- 
ed during  this  session,  was  upon  a  petition  presented  fo  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Sir  John  Bouchier,  complaining  that  he  had  given 
judgment  against  the  petitioner  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  without 
allowing  his  counsel  to  speak.  The  case  was  heard  for  several 
days  at  the  bar, — when  it  turned  out  that  the  complaint  was 
entirely  unfounded,  as,  after  ample  discussion,  the  decree  had  been 
pronounced  on  the  advice  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  Mr.  Justice 
Hutton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Chamberlayne. 
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The  Lords  determined  that,  for  this  false  charge  against  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  John  Eouchier  should  be  imprisoned,  and  that  he 
should  make  an  acknowledgment  in  their  House,  and  in  Chan- 
cery, of  his  faults.  But  the  Lord  Keeper  saying  that  Sir  John 
had  behaved  temperately  in  Chancery,  besoiight  a  remission  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  in  that  Court,  and  also  of  his  im- 
prisonment. The  Lords  highly  commended  the  Lord  Keeper's 
clemency,  and  remitted  both.  Then  Sir  John  being  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  his  acknowlegment,  ready  drawn  np,  being  delivered 
to  him,  he,  kneeling,  said,  "  My  Lords,  in  obedience  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House,  I  humbly  submit  myself  Whereas  by  the 
honourable  sentence  of  the  Lords  spiiituaJ  and  temporal,  I  stand 
convicted  of  a  great  misdemeanour,  for  taxing  and  laying  an  im- 
putation on  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  I  do 
in  all  humbleness  acknowledge  Ihe  justice  of  their  sentence,  and 
also  mine  own  fault  and  offence,  and  am  heartily  sorry  therefor, 
and  do  crave  pardon  both  of  your  Lordships  in  general,  and  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  in  particular."  * —  On  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Commons  this  parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved  by 
proclamation;  and  by  an  order  of  Council,  in  which  the  Lord 
Keeper  concurred.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Robert  Phillips,  Mr. 
Seldon,  Mr.  Prynne,  and  several  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  were  committed  to  prison. 

About  this  time  he  was  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  a  man 
who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  his  greatest  enemy.  Buckingham 
wished  to  appoint  Laud  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  whom  he 
had  found  very  useful  on  several  occasions,  to  the  Bishopric  of 
St.  David's  ;  but  most  unexpectedly  James  demurred,  on  account 
of  some  trorrble  caused  to  him  from  the  ultra  high  church  princi- 
ples of  this  divine,  in  attempting  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
Scotland.  The  Lord  Keeper  seeking  to  remove  these  scruples, 
the  King  said  to  him:  "  I  perceive  whose  messenger  you  are; 
Sewf!^  hath  set  you  on.  "Tlie  plain  truth  is,  that  I  keep  Laud 
back  i'rom  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I  find  ho  hath  a 
restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to 
toss  and' change,  and  lo  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain.  I  speak  not  at  random ;  he  haUi  made 
himself  known  to  me  to  be  such  a  one."  The  Lord  Keeper  al- 
lowed that  this  was  a  great  fault,  which  might  make  ZaTid  lo  be 
likened  to  Cains  Gracchus  qui  nihil  immotum,  nihil  tranquiSwm,  ni- 
hil quietum,  nAil  denique  in  eotfews  staiv,  relinquehiU ; — but  xmder- 
took  that  it  should  be  cured  in  time  to  come.  "  Then  take  him," 
said  the  King,  "  but  on  my  said,  you  will  repent  it." 

"We  come  now  to  an  afeir  in  which  Williams  acted  an  exceed- 
ingly ungenerous  part.  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Can-  ■  -  „„„  ■ 
terbtiry,  when  shooting  at  a  deer  with  a  crossbow,  had    ^  '     '  'l 

accidentally  killed  a  keeper  in  Lord  Zouch's  park.     Williams,  on 

*  I  Pari.  Hist.  136-1. 
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hearing  of  this  calamity,  instead  of  eagerly  assisting  in  averting 
its  consequences,  aud  comforting  the  affhcted  metropolitan,  thought 
it  an  opportunity  of  raising  himself  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  dignity,  and  wrote  the  following  mean  and  cunning 
letter  to  be  laid  before  the  King : 

"  My  Ixird's  Grace,  upon  this  accident,  is,  by  the  common  law 
of  England,  to  forfeit  all  his  estate  to  his  Majesty,  and  by  the 
canon  law,  which  is  in  force  with  us  '  irregular '  ipso  facto,  and  so 
suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  function,  until  he  be  again  re- 
stored hy  his  superior,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  King's  Majesty  in 
this  rank  and  order  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  his  Majesty  would  he  as  merciful  as  ever  he  was  in  all 
his  life.  But  yet  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  let  his  Majesty  know,  that 
his  Majesty  is  fallen  upon  a  matter  of  great  advice  and  delibera- 
tion. To  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted,  as  no  doubt  he  is  in  mind, 
is  against  the  King's  nature.  To  leave  a  man  of  blood.  Primate 
and  Patriarch  of  ail  his  eliurches,  is  a  thing  that  sounds  very  harsh 
in  the  old  councils  and  canons  of  the  Church.  The  Papists  will 
not  spare  to  descant  upon  the  one  and  the  other.  I  leave  the  knot 
to  his  Majesty's  deep  wisdom  to  advise  and  resolve  upon." 

The  Archbishop's  friends  quoted  the  maxims,  "  Act^ls  non  /acit 
reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea,"  and  "  onme  peccatum  in  tantum  est  pecca- 
turn  in  quantum,  est  voluntarium  ;"  and  it  being  argued  against  him, 
that  if  one  acting  in  indebita  materia  kills  a  man  involuntarily,  it  is 
to  be  galhered  that  God  gave  him  up  to  that  mischance,  that  he 
miglit  be  disciplined  by  the  censure  of  the  chiu^h, — they  replied, 
that  hunting  was  no  unpriestly  sport  by  the  laws  of  England, — 
for  every  Peer  in  the  higher  House  of  Parliament,  as  well  Lords 
spiritual  as  temporal,  hath  permission  by  the  C/iarta  de  Foresta, 
when,  after  summons,  he  is  on  his  journey  to  parliament,  and 
travels  through  the  King's  forests,  to  cause  a  bora  to  be  sounded, 
and  to  kill  a  brace  of  bucks  for  his  sirstentation. 

To  decide  this  knotty  point,  a  commission  was  directed  lo  ten 
Bishops,  common-law  Judges,  and  civilians — the  Lord  Keeper 
being  i  hief  commissioner.  They  were  equally  divided  on  the 
question,  "  whether  the  Archbishop  ^vas  '  irreguiar'  by  the  fact  of 
involuntary  homicide  ?"  But  a  majority  held  that  "  the  act  might 
tend  to  a  scandal  in  a  churchman,"  the  I-ord  Keeper,  on  both 
questions,  voting  against  the  Archbishop. 

This  intrigue  was  counteracted  by  the  general  sympathy  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Archbishop, — and  the  King,  in  due  form,  "  assoiled 
him  from  all  irregularity,  scandal,  or  infamation,  pronouncing  him 
to  beca  pable  lo  use  all  melropolitical  authority  as  if  that  sinislrous 
contingency  of  spilling  blood  had  never  happened." 

The  Lord  Keeper's  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been 
delayed  by  these  proceedings, — and  now,  from  disappointment  and 
spleen,  under  pretence  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Archbishop's  min- 
istration might  still  be  questioned,  he  obtained  a  hcence  from  the 
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King  tliat  he  might  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Worcester,  Ely,  Oxford,  and  LiandafE* 

The  foOowing  year  was  memorable  by  the  romantic  journey  of 
the  Prince  and  Buckingham  to   Spain,     While  at    p  16231 

Madrid,    Charles,   to   please   hia  miatress   and   the    '-''■     '  ' 

Spanish  Court,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  praying  that  he 
would  do  ail  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  execution  of  the  penal 
law  against  Eoman  Catholics,  to  which  the  following  courtly  an- 
swer was  returned  : 

"  I  would  I  had  any  abilities  to  serve  your  Highness  in  this 
place  wherein  you  have  set  me,  aad  your  grace  and  favour  have 
countenanced  and  encom-aged  me.  To  observe  your  Highness's 
commands,  I  am  sure  the  Spajiish  ambassador  resiant  must  testi- 
fy, that  since  your  Highness's  departure  he  hath  been  denied  no 
one  request  for  expedition  of  justice  or  care  of  Catholics,  al- 
though I  usually  hear  from  him  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  which  I 
observe  the  more  superstitiously,  that  he  might  take  knowledge 
how  sensible  we  are  of  any  honour  done  to  your  Highness.  And 
yet,  in  the  relaxation  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  penalties,  1  keep  off 
the  King  from  appearing  in  it  as  much  as  I  can,  and  talte  all 
upon  myself,  as  I  believe  every  servant  of  his  ought  to  do  in 
such  negotiations,  the  events  whereof  be  hazardous  aud  uncer- 
tain,"t 

The  town  was  meanwhile  aanused  by  a  call  of  Serjeants,  a 
memorable  event  in  those  days.  No  fewer  than  thirteen  jointly 
received  the  honour  of  the  ooif,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  addressed 
them  in  a  very  long  and  tedious  speech,  wliich  he  thus,  sought  to 
enliven:  "Your  great  and  sumptuous  feast  is  hke  that  of  a 
King's  coronation,  at  which  you  entertain  the  ambassadors  of  for- 
eign Kings  now  resident  about  the  city,  and  the  prime  officers 
and  nobility  of  this  realm.  King  Henry  VII ,  in  bis  own  person, 
did  grace  the  Seijeants'  feast,  held  then  at  Ely  Place,  in  Holborn. 
I  should  be  too  long  if  1  should  speak  of  the  ornament  of  your 

•2  Sc.  Tr,  IISO, 

t  The  liigh  iliurcli  party  afterwards  invented  e  Elory  ll;at  at  this  time  the  Lord 
Keeper  wishcU  to  be  reroneiled  to  the  Church  of  Romu,  Hud  thiougli  Bucking  hula's 
inierest  at  the  Court -of  Spain  to  be  made  a  cardinal.  Id  \he  autogreph  AIS,  of 
liobcrt  Earl  of  Leicester,  preserved  in  the  Britieh  Ainsenm,  three  is  the  rollowing; 
ciilrj; — "Atl  Yorke,  29iti  Ap rill,  1639.  Being  nl  dinner,  at  Sir  John  Melton's, 
where  I  lav,  L^  Chamberlain,  iheEarle  of  Holland  present  (but  I  think  be  beard  it 
not),  Mr.  Endjraion  Porter,  Groome  of  y  Bedchamber,  told  me  that  he  kneive  the 
Bp,  of  Linfolne,  Williama,  since  Archbi'  of  Torke  (then  in  trouble),  when  he  wa» 
in  favour,  and  !.<'  Keeper,  wii  have  bin  a  Ceidinall,  and  made  all  ihe  meanes  he 
could  lo  Bltaine  unto  it,  by  my  Lorde  of  Buckingham's  power,  during  the  treaty  of 
the  match  with  Spainc ;  at  which  time  Porter  was  the  D,  of  Bncliingham'a  servant, 
und  ingreate  favour  with  him.  'This,'  sayd  Porter,  'is  (rue  open  my  knowledge, 
orelseOod  refuse  mel  and  Iwisb  this  piece  of  bread  may  dioke  me,whichl 
hope  you  believe  I  would  not  say  if  Ido  iiot  know  ii  1'  One  may  see  by  this  what 
an  excellent  conscience  that  Byshop  hath,  who  wi  have  been  a  Caj-dinall ;  while  he 
WHB  in  favour  nothing  else  would  satisfie  hia  ambition  ;  and  being  in  disgrace,  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  Puritan  party." — Blencowe's  Sydney  Papers,  p,  261. 
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head,  your  pure  linen  coif,  wMch  evidences  that  you  are  candi- 
dates of  higher  honour.  So  likewise  your  Ubraia  magna,  your 
abundance  of  cloth  and  liveries,  your  purph  habit^  belonging 
anciently  to  great  senatore,  yea,  to  emperors  ;  all  these  and  more 
are  but  as  so  many  flags  and  ensigns  to  call  up  those  young 
students  that  fight  in  the  valleys,  to  those  hills. and  mountains 
of  honour  which  you  by  your  merits  have  now  achieved. 

"  'Neque  enlm  virtutem  amplectimnr  ipsard, 

Prsemia  ei  tollaa.'" 

But  more  serioiis  scenes  were  at  hand.  On  Buckingham's  re- 
m  ifi^ll  ^^^^  from  Spain,  he  found  that  the  Lord  Keeper 
li»Ec.  iD<:^.j  ^^jj  Cranfield  the  Lord  Treasurer,  created  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  had  been  intriguing  against  him  in  his  absence,  and 
had  been  trying  to  supplant  him  in  the  King's  favour.  Having 
re-established  bis  ascendancy  he  vowed  revenge,  and  trusting  to 
the  popularity  he  contrived  to  gather  from  breaking  off  the  Span- 
ish match,  he  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  and  he  managed  to  get 
a  number  of  petitions  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  two  Houses, 
charging  the  Treasurerand  Lord  Keeper  respectively  with  malver- 
sation in  their  offices,  Williams,  excessively  alarmed,  eagerly 
sought  for  a  reconciUation  with  Buckingham,  solicitated  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Prince  before  parliament  actually  assembled,  made 
his  submission  in  person  to  the  haughty  chief,  and  received  this 
cold  yet  consolatory  answer,  "  I  will  not  seek  your  ruin,  though  I 
shall, cease  to  study  your  fortune." 

The  meeting  of  parliament  was  postponed  for  a  week,  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Lord  Steward.  As 
the  royal  procession  was  about  to  move  from  Whitehall  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  "  The  King  looked  round  and  missed  him,"  says 
Bishop  Hacket :  "  he  was  absent  indeed :  absent  from  the  body, 
and  preseni,  with  God."  The  Lord  Keeper  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  to  the  admiration  of  the  Court,  from  the  text,  "  Zabud, 
the  son  of  Nathan,  was  the  principaj  officer  and  the  King's 
friend. "t 

At  last  on  the  19th  of  February,  1624,  the  King,  seated  on  his 
IFeb  1624  1  '^'"°'^^'  <3elivered  a  long  speech  to  the  two  Houses, 
•        ■  'J  explaining  to  them  what  had  happened  during  the 

two  years  when  there  had  been  no  parliament,  particularly  respec- 
ting tlie  Palatinate  and  his  son's  marriage, — desiring  them,  in  the 

*  Oi!  wliieh  JekjlH  made  the  following  epigram  ; — 

"  Tlie  BBrjeants  are  a  grateful  race, 
Their  dress  and  speeches  show  it. 
Their  purple  robBs/ron!  Tyre  we  trace. 
Their  aiguments  go  to  it." 
t  1  Kings,  iv.  5.     This  union  of  duties  reminds  mo  of  a  qneation  pnt  to  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer,  who -ased  often  to  sit  for  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow :  "When  do 
yon  pi-each   for  ttio  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  V — Thurlow  used  to  &nj,  "  BuUer 
knows  wii  niovo  of  equity  than  a  horse,  but  he  gels  through  llie  causes,  iind  1  hear 
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words  of  St.  Paul,  to  "  beware  of  genealogies  and  curious  qiies- 
tioua,  and  not  to  let  any  stir  them  up  to  law  questions,  debates, 
quirks,  tricks,  and  jerks."* 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  age,  the  Lord  Keeper  ought  to 
have  followed  in  the  same  strain;  but  he  thus  excused  himself: 
"  A  Laeedemoaian  being  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  could  coun- 
ierfeit  very  well  the  notes  of  a  nightingale,  put  him  off  with  these 
words,  auiiie  r/xovau,  I  huve  heard  the  nightingale  herself.  And 
why  should  you  be  troubled  with  the  croaking  of  a  Chancellor 
that  have  heard  the  loving  expressions  of  a  most  eloquent  King? 
And  indeed,  for  me  to  gloss  upon  his  Majesty's  speech  were 
nothing  else  thsin  it  is  in  the  Satyr,  Ammlum  auretim  ferrets  steUis 
ferrummare,  to  enamel  a  ring  of  pure  gold  with  stars  of  iron.  I 
know  his  Majesty's  grave  and  weighty  sentences  have  left,  as 
jEschiiies's  orations  were  wont  to  do,  m  kejt^oi'  a  kind  of  fveck  or 
sting  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the  hearers.  It  is  not  fit  that, 
with  my  rude  fumbling,  I  should  unsettle  or  discompose  his  ele- 
gancies. For,  as  Hiny  observes  of  Nerva,  that  when  he  had 
adopted  the  Emperor  Trajan,  he  was  taken  away  forthwith,  and 
never  did  any  public  act  after  it,  ne  post  iUvd  divimem  et  imrnortcde 
factum  aliquid  mortaiefaceret,  lest,  after  so  transcendent  and  divine 
an  act,  he  should  commit  any  thing  might  relish  of  mortality  :  so 
it  is  fit  that  the  judicious  ears  of  these  noble  hearers  be  no  further 
troubled  this  day,  neguid  post  Uhd  divinwm  et  immortak  dictwm 
mortale  avMrent"  He  therefore  confined  himself  to  desiring  the 
Commons  to  retire  and  choose  a  Speaker.f 

Seqeant  Crewe  being  presented  as  Speaker  on  a  subsequent 
day,  and  having  disqualified  himself,  the  Lord  Keeper  said  "  His 
Majesty  doth  observe  that  in  you,  which  Gorgias  the  philosopher 
did  in  Plato,  (^d  in  oratoribus  wridendis  ipse  esse  water  smm/ms 
videbatur."% 

The  Speaker  then  delivered  a  very  long  speech  to  the  King,  and 
the  Lord  Keeper,  after  having  conferred  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
his  Majesty,  answered  it  at  equal  length,  saying,  among  many 
things  equally  fine,  "  You  have  heard  his  Majesty's  simile  touching 
a  skilful  horseman,  which  in  Zechariah  is  God's  simile.  Kings  are 
like  riders ;  the  commonwealth  is  the  horse,  and  the  law  is  the 
bridle,  which  must  be  held  always  with  a  sure  hand,  not  always 
with  a  hard  hand ;  but  aUgiiando  remittit  ferire  eqites,  non  amittat 
/mbenas.  Yet  if  Hagar  gro'w  insolent,  '  cast  out  the  bondswoman 
and  her  son;' his  Majesty's  resolution  is,  'that  the  son  of  the 
bondswoman  shall  never  inherit  with  the  son  of  the  free.'"  He 
concludes  with  a  compliment  to  Buckingham,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  whom  he  feared  much  more  than  him  he  so  profanely 
likened  to  the  Divinity.     "  The  wooden  walls  of  tjiis  kingdom,  the 

*  1  Pari,  Hist.  1373. 

t  !  Pari.  Hist.  1378.    Haoliel,  i.  175. 

f  "  Swift  for  (he  Ancients  has  reason'd  eo  well, 

'Tis  apparent  from  honca  that  the  Modbkns  excel." 
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navy,  are  truly  his  Majesty's  special  care,  and  as  the  carver  who 
beautified  Diana's  temple,  though  it  was  at  the  costs  of  other  men, 
yet  was  allowed  in  divers  places  to  stamp  his  own  name,  ao  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  noble  Lord  who  has  spent  seven  years' 
study,  and  has  become  a  master  in  that  art,  may  grave  hianame 
upon  his  works,  yet  a  fitting  distaniie  from  his  master."* 

The  petitions  against  the  Lord  Keeper  as  well  as  against  the 
Lord  Treasurer  were  presented ;  but  the  former  by  the  great  zeal 
he  displayed  both  in  a  committee  and  in  the  full  House  in  sup- 
porting Buckingham  about  the  negotiations  with  Spain,  earned  and 
received  forgiveness, — although  a  suspicion  of  bis  fidelity  remained 
which  led  to  his  dismissal  early  in  the  next  reign.  Middlesex  be- 
ing more  stubborn,  and  foolishly  trusting  in  his  own  innocence,  was 
made  a  present  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  favourite. 

He  was  impeached  on  charges  of  peculation  and  corruption.t 
which  were  very  imperfectly  established,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  counsel,  although  several  eminent  lawyers,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  conducted  the  pvosecution  against 
him.  Being  found  guilty,  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  associate  in  his 
real  ofieace,  pronounced  sentence  against  him,  "  that  he  should 
lose  all  his  offices,  should  thereafter  be  incapable  to  hold  any  office, 
place,  or  employment,  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during 
the  King's  pleasure,  should  pay  a  fine  of  50,000/.,  should  be  dia- 
qualified  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  should  never  come  within  the 
verge  of  the  Conrt."t 

But  the  Lord  Keeper,  not  quite  sure  when  his  own  turn  might 
come, — ^under  colour  of  compassionating  the  hardships  of  which 
Middlesex  had  complained  in  his  trial,  prevailed  on  the  Lords  to 
pass  a  resolulion,  that  in  all  subsequent  impeachments  for  misde- 
meanour the  accused  should  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  depo- 
sitions, and  should  be  allowed  the  aid  of  counsel.} 

The  petitions  against  the  Lord  Keeper  were  suffered  to  he  dor- 
mant tilt  the  end  of  the  session,  when  the  Committee  to  whom 
they  were  referred  reported,  "  that  of  those  which  had  been  ex- 
amined some  were  groundless  in  fact,  and  the  others  furnished  no 
matter  for  a  criminal  charge."  Morley,  one  of  the  petitioners, 
who  had  complained  of  the  Lord  Keeper  for  some  indirect  prac- 
tice against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  had  printed  and  circu- 
lated his  petition,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  fined  ]  0001.,  ordered 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  a  copy  of  the  petition  on  his  head,  and 
to  make  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  to  the  Lord  Keeper  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  in  the  Court  of  Chanccry.ll 

•  1  Pari,  Hisl.  1379.  t  2  St.  Tr,  1184.     1245. 

t  When  this  eenleoce  waa  exnltinglj  reported  to  tho  King  by  Buckingham  and 
the  Prince,  who  liad  prooureil  it,  he  prophelioally  snid  to  the  one,  "  You  are  making 
n  rod  for  your  own  breech ;"  and  to  Ihe  olber,  "  Yon  will  yet  live  lo  have  yonr  belly 
fal  of  impeachmeDts." 

^  Lords'  Journals.  ||  l  pEirl.  Hist.  1399. 
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Williams  regaiaed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  good  graces  of  Bnck= 
inghani,  by  skilfully  discovering  aud  coimteracting  a  plot  against 
him.  Ynoiosaand  Coloma.the  Spanishambassadora, having  been 
long  carefully  prevented  from  having  any  personal  communication, 
with  the  King,  at  last  contrived  to  deliver  to  him  privately  a  let- 
ter^ describing  him  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  oiTering  to 
communicate  important  information  to  him.  In  consequence, 
Carendolet,  the  secretary  of  legation,  was  admitted  to  a  secret  in- 
terview with  James,  and  stated  several  things  which  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  his  manner  to  Buckingham  was 
visibly  altered.  The  prince,  at  Biickingham's  suggestion,  came 
early  one  morning  from  Windsor  to  the  House  of  Lords  before 
prayers,  and  taking  the  Lord  Keeper  aside,  acknowledged  his  past 
services,  and  said,  "  You  may  receive  greater  thanks  of  ua  both, 
if  you  will  spread  open  that  black  contrivance  which  hath  lost  him 
the  good  opinion  of  my  father,  and  myself  am  in  little  better  con- 
dition." "  The  curtain  of  privacy,"  answered  the  Lord  Keeper, 
"  is  drawn  before  the  picture  that  I  cannot  guess  at  the  colours." 
"Well,  myliord,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  expected  better  service 
from  yon;  for  if  that  be  the  picture  drawer's  shop,  no  councillor  in 
this  kingdom  is  better  acquainted  than  yourself  with  the  works 
and  the  workmen."  "I  might  have  been,"  says  the  Keeper; 
"  and  I  am  panged  Hke  a  woman  in  travail  tUl  I  know  what  mis- 
shapen creature  they  are  drawing."  He  then  intimated  that  he 
knew  so  much,  that  the  Spanish  secretary  of  legation  had  had  a 
private  interview  with  the  King  ;  and  being  pressed  by  (he  Prince 
to  state  how  he  came  by  this  information,  he  observed :  "  Another, 
perhaps,  would  blush  when  I  tell  you  wi^A  what  heifer  I  plow  ;  but 
knowing  mine  innocency,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  to  expose 
myself  to  he  laughed  at.  Don  Francisco  Carendolet  loves  me  be- 
cause he  is  a  scholar :  he  is  Archdeacon  of  Cambray.  Sometimes 
we  are  pleasant  together.  I  have  discovered  him  to  be  a  wanton, 
and  a  servant  of  some  of  our  English  beauties,  but,  above  all,  to 
one  of  that  gentle  craft  in  Mark  Ijane.  A  wit  she  is,  and  one  that 
must  be  courted  with  news  and  occurrences  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  \vith  gifts.  I  have  a  friend  that  hath  bribed  her  in  my 
nariie  to  send  me  a  faithful  conveyance  of  such  tidings  as  her  par- 
atiiour  Carendolet  brings  to  her.  And  she  bath  well  earned  a  piece 
of  "plate  or  two  from  me,  and  shall  not  be  unrecompensed  for  tlds 
service  about  which  youi  Highness  doth  use  me,  if  the  di-ab  can 
help  me  in  it.  Truly,  sir,  this  is  my  dark-lantern,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  inquire  of  a  DeUlah  to  resolve  a  riddle ;  for  in  my 
studies  of  divinity  I  have  gleaned  up  this  maxim,  Idcet  uti  alieno 
peccato.  Though  the  devil  make  her  a  sinner,  I  may  make  good 
use  of  her  sin."  "  You !"  says  the  Prince  merrily,  "  do  you  deal 
in  such  ware?"  "In  good  faith,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  (and  we 
are  bound  to  believe  him,)  "  I  never  saw  her  face."* 
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As  soon  as  the  House  rose  lie  set  about  gaining  further  inform- 
ation, but  doubting  whether  more  could  be  drawn  from  the  lady, 
he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  arresting  a  mass  priest  in  Dniry 
Lane,  a  particular  friend  of  Carendolet,  for  whom  it  was  certain 
lie  would  interest  himself.  Accordingly  the  Secretary  came  to  tlie 
Lord  Keeper  to  sue  for  his  friend's  liberation,  and  ■was  prevailed 
upon  to  disclose  every  thing  that  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
King.  All  this  Williams  communicated  to  Buckingham,  who  im- 
mediately went  to  the  King,  and  with  the  Prince's  assistance  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  him  never  more  to  confer  with  the  Spanish 
ombaasatlora,  and  if  they  should  attempt  to  renew  their  secret  cor- 
respondence with  him,  to  send  them  out  of  the  kingdom,*  Thus 
■Tames  w^ts  kept  in  subjection  tiU  his  death. 

The  last  time  of  liis  appearing  on  the  tlirone  was  at  the  close 
of  this  session,  when  he  dehvered  a  very  learned  and  elaborate 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Speaker;  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  for- 
getting all  he  had  said  about  "the  true  nightingale  and  the  croak- 
ing of  a  Chancellor,"  delivered  another  equally  learned  and  elabo- 
rate,— the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  justify  the  King's  refusal 
to  pass  certain  bills.  "Indeed,"  said  he,  "it  is  best  for  the  people 
that  this  royal  assent  is  in  his  Majesty,  and  not  in  themselves;  for 
many  times  it  falls  out  with  the  assent  of  Kings  as  it  doth  with 
Gfod,  for  Almighty  God  many  times  does  not  grant  those  petitions 
we  do  ask.  Now  God  and  the  King  do  imitate  the  physician,  who 
knoweth  how  to  lit  his  patients  better  than  they  do  desire."  He 
then  gives  the  instances  of  Solomon  refusing  the  petition  of  Bath- 
sheba  for  Adonijah,  and  God  refusing  the  petition  of  St.  Paul  to 
remove  the  prick  of  the  flesh  that  was  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the 
performance  of  good  things,  but  gave  him  grace — a  better  gifts. t 

After  some  compliments  from  James  on  the  harmonious  close  of 
the  session,  the  I-ord  Keeper  prorogued  the  ParUament,  and  it 
never  met  again  under  tliis  Sovereign. 
,  In  the  next  Michaelmas  term  WUhams  had  a  fresh  diifereuce 
with  Buckingham,  who  wished  to  turn  him  out,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade liOrd  Chief  Justice  Hobart  either  to  dehver  to  the  King 
.with  his  own  mouth,  or  to  set  it  under  his  hand,  "that  Lord  WU- 
liamst  was  not  fit  for  the  Keeper's  place,  because  of  his  inabUities 
and  ignorance," — undertaking  that  Hobart  should  succeed  him. 
But  this  great  lawyer,  either  disinterested  and  sincere,  or  prefer- 
ring to  continue  his  repose  on  "  the  cushion  of  the  Common  Pleas," 
answered, — ■' My  Lord,  somewhat  might  have  been  said  at  the 
first,  but  he  should  do  the  Lord  Wilhams  great  wrong  that  said  so 
now." 

coospirncy.  was  famoua  for  liavin^  ii  great  number  of  epiea  and  informers  in  his 
employment,  from  whom  he  gained  mneli  useful  inforiiiatioa,  botli  domealic  and 
foreign,  and  wliom  he  is  aaid  to  hitve  paid  very  handsomely  from  his  large  ecclesi- 
astical revenues. 

*  Hardwielce  Fapers,  vol  i.  460.  t  1  Pai-I.  Hist- 149. 

X  So  he  seems  always  to  have  been  called  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  as  if  he 
had  been,  a  layman.     Hadcit. 
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In  the  foJlowing  spring  James  was  attacked  by  the  ague,  which 
in  spite  of  the  adage  with  which  the  coniliers  tiied  to  comfort 
hini*.  canied  him  to  the  grave.  The  account  of  the  closing  scene 
by  Hacket  is  creditable  to  all  the  parties  be  introduces.  "After 
the  Lord  Keeper  had  presented  himself  before  hia  Lord  the  King, 
he  moved  him  unto  cheerful  discourse,  but  it  would  not  be.  He 
continued  till  midnight  at  his  bedside,  and  received  no  comfort; 
but  was  out  of  all  comfort  upon  the  consultation  that  the  phys- 
icians held  together  in  the  morning.  Presently  he  besought  the 
Prince  that  be  might  acquaint  his  father  with  his  feeble  e.state, 
and,  like  a  faithful  chaplain,  mind  him  both  of  his  mortality  and  im- 
morlabty,  w^hich  was  allowed  and  committed  to  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal instrament  of  that  holy  and  necessary  sei-viee.  So  he  went 
into  the  chamber  of  tlie  King,  again  upon  that  commission,  and 
kneeling  at  his  pallet  told  his  Majesty,  he  knew  he  slwuld  ^leitlier 
displease  him  nor  discourage  him.  if  he  brought  IkUoMs  message  to  ffe- 
zekiaJi,  to  set  his  house  in  m-der,for  Ibe  tfunight  his  days  to  cmne  would 
be  but  Jew  in  tMs  world,  but  Hie  best  remm/ned  for  the  neat  xeorld.  —  I 
am,  satisfied,  says  the  sick  Kirtg,  and  I  pray  yov,,  assist  me  to  moke 
m.e  ready  to  go  away  hence  to  dirist',  whose  inercies  I  caU  for  and  I 
hope  to  find,  them."  t 

Williams,  being  soon  after  admitted,  was  constantly  with  him  to 
Lhe  last, — administered  the  holy  communion  to  liim — eind  when  he 
expired  closed  hia  eyes  with  his  own  hand.  He  likewise  preach- 
)iis  funeral  sermon  from,  the  text,  "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Nathan 
tlie  prophet,  and  in  tlie  prophecy  of  Aliijab  tlie  Shilonite,  and  in 
the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam  tlie  son  of  Kebat? 
And  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  forty  years. 
And  Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David  his  father."t  It  would  be  unjust  to  judge  this  perform- 
ance by  the  standard  of  the  pre.^ent  age,  and  the  parallel  between 
the  two  Solomons  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  bad  taste  in  pulpit  ora- 
tory prevailing  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  of  any  peculiar  servility  or  fulsomeness  in  Lord 
Keeper  Williams.} 

I  ought  now  to  take  a  reti-ospect  of  the  changes  in  the  law  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I., — but  under  this  head  there  is  little  to 
relate.  His  &st  parliament  chiefly  occupied  itself  in  legislathig 
against  papists  and  witches,  and  regulating  licences  to  eat  flesh  in 
Lent.  No  memorable  law  was  introduced  till  the  twenty -tirst  year 
of  his  reign, — when  monopolies  were  for  ever  pnt  down,  resei-ving 
the  right,  now  so  frequently  exercised  by  the  Crown,  of  granting 
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s  for  useful  inventions*, — and  the  statute  was  passed  which 
regulated  prescription  and  the  limitation  of  actions  down  to  onr  own 
time,!  The  courts  of  common  law  were  filled  by  very  able  Judges, 
many  of  whose  decisions  are  still  quoted  as  authority.  Equity 
mado  some  progress  ;  but  it  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  so  little  were  decisions  in  Chancery  considered 
binding  as  precedents,  that  they  were  very  rarely  reported,  bow- 
ever  important  the  question  or  learned  the  Judge, 

We  have  seen  how,  after  a  violent  struggle  between  Lord  Coke 
and  Lord  EUesmere,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
stay  by  injunction  execution  on  judgments  at  law  was  iinally  es- 
tablished. In  this  reign  the  Court  made  another  attempt, — which 
was  speedily  abandoned, — to  determine  upon  the  validity  of  wills, 
— and  it  has  been  long  settled  that  the  validity  of  wills  of  real 
property  shall  be  referred  to  courts  of  law,  and  the  vahdity  of 
wills  of  personal  property  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, — eg^uity 
onlyjiuttiHg  a  construction  upon  them  when  their  validity  has 
beSd  estabiisBed.l."      "'   "         "'"      ■■  ■ 

We  bUV^e'the  first  instance,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  jurisdiction  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  w^hicb  bas  since 
been  beneficially  continued,  of  granting  writs  ne,  exeat  regno,  by 
which  debtors  about  to  go  abroad  are  obliged  to  give  security  to 
their  creditors.? 

Barrington  says  there  must  have  been  much  business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  while  Lord  Keeper  WiOiams  presided  there, 
because  fifteen  Serjeants  or  Bsmisters  of  great  eminence  attended 
when  he  was  invested  with  his  bighofiice  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke 
asserts  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1621,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  no  more  than  four 
hundred  subpcBuas  issued  one  year  with  another  out  of  the  Chan- 
cery, whereas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  number  was  not  leas 
than  thirty-five  thousand.ll 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


CONTINUATION    or    LIFE    OP    LORD    KEEPER 
POINTMENT    AS    AROHEISHOP 


CiiAELEs  having  returned  from  Theobald's  the  evening  of  bis  fa- 
X~M  '>i    1(19^1     ther's  death,  next  momuig  sent  for  the  Lord 

[MAEOH  ^1,  ibdj.j     j;;g  |.Q  gt_  James,  continued  him  in  his  of- 


•  21  Joe.  1.  C.  3.  t  21  Jac.  1.  C,  16. 

t  Toth.  286.    Allen  v.  Mflcphereon,  Dom.  Proc.  1845. 

i,  Toth.  233, 

li  See  Batr.  ou  Stat.  404,  405. 
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fice  of  Lord  Keeper,  employed  Mm  to  swear  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, and  desired  him  to  prepai-e  two  sermons,  one  for  the  fune- 
ral of  the  late  King,  and  another  for  the  coining  coronation.*  But 
Wiihams  soon  saw  that  his  downfall  was  at  hand,  and  before  the 
coronation  of  Charles  it  was  accomplished.  The  power  of  Buck- 
ingham was  now,  if  possihle,  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  late 
reign,  and  he  resolved  to  have  a  new  Lord  Keeper.  He  therefore 
look  every  oppoi-tnnity  of  slighting  and  trying  to  disgust  the  pres- 
ent holder  of  tlie  Seal,  with  a  view  to  induce  him  to  resign  it ;  for 
it  was  then  a  very  unusual  thing  forcibly  to  turn  a  man  out  of  an 
office  which  he  held,  even  during  pleasure,  withoiit  a  charge  of 
misconduct  being  judicially  substantiated  against  Mm.  The  cour- 
tiers were  quick-sighted  enough  to  anticipate  William's  disgrace. 
"  Laud,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  advancer  was  under  the  anger 
of  the  Duke,  would  never  acknowledge  him  more,  but  shunned 
him  as  the  old  Somans  iti  their  superstitions  walked  aloof  from 
that  soil  which  was  blasted  wilh  thundcr."t  However,  as  cold 
looks  and  rebuffs  were  prefeiTed  to  voluntary  resignation,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  till  a  decent  pretext  could  he  found  for  the 
change, — particrUarly  after  the  cclai  ■which  tlie  funeral  sermon  on 
the  late  !^ng  had  conferred  upon  the  preacher.  Some  thought 
that  he  would  have  objected  to  a  proeiamation  for  suspending  the 
penal  laws  against  Papists,  but  he  put  the  Great  Seal  to  it  without 
remonstrance. 

So  impatient  was  Charles  lo  have  a  supply,  and  so  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  to  suffer  from  popular  assemblies,    ,  1625  1 

that  he  wished  to  continue  the  sitting'  of  the  last    '   '    '  'J 

parUament,  but  he  was  told  by  the  Jjord  Keeper  that  it  was  ipso 
facto  dissolved  by  his  father's  death. 

A  new  parliament  summoned  by  him  met  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Prayers  were  said  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  while  the  King 
uncovered,  knelt  at  the  tlirone.  He  then  delivered  a  short  speech, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  his  own  extempore  composi- 
tion. J  But  a  laboured  oration  followed  from  the  Lord  Keeper,  urg- 
ing a  supply  from  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  in  Ireland,  and  inculcating  loyalty  on  the  maxim 
"  wmor  civium  regis  inunimentum." 

There  was  much  greater  inclination  in  the  Commons  to  inquire 
into  grievances  than  to  grant  liberal  supplies;  and  the  plague 
breaking  out  in  London, — at  a  council  called  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done,  a  prorogation  was  proposed  to  Oxford,  where  it 
was  thought  the  malcontents  might  be  more  manageable.     This 

*  On  this  oci^asion  the  Seal  wns  sun-encJerod  to  GhaileB  aad  daVivei-eH  bacli  b/ 
hira  to  WiUiams  qs  Lord  Keeper,  Kod  a  formal  letler  was  writloii  lo  liim  in  tlio 
name  of  ihe  nsw  King,  desiring  liim  to  use  ths  old  Seal  till  the  new  Seal  was  en- 
graved.—Kot.  Pnt.  1  Car.  n.  13. 

t  Hackee,  part  ii.  28. 

i  Ho  begins  by  thanking  God  (hat  tlie  business  lo  be  Irenled  required  no  elo- 
qnence  to  set  it  foiih  ;  "for,"  says  he,  "I  am  neither  able  to  do  it,  not  dolli  it  stnnij 
with  my  natui'e  lo  spend  much  time  in  words." 
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was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  urged  that  when 
they  came  together  there,  they  would  vote  out  of  discontent 
and  displeasure,  and  that  his  Majesty  was  ill -counselled  to  give 
offeace  in  the  bud  of  his  reign, — "  qiise  ntilli  magis  evitanda  aunt 
quam  juveni  etprincipi,  cujus  gratia  cum  setate  debet  adoleseere." 
Buckingham  grinned  at  him  while  he  spoke. 

At  Oxford  the  Commons  were  more  refractory,  and  the  attempt 
ended  in  an  abrupt  dissolution.*  The  Lord  Keeperwas  now  naost 
unjustly  accused  by  Buckingham  of  having  intrigued  with  Sic 
Edward  Coke  and  the  popular  leaders,  and  stirred  them  up  to  op- 
pose the  Court;  and,  to  justify  himself,  he  drew  up  and  privately 
put  into  the  King's  hand  a  paper  entitled — "  Reasons  to  satisfy 
your  most  excellent  Majesty  concerning  my  carriage  all  this  last 
pai-liament."  This  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  King,  and 
the  young  Queen  Henrietta  was  disposed  to  protect  him, — pleased 
by  his  forbearance  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  by  a  speech  he 
had  addressed  to  her  in  French,  when  he  presented  the  Bishops 
to  her  on  her  arrival  in  England. 

But  Buckingham  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He 
revived  the  charge  of  intriguing  with  the  discontented  parliamen- 
tary leader  at  Oxford,  and  he  reminded  the  King  that  when  Wil- 
liams was  first  made  Lord  Keeper,  he  himself  had  proposed  the 
rule  that  "  the  Great  Seal  ought  never  to  he  held  by  the  same  per- 
son more  than  three  years." 

Charles  yielded;  and  Lord  Conway,  deputed  by  hirU,  came  to 
the  Lord  Keeper's  lodgings  at  Salisbury,  and  said — "  that  his 
Majesty  understanding  that  his  father,  is  with.  God,  had  taken  a 
resolution  that  the  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  should 
jcootinne  but  from  three  years  to  three  years,  and  approving  very 
well  thereof  and  resolved  to  observe  the  order  during  his  own  reign, 
he  expects  that  you  should  surrender  up  the  Seal  by  All  Hallowtide 
nest, — alleging  no  other  cause  thereof, — and  withal,  that  having  so 
done,  you  should  retire  yourself  to  your  bishopric  of  IJncoln." 
Williams  respectfully  professed  his  submission  to  the  royal  man- 
date, thanking  God  that  the  Seal  was  not  demanded  on  any  other 
ground.  He  said  the  late  King  had  continued  it  to  him  after  the 
expiration  of  the  three  years,  and  the  present  King  had  restored  it 
to  him  without  condition  or  limitation  of  time, — "  yet  it  is  his  Maj- 
esty's, and  I  will  be  ready  to  deliver  it  up  to  any  man  that  his 
Majesty  shall  send  with  his  warrant  to  require  it."  He  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  order  that  he  should  be  restrained  to  his 
diocese,  or  any  place  else.  Lord  Conway  tried  to  soothe  Mm  by 
saying,  "  he  understood  this  was  merely  meant,  that  he  should  not, 
after  parting  with  the  Seal,  be  obliged  to  attend  the  council -table, 
but  that  he  should  be  free  to  go  to  his  bishopric." 

The  Lord  Keeper  afterwards  addressed  a  valedictory  epistle  to 
the  King,  and  had  an  audience  of  leave  preparatory  to  his  formal 
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surrender  of  the  Seal.  Charles,  on  this  occasion,  behaved  to  him 
with  courtesy,  and  promised  to  coraply  with  several  requests  which 
he  jnade, — amongst  others,  thai  he  might  have  leave  to  retire  from 
Salisbury,  where  the  Court  then  lay,  to  a  little  lodge  lent  to  him 
by  the  Lord  Sandys,  and  there  my  Lord  Conway  might  receive  the 
Seal,  when  his  Majesty  commanded  it,  in  his  journey  towards 
Windsor.  He  immediately  went  to  this  retreat,  finding  "  those 
suddenly  strangers  to  him  who  were  lately  in  his  bosom,  and  that 
a  cashiered  courtier  isan  almanack  of  the  last  year,  remembered 
by  nothing  but  the  great  ecUpse."* 

At  last,  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  following  warrant  was  pro- 
duced to  him : 

"  Charles,  R. 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  we  greet  you  well. 
You  are  to  deliver,  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  onr  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land, whereof  you  are  our  Keeper,  nnto  our  trusty  and  welt-belov- 
ed Councillor  Sir  John  Snckbng,  Contronler  of  the  Household, 
the  bearer  hereof ;  and  this  shall  bs  a  sufiicient  warrant  unto  yon 
so  to  do.     Given  under  our   Signet,  at  our   Court  at   Salisbury, 

The  Seal  was  immediately  put  into  a  costly  cabinet  in  Sir  John 
Suckling's  presence,  and  the  key  of  the  cabinet  was  inclosed  in 
a  letter  to  the  King,  sealed  with  the  episcopal  seal  of  IJncoln, 
and  containing  the  last  words  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
thus  translated,  iVow  ita  vkti  ut  me  vivei-e  pudeat :  nee  mori  timeo, 
quia,  bonum  habemus  Dormnum;  that  as  I  have  not  lived  in  my 
place  so  altogether  unworthily  as  to  be  ashamed  to  continue  in 
the  same,  so  am  I  not  now  perturbed  in  the  quitting  of  the  same, 
because  I  know  I  have  a  good  God  and  a  gracious  Sovereign. 
Mcrriar  ego,  sed  me  mortuo,  vigeat  ecclesia.  Let  me  retire  to  my 
little  Zoar,  but  let  your  gracious  Majesty  be  pleased  to  recom 
mend  unto  my  most  able  and  deserving  successor  an  especial  care 
of  your  church  and  churchmeii,  So  may  God  make  your  Majes- 
ty more  victorious  than  David,  more  wise  than  Solomon,  and 
every  way  as  great  a  King  as  your  Majesty's  blessed  father."t 

This  is  the  Iswt  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  Great 
Seal  of  Englanarand-ntrtTPftfisfan'aiffg'the  admiration  in  som^^ 
quarters  of  mediseval  usages,  I  presume  the  experiment  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  repeated.  No  blame  can  be  imputed  to  Wil- 
liams while  Keeper,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  most  anxious  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Claren- 
don represents  him  as  corrupt  but  I  think  ■without  any  proof  to 
support  the  charge.|     It  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  swayed  in 

*  Racket,  ii.  26.  t  Ibid.  27. 

t  Touching  his  bribery,  tho  following  pleasant  anecdota  ie  lold.  Having  retired 
ore  Bunimer  to  Honsuch  House,  it  thanred  as  he  wnn  tnkiiig  ihe  »ir  in  tlie  Great 
Park,  that  seeing  a  new-built  church  at  a  distance,  and  learning  che  nnme  of  the 
eliief  benefactor,  ho  said,  "  Haa  he  not  a  suit  depending  in  Chancery^"  and  the  an- 
swer from  George  Minors  who  attended  him  being  in  ihe  nfSrmative,  he  added, 
"  and  he  shall  not  fare  the  worse  for  building  of  churches,"    The  genileman  being 
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his  decrees  by  the  solicitations  of  Eiickingham,  which  was  proba- 
bly one  cause  of  his  dismissal.  James  said  that,  in  sometimes  with- 
standing Enckingham,  "  he  was  a  stont  man  that  durst  do  more 
than  himself." 

He  is  blamed  for  having  made  a  vast  many  orders  privately  on 

fetitions,  for  the  sake  of  the  fees,  amounting  to  3000/,  a  year ; 
ut  his  ftiends  asserted  with  much  probability,  that  this  complaint 
arose  from  the  barristers  who  lost  the  glut  of  motions  they  were 
accustomed  to  have  in  Court*. 

It  is  admitted  that,  at  first,  he  showed  his  Cambrian  origin  by 
his  irasibility ;  "  yet  when  he  had  overgone  three  years  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  watched  his  pstssions  so  well  that  the  heat 
of  his  old  British  complexion  wits  much  abated,  and  he  carried  all 
things  with  far  more  lenity  than  choler.t  He  \ponld  chide  little 
and  bear  much.  His  anger  on  the  bench,  if  sharp,  ipas  short-liv- 
ed, and  the  sun  never  set  before  he  was  returned  to  patience  and 
lovuig-kindness."$ 

Althorrgh  he  was  very  charitable  and  munificent,  he  did  not 
like  some  of  his  predecessors  aad  successors,  court  popularity  by 
dinner-giving.  "  He  never  feasted  the  King,  and  very  rarely  gave 
any  lavish  entertainments  to  others. "i 

If  (as  it  was  alleged  )  a  good  many  of  his  decrees  ■were  reversed 
by  his  successor,  he  was  little  answerable  for  them,  as  he  still 
continued  to  have  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  or  common-law  Judges 
for  his  assessors, — and  these  reversals  are  said  to  have  been  chief- 
ly on  rehearings,  with  new  evidence. 


I  have  now  done  with  Williams  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  in 
my  stiictures  upon  him  I  hope  I  have  not  forgotten  the  good-na- 
tured admonition  of  Bishop  Hacket :  "  I  do  not  blame  lawyers  if 
they  would  have  us  bebpve  that  none  is  fit  for  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor but  one  of  their  own  profession.  But  let  them  plead  their 
own  learning  and  able  parts,  without  tradticing  the  gifts  of  them 
that  are  excellently  seen  in  theological  cases  of  conscience,  and 
singularly  rare  in  natural  solertiousness." 

When  Williams  was  deprived  of  ^'he  Great  Seal  he  was  only  in 

lold  this  snjiiig  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  EOnt  next  morning  a  tnaio  of  ihe  fruil  of  his 
orchBrd  and  tho  poultry  in  his  jard  to  Noiisnch  House.  "Nay,  carry  them  back, 
George,"  said  tlje  Keeper,  "and  tell  year  friend  lie  sb all  not  fare  the  better  for 
Banding  of  presents." — Phillips, 

*  One  of  theaa  petitions,  with  the  I-ord  Keeper's  answer,  is  slill  extant  in  ilio 
Eapoti  OlHee:  "Pitchetl  con.  Eitkman.  The  petilion  of  two  orphan  children 
prayed  that  their  uncle  and  brother  might  bo  appointed  to  pnt  certain  l)oud9  in  suit 
for  their  benafit.  AnsKer.  •  I  must  be  certified  from  tho  two  justices  next  adjoyn- 
bg  of  H  suificient  man  who  I  may  trnsl  for  the  use  of  the  children,  least  they  fall 
from  the  frUing  jjqji  (o  the  ffire.' — Jo.  Likc.  L.  K." 

t  It  is  said  iliat  iha  ^reat  Welsh  case  of  Choleric  t.  Chola-ic,  which  was  pending 
80  long  in  the  Court  ol  Chnneery,  i)eg[ui  in  his  time,  and  caused  some  mirth  when 
culled  on  by  the  Regisir.ir. 

f  Haeket.  k  Hauket,  79. 
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his  forty-third  year,— an  age  at  which,  if  bred  to  the 
bar  in  onr  times,  he  might  be  aspiring  to  a  silk  gown.  L-*-  ^-  1625.J 
He  hved  twenty-five  years  aftenvards,  constantly  involved  in  tni- 
moil  and  trouble ;  bnt  as  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  be  was  only  a  second-rate  statesman,  as 
he  had  not  a  high  name  in  oratory  or  literature,  and  as  the  events 
of  his  time  which  it  is  my  duty  to  record  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
hves  of  his  successors,  I  shall  be  brief  in  my  sketch  of  his  subse- 
quent career. 

From  Foxley,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  surrendered  the  Great 
Seal,  he  went  at  once  to  his  episcopal  palace  at  Buctden,  which 
he  found  in  a  very  dilapidated  conchtion.  He  magnilicently  re- 
stored it,  and  there  he  lived  in  splendour,  having  public  days  for 
entertaining  all  (he  surrounding  clergy  and  gentry  at  his  table.* 
Forgetting  how  he  himself  employed  spies,  he  talked  veiy  freely 
of  the  govern ment,~not  always  sparing  the  failings  of  the  King 
and  the  favourite.     Some   of  his  indiscreet  expressions  being  re- 

*  The  samo  liinsmnn  lo  n  I 
the  following  oriyinnl,  slill  e: 
lui'n  to  Biicbilen  : 

■' With  the  rcmombronce  of  my  love  and  Iisst  nffcrtion  nnio  joii,  bcinir  very 
sensible  of  ihat  great  goodwill  jon  have  over  born  a  me,  I  iliongtit  iiiioi  tmnccessa- 
rie  10  lake  this  cfturse  wiih  jou,  wlii.li  I  hRVo  done  wiih  iioo  one  other  freynde 
m  the  ivorldo,  as  to  desire  you  lo  he  noo  more  troubled  wiih  this  Into  accident  be- 
fallen nnio  mo,  ihan  jou  shall  nnderelnnd  i  nm  myseira. 

''There  is  nothiagohapjiEnad  which  I  did  not  foresee,  and (sitlicnce  the  deal h 
of  my  de*re  mnaler)  nssurcdlye  expect ;  nof  liiyo  it  in  my  power  to  nrovent  other- 
wiae  ihHn  by  the  Bacrificingc  of  my  poor  CEinie,  and  ilmt  which  I  esteem  faria 
nbove  the  sama — my  repntnlion. 

"IknewTOu  lore  ir.e  too  well  lo  wish  that  I  shoiili!  ha  laviehe  of  ciiher  of  ihese 
lo  continue  longer  {jcat  no  longer  ihnn  one  mnn  pleased)  in  ihis  glorious  miscrvo 
and  splendid  slaverje,  wherein  I  Imio  lived  (if  a  „  ,-,n  msye  rallsuch  a  toilinge  a 
living)  for  theso  five  jEHrcs  almost.  " 

"UjlosingetheSealB,  I  havo  lost  nolhinge,  nor  my  Ecrvanls,  bv  any  faulieof 
myne,  there  heinge  r.olhinge  cither  laydc,  or  so  maih  iis  wliispercd  lo  my  charge 

"  If  me  have  nottlio  opportnnilyo  wo  hadd  hcforo  lo  serve  ihe  Kinge,  we  Iwvo 
much  move  conveniencye  lo  ecito  God,  which  I  doe  ombvacc  as  (he  onljo  end  of 
God's  love  and  providence  towards  me  in  this  sadden  alieraiion. 

"  Tor  youi-  Sonne  Owen  Wynn  (who  logethor  wiih  my  debio  is  iho  object  of  mv 
woddje  tlioughis  and  cares),  I  will  perform  lowards  him  all  that  ho  can  have  ex- 
pocicd  from  nie,  if  I  live ;  and  if  I  die,  I  have  peiformed  it  already* 

■'  You  necdo  not  fcare  any  misse  of  me,  being  for  such  am  reserved  in  all  yonr 
ilesirea  and  rcquesls  ;  having  alsoe  your  eldest  sou  ncare  iho  Kinge,  and  of  good 
reputation  in  the  Court,  who  oan  give  you  a  good  aecompt  of  atvy  ihinrra  vou  sJinU 
recoinmcnde  him  unto  you.  j         a   j  ". 

"Hopinge  therefore  ihat  I  shall  ever  holde  the  same  place  I  did  in  yonr  love, 
whiih  was  fixed  on  my  person,  not  my  late  Glare,  and  which  I  will  deserve  by  a^ 
ihe  freyndlyc  and  lovinge  offites  which  shall  lie  in  my  powor,  I  end  with  my  prayer 
unto  God  tor  the  continuance  of  yonr  health,  and  doe  rest  your  very  assured  lov. 
iiige  freynd  and  cozen, 

_  _  "  Jo.  Lincoln. 

"Bugden,  I  Deer  1625. 
"To  my  very  much  honoured 
"  worthy  Freynd  and  COKsn 
"  S'  John  Wynn,  K"'  and  liatonet." 
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ported  at  Cotirt,  Buckingham  vowed,  "tliat  of  all  be  had  ^h-en 
him  he  would  leave  him  nothing."  In  fho  hope  of  discovering 
something  againat  him  that  might  be  made  the  subject  of  piose- 
cutioii  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  in  Parliameat, 
a  commission  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  his  pro- 
ceedings while  he  had  the  Great  Seai; — but  the  altempt  proved 
abortive. 

f  1  r9r  1        ■*'  ^^^  approach  of  the  coronation,  for  which  he 

'■^'  ^'  '    had  been  ordered  to  prepare  a  sermon,  he  came  to 

London  and  dutifully  tendered  his  ser\'ice.  As  Dean  of  West- 
minster, according  to  the  usage  of  centuries,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
particular  place  at  this  solemnity.  But  he  had  orders  to  absent 
himself,  and  to  depute  one  of  the  prebendaries  in  his  stead.  He 
sent  in  a  list  of  all  the  prebendaries, — and  to  mortify  him  the  more 
Lmid,  his  special  enemy,  was  selected. 

Not  receiving  a  writ  of  summons  to  Charles's  second  parlia- 
fT  irsf  1     ™ent,  which  met  soon  after,  and  feeling  than  this 

t  USE,  ,]     ^^g  ^^  infringement  of  the  rights  of  tlie  peerage, 

he  wrote  to  him,  remonstrating  against  the  insult,  and  saying,  "  I 
beg,  for  Gud's  sake,  that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  miti- 
gate the  causeless  displeasure  of  my  Ix)rd  Duke  against  me,  and 
I  beseech  your  Majesty,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  not  to  believe 
news  or  accusations  against  me  while  I  stand  t!uis  enjoyned  from 
your  royal  presence,  before  you  shall' have  heard  my  answer  to  the 
particulars."  The  writ  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  gave  his  proxy  to 
Bishop  Andrews,  forbearing  to  sit  in  the  House  during  this  short 
parliament,  in  the  hope  of  assuaging  Buckingham's  resentment,  to 
whom  he  privately  sent  some  wholesome  advice  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs. 

On  the  summoning  of  the  famous  parliament  which  passed 
f T  f  98  1     "  *'^®  Petition  of  Eight"  he  received  his  writ,  with 

I  ''     an  injunction  not  to  attend  j  but  he  wrote  back  to 

Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  "  I  must  crave  some  time  to  resolve,  by 
the  best  counsels  God  shall  give  me,  whether  I  shall  obey  your 
Lordship's  letter,  (thoughmenlioning  his  Majesty's  pleasure)  be- 
fore my  own  right,  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  I  may,  in 
all  humility,  maintain."  When  parliament  met,  he  took  his  seat 
in  person,  and  was  constant  in  his  attendance  during  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  Lords  entering  into  an  inquiiy  respecting  illegal  commit- 
ments for  refusal  to  pay  the  forced  loan,  he  very  actively  assisted, 
and,  as  ex-Lord  Keeper,  spoke  with  tlie  authority  of  a  law  lord. 
The  Judgfes  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  refused  to  liberate 
these  prisoners  on  a  habeas  coi-pus,  were  ordered  to  attend,  but 
scmpled  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  "  desired  to  be 
advised  whether  tliey  being  sworn,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting 
body,  lands,  and  goods  into  the  Kuig's  hands,  to  give  an  account 
to  him,  may  do  llus  Avithout  warrant  from  his  Majesty,"  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  said,  "  tliis  motion   proceeded    from  him  ;  and 
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he  took  it  for  clear  that  there  is  an  appeal  even  from  the  Chance- 
ry,  which  is  a  higher  Court  than  the  King's  Bench ;  atid  that 
Conit  hath  ever  given  an  accotint  of  their  doings."* 

He  was  ono  of  the  managers  for  the  Jxirds  of  the  oyien  con- 
ferences betv7een  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject,  and  gave  a 
very  elaborate  import  of  the  speeches  of  the  managers  for  the 
Commons,  particnlarly  those  of  Sir  E.  Coke  and  Mr.  Noy, — af- 
terwards the  inventor  of  the  writ  for  ship-money, — then  a  flaming 
patriot,  t 

When  the  Petition  of  Right  came  up  from  the  Commons,  Wil- 
liams warmly  supported  it ;  but,  to  show  his  moderation,  he  pro- 
posed to  add  a  clause,  "  That,  as  tliey  desired  to  preserve  their 
own  liberties,  so  they  had  regard  to  leave  entire  that  power  where- 
with his  Majesty  was  intrusted  for  the  protection  of  his  people," 
The  Lords  agreed  to  the  amendment;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  under  a  suspicion  that  the  Bishop  had  been  "  sprinkled 
with  some  Court  holy  ^vater." 

He  afterwards  gained  unqualified  applause  for  his  assistance  in 
carrying  through  the  measure.  The  royal  assent  being  for  some 
time  refnsed,  he  made  a  very  excellent  speech,  showing  that,  as 
it  stood,  itwas  agreeable  to  our  laws  and  constitittjon;  and  that  it 
was  no  less  honourable  for  the  King,  as  it  made  him  a  King  of 
freemen,  not  of  slaves. 

At  last  the  words  were  pronounced,  "  Le  droit  soitfait  come  ilest 
desiri  ■"  and  the  Petition  of  Kight  was  law. 

In  the  general  joy  which  followed,  the  King,  for  a  short  time, 
sought  to  add  to  his  popularity  by  appearing  to  take  Williams 
again,  into  his  confidence.  A  conference  tlien  took  place  between 
them,  which  was  made  the  foundation  of  all  the  Bishop's  subse- 
quent persecutions  and  misfortunes.  To  a  question,  "  how  the 
King  might  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people?"  he  answered, 
"  Tliat  the  Puritans  were  many,  and  strong  sticklers ;  and  if  his 
Majesty  would  give  hnt  private  orders  to  his  ministers  to  connive 
a  little  at  their  party,  and  show  them  some  indulgence,  it  might, 
perhaps,  mollify  them  a  little,  and  make  them  more  pliant,  though 
he  did  not  promise  that  that  they  would  be  trusty  long  to  any  gov- 
ernraent."  The  King  said  he  took  the  advice  in  good  pait,  and 
promised  to  follow  it ; — and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  him 
if  he  had  so  acted, — instead  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Laud,  and  for  eleven  years  (during  which  parliaments  were  in- 
termitted) doing  everything  to  irritate  and  insult  that  party  wliich, 
growing  strong  by  persecution,  deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  of 
his  life. 

It  was  thought  that  when  Buckingham  had  been  taken  off,  by 
the  fanaticism  of  Felton,  Wilhams  might  have  re-     rj  ^ggg  ■■ 

covered  his  ascendancy;  but  that  event  only  added    <■         '  ' 

to  the   power  of  Laud,  who  was  successively  made  Bishop  of 
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London  and  Arohbisliop  of  Canterbury,  and  presided  both  in  the 
Court  of  High  Coinmission  and  in  the  Star  Chamber.  This 
wrong-headed  man  no  doubt  persuaded  fiimself  that  he  had  no 
object  in  the  view  but  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  King, 
and  that  he  was  doing  God  good  service  by  all  the  cruet  measures 
he  resorted  to. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Church,  aad  fatally  for  himself,  he  forth- 
ivith  originated  a  controversy  very  similar  to  that  which,  has  re- 
cently sprung  up  at  Oxford,  but,  thank  God,  the  veiy  learned  and 
pious  Tractarians  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  enforce 
their  opinions  by  violent  means.  The  Archbishop,  without  being 
a  Boman  Catholic,  longed  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  Ilome,  and  issued  a  number  of  new  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  communion-table,  the 
mode  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
other  religious  rites.  These  Williams  considered  not  only  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Beformation,  but  in  violation  of  ecclesiastical 
canons  and  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  —  and,  to  op- 
pose them,  he  published  a  book,  entitled  "The  Holy  Table,"  — 
pretty  plainly  insinuating  that  they  led  to  Bomanism,  but  at  the 
same  time  using  Scripture  language,  and  svich  general  arguments, 
that  his  book  could  not  itself  be  made  the  subject  of  prosecution.* 

Laud,  however,  denoiniced  all  who  differed  from  him  as  "  Puri- 
tans," and  eagerly  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  Wil- 
liams as  their  leader. 

There  was  a  suit  depending  in  the  episcopal  court  at  Lincoln 
against  some  persons  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  a  prescribed 
ecclesiastical  formality.  The  Eishop  was  unwilling  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  them,  and  the  prosecutor  at  the  trial  having 
called  them  "  Puritans,"  he  said  something  about  "  the  Puritans 
being  good  subjects,  and  of  his  knowing  that  the  King  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  hardly  dealt  with,"  Complaint  of  this  language 
was  immediately  brought  to  Laud,  and  he  directed  it  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  information  iu  the  Star  Chamber — the  cJiarge  to  be, 
"for  spreading  false  news,  and  disclosing  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  the  King,  conti'ary  to  (he  oath  of  a  Privy 
Councillor,"  —  and  the  evidence,  that  he  Imd  published  and  misre- 
presented his  conversation  witii  the  I^ng  about  indulgence  to  the 
Puritans,  As  a  preliminary  step,  his  name  was  struck  out  from 
the  list  of  Privy  Councillors. 

Noy  was  then  Attorney  General,  and  filed  the  information,  but 
on  looking  into  the  case,  he  was  so  mnch  ashamed  of  it,  that  it 
r  n  ifil?  5  'went  to  sleep  for  several  years.  On  his  death,  —  at 
'*■  ■  ''  the  instigation  of  Laud,  who  had  in  vain  tried  to  in- 
duce Williams  to  recant  the  doctrines  of  "  The  Holy  Table,"  and 
to  resign  the  deanery  of  Westminster, — it  was  revived.  Still 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  carrying  it  through  without  any  evidence, 

•  Clarendon  snjs  of  it,  thai  it  displuvcd  "  much  good  kutniiig,  but   loo  liitle 
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when  Sir  John  Banks,  the  new  Attorney  General,  dexterously 
and  unsccLipulously  filed  another  information  against  the  Bishop, 
impnting  to  him  that  he  had  tampered  with  the  King's  witnesses 
in  the  former  suit. 

This  was  equally  unfoimded,  but,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  nine 
days,  the  Eight  Reverend  Defendant  was  found  guilty.  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  hypocritically  said,  "  Sorry 
I  am,  my  Lords,  that  such  a  man  as  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincola 
for  profession,  and  sorry  that  he,  being  so  wise,  so  discreet  and  un- 
derstanding a  man  every  way,  should  come  to  deserve  the  censure 
of  this  Court.  When  1  look  upon  and  consider  his  excellent 
parts,  both  of  nature  and  achieved  unto  hy  stndy  and  art;  when  I 
think  upon  his  wisdom,  learning,  agihty  of  memory,  and  the  ex- 
perience that  accompanies  him  with  all  those  endowments,  it  puts 
me  to  stand."  The  sentence  was,  that  the  defendant  should  pay 
a  fine  of  10,000/.;  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
King's  pleasure;  should  be  suspended  from  his  ecclesiatical  func- 
tions twm  a  beneficm  guam  tifficus;  and  should  be  referred  over  to 
the  High  Commission  Court,  there  to  be  further  dealt  with  as  his 
offence  should  deserve. 

Under  this  judgment  he  was  immediately  arrested  and  carried 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  between  three 
and  four  years,  till  he  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
Meanwhile  he  was,  in  other  respects,  treated  with  excessive 
severity.  He  petitioned  that  "his  fine  might  be  taken  up  by 
1000/.  ye^ly,  as  his  estate  would  bear  it;"  but  Kilvert,  a  pettifog- 
ging attorney,  and  an  infamous  tool  of  his  persecutors,  was  sent 
down  to  Buckden  with  an  immediate  execution  for  the  10,000/., — 
seized  all  his  furniture,  plate,  and  books, — felled  his  timber,— 
slaughtered  his  deer, — sold  for  five  pounds  pictures  which  had  cost 
him  400/., — and  continued  revelling  for  several  years  in  the  palace 
without  accounting  for  the  monies  he  received,  or  paying  any  part 
of  the  fine. 

Laud,  not  yet  satiated, in  thespringof  1639,  caused  another  in- 
formation to  be  filed  against  Williams,  along  with  Lambert  Os- 
baldeston,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Westminster  school,  "  for  divulg- 
ing false  news  and  lies  to  breed  a  disturbance  between  the  late 
Lord  Treasurer  Weston  and  the  Archbishop  himself;  for  giving 
them  nicknames,  and  for  contriving  to  work  the  Archbishop's  ruin." 
This  charge  was  founded  on  certain  private  letters  of  the  defen- 
dants, in  wliich  they  had  reflected  on  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  had  called  the  Archbishop  "  the  great  little 
man."  Being  found  guilty,  the  sentence  upon  the  v-n  leqqi 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was,  that  he  should  be  fined  5000/.  ^^^^-  ■^°^^'' 
to  the  King,  and  3000/^  to  the  Archbishop ;  imprisoned  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  acknowledge  his  fault.  He  was  supposed.by 
his  Judges  to  be  rather  leniently  dealt  with;  for  Osbaldeston  had 
a  similar  sentence,  with  the  addition  of  standing  in  thepiSory  and 
/latdng  his  ears  nailed  to  it. 

34* 
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When  it  was  thought  that  the  ex-Lord  Keeper's  spirit  was 
broken  by  these  proceedings,  an  offer  was  made  to  liberate  hiiti  on 
his  giving  up  liis  bishopric  and  all  his  preferinents  in  England,  and 
taking  a  bishopric  in  Ireland.  He  answered,  "  that  it  were  a 
tempting  of  God  lo  part  with  aU  he  had  willingly,  and  leave  him- 
self no  assurance  of  a  livelihood ;  that  his  debts,  if  he  came  out 
of  the  Tower,  would  cast  him  into  another  prison ;  that  he  would 
never  hazard  himself  into  a  condition  to  beg  his  bread;  and  as  to 
going  into  Ireland,  that  as  he  was  imprisoned  here  nnder  the  King, 
he  plainly  saw  he  should  soon  be  hanged  there  under  the  Lord 
Deputy."*  So  he  resolved  to  exercise  his  patience,  and  wait  a 
better  day. 

His  deliverance  arrived  much  soonei'  than  could  then  have  been 
IN       irdfii  expected.     The  parliament,  which ^ 
[iNov,  iMu.j  the  i,eginning  of  1640,  upon  the  Scottish  .   , 

was  abrnptly  dissolved  before  Williams  could  apply  to  it  for  re- 
dress ;  but  the  November  following  was  the  memorable  era  of  the 
meeting  of  "the  Long  Parliament,"  He  now  hoped  for  his 
own  liberation,  and  vengeance  on  his  oppressor.  About  this 
time  he  said  to  Hacket,  his  biographer,  "  I  am  right  sorry  for  the 
King,  who  is  like  to  be  forsalten  by  his  subjects.  But  for  the 
Archbishop,  he  had  best  not  meddle  with  me,  for  all  the  friends  he 
can  make  will  be  too  few  to  save  him." 

In  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  session  he  present- 
ed a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  that  he  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  that  a  writ  of  summons  might  be  sent  to  him  as  a 
Peer.  This  was  opposed  by  Finch,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  by 
Archbishop  Laud;  but  the  Lords  agreed  on  an  address  to  the  King 
in  his  favour,  and  sent  their  own  officer,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Kod,  to  the  Tower  to  deliver  him  out  of  custody.  He 
was  brought  to  Westminster  forthwith,  and,  in  the  midst  of  many 
congratulations,  took  his  seat  on  the  Bishop's  bench. 

He  could  not  refrain,  at  first,  from  launching  out  rather  violently 
against  those  who  had  persecuted  him,  but  after  tliis  el)nllition  he 
conducted  himself  with  moderation ;  showing  himself  a  friend  to 
the  monarchy  and  the  church ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  Jesuitical 
advice  which  he  gave  to  Charles,  about  assenting  to  the  execution 
of  Strafford,  his  subsequent  conduct  must  be  applauded  by  all 
patties  in  the  state.  Some  Peers,  to  whom  chiefly  he  owed  his 
Lberation,  having  spoken  with  personal  disrespect  of  the  King,  who 
was  stilt  residing  at  Westminster  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions,  he  sharply  rebuked  them, — pointing  out  how  the  use  of 
such  language  was  contrary  to  the  duty  of  good  subjects,  and  was 
inconsistent  with  all  notion  of  kingly  government.  They  ex- 
claimed, "  "We  have  conjured  up  a  spirit,  and  would  we  could  lay 
him  again."     Clarendon  relates,  that  now  preaching  before  the 

*  Hacket,  part  ii.  136.  According  to  ClarondoQ — "  lie  hnd  mudi  to  Jerenil  liim- 
self  agaiiiat  the  At<:Lbishop  here  ;  but  if  he  Wits  in  Ifulaud  llieio  >vus  a  man  (mean- 
ing  the  £arl  of  Slrnfford)  wlio  woald  cut  off  his  h«ad  wlihin  one  month." 
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King  in  his  turn  as  Dtian  of  Westminsler,  when  mentioning  the 
Presby tej iaii  discipjnc,  he  said,  "  Jt  was  a  government  only  fit  for 
tailors  and  shoemakers  and  (he  like — not  ibr  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men,"— which  giving  great  scandal  to  his  jiat'iona,  "  he  reconciled 
himself  to  them  by  making  merry  with  certain  sharp  sayings  of 
the  Court."  But  the  noble  historian  had  such  a  spite  against  Wil- 
liams, that  this  representation  must  be  received  with  some  sus- 
picion.* 

From  whatever  cause, — the  King,  pretending  to  approve  of  his 
conduct,  sent  for  him  one  evening,  had  a  conference  with  him 
that  lasted  till  after  midnight,  and,  as  a  token  of  a  i'liU  pardon,  or- 
dered the  records  of  all  the  proceedings  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber  to  be  cancelled. 

To  some  of  bis  more  respectable  opponents  Williams  said,  "  If 
they  had  no  worse  foes  than  him,  Ihey  might -fear  no  barm,  and 
that  he  sakiied  Ihcm  with  the  charity  of  a  Bishop;"  bnt  when 
Itilvert,  who  had  behaved  so  abominably  at  Eiickden,  come  to 
ciave  pardon  and  indemnity,  he  said,  passionately,  "  I  assure 
you  pardon  for  what  you  have  done  before;  but  this  is  a  new 
fault,  that  ycii  take  me  to  be  of  so  base  a  spirit  as  to  defile  myself 
wilh  treading  on  so  mean  a  creature.  Live  still  by  petty  fogging, 
and  think  that  I  have  forgotten  you."t 

He  strongly  advised  Charles  not  to  assent  to  the  act  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  dissolving  this  parliament  at  pleasure, 
and  which  must  be  considered  the  foundation  of  the  impenchng 
revolution.     Long  before  the  King's  captivity,  the  r  ig4i1 

House  of  Commons  had  become  unpopular,  so  that  L  ^-  ■  ■! 
there  was  a  strong  reaction  throughout  the  nation  in  his  favour; 
and  if  he  could  have  called  a  new  parliament  he  would  liave  been 
safe. 

But  Williams's  conduct  with  respect  to  Strafford  cannot  be  de- 
fended. In  the  fust  place,  although  the  tiiai  for  the  high  treason 
was  causa  sanguinis, — contrary  to  ihe  canons  and  immemoiial 
usage,  he  contended  for  the  right  of  the  Bishops  to  be  present 
and  to  vote  upon  it,  and  that  they  ought  to  exercise  this  right.? 

The  Bill  of  Attainder  being  passed,  although  he  professed  to 
disapprove  of  it,  he  agreed  to  go  with  three  other  |mj-  .g^-  . 
prelates  to  try  to  induce  the  King  to  assent  to  it,  and  '  "' 

thus  he  stated  the  question: — "  Since  lira  Majesty  refers  his  own 
judgment  to  his  Judges,  and  they  are  to  answer  it,  if  an  innocent 
person  snifers, — why  may  he  not  satisfy  his  conscience  in  the  pre- 
sent matter,  since  competent  Judges  in  the  law  have  awai-ded  that 

*  Hist.  Rob,  i.  536.  0J2.  548.  t  Hntkcl,  ]jnrt  ii. 

I  Thtre  is  a  elrikiug  instavicu  of  tlio  inaccuracy  of  Lord  Clari;nilon  in  relating 
this  li'iinartction.    He  strongly  bin mc3  Williams  Ibrdunjiiis;  thuriglit  of  the  Biahojifl 

wliercas  ilatkoi  gives  at  full  lenytli  a  vwy  loNf:  tpcedi  whioh  WilU:iiiis  dclLiercd, 
10  prove  iliiil.  lliu  Jiishojia  on  iri.ils  for  life  arid  deutli  weio  lo  sit  mid  vole  line  oilier 
Peers.— 3  St.  Tr.  8i3.  2  i'arl.  Hist,  ISi.  lU  Capital  caaes  tlio  Eiahopa  alwttY* 
willidruw  uDder  protcsE. 
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they  find  the  Earl  guilty  of  treason,  by  suffering  the  judgment  to 
stand,  though  in  his  own  mind  he  was  satisfied  that  the  party 
convicted  was  not  criminous?"  The  other  three  Bishops,  trust- 
ing to  his  learning  and  experience,  joined  with  him  in  sanctioning 
this  distinction,  in  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  Judges,  and  in  say- 
ing that  the  King,  might  with  a  good  conscience  agree  to  Strafford's 
death.  Clarendon  mainly  imputes  Strafford's  death  to  Williams's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  saying  that  "  he  acted  his  part  with  pro- 
digious boldness  and  impiety,"  It  is  stated  as  matter  of  pallia- 
tion by  others,  that  Usher,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  one  of  this  deputation,  and  that  Strafford,  although  aware 
of  the  advice  he  had  given,  was  attended  by  him  on  the  scaffold, 
and  received  from  him  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 

Wilhams  now  visited  his  diocese,  and  tried  to  put  down  unli- 
censed preaching,  which  was  beginning  to  spread  formidably.  On 
his  return,  being  violently  attacked  in  parliament  for  this  proceed- 
ing, he  ably  defended  himself  in.  the  two  Houses  held  in  the 
Painted  Chamber, 

While  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party,  a  new 
change  of  fortune  awaited  him.  It  was  said  he  experienced  al- 
most as  many  vicissitudes  as  Marins,  Consul  toHes  exulque ;  ex  ex- 
ulque  Consul.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  Newgate,  as  he  expected 
by  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  whom  he  had  protected, — he  was 
made  by  the  King  Archbishop  of  York,  and  placed,  cle  facto,  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  of  England.  Laud,  the  Ai^chhishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  imder  impeachment  in  the  Tower,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment  looked,  as  their  last  hope,  to  him  who  had  been 
for  years  persecuted  and  imprisoned  as  their  enemy. 


CHAPTER  LX, 


Williams  had  scarcely  talten  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
f  D  I('41  1  ^^t'opoUtan  when  he  had  to  defend  the  right  of  his 
^^'    '  '    order  to  sit  there.     A  Bill  came  up  from  the  Com- 

mons to  exclude  the  Bishops  entirely  from  parhament,  and  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  all  secular  employments.  When  it  got  into  com- 
mittee, he  delivered  a  very  long  and  able  speech  eigainst  it,  w^hich 
made  such  an  impression  upon  its  supporters,  that  it  was  allowed 
to  go  to  sleep  for  five  months.*  The  liing  complimented  him 
on  this  occasion,  saying,  "  My  Lord,  I  commend  you  that  yon  are 
no  whit  daunted  with  all  disasters,  but  are  zealous  in  defending 
your  order." — "  Please  it  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  ATch-sisnoF, 


*2Pai-l.  liisl.  794. 
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"  I  iim  a  trno  Welsliman,  and  Ihey  are  observed  never  to  nin  away 
till  their  gei5«^l  do  first  forsake  them.  No  fear  of  my  flinching 
whilst  your  Majesty  doth  countenance  our  cause." 

iJut  after  the  fata]  atteiupt  of  the  King  to  seize  the  five  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commoiia,  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment was  at  an  end.  The  cry  agi»iiist  the  Bishops  was  revived, 
and  it  was  greatly  exasperated  by  Williams  having,  as  Dean  of 
Westminster,  gallantly  defended  the  Abbey  against  a  mob  who 
wished  lo  seize  the  regalia  deposited  there,  and  having  put  them 
to  flight  by  an  armed  force.  The  Bishops  were  threatened  with 
personal  violence,  and  were  prevented  fram  entering  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Hereupon  Williams  drew  up  a  protest,  addressed  to  the  King, 
which  was  signed  by  himself  and  eleven  other  Prelates.  After 
dwelling  upon  their  privileges  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  "they  humbly  protest,  be- 
fore his  Majesty  and  the  noble  House  of  Peers,  that,  saving  unto 
themselves  all  their  rights  and  interests  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
the  House  at  other  times,  they  dare  not  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of 
Peers  nntil  his  Majesty  shall  further  secure  them  from  all  affronts, 
indignities,  and  dangers.  And  whereas  their  fears  ace  not  bnilt 
upon  fantasies  and  conceits,  but  upon  snch  grounds  and  objects 
as  well  may  terrify  men  of  good  resolution  and  much  constancy, 
they  do,  in  all  duty  and  humility,  protest  against  all  laws,  orders, 
votes,  resolutions,  or  determinations,  as  of  themselves  null  and  of 
Jione  efiect,  which,  in  tlieir  forced  and  violent  absence,  have  al- 
ready passed,  or  which,  during  their  forced  and  violent  absence, 
shall  hereafter  pass,  in  that  most  honourable  House." 

This  gave  furious  ofience  to  the  Commons,  who  immediately 
complained  of  it  to  the  Upper  House, — and  all  the  tw^elve  Prelates 
who  signed  it  being  arrested,  ten  of  them,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York  at  their  head,  were  committed  to  the  Tower;  the  other  two, 
on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmities,  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms.* 

It  was  an  aJfecting  circumstance  that  the  two  Archbishops,  who 
had  so  long  been  foes,  wei'e  now  both  in  the  Tower;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, to  their  honour,  that,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  forgetting  all  past 
injuries  and  animosities,  they  were  cordially. reconciled.  They 
did  not  personally  converse  together,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  plots,  birt  they  often  sent  each  other  messages  of 
love  and  consolation. 

The  Commons  proceeded  with  articles  of  impeachment  for  high 
treason  against  the  twelve  Bishops,  and,  afterwards,  by  bill  of  at- 
tainder ;  but  to  consti'ue  into  high  treason  a  protest  against  the 
validity  of  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, while  they  were  by  violence  prevented  fi-om  being  present, 
was  too  flagrantly  unjust  even  for  those  times,  and  tlie  proceeding 
was  allowed  lo  dropif 
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Tlie  Bill  for  excluding  the  Bishops  from  sitting  in  fiarliameiit 
now  passed  tlie  two  Hoases  witlioat  farther  opposition*,  and  the 
question  arose,  whether  it  would  receive  the  royal  assent  ?  Many, 
who  thought  they  well  knew  Charles,  believed  that  he  would 
sooner  have  resigned  his  crown  and  his  life  than  sanction  such  "  a 
heavy  blow  and  great  disconragement  to  the  Chnrch."  What  was 
their  horror  when,  with  his  free  assent,  the  Act  became  the  lawof 
the  land!  His  reluctance  is  said  to  have  heen  overcome  by  the 
last  request  of  his  beloved  Henrietta,  as  he  was  attending  her  em- 
barkation for  the  Continent  at  Dover.  She  had  little  respect  for 
Protestant  Prelates  ;  she  had  been  persuaded  that  this  concession 
would  so  far  gratify  the  Commons,  that  they  would  forego  their 
other  demands ;  and  she  was  always  more  influenced  by  the  love 
of  present  ease  than  by  a  strict  adherence  to  jirinciple,  or  tbe  ap- 
prehension of  distant  consequences. 

Soon  after  this  Williams,  and  his  brethren  who  had  been  com- 
FM  Y  5  1642  1  ^"''■®*'  silong  with  him,  were  hberated ;  and  it  had 
I-     '^       '  ■>  been  well  for  the  reputation  of  the  Pai-liaraentary 

party  if  Laud,  who  could  no  longer  be  formidable,  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  order  for  their  discharge.  These  holy  men,  when  at 
large,  found  themselves  still  so  much  under  popular  odium  in  the 
metropolis,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  alt  to  make  their  escape 
into  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  Wliile  they  lay  in  prison 
ballads  were  composed  upon  them,  and  they  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  cajicatitres,  for  which  the  English  were  beginning  to  show 
a  genius.  One  print,  that  had  a  great  sale,  represented  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  his  lawn  sleeves  and  episcopal  robes  ;  a  square 
cap  ou  bis  head;  and  (to  celebrate  his  defence  of  the  Abbey,  and 
his  assault  on  the  populace,)  with  bandoleers  about  his  neck,  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  rest  in  his  hand.  By  these  means 
he  became  as  unpopular  as  Laud  had  ever  been,  and  instead  of 
resuming  possession  of  the  Deanery,  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  fol- 
low the  King  to  York,  where  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled,  and 
prepai*ations  were  proceeding  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

He  took  possession  of  Cawood  Castle,  which  belonged  to  his 
[ApKiL  1642  1  ^^^'  ^'^*  ^^  ^*^  '*'*"'*  "''^'S^'l  *°  %  from  it  in  the 
'  '  '■'    dead  of  the  night,     Sir  John  HotJiam  and  his  son, 

who  began  the  civil  war,  having  been  proclaimed  traitors  for  refus- 
ing to  admit  the  ICiug  into  Hull,  made  a  sally  out  of  that  town 
with  the  design  of  taking  Cawood  Castle,  where  the  Archbishop 
was  collecting  men  and  provisions  for  the  King's  use.  News  was 
brought,  that  young  Hotham  would  arrive  there  by  five  o'clock 
next  morning  with  a  large  force,  and  that  he  had  drawn  his  sword 
in  "  a  hectoring  manner,"  uttering  a  vow  that  he  would  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Archbishop  for  having  spoken  very  sharply  against 
his  disloyalty.  The  castle  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,     The  Archbishop,  therefore,  was  obliged 
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to  effect  his  escape  a  little  after  midnight,  with  a  small  band  of 
horsemen  and  what  few  valuables  he  con] d  cany  with  him  at  so 
short  a  warning.  He  meant  to  seek  refuge  in  his  own  country, 
and  he  set  off  "  withont  a  snmpter-horse  or  any  provision  for  his 
jonrney,  without  a  change  of  apparel,  and  almost  without  money, 
for  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  raise  among  his  tenants  in  York- 
shire he  had  sent  to  the  royal  treasury."* 

The  following  day  he  met  the  King  beating  up  for  volunteers, 
and  handed  over  to  him  the  stoutest  of  his  men.  Having  receiv- 
ed a  royal  pass  to  carry  him  into  Wales, — on  bended  knee,  with 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  hearty  prayers  for  a  successful 
issue  to  the  coming  contest,  he  kissed  his  Majesty's  hand  and 
bade  him  adieu, — believing  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  He  jour- 
neyed on  with  a  very  slender  retinue,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
disturbed  otate  of  the  countiy,  after  many  alarms,  safely  reached 
Aljerconway,  near  fifty  years  fiom  the  time  when  he  had  left  the 
place  as  a  stripling. 

The  energy  of  his  character  continued  without  abatement.  He 
was  looked  up  to  with  great  pride  by  his  counUymen,  as  one  of 
the  few  Cambrians  ■who  had  risen  to  high  distinction  in  England, 
and  he  animated  them  with  zeal  in  the  royal  cause.  To  draw 
down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  endeavonrs.he  set  all  North 
"Wales  on  a  more  earnest  practice  of  religion,  and  ordered  that  fre- 
quent prayers  should  be  put  up  in  all  churches,  ■with  fasting, — and 
he  himself  was  almost  daily  in  the  pulpit  exhorting  his  hearers, 
in  their  own  language,  to  defend  the  mitre  and  the-  crown.  The 
emulation  of  the  great  families  among  each  other  had  made  them 
indifferent  to  the  public  struggle  that  was  now  going  on,  but  he 
contrived  to  unite  tliem  all  in  one  common  resolution    p  -  ~  .„  , 

to  resist  any  invasion  by  the  parliamentary  generals.    '^'    '  '■' 

For  nothing  that  he  ever  did  was  he  so  much  praised  by  his  con- 
temporaries, as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  put  Conway  Castle  in 
a  slate  of  defence.  He  found  it  a  ruin,  but  he  repaired  its  walls, 
threw  up  important  works  to  strengthen  it,  victualled  it,  and  col- 
lected a  stout  garrison  for  it,  which  he  saw  regularly  trained. 

The  King,  hearing  of  bis  exertions,  sent  him  a.  commission 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  in  which,  alter  much  praise  bestowed 
on  the  Archbishop,  and  noticing  the  importance  of  Conway  Cas- 
tle, he  says,  "  You  having  begun  at  your  own  charge  to  put  the 
same  into  r'epair,  we  do  heartily  desire  you  to  go  on  in  that  work, 
assuring  you  that  whatsoever  monies  you  shall  lay  out  upon  the 
fortification  of  the  said  castie,  shall  be  repaid  unto  you  belbre  the 
custody  thereof  shall  be  put  into  any  other  hand  than  your  oivn, 
or  such  as  you  shall  recommend."t 

The  Archbishop  in  consequence  appointed  two  of  his  nephews 
to  hold  the  castle  for  him;— but,  as  we  shall  see,  this  arrangement 
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was  unavailing,  and  he  met  with  an  ungrateful  return  for  his  mili- 
tary services. 

While  he  still  enjoyed  the  royal  favonr,  ho  repaired  to  Oxford  in 
IJ  N  1644  1  consequence  of  a  summons  to  attend. his  Majesty 
<■  ^  '  '•       during  tlie'sitting  of  arivol  parliament  to  be  at- 

tempted there.  He  had  now  frequent  conferences  with  Charles, 
and  gave  him  some  prophetic  advice  about  Cromwell,  who  was  as 
yet  of  mean  rank,  but  whom  he  had  known  at  Bnckden.  Says 
ire,  "  That  OUver  Cromwell,  I  am  full  sure,  will  turn  out  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  your  Majesty  has.  I  never  could  make  out  his 
religion,  but  he  was  a  common  spokesman  for  sectaries,  and  main- 
tained their  part  with  stub Ijornn ess.  He  loves  none  that  are  more 
than  his  equals.  Above  all  that  live,  I  think  he  is  the  most  mind- 
ful of  an  injury.  He  talks  openly  that  it  is  fit  some  should  act 
more  vigorously  against  your  forces,  and  bring  your  person  into 
the  power  of  the  pai'linment.  He  says,  '  his  genej'aJ,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  is  only  half  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty.'  Eveiy  beast  hath 
some  evil  properties ;  but  Oliver  Cromwell  hatli  the  properties  of 
all  evil  beasts.  My  humble  motion  is,  either  that  you  would  win 
him  to  you  by  promises  of  fair  treatment,  or  catch  him  by  some 
stratagem,  and  cut  him  short."  All  this  the  King  received  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity.* 

The  royal,  in  opposition  to  the  republican  parliament,  assem- 
bled. Such  respect  was  paid  to  the  last  regular  statute  which  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  all  assented  to,  that  Williams, 
and  olher  Bishops  then  at  Oxford,  did  not  take  their  places  in  the 
mock  House  of  Lords,  presided  over  by  Lord  Keeper  Lane.t 
However,  the  King  paid  them  the  compliment  to  consult  them, — 
on  which  occasion  Williaiua  made  him  a  long  speech,  particularly 
complaining  of  the  irregularities  of  the  royal  army.  "  Your  sol- 
diers," said  he,  "  in  thoir  march  and  quarters  are  very  unruly,  and 
lose  the  people's  affections  everywhere  by  the  oppressions  they 
sustaiu."  He  recommended  specific  measures  and  concessions, — 
"  with  indemnity  to  the  King's  adherents  ;  for  we  save  a  ship  with 
the  Joss  of  the  goods,  not  of  the  passengers :"  thus  concluding, — 
"But  if  your  Majesty  disdain  to  go  so  low,  and  wiU  not  put  the 
good  of  iho  church  and  kingdom  upon  their  faith,  to  which  misery 
I  fear  our  sins  have  brought  us,  I  am  ready  to  rim  on  in  the  com- 
mon hazard  with  your  Majesty,  and  to  live  and  die  in  your  ser- 
vice." Cliarles  professed  to  receive  this  counsel  in  good  part, 
and  when  Williams  took  leave,  again  expressly  charged. him 
with  tlie  cai*e  and  government  of  all  North  Wales, — especially 
of  Conway  Castle.  Under  a  military  escort  he  safely  returned 
thither. 

But  he  was  not  long  allowed  lo  remain  in  his  command.     The 

•  Hnckot,  ii.  212. 

t  This  sccma  10  linvc  given  oflcnco  lo  llioso  ivlio  otiglit  lo  Iinve  r.onalitulcil  tlio 
right  revevencl  bcntli.  linctet  sajs  leslily,  "Oxfuril  ivanieJ  not  Bishops  at  tliia 
time,  but  lEiey  were  exclnded  to  sit  anil  vole  as  rccia  in  pailiitmeiit." — fart  ii,  £14. 
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royalist  Jesulers  were  not  satisfied  to  see  a  churcliman  sharing  their 
])owei-,  and  Pfinoe  Kiipert,  always  rasli  and  headstrong,  was  in- 
duced lo  grant  a  commission  to  Sir  John  Owen,  an  oiEeer  noted 
for  violence  and  covetousness,  to  supersede  him.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  surroimding  country  had  deposited  all  their  most  valnahle 
effects  in  Conway  Castle,  and  the  Archbishop  had  made  himself 
personally  responsible  for  them.  When  requhed  to  resign,  he  in- 
dignantly denied  the  validity  of  E,upert's  commia-  [„  „  lRifl-| 
sion,  and  refused  admittance  to  the  new  Cover-  '  '^^  '  °^"-J 
nor.  Sir  John  Owen  thereupon  surprised  the  castle  by  a  large 
military  force,  and  scaling  the  wnUs  and  bursting  open  the  gates, 
he  took  possession  of  it,  with  all  the  ammunition,  stores,  and  pro- 
perty which  it  contained.  The  Archbishop  sent  an  earnest  but 
respectful  complaint  to  the  King  at  Oxford,  but  could  gain  no  fur- 
ther satisfaction  than  that  "  it  should  be  considered  at  more  lei- 
sure." He  remonstrated  no  further,  "  lest  he  should  say  too  much," 
but  he  felt  deeply  wounded  by  this  great  indignity. 

During  fifteen  months,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
hearing  of  the  fieldof  Nasehy  and  the  utter  rum     . ,  ir^ci 

of  the  royal  party.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  L-^^^^^t,  ib4b.j 
he  engaged  in  an  aflair  which  has  brought  some  obloquy  upon  his 
memory.  Colonel  Milton,  a,  parliamentary  officer,  who  had  got 
possession  of  Cheater,  msirched  with  a  considerable  force  across 
the  Dee,  through  Flint  and  Denbighshire,  to  Conway  toivn,  and 
prevailed  with  the  Archbishop  to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  assist  him 
to  take  the  castle,  still  held  by  Sir  John  Owen  for  the  King.  The 
chief  condition  was,  that  those  who  had  deposited  their  wealth  in 
the  castle,  should  have  every  thing  restored  to  them  which  had  es- 
caped the  rapacity  of  the  royalists.  The  Archbishop  then  assem- 
bled his  kindred  and  dependants,  marched  at  their  head,  and  join- 
ed Colonel  Milton's  regulEir  troops  in  assaulting  the  castle.  The 
garrison  was  so  reduced  that  they  could  make  but  a  short  and  in- 
effectual resistance,  and  the  Archbishop  was  again  master  of  the 
fortress. 

He  reconciled  this  proceeding  to  his  principles  of  royalty  by  his 
old  casuistry,  "  Meet  uti  aMeno  peccato."  His  apologist,  admitting 
that  "  his  carriage  did  not  become  him  to  thrust  himself  in  among 
the  assailants,"  mitigates  his  misconduct  by  the  quotation  from 
Sallust,  "  mow  minus  est  turpe  sua  reUnguere  guam,  aUena  wtvadere 
injustum."*  He  was  loudly  accused  of  having  renounced  his  alle- 
giance and  deliberately  gone  over  to  the  rebels :  but  though  the 
royal  cause  was  then  desperate,  I  believe  his  great  object  was  to 
be  revenged  of  the  insult  offered  to  him  by  Sir  John  Owen,  which 
had  been  so  long  rankling  in  his  bosom. 

When  he  had  seen  all  the  property  found  in  the  castle  restored 
to  the  right  owners,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  liis  kinswoman,  the 
Lady  Mostyn,   at    Clodded,  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysrose,  in  the 
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county  of  Cainarvon,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  this 
retreat  he  still  anxiously  listened  to  the  news  brought  hitn  of  pub- 
lic affairs ;  and  if  his  loyalty  had  suffered  a  short  eclipse,  it  now 
shooe  out  with  fresh  lustre.  When  told  that  the  King,  pressed  by 
the  forces  under  Fairfax,  had,  by  the  advice  of  Monsieur  Montre- 
ville,  secretly  fled  frota  Oxford,  and  repaired  fo  the  Scottish  army 
before  Newark,  he  wrung  his  hands,  saying,  "  What !  be  advised 
by  a  stranger,  and  trust  the  Scots!  tlien  all  is  lost."  He  was  more 
and  more  afflicted  as  he  successively  heard,  of  his  fears  being 
vecitied  by  the  treacherous  act  of  the  Scotch  army,  ia  delivering 
up  their  confiding  coiintryinan  to  the  parliament, — of  his  being 
seized  by  Joyce  and  the  Independents, — of  his  flight  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight, — of  the  disasti^oiis  issue  of  his  negotiadons  ai  Newport, 
— of  his  being  made  a  close  prisoner  in  London, — and  of  the  pre- 
parations for  the  unprecedented  jiroceeding  of  bringing  him  to  an 
open  trial.  But  when  the  news  arrived,  that  after  being  brow- 
beaten by  Bradshaw,  "  the  rider  on  the  red  horse  who  had  power 
to  take  peace  from  the  earth  that  men  should  kill  one  another,  and 
to  whom  was  given  a  great  sword  to  cut  off  the  Lord's  anointed," 
Chaites  had  been  found  guilty,  and  doomed  (o  die, — and  that  the 
sentence  had  actually  been  carried  into  execution  by  sti'liing  off 
his  head  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  his  own  palace  at  mid- 
day, before  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  objects, — the  aged 
Archbishop  fainted  away,  and  vowed  that  he  never  woidd  take 
comfort  more. 

He  survived  rather  more  than  a  year,  remaining  constantly  in 
bed,  except  that  every  night,  as  the  hall  clock  struck  twelve,  he 
rose,  and  having  nothing  but  his  shirt  and  waistcoat  upon  him,  he 
knelt  on  Itis  bare  knees  and  prayed  earnestly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  he  retired  to  his  rest  again — observing  the  season  of  mid- 
night, because  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
r  D  16501  *fi^  qi'i'^k  and  the  dead  at  midnight, — and  the  hur- 
'*'    ■  ''     then  of  his  prayer  being,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 

quickly,  and  put  an  end  to  these  days  of  sin  and  misery."  He 
longed  for  his  own  deliverance,  say,  "  I  am  ready  i'or  the  Lord." 

At  last,  when  his  slj-ength  was  much  reduced,  he  was  seized 
with  a  shai'p  attack  of  fever,  which  carried  hira  off  in  a  few  hours. 
When  the  pangs  of  death  were  upon  him,  after  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  had  been  twice  read  over  to  him,  and  he  had  received 
absolution,  these  words  being  repeated  by  the  priest  in  his  hearing, 
the  Lord  be  •merciful  to  thee,  the  Lord  receive  thy  soul, — at  that  in- 
stant he  first  closed  his  own  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  then  lifting 
up  the  other,  his  lips  moved,  and,  recommending  his  spirit  to  his 
Redeemer,  he  expired.  His  death  happened  on  the  35tli  of  Mai'ch, 
rM.„,.T,0'^  ifi^m     the  day  of  his  birth, — when  he  completed 

Without  any  very  high  mental  endowments,  his  exUeme  indus- 
try and  energy,  and  a  combination  of  Ibrluitous  circumstances, 
against  the  occurrence  of  which  the  probabilities  were  incalcu- 
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laljlo, — raised  him  to  great  distinction,  anil  mingled  his  namewith 
transactions  of  pennarient  public  interest.  He  wili  always  be 
memorable  in  English  history  as  the  last  of  long  line  of  eminent 
ecclesiastics,  ■who,  with  rare  intervals,  held  for  many  centuries  the 
highest  judicial  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation.* 

All  accounts  represent  him  as  very  fiery  in  his  temper,  by  which 
he  M'as  betrayed  into  rash  measures,  and  gave  great  ofience  to 
those  with  ■n^hom  he  came  into  contact, — some, -with  Lord  Claren- 
don at  their  head,  ascribing  this  lo  systematic  sirrogaoce  and  ijn- 
pcrioiisness, — while  his  good-natured  secretary  explains  away  his 
"  cholcr  and  high  stomach"  by  his  Welsh  blood,  asserling  that  he 
was  speedily  appeased,  and  that  "  there  did  not  live  that  Christian 
that  haled  revenge  more  than  he,  or  that  would  forgive  an  injury 
sooner." 

Though  grasping  wealth  with  eagerness,  he  spent  it  most  muni- 
ficently. Wliilo  he  held  the  Great  Seal  he  was  too  much  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  to  be  much  given  to  hospitality ;  but 
when  he  retired,  one  of  his  detractors  says,  "  he  lived  at  Buckden 
the  most  episcopal  of  any  of  his  predecessors."t  His  house  was 
open  to  all  his  neighbours  of  all  degrees,  lay  and  spiritual,  and 
when  persons  of  distinction  were  travelling  that  way  he  sumptu- 
ously entertained  them  and  their  retinues.  He  was  likewise  very 
charitable  to  tlie  poor,  and  liberally  assisted  scholars  of  merit  who 
M'erc  labouring  under  pecuniary  difficullies,  till  he  could  perma- 
nently provide  for  them. 

Although  supposed  to  favour  the  Puritans,  he  incurred  great 
scandal  with  that  sect  by  encouraging  stage  plays.  He  used  to 
have  the  players  down  from  London  to  Buckden, — when  the  hall  of 
the  episcopal  palace  was  converted  into  a  Ihuatre,  where  comedies 
were  performed — even  on  a  Sunday.  CoUiei",  in  his  "  Anuals  of 
the  Stage, "$  asserts  that  "  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was 
exhibited  there  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  September,  1631  ;  and 
others  add,  that  on  that  very  day  he  had  held  an  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, so  that  the  play  was  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  priests. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  tlie  truth  in  such  an  age  of  faction ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  we  must  not  judge  of  an  individual  who  Jived  two 
centuries  ago  by  our  own  nolions  of  propriety.  It  was  long  after 
the  Reformation,  hefore  there  was  any  essential  change  in  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  Hacket, — himself  a  Bishop,  and  a  very 
grave  and  decent  divine, — without  making  any  admission,  or  en- 
tering into  any  specific  denial  respecting  these  charges,  asserts 
"  that  Archbishop  Williams  did  no  more  in  recreating  himself  with 
such  diversions  at  Buckden  than  he  himself  had   seen  tliat  grave 

*  Hunnnfy  spnaking,  Inrky  fhnncps  mrst  be  considered  as  having  tliicfly  ron- 
IriliL.in.i  In  liia  exin.orcliiiiirjF  «levnlii)ii,  iionviliiatiiiidir.g  die  niiijlii-nlion  lo  him  of 
lli(^  (jHOtaMoii,  "  Ciijiis  OH  vii  I'lilssP  iiisjcnii  hIiiub  ^nimi  trrnitur  ut  [|UO<unque  loco 
iinLiis  i-Bsti,  in  cjuoik-unquo  toiiijiua  iut'iiliasot,  forlmmrB  ipsu  silii  fatlurua  vidaatnv." 

f  S.iiiaursi,n'i  Jiinjj  Jumca,  part  ii.  p.  607.  t  Vol,  ii.  £7. 
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pfelate,  Archbislioji  Bancroft,  do  at  Lambeth,"  We  must  remem- 
ber that  King  James's  "  Book  of  Sports,"  commanding  all  good 
Christians  and  churchmen  to  play  at  lootball  and  other  such  games 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  after  having  been  present  at  Divine  wor- 
ship, waa  read  during  the  morning  service  in  every  church  and 
chapel  in  the  kingdom. 

Williams  had  such  a  sincere  love  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Spanish  and 
other  foreign  languages.  He  regularly  kept  up  religions  obser- 
vances in  his  family,  and  at  dinner  a  chapter  was  read  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  daily  by  one  of  the  choristers,  and  at  supper  another,  in 
Latin,  by  one  of  his  gentlemen.  . 

Some  accused  him  of  licentiousness,  audit  waa  loudly  whisper- 
ed that  about  the  time  he  W£^  made  Lord  Keeper  he  had  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Countess  of  Buckingham.*  Others  would  have  it 
that  be  had  promised  to  marry  her, — that  having  got  the  Great  Seal 
its  her  dowry,  he  refused  to  perform  his  promise, — and  that  he  was 
displaced  because,  "  now  being  come  to  the  height  of  his  prefer- 
ment, hee  did  estrange  himselfe  from  the  old  Countosse."t 

Wilson,  in  his  History  of  King  James,  seeks  to  refute  all  these 
stories,  by  asserting  that  Williams  was  enuchus  ab  utero.  This  is  de 
nied  by  Bishop  Hacket,  who,  however,  relates  Aphat  would  equally 
answer  the  piurpose — that  while  a  little  boy  in  petticoats,  he,  along 
with  his  playmates,  jumped  from  the  wails  of  Conway  in  a  widy 
day,  expecting  the  wind  to  inflate  their  clothes,  and  make  a  para- 
chute for  them ;  but  that,  while  the  vest  safely  reached  the  ground, 
he  fell  precipitately  upon  a  ragged  stone,  by  which  he  was  so  muti- 
lated that  he  could  never  have  thought  of  marriage,  and  a  want  of 
chastity  could  not  be  imputed  to  him.J 

This  statement  is,  in  all  probability,  correct ;  bnt  Willams,  to 
avoid  the  contempt  or  ridicule  which  might  have  fallen  upon  him 
if  it  had  been  known  that  ho  had  suffered  such  mutilation,  care- 
fully concealed  it  during  his  lifetime,  and  talked  and  wrote  as  if 
he  had  been  a  man  of  perfect  integrity  both  in  body  and  mind.5 
However,  being  unmarried, — to  avoid  scandal,  he  kept  only  men 
servants  in  his  house.  To  this  circumstance  his  biographers  as- 
cribe its  dirtiness  and  its  disorders,  which,  they  say,  are  best  pre- 
vented by  female  superintendence.il 

He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  ; — "  his  person  proper,  liis 

•  This  story  even  ratielieil  Scolland,  "  It  was  ramored  every  quiior  that  hcs 
loo  grata  famiiiariiie  with  Buckingh time's  mother  procured  hitn  thease  gr nle  favours 
and  prefeiraenta  one  a  suddaine." — Balfour,  ii.  93, 

t  Weldon.                                                                    t  Hatket,  p.  8, 
S  E.  a  in  his  lottQf  to  Buckinghatn  begging  the  detinerj  of  Westminster,  lie 
Bays, "being  unmam'eii,  and  incUnivg  sc "    —■■  ■-■ — — 

indie 

llHackel.    I'hiNip?, 
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connteniinco  comely,  his  complexion  fair  and  lovely*  liis  gait  so 
stately  that  most  people  mistook  it  for  pricle.+ 

I'ill  he  lieard  of  Charles's  execution  he  was  merry  and  facetious 
in  adverse  as  well  as  in  prosperous  forliine ;  but  afier  that  event,  if 
he  would  converse  with  any  one,  it  was  only  respecting  the  enor- 
mous crime  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  the  other  regicides,  and 
inquiring  whether  the  Divine  vengeance  had  oot  yet  overtaken 
them.? 

Like  his  great  predecessors,  Morton  and  Wolsey,  he  had  the 
sons  of  the  principal  nubihty — of  ibe  Marquess  of  Benford,  and 
the  Earls  oi'  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Leicester  and  many  other 
young  gentlemen — reared  in  his  family  before  they  went  to  tl\e 
University.  They  were  taught  the  classics  by  his  chaplains; 
they  hatl  proper  instruction  in  all  manly  exercises  from  the  otficera 
of  his  household;  and  he  himself  read  them  lectures  on  logic, 
and  catechised  them  in  religion  during  Lent. 

He  affected  to  rival  Wolsey  in  his  jirincely  expenditnro  on  pub- 
lic buildings.  He  repaired  and  beantified  Westminster  Abbey  at 
his  own  expense.  .  He  retutilt  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  merely 
because  it  had  been  founded  by  one  of  his  piedecessors;  and  he 
was  a  splendid  benefactor  (o  yt  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
place  of  his  education. 

White  Lord  Keeper  he  embraced  an  opporlunity  of  le-purchas- 
ing  his  family  estate,  which  he  left,  though  considerably  burdened 
with  debt,  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  Sir  Griffith  Williams. 

His  writings,  which  are  entirely  theological,  1  do  not  presume 
to  criticise.  They  had  long  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  1  should  think 
they  might  now  be  read  wiih  advantage  in  the  Tractarian  contio- 
versy.  He  was  superior  in  learning  and  acnteness  to  Laud, 
whose  reputation  is  owing  to  the  illegal,  barbarous,  unprovoked 
sentence  passed  upon  him, — as  little  to  be  palliated  as  aeiended, 
— and  the  calm,  dignified,  and  courageous  manner  in  which  he 
met  it, — whereby  all  his  laulis,  and  ibllies,  and  cruellies  were  for- 
gotlen,  and  he,  who  if  he  had  been  let  alone  would  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  or  remembered  only  lor  his  higolry  and  intemper- 
ance, is  now  regarded  as  a  mariyr  and  a  saint.* 

WiUiams's  printed  speeches  ^vnich  have  come  down  to  us  show 
a  vile  taste  in  oraloiy  and  composition.  They  are  most  pedantic, 
quibbling,  and  illogical. 

He  might  have  played  a  great  part,  first  in  opposing  the  arbitra- 
ry measures  of  the  Court  ou  bis  dismissal  IJoni  cihce,  and  afier- 
ivards  in  checking  the  excesses  of  the  parliamentary  party  when 
he  was  released  from  the  Tower  at  the  meeting  of  ilie  Long  Par- 
liament; but  he  wanted  moderation  and  fii-mness  of  purpose ;  he 

*  This  corresponds  witli  liis  j!oi 
wearing  u  lirodd-brimmud  l.ui,  suui  ,is  iiiai.  la 
t  Fliillips. 

t  "  Noihirg  ii 

Beuuma  Itiiii  liku  lli 
3S» 
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could  not  command  the  support  of  his  ovl  n  friend*!  and  he  ins 
constantly  layuig  himsoli'  open  to  the  assaults  of  his  antagoui'sts 
There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  Clarendon  s  censuie  that  he 
was  "  a  man  of  a  very  corrupt  nature,  'whose  passions  tran&poit 
ed  him  into  the  most  unjustifiable  actions  but  still  less  can  be 
be  taken  for  the  immaculate  character  repiesented  by  Eishop 
Hacket, — although  it  speaks  loudly  for  his  good  qualities  that  be 
so  powerfully  attached  to  him  a  man  ot  learning  and  diocem 
ment,  who  had  known  him  most  intimately  for  many  yeais  and 
who  continued  warmly  to  defend  him  aftei  his  disgiace  and  after 
his  death* 

Williams  was  buried  in  a  little  Welsh  chuich  ne-n  Penrbjn 
where  a  monument  was  some  years  aftei  elected  to  his  memaiy 
for  which  an  epitaph  was  written  by  the  fiithful  Hitket  — recoid 
ing  at  great  length  his  origin,  his  accomplishments t,  and  his  ser- 
vices,— and  thus  concluding  :~^ 

"  Postquam  inter  tempora  lactuosissima 

Satur  esset  omnium  qnffi  videiet  at  audiret, 

Heo  Beg!  nut  Fatrice  per  mbiem  perduellium  amplius  eervirc  poluil. 

Anno  Aeiatis  68°  explclo  Mailis  SC  qui  Ml  ci  natalis 

Snmma  fide  in  Chrlelum,  inconciiisafi  crga  liegem  lidelirate 

Aniriiam  angina  extiiictns  piiseime  Deo  reddidit. 

Nee  rtferl  quod  tatitiTlum  monuinentuiu  in  occullu  angalo  positniD 

Cujus  virtulea  omniutn  EBCalum  tempora  telebrabrunt." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

LORD  KEEPER  OOVENTRY  FROM  HIS 


We  now  come  to  the  life  of  a  steady  lawyer, — regularly  bred  to 
the  bai', — by  "  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  arts"  advancing  to  the 
highest  honours  of  his  pi:ofession,~of  powerful  though  not  bril- 

•  Hacket'a  "  Stiinia  Kcserata,  a  memorinl  offered  to  tliQ  great  deservings  of 
John  Williams,  D.D."  is  one  of  the  moat  curious  pieces  of  biography  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  shoald  be  atndieil  hy  nil  who  ivonld  thoroughly  understand  the  history 
uf  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.  Consisting  of  two  folio  volunies,  gene- 
rally bound  up  together, — what  ic  contains  of  WilliauiB  is  lite  two  grains  ofnheat 
ia  two  bueliel — (not  of  uliaff) — of  various  other  sorts  of  grain; — but  it  is  fall  of 
most  rare  quotations,  and  of  quaint  il lustra tiona.  The  author  must  have  been  a 
man  of  extensive  learning  and  tnost  agreeable  eonversalJon :  he  Ennkes  us  always 
highly  pleased  with  himself,  if  not  with  his  hero.  Dr.  Johnson  Bays,  rather  harsh- 
ly, "This  book  is  written  with  suoh  depravity  of  genius,  and  such  mixture  of  the 
ftp  and  the  pedarit,  as  has  not  often  appeared,"  Phillip's  "  Life  of  Williams,"  writ- 
ten in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  contains  little  additional  information,  and  is 
a  work  of  very  inferior  merit, 

t  [Inter  alia)  "  Novem  Linguarum  Thesaurus."  He  wa^  not  like  the  polyglot 
Sir  William  Jones,  ignorant  of  his  mother  tongue  (Welsh.) 
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iiaiit  parts, — of  great  skill  lo  his  own  science,  bnt  -without  any  or- 
namental accomplishments, — unserupnlous  where  any  great  ob- 
ject was  to  be  gained,  yet  with  tact  to  stop  without  too  mtich 
shocking  public  opinion,— though  unaided  by  principle,  knowing 
how  to  preserve  a  certain  reputation  for  honesty, — uniformly  pros- 
perons  while  hving — and  fortunate  in  his  death. 

The  Great  Seal  having  been  surrendered  up  by  Lord  Keeper 
WiUiams,  at  Foxley,  in  Wiltshire,  remained  with  i-K^y  i  jggg  i 
the    King  for  a  few  days    till  he   returned  to     I-         '     '  '■' 

Whitehall,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1625,  was  dehvered  to 
Sir  Thomas  CovENraY,* 

His  family  is  traced  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
who,  coming  to  push  his  fortune  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  took  the  name  of  his  native  place.  He  left  a  son,  John,  who 
being  an  eminent  mercer  rose  to  be  Sheriff  in  1416,  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1425.  He  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Chron- 
icles for  his  discreet  carriage  in  the  struggle  which  took  place  dur- 
ing his  Mayoralty  between  Htimphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchesterf,  and  for  having  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  executors  of  the  famous  Richard  "Whittingtop, 
who  had  risen  to  be  thrice  Lord  Mayor  from  having  had  no  prop- 
erty in  the  world  but  his  cat.  He  bought  an  estate  at  Cussington, 
in  Oxfordshire,  long  possessed  by  his  posterity.  From  him  was 
descended  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  a  very  learned  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  James  l.t,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Jeffreys,  settled  at  Croome, 
in  Worcestershire. 

Thomas,  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  born 
there  in  the  year  1378.  He  was  an  instance,  not  so  rare  in  former 
as  in  more  recent  times,  of  the  son  of  a  great  lawyer  proving  a 
greater  lawyer,  although  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  heir  to  considerable  wealth  both  by  his  father's  and  mother's 
side.  But  he  showed  from  infancy  uncommon  quickness  and  vig- 
our of  application.  He  remained  und  h  p  1  f  w  h  a 
private  tutor  till  he  was  fourteen,  w^he  h  w  d  itle- 
raan  commoner  at  Baliol  College,  O  f  d  H  d  d  here 
three  years,  till  he  took  his  Bachelor's  d  g  H  h  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  of  whici  h  f  I  b  her, 
and  he  now  diligently  devoted  hims  If  h  dy  f  h  law. 
Instead  of  making  acquaintance  with  Wdl  Sh  k  p  any 
of  Burbage's  company  of  players,  he  h  d  1  m  It  u:  Ed- 
ward Coke,  then  Attorney  General.  T  1  w  d  d  wor- 
shippers of  his  gi-eatness  this  tyrant  ot  h  b  w  d  ding 
and  kind,  caiiying  them  with  him  to  p  bll     I   j                di      ling 

'  But.  Put.  1  Cat.  1.  p.  24.  n.  7.  f 

t  Appoiiiied  Jiin,  sr,.  It06.     Si;o  in  Dugl.  0  nt  of 

llie  profession  on   ihis  occnsion  from  Setjeiint  W  n  the 

fii^htful  misiake  waa  coiumuled  of  making  tlio  si,  30 

thai  the  eladentB  of  the  inns  of  Chancery  came 
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their  private  reading,  and  warning  them  against  prapropera  praxis 
as  well  us  proposiera  lectio. 

When  called  to  th.e  bar,  young  Coventry's  progress  was  slow 
but  sm*e.  In  1606  his  fattier  died,  and  it  was  expected  thnt  he 
would  have  retired  to  the  family  estates  ;  but  he  was  ambitious, 
and  he  continued  assiduously  to  follow  his  profession  in  the  hope 
of  politicat  advancement. 

So  great  did  his  reputation  become  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
Nov  1616  1  '^^*^*'"''  ^spfesti^e  of  oiHce,  that  when  Sir  Edward 
■■■  Coke  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  King's  Bench,  Coventry,  only  thirty-seven  years  ,old, 
was  designated  by  the  public  voice  as  his  successor.  Bacon,  how- 
ever, who  had  tlien  a  powerful  ascendancy,  disliked  him  for  hav- 
ing been  protected  by  Coke,  and  thus  wrote  to  James  : — 

"  \  send  a  warrant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  making  forth  a 
writ  tor  a  new  Chiet  Justice  leaving  a  blank  for  the  name,  lo  be 
supplied  by  your  Majesty  s  presence  for  I  never  received  your 
Majesty  s  exjie^s  pleasure  in  it  If  your  Majesty  resolve  of 
Montagu  as  I  eoncene  and  wish  it  is  very  material,  as  these 
times  are  that  youi  mijesty  ha\e  some  care  that  the  Recorder 
succeedmg  be  a  temperate  and  discteet  man,  and  assured  to  your 
Majesty  s  sen  ice  If  your  Majesty  without  too  much  liacshness, 
can  continue  the  place  within  youi  own  servants,  it  is  best.  If 
not  the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  is  likely  to  fall  (which  is 
Coventry)  I  hold  doubtful  for  youi  service;  not  but  that  he  is  a 
well  learned  and  an  honest  man  ;  but  he  hath  been,  as  it  were, 
bred  by  Lord  Coke,  and  seasoned  in  his  ways."* 

Montagu  was  appointed  Cliief  Justice  ;  and  Coventry,  contriv- 
ing to  make  it  understood  that,  however  much  he  respected  the 
learning  of  his  old  master,  he  coidd  not  but  lament  his  recent  pop- 
ular courses,  iivas  permitted  lo  succeed  as  Recorder  of  London. 
An  adhesion  to  ancient  friendships,  and  a  recollection  of  beueSts 
receiveti,  do  not  seem  in  those  days  to  iiave  stood  much  in  the 
way  of  [ii-omotion. 

Having  lost  his  first  wife,  who  was  of  an  ancient  Worcester- 
shire family,  he  now  married  ■'  the  widow  of  a  citizen, — lovely, 
young,  rich,  and  of  good  fame."  "  We  may  represent  his  happi- 
ness," says  his  biograplier,  "  in  notliing  more  than  this, — that 
London  had  first  given  him  the  handsel  of  a  place  both  honoura- 
ble and  gainful,  together  with  a  wife  as  loving  as  himself  was  uxo- 
rious, and  of  that  sort  which  are  not  unapUy  styled  housewives; 
so  that  these  two  drew  diversely,  but  in  one  way,  oud  to  one  and 
the  seii'-same  end, — he  in  the  exercise  of  liis  profession — she  in 
the  exercise  of  her  domestic ;  for  they  that  knew  the  discipline  of 
their  house  aver,  that  he  waved  that  care  as  a  contiguous  distrac- 
tion to  his  vocation,  and  left  her  only  as  a  helper  to  manage  that 
charge  which  best  suited  to  her  conversation."t 

*  Bac.  Works,  vi    131, 

t  MS.  Lifo  or  Luril  Coveiitrj  in  tlie  Biilish  Museum. 
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Coveiilry  so  rapidly  got  rid  of  all  suspicion  of  favouring  Sir  E. 
Coke,  that  on  the  I4th  of  March  in  the  following  year  he  was 
made  Solicitor  General ;  and  two  days  after,  going  down  to  The- 
obald's to  he  presented  to  the  King,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

He  was  counsel  for  the  Crown  on  the  trial  of  the  Somersets  for 
the  mnrder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  in  all  the  state  prosecu- 
tions which  followed  for  some  years;  but,  either  from  bis  own  in- 
clination, or  the  jealousy  of  the  King's  Seijeant  and  the  Altoi-ney 
Genetal,  he  did  not  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  any  of  them.  Never- 
theless he  managed  not  only  to  enjoy  favour  while  Lord  Bacon 
was  Chancellor,  but,  on  the  disgrace  of  that  great  p  iflsn 
statesman,  in  which  Yelverton  the  Attorney  General     '-'^'    '  ' 

shared,  to  intrigue  himself  into  the  office  of  Attorney  General. 

His  great  object  was  qnietly  to  nurse  his  fortnne.  JEIe  devoted 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  and  to  gaining 
the  good  graces  of  all  those  who  might  serve  him.  He  not  only 
cultivated  Buckingham  assiduously,  but  sujiported  the  new  Lord 
Keeper  Williams  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  tried  to  veil  his 
deficiencies  in  legal  acquirements,  till  iE  was  evidence  that  tire 
Bishop's  official  career  was  dmwing  to  a  close.  The  Great  Seal 
being  then  ivithin  his  own  grasp,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  too 
much  to  have  expected  that  he  should  not,  by  a  few  winks  and 
shrngs,  and  stories  of  the  Welshman's  towering  passions  and  ludi- 
crous blunders,  seek  to  precipitate  his  fall. 

The  only  public  prosecution  I  find  hini  conducting  while  At- 
torney General,  was  that  against  Edward  Floyde,  for  slandering  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  This  case  has  been  grossly  misre- 
presented or  misunderstood,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
explain  it.  It  has  been  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  abusive 
exercise  of  parliamentary  privilege,  whereas  it  Tvas  an  instance  of 
parliamentary  impeachment.  Floyde,  a  Cathohe  barrister,  having 
said,  "I  have  heard  that  Prague  is  taken;  and  Goodman  Palsgrave, 
and  Goodwife  Palsgrave,  have  taken  to  their  heels  and  run  away, 
and,  as  I  have  heard,  Goodwife  Palsgrave  is  taken  prisoner,"— 
the  Protestant  zeal  of  the  country  was  very  much  excited,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  powers  were  as  yet  very  undefined, 
took  the  case  up  as  a  fit  subject  of  impeachment,  and  contended 
that  they  had  judicial  criminal  jurisdiction  as  much  as  the  Lords. 
They  never  pretended  that  any  oiFence  had  been  given  to  their 
body,  or  to  any  member  of  it;  but  they  alleged  that  a  public  crime 
had  been  committed,  of  which  they  had  cognisance.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly "impeached  before  the  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
■serabled,"  and  the  words  being  proved,  a  heavy  sentence  was  pass- 
ed upon  him.  He  appealed  to  the  King,  wJio  next  morning  sent 
to  the  Commons  to  inquire  on  what  precedents  they  gi-ounded 
their  claim  to  judge  oiFences  which  did  not  concern  their  privileges, 
and  by  what  reasoning  it  could  be  shown,  that  a  court  which  did 
not  receive  evidence  upon  oath,  could  justly  condemn  a  prisoner 
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who  asserted  his  innocence.  This  led  to  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  Lofds  contending  that  their  judicature  was 
trenched  upon,  —  and  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  finding  that 
this  new  pretension  could  not  lie  supported,  it  was  agreed  that 
Floyde  shonld  lie  impeached  before  the  Lords,  —  an  entry  heing 
made  iii  the  Journals  to  soften  the  defeat,  "  that  his  trial  liefore  the 
Commons  should  not  prejudice  the  riglits  of  either  House." 

Coventry  now  conducted  the  prosecution  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  as  Attorney  General,  but  as  manager  for  the 
Commons.  He  slated  tlie  case  with  moderation,  and  proved  it  by 
certain  written  depositions  which  he  read.  The  defendant  having 
been  heard,  he  was  found  guilty,  neirdne  dissentieTite. 

Coventry  tlien  came  to  the  clerk's  table,  and  recapitulating  his 
offence,  prayed  jndgment  against  him,  whereupon  sentence  wns 
pronounced,  "That  he  shoidd  be  incapable  to  bear  arms  as  a 
gentleman, — tlmt  he  should  ever  be  held  infamous,  and  his  testi- 
mony not  taken  in  any  court  or  cause, — that  he  should  be  set  on 
a  horse's  back  at  Westminster  Hall,  with  his  face  to  tlie  horse's 
tail,  and  holding  the  tad  in  his  hands,  with  papers  on  his  head  and 
breast  declaring  his  offence, — that  lie  should  ride  to  the  pilloiy  in 
Cheapside,  tliere  to  stand  two  hours  on  the  pillory,  and  be  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  K., — that  he  should  on  a  subse- 
quent day  be  whipped  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster  Hall,  at  the 
cart's  faU,  and  then  stand  on  the  pillory  there  two  hours,  —  that  he 
should  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  500f/,,  —  and  that  he  should  he  im- 
priaoued  in  Newgate  during  life."  So  shocked  w^ere  the  Lords 
themselves  with  this  inhuman  punishment,  that  they  made  a  stand- 
ing order,  "  That  in  future  when  npon  any  person  prosecuted  lie- 
fore  the  House  being  found  guilty,  judgment  shall  not  be  given  till 
a  future  day,  that  time  may  be  taken  to  consider  thereof,"  Still 
upon  this  occasion,  the  Lords  were  acting  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  of  trying  Commoners  foe  misderaeanourM  on  the  accusation 
of  the  Commons,  and  there  is  uo  pretence  for  citing  the  case  to 
throw  odium  upon  parliamentary  privilege.* 

Buckingham  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Williams  as  Lord 
Keeper  in  the  latter  end  of  James's  reign,  but  held  the  Crown  in 
his  pocket  on  the  accession  of  "  Baby  Charles."  Sir  Henry  Ho- 
bart,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  was  first 
thought  of  for  the  Great  Seal,  having  shown  some  symptoms  of 
independence,  the  dictator  resolved  to  give  it  to  the  discreet  Cov- 
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entry,  on  -wliom  he  tht)iight  he  miglit  implicilly  re]y.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  him  an  offer  "  to  step  in'o  the  shoes  of  my  Lord  of 
Lincoln," — giving  iiim  litne  lo  consider  of  it.  Mr.  AUorney  re- 
turned an  answer,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  had  imdergone  a 
sharp  conflict  and  perplexity  of  thoughts  in  measuring  his  fitness 
for  such  promotion,  but  concludes  by  expressing  the  dutiful  reso- 
lution, "to  lay  himself  in  all  humility  and  submission  at  the  feet 
of  his  Sovereign,  to  dispose  of  him  as  should  seem  best  to  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  goodness,"  which,  says  he,  "if  itbe  that 
way  as  your  Grace  told  me  his  Highness  did  incline,  I  shall  dnti- 
fully  obey,  and  faithfully  undergo  it,  my  hope  being  that  God  and 
the  Kings  Majesty  will  bear  with  my  infirmities,  and  accept  my 
true  heart  and  willing  endeavour." 

Before  bis  formal  appointment,  when  his  approaching  elevation 
was  known,  Lord  Bacon,  now  living  in  retirement  in  his  chambers 
in  Gray's  Inn,  applied  to  him  to  provide  for  an  old  dependant  who 
had  been  cast  away  like  his  master,  and  was  now  in  great  straits. 
His  refusal  is  unfeeling  and  discreditable.  After  adverting  to 
Bacon's  pohte  compliment  on  his  appoiniment,  and  declaring  "  his 
nnuptness  to  sogreatanemployment.Dolhinglheless  his  submission 
to  stand  in  that  station  where  his  Majesty  will  have  him,"  he  says, 
— "  as-  for  the  request  you  mEike  for  your  servant,  though  I  protest 
I  am  not  yet  engaged  by  promise  to  any,  because  I  held  it  too 
much  boldness  towards  my  Master,  and  discourtesy  towards  my 
Lord  Keeper,  to  dispose  of  places  while  he  had  the  Seal;  yet  in 
respect  I  have  some  servants,  and  some  of  my  kiudred  apt  for  the 
place  you  speak  of,  and  have  been  already  so  mucli  importuned  by 
noble  persons  when  I  lately  was  with  hia  Majesty  at  Salisbury,  as 
it  will  be  hard  for  me  to  give  them  all  denial ;  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  how  I  am  able  to  accommodate  your  servant;  though  for 
yonr  sake,  and  in  respect  of  the  former  knowledge  myself  Have 
had  of  the  merit  and  worth  of  the  gentleman,  1  should  he  most 
ready  and  wilhng  to  perform  your  desire,  if  it  were  in  my  power." 
How  different  from  this  heartless  civUity  would  have  been  his  re- 
ply to  a  worthless  courtier  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favour  ! 

The  new  Lord  Keeper  was  appointed  by  patent,  whereby  he  was 
empowered  "  (o  hear,  examine,  and  deiermiue  such  causes,  mat- 
ters, and  suits  as  shall  happen  to  be,  as  well  in  the  Chanceiy  as, 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  hke  as  the  Chancellor  of  England  might  and 
was  accustomed  to  do."  The  Close  Eoll  of  this  year  is  lost,  and 
I  find  no  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  to  him  by  the 
King,  or  of  liis  installation. 

He  set  to  work  very  assiduously  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
there  were  many  re-hearings  before  him, — as  he  was  considered 
an  accomphshed  Equity  lawyer,  and  so  little  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  the  skill  of  his  right  reverend  predecessor.  He  is  said 
to  have  behaved  with  great  moderation,  always  speaking  of  Wil- 
liams respectfully,  reversing  as  seldom  as    possible,,  and   under 
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colour  of  florae  fresh  evidence,  or  of  some  ne'w  point  being  taken 
before  him. 

"  At  his  first  accession  to  the  Seal  he  found  200  canses  in  the 
paper  ready  for  hearing,  all  which  (with  such  aa  fell  in  the  way) 
he  determined  within  the  year,  so  that  the  clients  of  the  Court  did 
not  languish  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  their  causes."* 

But  although  he  was  aUowed  to  be  an  ab!e  Judge,  it  is  plain 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courf,  was  still  in  a  very  uoRettled  state. 
We  have  a  report  of  one  of  the  earliest  cases  before  him,  showing 
that,  while  he  decided  legal  rights  himself, — when  difficult  ques- 
tions of  equity  arose,  he  sent  a  case  to  the  common-law  Judges. t 
A  commission  was  issued  to  Sir  Julius  Ctesar,  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  and  others,  to  assist  him  in  bearing  causes;  but,  unless  at 
the  commencement  of  his  judicial  career,  he  had  no  distraction 
from  parliaments,  and  he  himself  did  the  gi*eat  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court. 

fpEB  6  16261  In  his  second  term  he  took  his  place  on  the  wool- 
^  ■',■■'  sack  and  was  obliged  to  watch  over  a  short  but 
stormy  session.* 

One  reason  of  Charles  I.'s  dislike  of  parliaments  may  have  been 
his  repugnance  to  speaking  in  public,  from  the  hesitation  in  his 
utterance.  At  the  opening  of  his  second  parliament,  he  merely 
said  that  he  liated  long  speeches,  and  was  not  a  very  good  hand 
at  speaking,  and  therefcre  he  meant  to  bring  in  the  old  custom 
which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  used,  that  my  Lord  Keeper 
should  explain  the  royal  will. 

The  Lord  Keeper,  going  through  the  usual  form  of  conferring 
with  the  King,  as  if  taking  instructions  from  him  at  the  moment, 
then  made  a  long  and  elaborate  oration.  The  practice  of  taking 
a  text  of  Scripture  for  a  therae,  which  we  have  so  often  nolieed, 
had  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  and,  I  believe,  was  never  adopted 
by  lay  Chancellors.  Coventry,  having  dwelt  much  upon  the  use 
of  parliaments,  proceeded  to  an  etilogium  on  the  neiv  Sovereign, 
"  who  doth  strive  whether  he  should  be  accounted  niajor  or  meUor, 
a  greater  King  or  a  better  man,"  justly  complimenting  him  on  "hia 
daily  and  unwearied  access  to  this  House  before  his  access  to  the 
Crown,  and  his  gracious  readiness  in  all  conferences  of  impor- 
tance."i  Then  came  a  declaration  of  his  Majesty's  good  inten- 
tions during  his  future  reign.    "  For  his  Majesty  doth  consider  that 

•  MS.  Life  of  Lord  Cuventrio  in  the  Brilish  Muacnm. 

t  Seo  Farmer  v.  Comjilon,  Chsncery  Re]-orlB  in  reign  of  Charles  I.,  p.  1. 

J  At  this  time  tliB  juilirial  and  political  dnliea  of  iho  Lord  Clianccllor  clashed 
much,  for  the  Court  of  Clianccry  and  the  House  of  Lords  both  met  puncrnall;  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Coinmona  fiBsembled  at  the  bbxho  liQar, — never 
sitting  Inler  than  tvrelve,  and  giving  the  aAernoon  to  cammictec!!. 

f  NotviChstHnding  the  errors  into  which  Chsi'ks  tvas  led  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  it  ia  impowibie  not  to  admire  hia  amiable  and  praiscworlhy  demeanor  dur- 
ing his  lather's  lifttimo.  The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  show  ihiit  he  was 
constant  in  liis  attenduuce  thsic,  and  he  seems  to  hnve  been  ever  ansious  lo  qniel 
ftll  disputes,  and  to  do  n  good  turn  lo  every  body. 
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the  royal  tliroBe  on  which  God,  out  ot  his  mercy  to  us  hath  set 
liini,  is  the  foimtaiii  of  all  justice,  and  that  good  laws  are  the 
streams  and  rills  by  w^hich  the  benefit  and  use  of  this  fountain  is 
dispersed  to  his  people.  And  it  is  his  Majesty's  care  and  study 
that  his  people  may  see,  with  comfort  and  joy  of  heart,  that  this 
fountain  is  not  dry."* 

Coventi-y  was  not  yet  a  Peer,  and  he  acted  only  as  a  Speaker 
in  putting  the  question,  without  taking  a  share  in  the  debates  ; 
but  he  must  be  considered  responsible  for  the  measures  of  the 
government  as  fai-  as  law  was  concerned,  and  they  were  very  un- 
fortunate. The  Commons  were  incensed  by  the  trick  of  trying  to 
disqualify  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  several  of  the  popular  leaders, 
by  nominating  them  Sherifis  of  their  counties. t 

The  same  policy  was  pursued,  with  the  like  effect,  in  the  Upper 
House.  Buckingham,  dreadiiig  the  disclosures  which  might  be 
made  respecting  his  Spanish  negotiations  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  a 
writ  of  summons  was  not  sent  to  that  nobleman ;  and  on  this  be- 
ing complained  of  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  the  Lord  Keeper  ac- 
companied the  writ  with  a  mandate,  that  "  his  Lordship's  personal 
attendance  should  be  forborne."  Bristol  insisting  on  bis  right  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  Peer,  the  Attorney  General  was  directed  to  ex- 
hibit articles  of  impeachment  against  him  for  high  treason,  and  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  But  these  violeal  proceedings  only 
irritated  both  Houses  the  more.  The  Commons  impeached  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  Lords  showed  no  disinclination  to  listen  to  the 
charges  against  him.  Notwithstanding  an  urgent  letter  of  the 
King  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  hasten  the 
.supply,  they  there  talked  only  of  grievances  ;  and  Clement  Coke, 
Sir  Edward's  eldest  son,  said,  "  it  was  better  to  die  by  an  enemy 
than  to  suffer  at  home." 

By  the  Lord  Keeper's  advice  both  Houses  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  King  at  Whitehall, — when  the  King  gently,  and  the 
Lord  Keeper  bitterly,  reproached  them  for  their  refractory  conduct. 
The  latter  was  porticuhirly  severe  upon  the  Commons  for  the  lan- 
guage they  had  permitted  Clement  Coke  to  hold  among  them, — 
dwelt  upon  their  unfounded  charges  against  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,— and  went  through  all  their  proceedings  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  which,  he  said  showed  an  entire  for- 
getfulness  of  duty.J     The  King,  at  parting,  no  doubt  prompted 

*  2  Pari.  Hist.  39. 

t  I  have  oflen  thought  that  it  must  have  been  an  amnBing  spectacle  at  the  Bucks 
ugsizos,  to  Bee  the  great  Ex-chief  Justice  wilb  hia  wfiite  wand  allendlng  the  Judges, 
who  mnat  have  found  it  ver^  convenient,  if  they  weiB  puzzled  by  anj  point  of  Taw 
tvhicb  arose,  ^i  take- (be  opinion  upon  jt  of  the  High  Sheriff. 

J  One  complaiat  which  he  makes  shows  bow  searching  the  inqairies  were  which 
the  popular  leaders  wore  now  disposed  to  institute,  and  nxcuaes  the  warrants  of 
Secretaries  of  State  to  open  letters  at  the  Post  OfEce.  "  Youc  committees  have 
presumed  to  examine  tlie  letters  of  secretaries  of  state,  nay  bis  own  (the  Kings) 
and  sent  a  general  warrant  to  his  signet  office,  and  commanded  bis  officers  not  only 
to  produce  and  show  the  record^  but  (heir  bool^s  and  private  notes  which  thej 

vol..   II.  36 
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by  Coventry,  plainly  intimated  to  them  that,  as  parliaments  were 
altogether  in  his  power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution,  if 
they  were  not  more  submissire  he  must  govern  without  them.* 

A  ciirions  constitutional  question  orose  a  few  days  after,  which 
very  much  perplexed  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  remains  to  this  day 
undetermined.  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  his  defence,  relied  upon 
communications  which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  King 
when  Prince  at  Madrid,  and  to  prove  these  proposed  to  call  the 
King  himself  as  a  witness.  The  Lord  Keeper  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  examined  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  an  oath,  or  without  an  oath,  as  he  is  the  fountain 
of  justice,  and  since  no  wrong  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  without  temporal  sanction.  On  the  other  side 
they  pointed  out  the  hardship  of  an  innocent  man  being  deprived 
of  his  defence  by  the  heir  to  tho  crown  becoming  King,  and  urged 
that  substantial  justice  ought  to  be  paramount  to  all  technical 
rules. 

A  proposal  was  made  which  could  not  be  resisted,  that  the 
Judges  should  be  consulted, — and  two  questions  were  propounded 
for  their  consideration  :  1.  "  Whether,  in  case  of  treason  or  felony, 
the  King's  testimony  was  to  be  admitted  or  not  ? "  2.  "  Whether 
words  spoken  to  the  Prince,  who  is  after  King,  makes  any  altera- 
tion in  this  case?"  But  when  the  Judges  met  on  a  subsequent 
day,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  declared  that  his  Majesty,  by  his  At- 
torney General,  had  informed  them  that,  "  not  being  able  to  dis- 
cern the  consequence  which  might  happen  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
crown  from  these  general  questions,  his  pleasure  was  that  they 
should  forbear  to  give  an  answer  thereto.'  + 

The  Lord  Keeper  further  increased  the  irritation  in  the  Lords 
by  committing  to  the  Tower  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  Marshal, 
for  marrying,  without  the  King's  eonaent,  his  son  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Lgimo£'atlfea''tS'thrK'farfamily.  The  Lords  voted 
his  imprisonment  pending  the  session  an  infringement  of  their 
privileges,  and  refused  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  he  was 
restored  to  liberty.     This  interposition  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 

made  for  his  Majesty's  servLce,  This  his  Majesty  holds  as  insufforable  ae  it  was  in 
Tormcr  times  nausua]." 

*  a  Pdrl.  HiBt.  60. 

t  [  humbly  apprehend  tliat  the  Sovereign,  if  so  pleased,  might  be  exftmined  as 
a  witness  in  any  case  civil  or  criminal,  bat  mast  be  sworn,  although  (iieve  would 
be  no  temporal  sanction  lo  the  oath. — See  'i  Rot.  Ab,  686.  "  Kina  James  1.  yield- 
ed testimony  in  many  things  in  the  Conntoss  of  Exeter's  case ;'  whether  sworn 
does  not  appear.— Buds-  Treatise  on  Star  Chamber,  2  Coll.  Jut.  206.  The  simple  cer- 
tiScalB  of  King  James  I.  as  lo  what  had  passed  in  his  hearing  was  received  as  evi- 
dence in  the  Court  of  Chancery,— -lii^j  v.  Clifford,  Hob.  21S.  Bnt  Willis,  C.  B. 
stated  that  \a  every  other  case  the  King's  certificate  bad  been  refused  — Omkhmd 
T.  Barker,  Willis,  5B0,  In  the  B«rkely  Peerage  case  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1811,  there  was  an  intention  of  CfllHng  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  I  believe  the  general  opinion  was  that  ha  might  hive  been  examined,  bat 
no!  withont  being  sworn. 
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Court,  as  he  held  five  proxies,  which  he  was  resolved  to  use  in 
favour  of  Bristol  and  against  Buckingham. 

Seeing  that  a,li  threats  arid  violent  measures  were  unavailing  to 
sway  the  parliament,  the  usual  resolution  of  the  Stuarts  under 
such  cireumstanees  was  taken— of  an  abrupt  dissolution.  The 
Lords  so  far  sympathised  with  the  Commons,  that,  hearing  of  what 
was  intended,  they  petitioned  the  King  for  a  short    r  icooi 

delay.     His  answer,  the  Lord  Keeper  being  at  his    l*'  ^'  ^'^^^■i 
elbow,  was,  "  No,  not  one  minute."* 

Angry  recriminatioua  were  circulated  through  the  country,  un- 
der the  titles  of  "  The  King's  Keasona  for  dissolving  Parliament," 
and  "  The  intended  Remonstrance  of  the  Commons."  The  Earls 
of  Bristol  and  Arundel,  with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  Commons, 
were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  King  in  Council.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  commit  in  the  King's  name,  without  specifying 
any  offence ;  and  if  it  had  succeeded,  "  Lettres  de  cachet"  would 
have  been  estabUshed  in  England. 

But  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Exchequer  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions  during  the  seventeenth  century,  proved  the  safe- 
guard of  our  liberties.  .  Buckingham's  inglorious  expedition  to  the 
Isle  of  Rb6  caused  a  lavish  expenditure,  which  aJl  the  irregular 
modes  of  raising  money  resorted  to  were  unable  to  supply.  The 
Lord  Keeper  was  so  imprudent  as  to  sanction  an  attempt  directly 
to  impose  new  duties  on  merchandise  by  proclamation  ;  but  this  be- 
ing a  palpable  attempt  to  violate  existing  statutes,  and  not  to  evade 
them, — even  the  Judges  declared  it  to  be  illegal.  At  last,  in  the 
beginning  of  1628,  such  was  the  wantof  money,  that  no  expedient 
remained  but  the  calling  of  a  fresh  parliament.  As  a  slight  con- 
cession to  public  opinion,  the  gaols  were  a]l  cleared  of  their  pat- 
riotic inmates  ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  I^ng  was  not  subdued, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  lower  his  pretensions. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  he  said  to  the  two  Houses, — ■ 
"  Should  you  not  do  your  duties  in  contributing  what  .jy-  „  , 

the  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  '  ^^'^^-  -J 
conscience,  use  those  other  means  which  God  hath  put  in  my 
liands  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may  otherwise 
hazard  to  lose ;"  and  the  Lord  Keeper  concluded  a  long  oration 
with  these  words  :  "  Therefore,  so  resolve  of  your  supplies  that 
thvsy  may  be  timely  and  sufficient,  sorting  the  occasion :  your  aid  is 
lost  if  too  little  or  too  late,  and  his  Majesty  is  resolved  that  his 
affairs  cannot  permit  him  to  expect  it  overlong.  This  way  of 
parliamentary  supplies,  as  his  Majesty  hath  told  you,  he  hath 
chosen  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest;  not  because  he  is 
destitute  of  others,  but  because  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  good- 
ness of  his  own  most  gracious  disposition,  and  to  the  desire  and 
weal  of  his  people.  If  this  be  deferred,  necessity  and  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  make  way  for  others.  Remember  his  Majesty's 
admonition;  I  say,  remember  it."t 
*  2  P.irl.  Hist.  103,  t  Rnsh,  i.  477.     2  Pari.  Hist.  221. 
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To  the  intelligence,  moderation,  and  firmness  of  this  parliament 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  liberty  ■we  now  enjoy. 

A  suifieient  aid  being  voted,  but  not  definitively, — the  subject  of 
arbitrary  impris^mgatwas  taken  up  by  the  two  Houses,  and  many 
cSSIgrettfter^rebefd  between  them,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Coke 
displayed  the  fire  of  youth  with  the  wariness  of  age.*  Pym,  in 
spite  of  his  minute  subdivisions,  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  by  his  energy^  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  reputation  which  shone  out  with  such  splendour  in  the 
Long  Parliament.  Wentworth,  still  a  patriot,  showed  what  as- 
cendancy he  could  give  to  whichever  side  he  espoused. 

A  plan  was  laid  to  put  an  end  to  these  discussions  by  ealUng  the 
two  Houses  before  the  King,  and  making  a  declaration  to  them  of 
the  King's  respect  for  liberty.  Accordingly  the  Lord  Keeper,  in 
his  presence,  said,  "  He  holdeth  Magna  Charta,  and  the  other  six 
statutes  insisted  wpon  for  the  subjects'  liberty,  to  be  all  in  force, 
and  assures  yon  that  he  will  maintain  all  his  subjects  in  the  just 
freedom  of  their  persons  and  safety  of  their  estates,  and  that  he 
will  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and 
that  you  shall  tin d  as  much  security  in  his  Majesty's  royal  word 
and  promise  as  in  the  strength  of  any  law  ye  can  make,  so  that 
hereafter  ye  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain." 

The  answer  to  this  speech  was  "  the  Petition  of  Eight,"  Went- 
worth exclaiming,  sarcastically,  "  Never  parhament  trusted  more 
in  the  goodness  of  their  King,  so  far  as  regardeth  ourselves ;  but 
we  are  ambitions  that  his  Majesty's  goodness  may  remain  to  pos- 
terity." A  statutable  recognition  was  required  of  the  illegality  of 
raising  money  in  the  shape  of  loans,  or  by  any  other  contrivance, 
without  the  anthority  of  parliament ;  of  commitments  by  the  King, 
without  stating  a  sufiieient  cause  in  the  warrant ;  of  quartering 
soldiers  in  private  houses ;  and  of  trying  soldiers,  mariners,  and 
their  accomphces,  in  time  of  peace,  by  martial  law. 

Coventry  assisted  in  all  the  shifts  and  contrivances  by  which 
Charles  attempted  to  evade  giving  an  unqualified  assent  to  this 
act,  but  stood  by  his  side,  when  he  at  last,  with  his  own  lips  pro- 
nounced the  w^ords,  "  Soit  droit  fait  come  il  est  desire,"  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  all  present,  followed  by  unbounded  rejoicings 
throughout  the  nation.t 

*  Yet  he  sonieiimas  discoursed  as  if  oom  men  ling:  on  a  section  of  Litileion.  Ho 
eays  thnt  an  Englishman  hstli  and  ouglit  1o  have  a  fee  in  liis  liberty,  ond  not  a  meru 
tenancy  at  will;  "for  no  tenant  at  will  will  sup  poii  ot  improveany  thing,  because  he 
hath  no  certain  estate ;  ergo,  to  make  men  tenants  at  will  of  their  liderfies,  destroys 
a!!  industry  and   endeavours  whalsoeveri  and  so  mucli   for  these  six  principal 


i  ^Ken  ^  -p^.^^^  ^^^  ^^ig^j  ^^^  universality,  f  g  ]  Security, 
From  tlic  indefinituiicsa  of  Ihe  lime,  ^3  (induslry." 
(a  fine.  j 

2  Pari.  Ilisl.  3T*, 
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The  good  understanding,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  for 
the  King,  receiving  very  bad  advice  from  Coventry  and  other 
courtiers,  insisted  on  his  authority  to  levy  tonntige  and  poundage 
by  his  prerogative  alone ;  and  the  Commons  resumed  with  fresh 
ardour  the  impeachment  of  Biickiugham.  To  put  an  end  to  these 
proceedings,  the  King  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  one  morning 
at  nine  o'clock,  without  his  crown  or  his  robes, — the  Peers  like- 
wise being  unrobed.  Mounting  the  throne,  he  ordered  the  Black 
Rod  to  summon  the  Commons,  who  had  met  at  eight,  and  were 
framing  a  remonstrance  to  remind  him  that  by  the  Petition  of 
Eight  he  was  precluded  from  levyiiig  duties  on  merchandise  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  parliament. 

When  they  had  come  to  the  bar  he  made  a  speech,  trying  to 
explain  away  the  Petition  of  Right,  which,  he  said,  he  had  been 
told,  would  not  interfere  with  his  lawful  prerogative ;  and  he  in- 
sisted on  his  inherent  and  hereditary  title  to  tonnage  and  pound- 
age. He  then  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  subsidy  and  other  Bills 
which  had  passed,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  his  orders,  prorogued 
the  parhament.* 

Coventry's  conduct  during  the  session  had  given  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  Court,  that  he  was  now  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Coventry,  of  Ayleshorough,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester, 

A  few  iveeks  after,  his  position  was  considerably  altered  by  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation  ; — 
and,  tiU  the  apostasy  and  rise  of  Wentworth  under  a  new  name, 
which  followed  after  no  long  interval,  he  w^s  himself  the  most  in- 
Huentia!  adviser  of  the  Crown.  Unhappily,  instead  of  checking 
Charles's  arbitrary  propensities,  he  zealously  encouraged  and  abet- 
ted them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  sEime  parliament  re- 
a3sem.bled;  but  all  confidence  in  the  sincerity  .,  „„  iroqI 
of  Charles,  and  the  honesty  or  prudence  of  the     1       ■       '  'J 

Lord  Keeper  and  his  other  ministers,  was  gone,  by  the  disgraceful 
artifice  resorted  to  of  circulating,  as  by  authority,  copies  of  tlie  Pe- 
tition of  Right,  with  the  evasive  answer  to  it  which  had  first  been 
pronounced. 

The  Lord  Keeper  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  the  author 
of  this  proceeding  ;  and  a  direct  attack  was  made  upon  him  along 
with  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  having  decided  in  their 
Courts  that  tonnage  and  poundage  might  be  lawfully  levied  with- 
out an  act  of  parliament.  Charles,  when  it  was  too  late,  tried  to 
conciliate,  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  challenge  tonnage  and 
poundage  as  a  right,  and  that  he  was  wOiing  that  an  act  should 
pass  to  confer  them  upon  him.  The  Commons  threatened  to  pun- 
ish the  officers  who  had  levied  these  duties  unlawfully, — when 
Secretary  Cook  declared  that  the   King  would   not  separate  the 

*  2  pari.  Hist. 
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obedience  of  his  servants  from  his  own  acts,  nor  siiIFer  them  to  be 
punished  foe  executing  his  commanda. 

This  led  to  the  famous   resolutions,  "  that  whosoever  shall  ad- 
IM  2  1     vise  ihe  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,   not  being 

( JVlAsoH  4. 1  gi^j^^g^  ]jy  parliament,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  ene- 
my to  this  kingdom  and  government ;  and  that  whatever  merchant 
or  other  person  shall  pay  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  shall  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of 


Rncli,  the  Speaker,  refusing  to  put  these  resolutions,  and  wish- 
r  fiao  1    ^"S  *^  leave   the    House,   was   forcibly  held  in  the 

[a.  ».  ibdJ.j  chair  tUlthey  were  carried.  Meanwhile  the  King 
was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  these  pro- 
ceedings by  a  dissolution,  and  (the  Lord  Keeper  standing  by  his 
side)  he  ordered  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  summon  the  Com- 
mons to  attend  his  Majesty  at  the  bar  forthwith.  This  officer 
went,  with  the  emblem  of  his  office  in  his  hand,  and  knockedatthe 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  barred  out,  and  obliged 
to  report  on  his  return  that  he  could  not  procure  admittance.  The 
[M  10  1     Captain  of  the  Guard,  in  a  little  time,  was  ordered 

[  AKCH  .J  to  break  the  door  open ;  but  going  for  that  purpose, 
he  found  that  the  Commons  had  adjourned.  On  the  day  of  the 
adjournment  the  King  again  went  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  Ixird  Keeper,  without  asking  the  attendance  of  the  Commons, 
dissolved  the  Parliament 

This  was  the  last  time  that  Coventry  ever  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  for  an  interval  followed  of  near  twelve  years 
without  a  Parliament,  and  before  another  met  he  was  snatched 
away  from  the  impending  troubles. 

A  settled  resolution  was  now  formed  to  establish  despotism  in 
England,  and,  but  for  the  formidable  insurrection  which  broke  out 
in  Scotland,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  scheme  would  have 
succeeded,  and  that  "  parhament"  would  have  been  read  of  in 
our  history  as  an  obsolete  institution,  showing  that  our  ancestors 
were  free.  I  must  consider  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  the  most  cul- 
pable of  the  conspu'ators,  altliough  from  the  waiiness  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  he  has  escaped  the  full 
measure  of  indignation  which  his  conduct  deserved.  Chaj-les 
himself  w^s  an  absolutist /»«?■  mStier  (as  Frederick  the  Great  said 
of  himself),  and,  considering  the  notions  of  Divine  right  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  which  were  assiduously  inculcat- 
ed by  the  ministers  of  religion  around  him,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  after  the  three  attempt  he  had  made  to  hold  parliaments,  his 
conscience  wns  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that,  being  useless 
and  mischievous,  they  might  be  safely  superseded  by  prerogative. 
Laud,  a  narrow-minded  priest,  looked  with  such  horror  upon  the 
Puritans,  that  he  mixed  up  their  love  of  freedom  witli  their  dis- 


»2l'nrl.  Hiat.4 
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like  of  episcopacy,  and  might  excusably  think  that  he  was  pro- 
moting both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  community 
by  assisting  in  obtaining  supreme  power  for  the  pious  Head  of  the 
Church.  Stjufford,  with  great  genius,  had  been  educated  only  as 
a  country  gentleman,  and  passing,  with  the  zeal  of  a  renegade, 
from  the  popular  to  the  prerogative  side,  he  perhaps  incurred  less 
moral  blame  than  if  he  had  been  regularly  trained  iu  a  familiar 
acquaintance  witli  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  coimtry.  Noy, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  Littleton,  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
had  gone  over  along  with  him,  thought  they  were  little  to  blame 
while  they  imitated  the  example  and  received  the  warm  applauses 
of  the  head  of  their  profession, — a  Peer  of  parHament  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Great  Seal.  Lord  Coventry  had  not  even  the  poor 
apology  set  up  for  Ijord  Bacon,  that  he  was  acting  luider  the  un- 
controllable influence  of  an  imperious  minister.  After  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  Charles  thought  for  himself,  and  was  open  to  any 
advice  that  might  be  offered  to  him  by  any  of  his  counseUors. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Coventry  might  have  inter- 
posed effectively  to  deprecate  the  unconstitutional,  illegal,  cruel, 
ani  oppressive  measm^es  which,  were  now  resorted  to  ;  iDut,  in- 
stead of  this,  in  a  cool,  quiet,  and  cunning  manner  he  suggested 
them,  lie  executed  them  and  he  defended  them  Thinking  that 
the  time  of  letnbutiou  might  possibly  arrive  he  studied  as  fai  as 
he  inukl  to  T void  the    appeiran^e  of  tikmif  a  prominent   part  at 


might  hiiL  loadL  liim  bt     LlcbiatL  I  is  muthti  hi  hUiLii 

As  boon  IS  pailiament  ■was  dissolved  the  popular  ieadeia  of  the 
House  ot  Commons  were  summoned  before  the  Council  and  be- 
ing exammed  by  the  Lord  Keeper  lespectmg  then  couduct  B.t  the 
Lonctusion  of  the  session — p-utiuulaily  m  keeping  the  fepeakei  in 
ilie  chair  and  foieing  hiin  to  put  the  CLuestion  on  the  resolution 
igainst  taxing  without  the  autlionty  of  paiUament — they  were  all 
L-ommitted  to  prison  by  wiriants  which  did  not  express  the  cause 
of  commitment  The  legality  of  such  warrants  had  been  denied ; 
and  if  tliey  could  be  established,  a  great  step  was  gained,  fol 
thereafter  na  redress  could  be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordina- 
ry legal  tribunals. 

Some  apprehension  was  entertained  respecting  the  firmness  of 
Sir  Randolph  Crew,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
a  very  learned  lawyer,  who  had  gone  considerable  lengths  in  sup- 
porting the  measures  of  the  Government,  hut  was  supposed  not  to 
be  entirely  free  from  principle,  or  the  dread  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  diere  should  ever  be  another  parliament.  He  was  there- 
fore unceremoniously  dismissed  from  his  office  by  the  Lord  Keep- 
er, and  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  in  whom  the  event  showed  that  entire 
confidence  was  rightly  placed,  was  appointed  his  s 
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The  Lord  Keeper  then  directed  certain  questions  to  be  put  to 
the  Judges,  with  the  view  of  for  ever  extinguishing  freedom  of 
speech  in  parhameiit,  and  subjecting  refractory  members  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Judges  for  their  words  and  conduct  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  These  venerable  sages,  who  it  is 
contended  ought  constitutionally  to  have  been  considered  the  ar-, 
biters  of  parliamentary  privileges,  unanimously  returned  for  an- 
swer, "  that  freedom  of  speech  only  extends  to  things  debated  in 
parliament  in  a  parUmneniary  course,  and  that  a  parliament  man, 
committing  an  otTence  against  the  King  or  Council  in  parliament, 
not  in  a  parliament  way,  may  be  punished  for  it  after  the  parlia- 
ment ended ;  for  the  parliament  shall  not  give  privilege  to  any  one 
contra  morem  pai-Uamentadv/m  exceeding  the  bounds  of  hia  place 
and  duty," — whereof  the  Courts  were  necessarily  to  be  the  sole 
judges.* 

Writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  sued  out  in  vain,  and  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  others  were  convicted  and  sentenced  for  what  they  had 
done  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  writ  of  error  could  then  be 
brought,  as  parHament  was  not  allowed  to  sit ;  but  the  judgment 
was  reversed  after  the  death  of  Lord  Coventry  and  many  years 
after  the  defendants  had  suflered  the  punishment  so  unjustly  in- 
ilicted  upon  them.f 

Li  Chambers's  case,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  supposed  to  show 
commendable  moderation  for  those  times.  The  defendant,  an 
eminent  Turkey  merchant,  being  required  to  pay  exorbitant  duties 
on  goods  not  imposed  by  parliament,  had  the  temerity  to  say  that 
"  merchants  stre  in  no  part  of  the  w^orld  so  screwed  as  in  England, 
and  that  in  Turkey  they  had  more  encouragement."  Being  prose- 
cuted for  this  seditious  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber,  he  ivas  of 
course  found  guilty,  and  Laud  and  several  others  were  for  fining  him 
3000/, ;  but  the  Lord  Keeper  mildly  proposed  1500?.,  and  the  fine 
was  at  last  fixed  at  2000?.,  the  defendant  like'wise  being  ordered  to 
read  an  acknowledgment  of  his  great  ofience,  dictated  by  the  At- 
torney General.:^ 

in  the  next  case,  w^hich  was  a  prosecution  against  Dr.  Alexan- 
r  I  rto  1    ^^^  Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine,  for  slandering  prelacy, 

'   ■     ■  'J    there  was  no  division  of  opinion,  and  the  Lord  Keep- 

er pronounced  sentence  in  which  aU  concurred,  "  that  the  defen- 
dant should  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  during  life, — should  be 
fined  10,000/., — and  after  being  degraded  from  holy  orders  by  the 
H^h  Commissioners,  should  be  set  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster, 
— should  there  be  whipt, — should  after  being  whipt  again  be  set 
in  the  pillory, — should  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  oif, — should  have 

*  Ii  shonia  however  be  recollected  to  the  creillt  of  ttie  Judges,  that  tho  year  be- 
fore, in  Feltoii's  case,  there  being  abundnnl  evidence  to  convict  him,  and  neither 
the  King,  the  Lord  Keeper,  nor  the  Attorney  General  pressing  them  for  a  contrary 
opinion,  "they  agreed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  tho  rack,  for  no  sacii 
punishment  ia  known  or  allowed  by  our  law."— 3  St.  Tr.  371. 

t  3  St,  Tr.  331.  t  Ibi<l.  880. 
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his  nose  slit, — should  be  braaded  in  the  face  with  a  double  S.  S. 
for  a  Sower  of  Sedition, — should  afterwards  be  set  in  the  pillory 
in  Cheapside  and  there  whipt,  and  after  being  whipt  be  again  set 
in  the  pillory,  and  have  his  other  ear  cut  off"* 

A  book  was  now  industriously  circulated,  entitled  "  A  pvoposi- 
tion  for  his  Majesty's  Service  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of  Par- 
liaments," recommending  that  after  the  fashion  of  France  and 
other  Continental  states,  all  the  towns  in  England    ,  ifinl 

should  be  fortified  and  garrisoned ;  that  all  highways    '^'  °'  '^ 

should  lead  throngh  these  towns ;  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  them  without  a  passport,  showing  whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  was  going,  and  that  the  gates  be  shut  all  night,  the 
keys  being  kept  by  the  Mayor  or  Governor ;  that  innkeepers  be 
required  to  deliver  in  the  names  of  all  strangere  who  come  to 
their  houses;  that  the  ruined  castles  to  be  found  near  most  cities 
should  be  repaired,  bulwarks  and  ramparts  for  ordnance  being  ad- 
ded according  to  the  rules  of  fortification ;  that  an  oath  should  be 
required,  acknowledging  that  the  King  is  as  absolute  as  any  other 
Christian  Prince,  and  may  by  proclamation  either  make  or  reverse 
laws  without  consent  of  parliament ;  that  the  example  of  Louis' 
XL  should  be  followed,  who  found  the  like  opposition  from  pop- 
ular assemblies,  and  effectually  suppressed  them  ;  that  instead  of 
j^arliamentary  subsidies,  a  tax,  to  be  called  "  a  decimation,"  should 
bo  imposed  by  the  King,  importing  the  tenth  of  all  subjects'  es- 
tates to  be  paid  as  a  yearly  rent  to  their  Prince  ;  that  (he  monop- 
oly of  the  sale  of  salt  should  be  assumed  by  the  King,  as  in  foreign 
countries  ;  that  SI.  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  property  in  Utiga- 
tion  be  demanded  by  the  Cro'wn,  and  for  recompence  thereof  to- 
limit  all  lawyers'  fees  and  gottings  (so  excessive  in  England), 
whereby  the  subject  should  save  more  in  fees  and  charges  than 
he  would  give  in  this  new  gabella,  reckoned  to  bring  in  SO.OOOi 
a  year;  that  there  should  likewise  be  imposed  a  gabella,  as  in 
Tuscany,  on  all  cattle,  horses,  fleah,  fish,  and  other  victuals,  bread 
excepted ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  King  should  strictly  enforce  the 
keeping  of  fast  days,  granting  a  dispensation  to  those  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  which  it  was  calculated  would  yield  100,000/.  a  year, 
W'ithout  any  disgust,  because  it  would  be  every  one's  choice  to  give 
it  or  no.  Thus  was  the  King  of  England  for  ever  after  to  he  pow- 
erful, rich,  and  independent,  and  without  distraction  to  exercise  a 
paternal  rule  over  his  dutiful  and  loving  subjects ! 

But  the  scheme  caused  much  scandal,  being  considered  a  plain 
proof  that  the  King  was  avowedly  aicning  at  despotic  sway,  and  it 
excited  such  dangerous  discontents,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  thought 

*  Laud's  Journal  sliowa  that  this  aentencfl  was  rigovoasly  onrried  ii 
Al'cer  minnlely  describing'  the  puniahnient  (it  Westminaler,  he  snya,  "  on  ll 
sovennight  hia  sores  upon  hia  bauk,  esr,  tioae,  aad  face  l>cing  nol  cnred, 
whipt  a^nin  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapsidf,  and  thaic  hud  tlie  remainder  of  his  si 
I'Kei'uted  upon  him  hy  oulling  oif  the  otiier  ear,  slitting  the  otliev  aide  of  th 
■■ind  branding  the  other  cheek." 
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the  discreet  course  would  be  fo  disclaim  it,  and  to  institute  a  sham 
prosecution  against  some  who  had  read  the  book,  which  the  Court 
had  at  first  warmly  patronised.  Accordingly,  an  information  in  the 
Star  Chamber  was  filed  against  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  John  Selden,  Esquire,  Oliver  St.  John, 
Esquire,  and  several  other  patriots,  for  publishing  a  seditions  writ- 
ing, entitled  "  A  Proposition  for  his  Majesty's  Service  to  bridle  the 
Impertineoey  of  Parliaments." 

However,  when  this  case  was  coming  to  a  hearing,  the  Lord 
Keeper  declared  in  the  Star  Chamber  that  the  King,  in  respect  of 
the  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  his  son*  had  ordered  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  stopped,  and  the  defendants  to  be  discharged ;  yet  to 
mark  his  dislike  of  such  advice,  commanded  the  writing  to  be 
-bnrned  as  seditious  and  seandalous.t 

But  the  scheme  was  in  reality  highly  agi-eeable  to  the  Court, 
and  was  steadily  acted  upon.  Not  only  were  tonnage  and  pound- 
age siill  levied  without  authority  of  parliament,  but  the  duty  on 
goods  imported  was  from  time  to  time  increased  by  the  Council, 
and  extended  to  new  commodities.  Anew  stamp  duty  was  im- 
posed upon  cards.  To  accustom  the  people  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate,  proclamations  were  issued  from  time  to  time  respecting 
subjects  connected  with  trade,  the  public  health,  and  supposed 
public  convenience,  and  these  were  enforced  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
— with  the  intention,  that  breaches  of  them  should  by-and-by  be 
punished  by  indictment  in  the  Courts  of  common  law,  and  that,  by 
degrees,  a  proclamation  might  in  all  respects  be  considered  equiv- 
alent to  an  act  of  parliament-t 

If  persons,  to  escape  from  these  oppressions,  wished  to  seek 
refuge  in  another  hemisphere,  they  were  restrained  from  emigrat- 
ing, by  proclamation,  Thiis  was  the  ship  stopped  that  was  to 
have  carried  to  New  England,  Cromwell,  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
Hazehig :  and  a  violation  of  the  law  which,  being  compared  with 
others,  was  considered  so  sliglit  as  not  to  be  much  regarded  at  the 
time,  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  state.} 

Not  more  respect  was  paid  to  private  property  than  to  public 
rights,  as  many  shops  and  houses  were  pulled  ilown,  by  order  in 
Council,  fo  make  way  for  supposed  improvements  in  the  city  of 
London,  such  compensation  being  made  to  the  owners  as  an 
agent  of  Government  chose  to  fix.lj 

*  Chfltles  IL  born  May  20.  1630.  t  3St.  Tr.  887. 

t  Tliase  proclamations  prohibited  the  importation  of  certain  comioodities,  rena- 
med the  morte  of  carrying  on  maoufaclures  at  home,  iixeit  the  prices  of  marltewble 
goods,  forbade  the  erection  of  honsea  in  London,  and  enforced  rasidenca  in  the 
country.  For  disolyedionce  of  Ihis  laaE  proclamation,  167  persons  were  proseenleil 
in  one  year.  One  Hillyard  was  fined  600Of  for  selling  saltpetre  contrary  to  proclft- 
amtion.—Rus/iiwith,  ii.  144. 

i  Rash.  ii.  409.  418. 

II  Mr.  Hume  defends  or  palliates  iliese  illegal  Bctsbyobsuvving  that,  as  pirliameiit 
did  not  meel,  they  ivere  noceasary,  thereby  making  the  unconstitutional  disuse  of 
parlianienta  the  excuse  for  the  n-'sumplion  of  legislative  power  by  the  Crown.— 
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3  Lord^Kee^er^^s  in^  a  more   special  manner  answerable 


foi  the  rev^;;or^n^lirs7'"'lncirfrcf  violation  of  tbe  statute 
law,  he  passed  many  pSKHts  under  the  Great  Seal  for  the  exclu- 
sive mannfacture  and  vending  of  soap,  leather,  salt,  and  other 
commodities,  without  any  pretence  of  invention  or  improvement, 
— merely  in  respect  of  the  iarge  sums  that  were  given  for  the  > 
grants.  A  parliament  was  talked  of  to  redress  these  grievajices ; 
but,  to  drive  the  people  to  despair,  a  proclamation  came  out, 
countersigned  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  wherein  lire  King  reciting  the 
late  abuses  in  parliament,  declared  that  "he  would  consider  it 
presiunption  for  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  calling 
that  assernbly," — so  that  a  petition  for  a  parliament  would  after- 
wards bave  been  prosecuted  as  a  seditious  libei. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was,  for  a  short  time,  diverted  from 
these  measures  by  the  trial,  before  Lord  Coventry,     ■  ,„    . 

as  Lord  High  Steward,  and  hia  Peers,  of  Lord  Aud-     I-*'  °'  '' 

ley,  Earl  of  Castlebaven,  in  Ireland,  for  assisting  in  committing  a 
rape  on  bis  wife,  and  for  other  abominable  oiFences.  Tbe  custom 
was  still  kept  up  of  previotisly  taking  tbe  opinion  of  tlie  Judges 
on  any  points  likely  to  arise  in  a  criminal  case,  even  though  not 
of  a  political  nature  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  for  the  guidance  of  tbe 
Lord  High  Steward,  they  told  him,  "  that  a  Peer  of  Parliament 
could  not,  if  so  inclined,  waive  his  privilege,  and  be  tried  by  Com- 
moners; that  a  Peer  cannot  challenge  a  Peer  on  bis  trial;  that 
a  Peer  was  not  entitled  to  counsel  for  matter  of  fact  more  than 
a  Commoner :  that  a  wife  may  be  a  witness  against  her  husband 
in  case  of  personal  violence ;  and  that  in  clergyable  offences  a 
Peer  cannot  pray  his  privilege  till  he  confesses  or  is  found  guilty." 

The  trial  took  place^  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  West- 
minster Hall.  When  the  prisoner  had  been  placed  at  the  bar,  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  after  alluding  to  the  heavy  charges  against 
him,  said,  "  His  Majesty  brings  you  this  day  to  your  trial,  doing 
herein,  like  the  mighty  King  of  kings,  in  the  18th  of  Genesis,  ver. 
20,  21.,  who  went  down  to  see  whether  their  sins  were  so  griev- 
ous as  the  cry  of  them.  '  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah is  great,  and  their  sins  be  grievous,  I  w^ill  go  down  (saith  the 
Lord)  and  see  whether  they  have  done  edtogether  according  to 
the  cry  of  it.'  And  kings  on  earth  can  have  no  better  pattern  to 
foliow  than  the  King  of  heaven ; ,  and  therefore  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  God's  Viceregent  here  on  earth,  hath  commanded 
that  you  should  be  tried  this  day,  and  to  that  end  hath  caused 
these  Peers  to  be  assembled."  The  trial  then  proceedingon  three 
indictments,  for  three  several  felonies  at  the  same  time.  Both 
written  depositions  and  vwa  voce  evidence  were  adduced  against 
him.  Being  found  guilty,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him 
very  impressively  by  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  he  was  after- 
wards executed.* 

•  3  St,  Tr.  402. 
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The  King  soon  after  went  into  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  be  crown- 
r  D  1633  1  s"!' ^^'t,  in  reality,  to  enforce  the  attempt  to  introduce 
L  *'     "  ■'  Laud's    episcopacy   into   that    country;  an  attempt 

which  for  ever  alienated  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  which  may  be  considered  the  remote  cause  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. Laud  accompanying  him,  Coventry  was  left  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  England,  and  no  way  relaxed  the  arbitrary  system 
pursued  by  hia  master. 

Charles  returned  from  Scotland  under  the  delusion  that  he  had 
completely  effected  his  object,  and  more  thoroughly  determined  to 
make  himself  absolute  all  over  the  island.  The  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  enabled  him  to  raise  Laud  to  the  primacy;  and  Jux- 
on,  the  new  Bishop  of  London,  (to  the  general  disgust,  and  to  the 
deep  concern  of  all  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  Church),  was 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer, — to  preside  in  the  seat  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh over  the  finances  and  councils  of  the  nation. 

Now  the  innovations  to  bring  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  IU)nie  ■were  pushed  with  fresh 
energy,  and  the  Puritans  were  persecuted  with  re-doubled  zeal. 
Lord  Coventry,  neither  in  the  Council  nor  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
did  any  thing  for  the  law,  the  constitution,  or  the  pubhc  safety. 
He  sometimes  pretended  to  disapprove  of  the  excesses  of  Land, 
bat  in  reality  coantenanced  them,  Henry  Sherfield,  an  ancient 
bari'ister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  being  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber 
for  breaking  a  painted  glass  window  in  a  church  at  Salisbury,  the 
Lord  Keeper  at  first  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  defendant 
should  only  be  reprimanded,  make  an  acknowledgment  before  the 
Bishop,  and  repair  the  broken  window;  but  he  easily  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overruled  by  Laud,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  that 
the  defendant  should  further  be  fined  500/.,  and  be  committed  to 
the  Fleet  prison.* 

The  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  the  learned  Piynne  for 
his  "  HiSTRiOMASTix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Stage  Players,"  was  unani- 
mous— "  that  he  should  be  disbarred, — that  he  should  be  fined 
I0,O00/.t, — that  he  should  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment, 'like  mon- 
sters that  are  not  fit  to  live  among  men,  nor  to  see  light,' — that  he 
should  stand  in  the  pUlory  in  Westminster  and  Cheapside, — that 
he  should  have  his  ears  croppedf — that  his  nose  should  be  slit, — 
and  that  he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  that  all  who 
had  any  copies  of  his  book  should  deliver  them  up  to  be  burnt, 
under  pain  of  the  high  displeasure  of  the  Court."^ 
•  2St.Tr.  561. 

t  It  waa  avowod  that  this  fine  was  more  than  he  was  able  to  piiy,  so  thnt  Magna, 
Charia  was  ostencaiiously  violaied. 

t  IE  was  piensantly  observed,  ihat  he  might  conceal  hb  loss  of  ears  bj  aperimg 
itlthough  in  his  '  llislriomatix'  he  hHd  iaveiahed  against  that  ornameDl." 

j  S  §t.  Tr,  592.  Hams  nanaot  toDoeal  his  delight  in.  recording  the  punishment 
of  Frjnne,  and  openly  praises  (he  good  intention  of  the  Court  in  thus  trying  to 
inspire  better  humoar  into  the  Puritans,  but  adds,  wiih  mnch  naieeU, "  whether  pil- 
lories, fines,  and  prisons  were  proper  expedients  ftr  that  purpose,  maj/  adatit  of 
some  qaealitm." 
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Now  came  the  two  prosecutions  in  the  Star  Chamber  of  Ex- 
Lord  Keeper  Williams*  which  Hume  imputes  to  "the  haughty 
Primate,"  and  denounces  as  "  the  most  iniquitous  measme  pursued 
by  the  Court  during  the  time  that  the  use  of  parliaments  was  sus- 
pended." But  the  sentences  of  fine,  pillory,  ear-cropping,  and 
imprisonment  for  life  in  distant  gaols,  pronounced  and  executed 
upon  Bastwick  the  physician,  and  Burton  the  divine,  for  reflecting 
upon  the  Bishops,  might  well  bear  a  comparison. 

In  tlie  case  of  Lilburn,  the  Lord  Keeper  took  a  very  active  part 
in  supporting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  An  in-  ,^  16371 
formation  being  exhibited  against  the  defendant  for     '  "    '  '' 

a  libel,  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  interrogatories,  that  he  might 
criminate  himself, — and  refusing  to  answer  them,  he  was  brought 
up  before  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  other  dignitaries  forming  this 
awful  tribunal,  for  this  contempt  — i<wrf  Ke^er.  "Why  will  you 
not  answer?" — LUburn.  "My  honourable  Lord,  I  have  answered 
fully  before  Mr.  Attorney  General  to  all  things  that  belong  to  me 
to  answer  unto."  — Lord  Keeper.  "  But  why  do  you  refuse  to  take 
the  Star  Chamber  oath?" — lAlbum.  "  Most  noble  Lord,  I  refused 
on  this  ground,  because  that  when  I  was  examined,  although  I  had 
fully  answered  all  things  that  belonged  to  me  to  answer  unto,  and 
had  declared  myself  of  the  thing  for  which  I  am  imprisoned,  yet 
that  would  not  give  content,  but  other  things  were  put  unto  me 
conceniiuT  oilier  men,  to  ensnare  me  and  get  further  matter  against 
me.  And°withal  I  perceived  the  oath  to  be  an  oath  of  inquiry, 
and  for  the  lawfulness  of  which  oath  1  have  no  warrant." — Lord 
Keeper  "  Well,  come,  submit  yourself  unto  the  Court."  —  lAlburn 
"Most  noble  Lords,  with  all  wilUngness  I  submit  my  body  unto 
vour  Honours'  pleasure ,  but  for  any  other  submission,  I  am  con- 
scious to  myself  that  I  have  done  nothmg  tliat  doth  deserve  a 
convention  'before  this  illustrious  assembly,  and  therefore  for  me  to 
submit  is  to  submit  I  know  not  wherefor."  He  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet  and  being  brought  up  on  a  subsequent  day  still  refused, 
in  spite  of  aU  threats,  to  be  sworn,  —  Lord  Keeper.  "  Thou  art  a 
mad  fellow,  seeing  things  are  thus,  that  thou  wilt  not  take  thine 
oatli  "  —  Lhbwn.  "  My  honourable  Lord,  I  liave  declared  unto 
you  the  real  truth ;  but  for  the  oath,  it  is  an  oath  of  inquiry,  and 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  High  Commission  oath,  which  oath  I 
know  to  be  unlawful."  The  Lord  Keeper  then  sentenced  him 
to  be  fined  500/,,  io  be  whipt  through  the  streets,  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  be  remanded  to  the  Fleet  till  he  conformed.  When 
in  the  pillory  he  distributed  some  papers,  said  to  be  seditious,  be- 
cause they  vindicated  his  innocence,— and  for  this  new  offence 
an  order  i,vas  made,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  to 
which  Laud  and  all  the  other  Judges  assented,  "  that  he  should  be 
laid  alone — with  irons  on  his  hands  and  legs  — in  the  wards  of 

•  Ante,  pp.  40O,  401. 
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the  Fleet,  where  the  loosest  and  meanest  sort  o[  prisoners  are 
used  to  he  put."  * 

These  were  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber,  Coventry's  own 
Court,  and  generally  pronounced  with  his  own  lips.  But  he  must 
iikewise  he  held  responsible  for  (he  greater  iniquities  of  the  High 
Commission,  which,  if  he  did  not  prompt,  he  might-  easily  have  re- 
strained, either  by  his  private  influence,  or  judicially  by  writs  of 
prohibition, — which  he  refused  to  issue. 

He  was  further  grievously  to  blame  for  vexations  which  he 
countenanced  in  extending  the  bounds  of  royal  forests,  and  for 
the  extortions  practised  under  his  superintendence  in  revising  ob- 
solete claims  by  the  Crown  to  estates  that  had  for  generations  been 
quietly  enjoyed  by  the  families  now  in  possession  of  them. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


"We  have  been  relating  the  grievances  of  individuals  which,  though 

J-  .,, . -go,  1    they  excited  much  commiseration,  might  long 

L^'  ^'  ''     have  been  borne  without  any  general  move- 

ment; but  "SHIP  money"  now  threw  the  whole  nation  into  aflame. 
The  Lord  Keeper,  if  not  artifex,  \vas  particeps  crkmnis.  Noy,  who 
had  gained  emmence  in  his  profession  by  practising  "  in  the  sedi- 
tion line,"  having  ratted  and  been  made  Attorney  General,  was 
eager  to  show  his  devotion  to  the  Court, — and,  alter  a  long  exam- 
ination of  musty  records  in  the  Tower,  finding  that  in  time  of  war 
the  Emg  Itad  first  pressed  ships  Into  his  service,  had  then  asked 
the  seaports  to  equip  ships  for  him,  and  had  occasionally  after- 
wai'ds  ordered  the  adjoining  counties  to  contribute  to  the  expense, 
framed  his  famous  scheme,  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would 
have  effectually  superseded  pai-liaments.  He  disclosed  his  inven- 
tion to  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  to  Strafford,  now  high  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  they  both  rapturously  approved  of  it : — but  foreseeing 
that  its  legality  would  come  in  question,  and  entertaining  some 
misgivings  respecting  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  they,  as  a  prudent  preliminary,  removed  him  from 
[J  N  21  1635 1  ^'^  ffitce,  and  substituted  for  him  Sir  John  Finch, 
>-  '^  '       '  "J  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  reckless  Judges 

■who  ever  disgraced  the  EngUsh  Bench.  The  writs  under  the 
Great  Seal,  directed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  every  county  in  England, 
fixing,  by  royal  authority,  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  each  county,  and 
requiring  that  it  should  be  rateably  assessed,  were  then  concocted  ; 
but  before  they  were  issued  their  author  suddenly  died,  and  the 
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chief  burden  of  pio.i  ecu  ting  tlie  mefisnre  fell  upon  tiie  Lord 
Keeper. 

Not  flinching  from  the  task,  he  assembled  all  tlie  Judges  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  previous  to  the  Summer  Circuit,  and  after 
addressing  them  on  various  other  topics,  came  to  the  legality  of 
aliip-money. 

"  I  have  but  one  filing  more  to  give  you  in  charge,  and  it  is  a 
thing  of  g^eat  weight  and  importance ;  it  coocemeth  the  honour 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  safety  of  both.  Christen- 
dom is  full  of  war,  and  there  ia  nothing  but  rumours  of  war.  No 
doubt  it  hnth  ever  been  accounted  the  greatest  wisdom  for  a  nation 
to  arm  that  they  may  not  be  enforced  to  flght,  which  is  better  than 
not  to  arm  and  to  be  sure  to  fight.  Therefore  his  Majesty,  in 
these  doubtful  times,  hatli  not  oiily  commanded  that  all  the  land 
forces  of  the  kingdom  should  be  set  in  order  and  readiness,  but  to 
set  to  sea  a  royal  fleet  at  his  Majesty's  great  charge,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  maritime  places  of  this  kingdom.  The  causes, 
and  occasions,  and  times  of  war,  with  the  preparation  and  ordering 
of  them,  is  proper  to  the  King ;  and  dutiful  obedience  in  such 
things  does  best  become  the  subject  And  yet  his  Majesty  hath 
vouchsafed,  even  by  his  writ,  to  declare  enough  to  satisfy  all  well- 
minded  men,  and  to  express  the  deainess  of  his  princely  heart  in 
aiming  at  the  general  good  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  advice  with  hia 
Council,  he  hath  resolved  that  he  will  forthwith  send  forthnew  writs 
for  the  preparation  of  a  greater  fleet  next  year,  and  that  not  only  to 
the  maritime  towns,  but  to  all  the  kingdom  besides  :  for  since  that 
all  the  kingdom  is  interested,  both  in  the  honour,  safety,  and  profit, 
it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  all  put  to  llieir  helping 
hands.  Now  that  which  his  Majesty  requireth  from  you  and  doth 
command  is,  that  in  your  charges  at  the  assizes,  and  in  all  places 
else,  where  opportunity  is  offered,  you  take  an  occasion  to  let  the 
people  know  how  careful  and  zealous  his  Majesty  is  to  preserve 
his  honour,  and  the  honour  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  sea;  and  to  secure  faolh  sea  and  land  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
that  foreign  nations  may  see  that  England  ia  both  ready  and  able 
to  keep  itself  and  all  its  rights.  And  you  are  to  let  them  know 
how  just  it  is  that  his  Majesty  should  require  this  for  the  common 
defence,  and  with  what  iJacrity  and  cheerfulneas  they  ought  and 
are  hound  in  duty  to  contribute  to  it;  that  foreign  nations  may 
observe  tlie  power  and  readiness  of  this  kingdom,  which  will  make 
them  slow  to  contend  with  us,  either  by  sea  or  land; — and  that 
will  be  the  best  way  to  confirm  unto  us  a  sure  peace."* 

The  writa  were  issued,  and  were  generally  obeyed ;  but  many 
grumbled, — some  openly  asserted  that  the  imposition  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ensure  a  favoura- 
ble decision,  should  the  question  come  he-      r  ,c^s     ij;oti 

!■  ,       1^  I  mi  T        1      t;-  A-  D.      IbaO loo/. 

fore   a   court  of  law.       The    Lord   Keeper      '  ■■ 
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therefore  applied  to  the  Judges,— dealing  in  the  first  instance  ii! 
fraudulent  generalities, — and  obtained  from  them  an  nnanimous 
resolution,  that  "  as  where  the  benefit  redounded  to  the  ports  and 
maritime  parts,  the  charge  was,  according  to  the  precedent  of  for- 
mer times,  lawfully  laid  upon  them ;  so,  by  parity  of  reason,  where 
the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  irbgeneral  is  concemecl,  the 
charge  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  realm." 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  he  in  the  following  Teim  put  two 
specific  questions  to  the  Judges  :  "  Whether,  in  cases  of  danger  to 
the  good  and  safely  of  the  kingdom,  the  King  could  not  impose 
ship-money  for  its  defence  and  safeguard,  and  by  law  compel  pay- 
ment from  those  who  refused?"  S.  "  Whether  Uie  King  were  not 
the  sole  Judge  both  of  the  danger,  and  when  and  how  it  was  to 


The  twelve  Judges  having  assembled  in  Seijeants'  Inn  HalJ, 
they  were  told  that  their  opinion  was  merely  required  for  the  pri- 
vate satisfaction  of  the  royal  conscience.  Ten  agreed  to  answer 
both  questions,  without  qualification,  in  the  affirmative.  Two, 
Crooke  and  Button,  dissented,  but  were  induced  to  subscribe  the 
opinion — upon  the  representation  that,  when  the  Judges  were 
thus  consulted,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  was  that  of  the  whole 
body. 

To  the  dismay  of  Crooke  and  Hntton,  and  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  them  and  of  all  their  brethren, — as  soon  as  the  Lord 
Keeper  was  armed  with  this  opinion  he  assembled  them  all  open- 
ly in  the  Star  Chamber,  and,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  obtained  and  signed, — after  another  elaborate 

f)anegyric  on  sliip-money,  and  heavy  complaint  of  those  who  dis- 
byally  qttestioned  the  King's  power  to  demand  it,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  "  When  his  Majesty  heard  of  some  refusals,  though  he 
had  cause  to  be  sensible  of  it,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  trans- 
ported with  passion,  but  thought  good  to  resort  to  the  advice  of 
you  his  Judges  who  are  sworn  to  give  him  faithful  and  tiiie  coun- 
sel in  that  which  pertaineth  to  the  law ;  and  this  hia  Majesty,  as 
well  for  the  direction  of  his  own  course  as  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  subjects,  required  you  to  deliver  your  opinion  herein,  to  which 
you  returned  an  answer  under  your  hands."  He  then  ordered  the 
opinion  to  be  read  by  the  clerk,  with  the  names  of  all  the  twelve 
as  they  were  in  order  subscribed ;  which  being  done  before  a 
crowded  audience,  he  continued :  "  My  Ijords,  this  being  the  uni- 
form  resolution  of  aU  the  Judges  of  Englaitd,  ivitk  me  v(yice  and  act 
mhder  their  hands;  I  say,  this  being  so  resolved,  as  they  do  here 
express  upon  every  man's  particular  studying  the  case,  and  upon  a 
general  conference  among  themselves,  it  is  of  very  great  authori- 
ty, for  the  very  hves  and  lands  of  the  King's  subjects  are  to  he 
determined  by  these  reverend  Judges;  much  more  a  charge  of 
this  nature,  which,  God  knows,  cannot  be  burdensome  to  any,  but 
is  of  singular  use  and  consequence,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     The  command  fram  his  Majesty  is,  that  I  should 
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publish  this  your  opinion  in  this  place,  and  give  order  that  it  should 
be  entered  in  this  Court,  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pieas,  and  Exchequer,  for 
this  is  a  thing  not  fit  to  be  kept  in  a  corner.  And  his  further  com- 
mand is,  that  you  the  Jui^ges  do  declare  and  publish  this  general 
resolution  of  all  the  Judges  of  England  through  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  aD  men  may  take  notice  thereof,  and  that  those  his 
subjects  which  have  been  in  an  error  may  inform  themselves  and 
be  reformed.  You  have  great  cause  to  declai-e  it  with  joy,  and 
you  can  hardly  do  it  with  honour  enough  to  the  King,  that  in  so 
high  a  point  of  sovereignty  he  hath  been  pleased  to  descend  and 
to  communicate  with  you  his  Judges  ; — which  showeth  that  jus- 
tice and  sovereignty  in  his  Majesty  do  kiss  each  other." 

The  reverend  sages  of  the  law  all  remained  mute  while  this 
tiick  was  played  off  upon  them,  those  who  were  eagerly  looking 
for  promotion  approving  of  it  in  their  hearts,  and  the  dissentients 
not  being  able  to  deny  their  hnndwriting,  or  publicly  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  their  conduct. 

One  man  in  England  remained  unconcerned  and  undismayed  by 
this  supposed  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges,  and  that 
was  John  Hampden  I  He  refused  to  pay  the  twenty  sSiiUings  as- 
sessed upon  him  in  respect  of  his  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
being  sued  for  the  amount,  he,  in  due  form,  denied  his  liability. 
The  case,  on  account  of  its  importance,  was  adjourned  into  the 
Exchequer  Chambei;,  before  all  the  Judges,  and  was  tliere  argued 
many  days,  liord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
was  present  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment*; but  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  does  not  seem  to  have  pub- 
licly interfered  with  the  decision  of  this  case,  thongii  he  was,  no 
doubt,  very  active  in  privately  reminding  the  Judges  of  the  opin- 
ion they  had  given.  To  the  immortal  honour  of  Crooke  and  Hut- 
ton,  notwithstanding  ihe  manner  in  which  they  had  been  entrap- 
ped, and  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  now  made  to  work  upon 
their  fears  and  hopes,  they  delivered  a  clear  decided  opinion  upon 
the  merits, — that  the  las  was  unauthorised  by  the  common  law, 
and  was  forbidden  by  statute.  Three  other  Judges,  Davenport, 
Brampston,  and  Denham,  without  denying  the  King's  right,  voted 
for  the  defendant  on  certain  points  of  form.  But  there  being  a 
raajoiity,  witli  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch  at  their  head,  who  held 
that  the  power  to  impose  this  tax  belonged  to  the  Crown  at  com- 
mon law,  and  that,  even  if  there  were  statittes  to  abolish  it,  these 
.'Statutes  were  not  binding  on  the  King, — judgment  rj^^jj^  ^g  jg3g  i 
was  given  ^od  defendens  oneretur,  and  process  of  ^  '  '' 

execution  issued  to  levy  the  twenty  shillings. 

Coventiy  and  Sti^afibrd  were  short-sighted  enough  to  rejoice  in 
the  victory  they  had  won,  thinking  arbitrary  government  was  iirm- 
ly  established.     "  Since  it  is  lawful,"  said  they,  "  for  the  King  to 
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impose  a  tax  towards  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be 
equally  so  for  the  levy  of  an  army ;  and  the  same  reason  which 
authorises  him  to  levy  an  army  to  resist,  will  authorise  him  to  cai-- 
ry  that  army  abroad,  that  he  may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover, 
what  is  law  in  England  is  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This 
decision  of  the  Judges  will,  therefore,  make  the  King  absolute  at 
home  and  formidable  abroad.''*  But  "  it  is  notoriously  known  that 
the  pressure  was  borne  with  more  cheerfulness  before  the  judg- 
ment for  the  King  than  ever  it  was  after ;  men  before  pleasing 
themselves  with  doing  somewhat  for  the  King's  service,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  affection,  which  they  were  not  bound  to  do  ;  many 
really  believing  the  necessity,  and  therefore  thinking  the  burden 
reasonable  ;  others,  observing  that  the  advantage  to  the  King  was 
of  importance,  when  the  damage  to  them  was  not  considerable  : 
and  all  assurmg  themselves  that,  when  they  should  be  weary  or 
unwilhng  to  continue  the  payment,  they  might  resort  to  the  law 
for  rshef,  and  find  it.  But  when  they  heard  this  demanded  in  a 
court  of  law  as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by  sworn  Judges  of  the  law, 
adjudged  so,  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  every  stander-by 
wt^  able  to  swear  was  not  law,  and  ao  had'lost  the  pleasure  and 
delight  of  being  kind  and  dutiful  to  the  King  ;  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing were  required  to  pay,  and  by  a  logic  that  lefl  no  man  any  thing 
which  he  might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as  the 
case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom,  nor  as  an  imposi- 
tion laid  on  them  by  the  King,  but  by  the  Judges,  which  they 
thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  the  publi",  justice  not 
to  submit  to.  When  they  saw  in  a  court  of  law  reasons  of  state 
urged  as  elements  of  law;  Judges  as  sharp-sighted  as  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  state ;  judgment  of  law  grounded 
upon  matter  of  fact  of  which  there  was  neither  inquiry  nor  proof; 
and  no  reason  given  for  the  twenty  shilUngs  in  question  but  what 
included  the  estates  of  all  the  stauders-b^, — they  had  no  reason 
to  hope  that  doctrine,  or  the  promoters  of  it,  would  be  contained 
within  any  bounds ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  who  had  so 
little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  own  condition,  were  no  less 
solicitous  for,  or  apprehensive  of,  the  inconveniences  that  might  at- 
tend any  alteration." t 

Notwithstanding  the  general  discontent,  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  beheve  that  the  scheme  to  estabhsh  absolute  government 
on  the  ruins  of  free  institutions  would  have  succeeded  in  England. 
as  it  did  about  this  time  in  France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  troubles 
which  now  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Chai'Ies's  violent  attempt  to  in- 
troduce episcopacy  into  that  country,  though  he  had  so  far  succeed- 
ed as  to  have  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  for  his  Chancellor, 
and  several  other  Prelates  investedin  the  high  offices  of  state, — pro- 
duced the  most  sudden,  peaceful,  and  complete  revolution  recorded 
in  history.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  without  a  drop  of  blood 

*  StrafFoi'il  papers,  iL  61,  t  Clarendon. 
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being  spilt,  the  King  was  virtually  dethroned,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  established,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tables,"  with  the 
almost  unanimooa  consent  of  the  nobles,  tlie  gentry,  and  the  com- 
monalty,— having  a  well-disciplined  army  at  its  command,  and 
recognised  by  all  the  civil  functionaries  in  the  kingdom.  "  The 
solemn  League  and  Covenant"  immediately  followed. 

The  first  effect  produced  in  England  by  this  movement  was  a 
ludicrous  trial,  at  which  the  Lord  Keeper  presided  with  apparent 
gravity.  When  the  news  arrived  at  Whitehall,  Archy,  the  King's 
Fool,  who,  by  his  office,  had  the  privilege  of  jesting,  even  on  his 
Master,  happened  unluckily  to  try  his  wit  npon  Laud,  and  called 
out  to  him,  "  Who's  fool  now,  my  lard  ?"  For  this  offence  the 
Primate  insisted  that  he  should  be  prosecuted,  on  the  maxim,  "won 
licet  ludere  cum  sacrts  f  and,  after  a  solemn  hearing  before  the 
Council,  Archy  was  sentenced  "  to  have  his  fool's  coat  puUed  over 
his  head,  and  to  be  dismissed  the  King's  service."* 

But  more  serious  consequences  were  at  hnnd.  The  King,  not- 
withstanding the  moderate  counsels  which  were  given  to  him  by 
the  Lord  Keeper,  and  even  by  Laud  himself,  was  resolved  to 
make  no  concessions  to  the  Scottish  rebels,  and  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  by  military  force.  He  directed  sum-  .^  ir^q'' 
monaes  under  tlie  Great  Seal  to  issue  to  all  the  no-  '  '  ^ 

biiity  to  meet  liim  at  York  with  tmius  suitable  to  their  rank  and 
possessions,  and  he  marched  to  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  feudal 
army,  like  another  Edward  I,  to  conquer  Scotland. 

But  in  England  the  national  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  was 
overpowered  by  sympathy  in  tlieir  cause.  The  King's  forces 
dwindled  away  as  they  approached  the  border,  and  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  engage  their  opponents,  under  the  veteran  Leslie. 
At  Berwick,  Charles  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  negotiate, 
and  after  agreeing  to  abolish  episcopacy  {under  a  secret  protest 
that  he  would  restore  it  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity),  he 
^\'aa  obliged,  for  want  of  money,  to  disband  his  troops,  and  he  in- 
gloriously  returned  to  London. 

Fresh  writs,  to  raise  ship-money  to  the  amount  of  200, 000^., 
were  issued,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  Exchequer, — ^but  in  vain  The  Coven- 
anters, becoming  more  insolent,  talked  of  invading  England,  so 
■  that  Presbytery,  the  only  true  form  of  church  government,  might 
be  established  all  over  the  island,— and  there  were  no  means  of 
raising  an  army  to  resist  them.  A  new  tax  might  he  imposed  by 
proclamation,  but,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  there  was 
no  chance  of  its  being  paid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Coventry,  and  the  whole  Council, 
including  even  Ai'chbishop  Laud,  and  Juxon,  the  Lorf  Treasurer, 
recommended  that  a  parliament  should  be  called — a  calamity,  they 
privately  said,  from  which  England  had  now  been  happily  exempt 
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for  eleven  years,  and  with  which  they  had  well  hoped  that  the 
country  would  never  more  be  visited.  Tire  King  for  some  time 
resisted,  looking  for  assistance  from  Strafford  and  the  Irish;  but, 
finding  his  ministers  steady  in  their  unanimous  advice,  he  put  to 
them  this  pertinent  question :"  If  the  new  parliament  shoiild 
prove  as  untoward  as  some  have  lately  been,  will  you  then  assist 
me  in  such  extraordinary  ways  as  in  that  extremity  raaybethouglit 
fit?"  They  alt  replied  in  the  ofiirmative;  and  the  Lord  Keeper 
was  ordered  to  prepare  a  proclamation,  and  wiits  of  summons  for 
a  parliament,  to  meetinihe  month  of  April  following, — the  interval 
being  allowed  for  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  the  Lord  Deputy  conld  manage  at  his  pleasure,  and 
would  set  a  good  example  for  England. 

Although  Coventry  had  concurred  in  the  advice  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment as  an  inevitable  evil,  he  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  deep- 
est apprehension.  The  fate  of  Lord  Bacon  twenty  years  before 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination ;  and  although  he  might  have 
the  consciousness  of  being  free  from  peraonal  corruption,  notwith- 
standing the  charges  against  him  on  that  score, — he  knew  well 
that  a  considerable  share  of  the  misgovemment  while  he  held  the 
Great  Seal  was  imputed  to  him  by  the  pubhc,  and  that  be  was 
particnlarly  obnoxious  for  tho^aieg^pa  tents  of  monopoly  which  he 
had  sealed,— for  the  arhitrarfpJSclffKffiTOfir^yffiSrfe^ 
tersigned, — for  the  cruel  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber  pronounc- 
ed by  him, — and  for  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  procuring  the 
corrupt  judgment  in  favour  of  ship-money. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  survived,  the  stonn  which 
burst  upon  his  successor  would  have  overwhelmed  liim,  and  that 
if  he  had  escaped  the  scaffold,  he  would  have  been  driven  into 
exile. 

But,  while  in  possession  of  bis  ofBce  and  of  the  great  fortune 
.  .  J. , .  T   which  he  had  amassed, — without  any  judicial  expos- 

|4,D.  1  .J  m-g  of  jjjsniisdeeds,  or  temporal  retribution  for  them, 
he  was  snatched  away  from  impending  misfortunes.  On  the  13t)i 
of  January,  1640,  he  suddenly  died  at  his  residence,  Durham 
House,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Upon  his  death- 
bed he  sent  this  last  request  to  the  King, — "  that  his  Majesty  would 
take  all  distastes  from  the  parliament  summoned  against  next 
April  with  patience,  and  suffer  it  to  sit  ^vithout  an  unkind  dissolu- 
tion."* 

The  only  contemporary  writer  who  bestows  upon  him  anything 
like  unqualified  praise,  is  Lloyd,  the  author  of,"  The  State  Wor- 
thies,"— who  even  lauds  his  love  of  constitutional  government — 
saying,  "  of  ail  those  counsels  which  did  dis-sei-ve  his  Majesty  he 
was  an  earnest  dissuader,  and  did  much  to  disaffect  those  sticklers 
who  laboured  to  make  the  prerogative  rather  tall  than  great,  as 
knowing  such  men  loved  the  King  better  than  Charfea  Stuart ;  so 

*  Ecbard,  p.  476. 
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that,  altlioiigh  he  was  a  courtier,  and  had  had  for  his  master  a 
passion  most  intense,  yet  had  he  always  a  passion  reserved  for  the 
pnbhc  welfare,  an  argument  of  a  free,  noble,  and  right- principled 
inind."  But  Whitelock  says,  "  he  was  of  no  transcendent  parts  or 
fame  ;"  and  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  that  "if  hie  actions  had  been 
scanned  by  a  parliament,  he  had  been  found  as  foul  a  man  as  ever 
lived."  L'Estrange  is  more  impartial :  "  His  train  and  suit  of  fol- 
lowers was  disposed  agreeably  to  show  both  envy  and  contempt; 
not  like  that  of  Viscount  St.  Alban's  or  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
whom  he  succeeded, ambitioiia  and  vain;  his  port  was  state,  theirs 
ostentatious.  They  were  indeed  the  more  knowing  men,  but  their 
learning  was  extravagant  to  their  oiEce  ;  of  what  concerned  his 
place  he  knew  enough,  and,  which  is  the  main,  acted  according  to 
his  knowledge,"  Fuller  observes,  with  happy  ambiguity,  "  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  his  honourable  life  or  seasonable  death  was 
the  greater  favour  which  God  bestowed  upon  him,"  His  most 
valuable  enlogium  is  from  Clarendon  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful gravity  and  wisdom,  and  understood  not  only  the  whole  science 
and  mystery  of  the  law  at  least  equally  with  any  man  who  had 
ever  sat  in  that  place,  but  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole 
policy  of  the  government  both  of  church  and  slate,  which,  by  the 
nil skil fulness  of  some  well-meaning  men,  jostled  each  other  too 
much.  He  knew  the  temper,  disposition,  and  genius  of  the  king- 
dom most  exactly ;  saw  their  spirits  grow  every  day  more  steady, 
inquisitive,  and  impatient,  and  therefore  naturally  abhorred  all  in- 
novations, which  he  foresaw  would  produce  ruinous  effects ;  yet 
many,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  though-.-he  was  not  active  and 
siout  enough  in  opposing  those  innovations.  For  though  by  his 
place  he  presided  in  all  public  councils,  and  was  most  sharp-sighted 
in  the  consequence  of  things,  yet  he  was  seldom  known  to  speak 
in  matters  of  state,  which  he  well  knew  were  for  the  most  part 
concluded  before  they  were  brought  to  the  public  agitation ;  never 
in  foreign  affairs,  which  the  vigour  of  his  judgment  could  well 
have  comprehended;  nor  indeed  freely  in  any  thing,  but  what 
imnediately  and  plainly  concerned  the  justice  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  in  that,  as  much  as  he  could,  he  procured  references  to  the 
Judges,  Though  in  his  nature  he  had  not  only  a  firm  gravity,  but 
a  severity  and  even  some  morosity,  yet  it  was  so  sharply  tempered, 
and  his  courtesy  and  affability  towards  all  men  so  transcendent  and 
so  much  without  affectation,  that  it  marvellously  recommended 
him  to  all  men  of  all  degrees,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
cellent courtier  without  receding  from  the  native  simplicity  of  his 
own  manners.  He  had,  in  the  plain  way  of  speEiking  and  delivery, 
without  much  ornament  of  elocution,  a  strange  power  of  making 
himself  believed  (the  only  jusdflable  design  of  elocution*),  so 
that  though  he  used  very  frankly  to  deny,  and  would  never  suffer 
any  man  to  depart  from  him  with  an  opinion  that  he  was  inclined 
ion,  that  "  apeeth  is  given  to  man  to  enable 
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to  gratify  when  in  truth  he  was  not,  holding  that  dissimulation  to 
be  tlie  worst  of  lying,  yet  the  manner  of  it  w^s  so  gentle  and 
obliging,  and  his  condescension  such  to  inform  the  persons  whom 
he  could  not  satisfy,  that  few  departed  from  him  with  ill  will  and 
ill  wishes.  But  then  this  happy  temper  and  these  good  faculties 
rather  preserved  him  from  having  many  enemies  and  supplied  him 
with  some  well-wishei-s,  than  furnished  him  with  any  fast  and 
unshaken  f.-iends,  who  are  always  procured  in  Courts  by  more 
ardour  and  more  vehement  professions  and  applications  than  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  entangled  with.  So  that  he  was  a 
man  rather  exceedingly  liked  than  passionately  loved ;  insomuch 
that  it  never  appeared  that  he  had  any  one  friend  in  the  Court  of 
quality  enough  to  prevent  or  divert  any  disadvantEige  be  might  be 
exposed  to.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  nor  to  be  imputed  to 
him,  that  he  retired  within  himself  as  much  as  he  could,  and  stood 
upon  his  defence  without  making  desperate  sallies  against  grow- 
ing mischiefs,  which  he  knew  well  he  had  no  power  to  hinder,  and 
which  might  probably  begin  in  his  own  rain.  To  conclude,  his 
security  consisted  very  much  in  his  having  but  little  credit  with 
the  King;  and  he  died  in  a  season  most  opportune,  in  which  a 
wise  man  would  have  prayed  to'  have  finished  his  course,  and 
which  in  truth  crowned  his  other  signal  prosperity  in  the  world." 
But  under  this  blaze  of  eager  commendation,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  features  of  a  character  wary,  selfish,  unprincipled,  reckless, 
plausible,  of  refined  hypocrisy,  desirous  of  preserving  the  decen- 
cies of  life,  but  sincerely  anxious  about  nothing  beyond  his  own 
ease  and  advantage, — which  by  his  sagacity  and  adaptation  to  the 
times  he  cultivated  so  successfnlly,  that  he  continued  comfortably 
till  death  in  an  otiice  the  tenure  of  whicli  was  so  precarious  that 
na  man  died  in  it  for  many  years  before  or  after  him. 

As  a  politician  he  must  ever  be  hekl  mainly  responsible  for  all 
the  troubles  arising  from  the  collision  between  prerogative  and 
law  which  he  brought  abont.  He  was  checked  for  a  time  by 
Montagu,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
was  afterwards  Lord  Treasurer  and  President  of  the  Council;  but 
during  nearly  the  greatest  portion  of  the  sixteen  years  he  held  the 
Great  Sea!,  he  was  the  only  adviser  of  the  government  on  legal 
and  constitutional  questions ;  ajid  if  ho  did  not  originate,  he  is 
nearly  equally  ctilpablo  for  not  having  strenuously  opposed  the 
many  fatal  measures  brought  forward  daring  the  interval  of  parlia- 
ments, and  for  having  abetted  the  scheme  of  subverting  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  his  country.  Lord  Clarendon  represents  that 
Coventiy  gave  good  advice  in  the  Cabinet;  and  "perjjlexed  the 
designs  and  councils  of  the  Court  with  inconvenient  objections  in 
law-"  But  I  look  to  his  language  in  public,  and  to  his  acts, — 
which  we  authentically  know,  and  which  would  only  acquire  a 
deeper  hue  of  atrocity  if  they  were  in  opposition  to  his  strong 
conviction  and  earnest  re monet ranees. 

He  was  named  in  a  commission  which  he  drew,  and  to  which 
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lie  affixed  the  Great  Seal,  "fo  concert  the  means  of  r  ,_„„  , 
levying  money  I>y  impositions  or  otherwise — form     L*'°-  J 

and  circumstance  to  be  dispensed  with,  rather  than  the  substance 
be  lost  or  hazarded."  In  the  Star  Chamber,  "  although  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  higher  in  rank,  and  all  the  Councillors 
and  Judges  ivho  were  summoned  to  attend  had  an  equal  voice, 
yet  the  Lord  Keeper  was  specially  appointed  by  liis  patent  to 
hear,  examine,  and  determine  all  canses,  matters,  and  suits  in  that 
Court;"  and  he  was  in  reEility  the  President.  He  is  answerable, 
therefore,  for  those  sentences  of  frightful  and  unprecedented 
cruelty  which  brought  proverbial  odium  upon  that  tribunal,  and 
within  a  yeai-  after  his  death  led  to  its  abolition,  amidst  the  un- 
iversal execrations  of  the  people. 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  a  stoiy  thus  told  to  his  credit  by 
Sir  Anthony  "VVeldon,  which,  however  improbable  it  may  be,  I 
have  no  means  of  contradicting:  "Buckingham  is  grown  now  so 
exorbitant,  he  aspires  to  get  higher  titles  both  in  honour  and  place 
as  Prince  of.  Tippei*ary  and  Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  who 
herein  wrought  after  Leicester's  ambitious  example;  bnt  he  is 
crossed  too  with  Coventry,  now  Lord  Keener;  and,  no  doubt,  on 
those  just  grounds  his  predecessor  (Hatton)  did,*  But  Bucldng- 
ham's  ambition  could  not  be  so  bounded;  for,  upon  the  opposing  it 
by  Coventi-y,  he  peremptorily  thus  accosted  him,  saying :  '  Who 
made  you,  Covenliy,  Lord  Keeper?'  He  replied :  'The  King.' 
Buckingham  sur-replyed:  '  It's  false,  'twas  I  did  make  you ;  and 
yoii  shfJl  know  that  1  who  made,  you  can  and  will  unmaJie  you! ' 
Coventry  thus  answered  him  ;  '  Did  I  conceive  I  held  my  place  by 
your  favour,  I  would  presently  unmake  myself,  by  rendering  the 
Seal  to  his  Majesty '  Thus  Buckingham  in  a  scorn  and  fury  ilung 
from  him,  saying  \ou  shall  not  keep  it  long:'  and  surely,  had 
not  Feiton  pievented  him  he  had  made  good  his  word." 

As  an  Equity  Judge  he  seems  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
He  certainly  must  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  law 
of  England,  and  with  tlie  docUmes  and  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy.  Yet  it  is  suiprising  how  little  progress  equity,  as  a 
science,  made  imdei  him  No  decision  of  his,  of  much  value,  is 
recorded;  and  no  great  piiucip'e  oi  rule  of  the  system  can  be 
traced  to  him  Seve  al\  riteis  unaccoimlahly  state  that  few  of 
his  decrees  weie  leversed  because  he  made  the  parties  come  to 
a  compromise  and  had  an  allegation  on  the  face  of  his  decrees 
that  tlicy  were  pronounced  by  consent."  +     He  took  care  that  none 

»  Ante,  p.  153. 

t  Lloyd.  Fuller.  From  tlio  following  passnge  in  "  MnJagascBr,"  a  poem  by 
Sir  William  Davenant,  ivrjtten  nboul  tliis  "mo,  it  appsHra  Ibat  Ibe  reconciliation- 
sjTStem  was  very  much  acted  upon  by  Judges ;  and  this  Bceounts  for  the  aeciiritj 
will]  which  they  could  tlieti  retain  the  (pices  wiih  which  they  were  presected  on 
both  sides ; — 

"  Tliese  when  I  saw,  tny  hopes  conld  not  abstain 
To  think  it  likely  X  might  twirl  a  chain 
On  aJQdicial  bench;  learn  to  demur. 
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of  his  decrees  should  be  brought  before  a  Court  of  Appeal  by  pre- 
venting parliament  from  ever  assembling. 

He  deaerpes  great  credit  for  "  Ordinances  made  by  Ihe  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry  (with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Sir  Julius  Cte- 
sar,  Master  of  the  Rolls)  for  the  redresse  of  snndryen-oiirs,  defaults, 
tmd  abuses  in  the  High  Courte  of  Chauncei-ye."  I  give  No,  1.  as 
a  specimen,  which  shows  the  evil  of  prohxity  then  prevailing,  and 
which  will  prevail,  in  spite  of  alt  efforts  to  repress  it, — while  the 
remuneration  of  lawyers  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  writ- 
ten proceedings.  "  1.  That  bills,  answers,  replications,  and  re- 
joinders be  not  stuffed  with  repetitions  of  deeds  or  writings,  in 
htec  verba,  but  the  effect  and  substance  of  so  much  of  them  only 
as  is  pertinent  and  material  he  set  down,  and  that  in  brief  and  ei- 
feetnal  terms.  That  long  and  needless  traverses  of  points  not  tra- 
versable nor  material,  causeless  recitals  tautologies  and  multiplica- 
tion of  words,  and  all  other  impertinences,  occasioning  needless 
perplexity,  be  avoided,  and  the  ancient  brevity  and  succinctness 
in  bills  and  other  pleadings  restored.  And  upon  any  default  here- 
in, the  party  and  counsel  under  whose  hand  it  passeth  shall  pay 
the  charge  of  the  copy,  and  be  further  punished  as  the  case  shall 

To  these  Orders  the  authorship  of  Coventry  is  confined.  With 
such  a  predecessor  as  Bacon,  and  snch  a  contemporary  as  Hyde,  he 
seems  to  have  had  an  ntter  contempt  for  literature  and  literary 
men,  and  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  with  lawyers.  I  find  no 
further  at^connt  of  his  domestic  habits,  and  no  personal  anec- 
dotes rcsjiecting  him.  One  attempt  which  he  made  at  a  jest  has 
come  down  to  us.  When  Prynne,  Bastwick, '  and  Burton  were 
prosecuted  in  the  Star-  Chamber  for  libelling  the  Bishops,  they  ob- 
jected that  the  Bishops  ought  not  to  sit  as  their  Judges  ;  where- 
upon smartly  answered  my  Lord  Keeper,  "  By  that  plea  you  can 
never  be  tried,  for  you  have  hbelled  all  the  magistrates  in  the 
land,"* 

He  died  the  richest  man  that  had  yet  held  the  Great  Seal. 
Weldon  says,  "  Coventry,  so  generally  reputed  an  honest  man  got 
such  an  estate  by  bribery  and  injustice,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
left  a  family  worth  a  million, — which  may  commend  his  wisdom, 
bitt  not  his  honesty."  But  tlie  anonymous  biographer  I  have  be- 
fore quoted,  although  he  allows  that  Coventry's  enormous  wealth 
was  a  ground  of  considerable  " murmurat-um"  against  his  integrity 
in  his  own  time,  more  go od-natn redly,  and  perhaps  more  reason- 
ably, says,  "  The  vague  objection  vulgarly  inferred  that  tlie  araas- 

Anii  sleep  out  (rials  in  a  gown  of  fur ; 
Tlien  ro^ncilo  the  ricli  for  gold-fring'il  [lio'dl  gloves, 
Tlie  poor  for  Gort's  sake,  or  for  sugar-losTflS. 
1  myself,  when  Attorney  General,  received  tea  from  (he  Ensi  India  ('orapany 
and  siiyar- loaves  from  ihe  Cotporalion  of  Kiiigston-on-Hnll ;  but  I  was  a  parlj  to 
reforms  which  took  awHy  all  these  aiceels  from  the  otlicc. 
*  Lloyd. 
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sing  of  his  wealth  could  not  be  well  doae  in  justice,  might  be  an- 
swered to  the  full  in  this,  that  hie  patiimony  considered,  and  the 
gainfuhiess  of  the  places  he  passed  through,  together  with  the 
great  fortrmes  of  his  own  and  his  son's  intermarriages,  all  con- 
curring and  falling  mto  a  frugal  family, — might  soon  wipe  away 
all  imputations  of  tlie  most  malignant,  and  persuade  even  detrac- 
tion itself  to  suffer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  and,  as  we  may  charita- 
bly believe,  in  glory,  as  his  posterity  surviving  remains  in  his 
house  and  fortunes."* 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Crome  d'Abitof,  where  a  suit- 
able mon.ument,  recording  his  age,  family,  and  offices,  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Edward 
Sebright,  Esq.,  of  Besford,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  title  and  es- 
tates ;  and,  2dly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Aldersey,  Esq., 
Spenstow,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  by  whera  he  had  several 
sons  and  daughters.  His  grandson,  Thomas,  rj^^^^^  gg  ^gg^  -i 
the  fifth  Baron,  his  last  male  descendant  was   '  ■  'J 

advanced  in  the  peerage  by  King  William  to  be  Earl  of  Coventry 
and  Viscount  Deerhurst,  with  a  special  hmitation  on  faUure  of  his 
own  issue  to  that  of  Walter,  the  third  son  of  the  Judge,  and 
brother  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  This  remainder  came  into  operation 
in  the  year  1719,  by  the  deatli  of  the  fourth  Eaii  without  issue, 
and  under  it  Ihe  honours  of  the  family  are  now  enjoyed,t 


CHAPTEE  LXIII 


i    PAllUAMENT. 


We  now  come  to  one  of  tlie  worst  characters  in  English  history. 
It  is  rather  fortunate  for  his  memory  that  he  has  not  had  his  full 
shai-e  of  notoriety  with  posterity.  He  was  universally  execrated 
in  his  own  times,  and  ought  now  to  be  placed  in  the  same  catego- 
ry with  Jeffreys  and  Seroggs.  He  raised  himself  to  eminence  in 
bad  times  by  assisting  to  upset  law  and  liberty,  and  when  on  the 
bench  he  prostituted,  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  his  judicial 
duties  for  his  private  ends.  It  is  some  consolation  to  think  that, 
if  he  did  not  meet  the  fate  he  desei-ved,  he  did  not  escape  im- 
uunished. 

Although,  previous  to  the  death  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  rj^^  ^g  ^g^g  , 
once  more    calling  a  parliament,  the  King  and     l       •       -  -j 

•  Sloans  MS.  Brit,  Miis.  t  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  p.  49. 
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liis  advisers  were  by  no  means  fiilly  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  or  of  the  diiEcnlties  which  sniTOUiided  them. 
Instead  of  making  concessions,  and  ti7ing  to  gain  over  op- 
ponents, they  were  resolved  still  to  stretch  the  prerogative,  and 
if  they  could  not  obtain  a  supply  of  money  by  dictating  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  throw  aside  alt  profession  of  respect  for 
the  constitution,  and  to  govern  by  open  force.  The  most  violent 
and  nnsei-upnloiis  supporter  of  aibitrary  power  that  conld  be  found 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  was  therefore  to  be  chosen  as  Lord 
Keeper,  and  there  was  no  hesitation  in  fixing  on  Sir  John  Finch, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  although  he 
was,  in  reality,  "  a  man  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  people  upon 
the  business  of  ship-money,  and  not  of  reputation  and  authority 
enough  to  advance  the  King's  service."* 

He  disgi-aced  a  family  of  considerable  antiquity,  winch,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  rose  to  great  distinction  by  producing  seve- 
ral very  eminent  lawyers.  They  were  said  to  be  descended  from 
Sir  Henry  Fitzh^rbert,  Chamberlain  to  King  Hemy  I.,  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  to  have  nssiuned  their  present  surname  from 
the  actjuieition  of  the  manor  of  Finch's,  in  Kent.  Their  posses- 
sions were  enlarged  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Finch  with 
the  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  eldest  son  of 
this  marriage  was  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Winchelsea  and  Kottingham.  Tlie  second  eon,  Sir  Henry  Finch, 
fiom  whom  sprang  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  twice  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of 
Ehzabeth,  and  the  fii^st  great  lawyer  of  the  family.  He  was  au- 
tumn reader  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1603,  took  the  coif  in  1614,  and  was 
made  King's  Serjeant  in  1616.  He  wrote  the  treatise  called 
"  Finch's  Law,"  which,  till  the  publication  of  Elackstone's  Com- 
mentaries: was  the  chief  elementary  text  book  for  law  students. 
From  his  preface,  he  seems  to  have  had  himself  a  very  high  opin- 
ion of  his  own  performance,  and  to  have  thought  it  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  Novum  Okgamum  ;  "  Inter  innumeros 
tam  augustEB  disciplinEe  alumnos,  surrexit  adhuc  nemo,  qui  in  eo 
elaboravit  ut  rerum  prEcstantiam  methodi  pra^stantia  consequatur. 
Aut  ego  vehenienter  fallor,  aut  saperavi  rei  vix  credendsc  difficul- 
tatem  maximam;  syrtesOi^ue  et  scopulos,  Scyllam  et  Chaiybdin 
priGternavigavi." 

JoJm,  his  son,  whom  we  have  now  to  take  in  hand,  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1584,  and  was  of  a  very  different  chai-ac- 
ter,  beiiT,  fiom.  his  early  years,  noted  for  idleness,  though  he 
showed  a  talent  for  turning  the  industry  of  other  boys  to  his  own 
advantage 

He  was  entered  of  Gmy's  Inn,  and  there  professed  to  study  the 
law,  but  instead  of  reading  his  fatliei-'s  black-letter  treatise,  or  at- 
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tending  "  moots  and  readings,"  lie  spent  his  time  in  dicing  and 
roistering.  When  called  totheljar,  he  had  little  acquired  learning 
of  any  sort, — no  clients,  and  many  debts.  He  saw  that  he  had  no 
chance  to  get  forward  in  the  regular  routine  of  his  profession,  and 
that  he  was  in  considerable  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison  by  his 
creditors  ;  but  his  parts  were  lively,  his  manners  were  agreeable, 
he  had  powerful  friends  at  Court,  and  he  determined  to  make  Ms 
fortune  by  politics.  He  avoided  the  degree  of  the  coif,  as  he  knew 
he  could  make  no  figure  iu  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  among 
the  drowsy,  long-winded  Serjeants,  but  he  contrived  to  be  employ- 
ed occasionally,  in  libel  cases,  in  the  Star  Chamber.  What  he 
Jooked  forward  to  with  most  eagerness  was  the  meeting  of  pai-lia- 
ment ;  a  chance  which  an  aspiring  lawyer,  in  those  days,  might 
for  years  expect  in  vain.  "  Having  led  a  free  life  in  a  restiained 
fortune,  and  having  set  up  upon  the  stock  of  a  good  wit  and  natu- 
ral parts,  without  the  superstructure  of  much  knowledge  in  the 
profession  by  which  he  ^vaa  to  grow,  he  was  wilhng  to  use  those 
weapons  in  which  be  had  moat  skill."* 

He  was  disappointed  in  not  being  returned  to  Charli^s's  first 
parhament,  but  he  took  his  seat  as  a  burgess  in  that    r  „„.  . 

which  met  in  February,  1626.     He  was  one  of  the    '■'*'  ^'  '-' 

lavTyers  then  accused  of  "  taking  retainers  on  both  sides,"  and  "  of 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  jumped."  The  popular  party 
had  been  gaining  strength  every  new  parliament  since  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  now  had  a  complete  ascendancy  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  had  no  preferment  to  bestow 
and  John  Finch  ■would  have  been  much  better  pleased  with  tlie 
appointment  of  Attorney  to  the  Court  of  Wards  than  with  the  re- 
putation of  a  flaming  patriot.  An  expectation  prevailed,  which 
was  not  disappointed, — that  some  of  the  most  formidable  leaders 
who  gave  least  open  offence  to  the  Court,  would  be  offered  em- 
ployment. 

Under  the  pretence  of  great  moderation,  tlie  new  member  con- 
trived to  get  himself  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  very  important  question,  "whether  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  having 
been  appointed,  against  his  will,  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  be- 
fore the  general  election,  was  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  another  county  ?"  The  Committee  veiy  much  de- 
ferred to  Finch  as  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  who,  among  lay 
gents,  could  talk  veiy  glibly  of  law,  and  left  it  him  to  draw  up  the 
report,  "  wherein  many  oases  were  cited,  pro  et  conWa,  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  High  Sheriff  for  one  county  being  elected  knight  of 
the  shire  for  another ;  on  all  which  cases,  he  said,  tlie  Committee 
would  give  no  opinion,  but  desired  that  a  search  might  be  made 
amongst  the  records  for  more  precedents  of  the  like  nature."+  A 
dissolution  took  place  before  the  point  was  decided.     In  the  mean 
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time  Coke  was  not  allowed  to  sit,  and  the  Court  was  relieved  from 
his  invectives,  which  proved  so  formidable  in  the  next  pailiament, 
when  the  "  Petition  of  Eight"  was  passed;  but  Finch,  to  show 
his  impartiality,  the  day  before  the  dissolution,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried,  "  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  standing  de  fax- 
to  returned  a  member  of  that  House,  should  have  privilege 
against  a  suit  in  Chancery  commenced  against  him  by  the  Lady 
Ciaie." 

It  must  have  required  considerable  ingenuity  to  mystify  so  clear 
a  point  as  that  though  a  Sheriff  could  not  return  liimself  as  mem- 
ber for  his  own  county,  the  Crown  could  not,  at  pleasure,  disquali- 
fy him  for  being  returned  for  another  county,  or  for  a  borough, 
over  which  he  had  no  oiBcial  control ;  but  Finch  had  the  good 
luck,  from  his  conduct  of  this  case,  to  establish  the  reputation  of  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  to  be  courted,  if  not  confided  in,  by  both 
parties. 

In  consequence  of  this,  at  the  meeting  of  Charles's  third  pax- 
-  ,  hament  in  March,  1628,  he  was  actuaUy  elected 
[a.  n.  .J    Spg^^p  gf  jijg  House  of  Commons,     He  had  now 

hisfootm  the  stirrup,  and  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  appalled  by 
no  obstacle.  Though  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  popular-  party, 
he  instantaneously  deserted  them  and  made  himself  the  mere 
tool  of  the  Court.  His  conduct  as  Speaker  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  slavish  and  fulsome  language  he  held  as 
soon  E^  his  formal  disqualifying  of  himself  had  been  overruled, 
and  hi.3  appointment  had  been  confirmed  by  the  King: 

"It  is  now  no  longer  good  time  nor  good  mannei^s  to  dispute  with 
my  Lord  the  King ;  but  with  all  joy  and  alacrity  of  heart,  humbly 
and  thankfully  to  meet  so  great  a  favour  from  the  best  of  masters 
and  the  best  of  men.  Therefore,  fii-st,  I  lift  up  my  heart  to  him 
that  sits  on  the  tluone  of  Heaven,  ^er  quem  FfincT^es  imperant  et 
potentes  devernuns  justitiam,  humbly  begging  at  his  hands  that 
made  the  tongue  to  give  me  speech,  and  that  fi-amed  the  heart  of 
man  to  give  me  understanding ;  for  I  am  but  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  and  he  will  mould  me  for  honour  or  dishonour  as 
best  seems  good  unto  him.  Kext  I  bow  my  knees  unto  yoiu:  most 
excellent  IVfejesty,  in  all  humble  and  hearty  acknowledgment  of 
this  and  many  other  your  great  and  gracious  favours.  Tire  ti'uth 
of  my  own  heart,  full  of  zeal  and  duty  to  your  Majesty  and  the 
public  as  any  man's,  quits  me  from  all  fear  of  running  into  wilful 
and  pregnant  errors  ;  and  your  Majesty's  great  goodness,  of -which 
I  have  been  so  large  a  partaker,  gives  me  strong  assurance  that 
having  been  by  yonr  gracious  beams  drSwn  np  from  earth  and 
obscurity,  you  will  so  uphold  me  by  a  benign  and  gi-acions  inter- 

f  rotation  of  all  my  words  and  actions,  that  I  fall  not  down  again 
ke  a  crude  and  imperfect  vapour,  but  consume  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  service.  This  great  and  glorious 
assembly,  made  perfect  by  your  royal  presence,  like  a  curious  per- 
spective, the  more  I  behold  it  with  the  more  joy  and  comfort  I  find 
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a  lively  representation  of  that  tiiic  happiness  which,  under  your 
Majesty'  gracious  government,  we  all  at  this  time  enjoy.  A  bet- 
ter tongue  were  fitter  to  express  it,  but  a  rich  stone  retains  its 
value  though  ill  set.  Here,  in  the  fulness  and  height  of  your 
glory,  like  the  sun  in  the  exaltation  of  his  orb,  sits  your  Majesty, 
the  sovereign  monarch  of  this  famous  isle,  in  a  throne  made 
glorious  by  a  long  succession  of  many  and  great  princes.  A 
meditation  worthy  of  our  better  thoughts  that  we  live  neither 
enthralled  to  the  fui-y  and  rage  of  tlie  giddy  midtitude  nor  yet  to 
the  distracted  wills  of  many  masters  ;  but  under  the  command  of 
a  King  tho  stay  and  strength  of  a  people ;  one,  as  Homer  saith 
well  of  kings,— 

IJollSiv  iktTiiios  (ii.i.(uii, 
not  to  bo  laid  in  common  balance  with  other  men  ;  for  kings  know 
no  other,  tenure  but  God's  service,  and  the  value  is  only  tried  at 
his  beam." 

He  proceeds  <o  inculcate  conformity  to  the  established  church, 
perverting  a  text  of  scripture  in  a  manner  I  believe  quite  original; 
C(^e  ing-redi,  ut  impUatUT  domus  mea,  was  hia  command  that  mEide 
the  great  feast,  and  is  the  dfity  of  magistrates."  Having  dwelt 
long  on  the  perfection  of  our  church  disciphne  as  then  regulated 
by  the  meekness  of  Laud,  he  comes  to  the  state,  and  tells  the 
King,  that,  sitting  on  hia  throne  on  his  right  hand  he  had  the  rev- 
erend, religious,  and  learned  prelates,  lights  fit  to  be  set  in  golden 
candlesticks,  and  not  made  contemptible  by  parity  or  poverty ;  on 
his  left  the  nobles,  full  of  courage  and  magnanimity,  and  before 
him  the  grave  judges  and  sages  of  the  Jaw,  like  the  twelve  lions 
under  Solomon's  throne,  and  learning  justice  by  his  great  example. 
Then  after  a  very  extended  and  tiresome  view  of  foreign  politics, 
ho  exhorts  all  classes  to  unanimity  under  so  good  a  Sovereign, 
who  when  he  does  not  at  once  yield  to  any  request  from  the  two 
Houses,  only  says,  "  Le  Boy  s'avisera."  He  next  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  saying  penitus  toto  divisos  orhe  Britannos  may  not  be 
made  good  by  internal  divisions  among  ourselves,  and  concludes 
with-an  exhortation  to  the  King  himself  to  be  firm  and  resolute 
against  all  his  enemies  :  "  He  that  sits  on  high  will  in  his  good 
time  laugh  them  to  scorn ;  and  as  that  wise  woman  said  to  King 
David,  God  will  make  to  nvy  Lord  the  Emg  a  sure  house,  if  my  Lord 
the  Mng  will  fighi  Ae  battles  of  Jehovah,  and  let  all  England  say. 
Amen,"* 

The  Commons  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  fatal  error  they 
had  committed  in  choosing  such  a  Speaker.  While  they  were 
vindicating  their  privileges  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion, he  did  every  thing  in  liis  power  to  embarrass  them,  and  to 
frustrate  their  efforts.  Although,  in  consequence  of  a  message 
from  the  King  to  hasten  the  supply,  they  had  agreed  upon  an  a.d- 
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dress,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  "  Petition  of  Eight,"  and 
had  given  special  directions  to  Mr,  Speaker  to  press  upoa  his  Ma- 
jesty the  ancient  aiilliority  of  parliaments  to  dispose  of  matters 
there  debated  in  their  own  way,  and  llmtitwas  the  ancient  cus- 
tom to  consider  of  grievances  before  matters  of  supply, — he  thus 
addressed  the  King  :  "  Sir,  yon  are  the  breath  of  our  nostnls  and 
the  light  of  our  eyeSj  and  besides  those  many  comforts,  which  un- 
der you  and  your  royal  progenitors  in  this  frame  of  government 
tliis  nation  hath  enjoyed,  the  very  religion  we  profess  halh  taught 
us  whose  image  you  are." 

He  was  constantly  closeted  with  the  King  and  Buckingham, 
(T  NT  5  16281  ^sll'iiS  them  all  that  passed  iu  the  House,  and  plot- 
'■  '  ''  ting  with  them  how  the  schemes  of  the  popular 

leaders  might  best  be  defeated.  After  one  of  thes-e  conferences 
he  brought  down  a  very  indiscreet  message  from  the  King,  inti- 
mating that  the  session  would  be  speedily  closed,  and  commanding 
the  Commons  "not  to  enter  into  or  proceed  with  any  new  busi- 
ness which  might  spend  time,  or  might  lay  any  scandal  or  asper- 
sion upon  the  state,  government,  or  ministers  thereof."  This,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  set  the  whole  House  in  a  flame. 

Sir  Robert  Philips  thus  began  the  debate,  "  I  perceive  that  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man  there  is  little  hope,  I  consider  mine 
own  infirmities,  and  if  ever  my  passions  were  wrought  npon,  it  is 
now.  This  message  stirs  me  up:  especially,  when  I  remember 
with  what  moderation  we  have  proceeded." 

Sir  John  Ehot  followed,  and  was  alluding  to  certain  supposed 
aspersions  on  the  ministers  of  slate,  when  the  Speaker  started  up 
from  the  choir,  and,  apprehending  that  Sir  John  intended  (o  fail 
upon  the  Duke  of  Birckingham,  said,  with  lears  which  he  knew 
how  to  bring  into  his  eyes,  "  There  is  a  command  laid  upon  me 
to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the 
ministers  of  slate." 

A  scene  of  gi-eat  confusion  ensued,  which  -was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  contrivance  of  resolving  themselves  into  a  grand  committee  of 
the  whole  House  "  on.  the  state  of  the  nation,"  and  so  getting 
Finch  out  of  the  chair.  An  order  w^as  at  the  same  time  made, 
"  that  the  doors  be  loclied,  and  that  no  one  depait  the  House  upon 
pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower'  Finch,  agamst  whom  this  reso- 
lution was  passed,  before  quitting  the  chair,  eame'itly  begged  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  be  absent  for  half  an  houi  on  urgent  pri- 
vate business,  and  the  permission  was  magnammoualy  accorded  to 

A  hot  discussion  now  ensued,  and  a  resohition  was  moved,  "  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  cause  ot  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  state  laboured."  A  membei  obseived,  that  for  the 
Spealier  to  desire  to  leave  the  House  m  such  a  manner  was  never 
heard  of  before,  and  he  feared  would  be  ominous  Fmch,  in  truth, 
had  posted  off  privately  to  the  King,  and  now  returned  with  this 
message,  "that  his  Majesty  commands,  for  the  present,  they  a.d' 
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jonrn  the  House  till  to-morrow  inoining,  and  that  all  committees 
cease  in  the  mean  time."  An  immediate  adjournment  took  place 
in  consequence. 

The  following  morning  he  brought  a  soothing  message  from  the 
King,  which  they,  with  the  moderation  and  good  sense  which  dis- 
tinguished them,  agreed  to  accept  as  satisfaction  for  the  insult  of- 
fered to  them :  but  they  firmly  defeated,  his  purpose,  which  was 
to  divert  them  from  proceeding  with  the  "  Petition  of  Right." 

An  evasive  answer  had  been  given  by  the  King,  which,  imder 
woi-ds  of  seeming  consent,  wotild  have  been  coastiiied  into  Xe 
Roy's  s'avisera;  but  they  held  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and 
both  Houses  being  now  equally  suspicious  of  theu'  Speakers,  they 
put  down  in  writing  what  the  Lord  Keeper  should  say  on  the 
subject  to  the  King  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they 
agreed  "  that  he  should  stand  in  his  place  as  a  peer,  and  there  (le- 
liver  this  request  to  his  Majesty,  and  afterwards  go  to  his  place  of 
state." 

At  last,  Finch  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  bar  at  the  head  of 
the  Commons,  and  after  the  "  Petition  of  Eight"  had  been  read 
at  fall  length,  he  had  the  mortiflcation  to  hear  the  words  pronoun- 
ced. Salt  fait  come  U  est  disiri. 

In  spite  of  this,  Charles  insisted  on  levying  tonnage  and  pound- 
!ige  without  authority  of  parliament,  although  they  were  williug  to 
pass  a  bill  to  auihorise  the  levy,  whereupon  notice  was  given  in 
the  House,  on  the  SSth  of  June,  of  a  motion  to  be  made  next 
morning  for  a  remonstrance  to  the  King  against  this  proceeding. 
Early  next  movaing,  Pinch  went  to  Court  to  take  his  orders,  but 
there  much  perplexity  existed,  and  they  at  last  resolved  on  an  in- 
stant prorogation.  He  had  been  detained  so  long  by  this  consul- 
tation, that  he  had  kept  the  House  above  an  hour  waiting  for  him, 
and  he  did  not  make  his  appeaj-ance  till  past  nine  o'clock.  He 
had  scarcely  been  seated  in  the  chair  when, — while  the  member 
who  had  given  the  notice  was  beginning  to  read  the  proposed  re- 
monstrance,— tliree  knocks  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  Uie  Black 
Rod  entering,  commanded  them  forthwith  to  attend  his  Majesty  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  Finch  hurried  thither,  and  the  King  sitting 
on  the  throne,  without  his  robes  (so  precipitate  was  the  proceed- 
ing,) ordered  the  prorogation. 

Duiing  the  second  short  and  stormy  session  of  this  parliament, 
Finch  continued  to  act  as  the  puppet  of  the      .^  iriai 

Court.  The  Commons,  being  very  indignant  at  U*"^^"  lo^y.j 
the  manner  in  which  the  King  tried  to  retract  his  assent  to  the 
"  Petition  of  Eight,"  were  preparing  a  remonstrance — when  the 
Speaker  delivered  a  message  i'lom  his  Majesty  ordering  them  to 
adjourn  for  a  week,  but  tliey  resolved  that  "  it  was  not  the  office 
of  the  Speaker  to  deliver  any  such  message  unto  them,  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  did  properly  belong  to  themselves." 

Sir  John  Eliot  then  moved  "  the  remonstrance ; "  but  Finch  re- 
fused io  put  the  question  from  the  chair,  saying,  that  "  he  was 
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commanded  otherwise  by  the  King."  Selden  asked  liim  if  he  re- 
fused to  act  as  Speaker.  He  rej/lied  "  he  had  an  express  com- 
mand from  the  King,  so  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  message,  to 
rise,"  Thereupon  he  rose  and  was  leaving  the  chair,  when  HoUis, 
Valentine,  and  others,  in  spite  of  the  efibits  of  certain  Privy 
Councillors  to  £ree  him,  forced  him  back  into  the  chair,  saying, 
"he  should  sit  there  till  it  pleased  them  to  rise,"  Finch,  with 
abundance  of  tears,  answered,  "  I  will  not  say  I  will  not,  but  I  dare 
not.  Command  me  not  to  my  ruin, — ^ui  regard  I  have  been  your 
faithfnl  servant,  and  would  sacrifice  my  life  for  the  good  of  my 
country ;  but  I  dare  not  sin  against  the  express  command  of  my 


Selden  urged,  that  he,  being  the  servant  of  the  House,  could 
not  refuse  their  command  under  any  colour,  and  that  his  obstinacy 
would  be  a  precedent  to  posterity  if  it  should  go  unpunished;  but 
"he  still  refused,  with  extremity  of  weeping  and  supplicatory 
orations'."  * 

This  fracas  terminated  in  the  hairing  out  of  the  Black  E.od,  the 
JIVI  101     ^^'""Pt  dissolution  of  Charles's  third  parliament,  and 

[  AKCH  .j  f)is  i^esolntion  thereafter  to  govern  by  his  absolute 
prerogative,  t 

For  some  years  there  was  a  lack  of  law  promotion,  and  Finch 
did  not  receive  the  reward  of  his  subserviency  He  wis  not  much 
of  a  favourite  with  Lord  KpC  nyhfl  mjl  y 
of  his  courtly  arts.     He  la  d  h  n    If  f      j  -a  ah     bar 

but  there  was  no  conflden        n  h      I      nin  n    g     y     nd  he 

could  only  hope  for  advan    m  n  f  m     yip 

Prynne  had  incurred  thhllpla  fhg  mnly 

his  MstnomasiiK,  inveigh       b        lyaa  hatilm  n 

F  n  16341  '"^  which  the  Queen  heiself  took  a  part.  Aftei  he 
t       '  ■'     had  been  condemned  in  the   Star   Chamber  for  this 

publication  as  for  a  seditious  libel.  Finch  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  hit  to  show  that  the  legal  profession  thorouglily  disapproved 
of  its  principles, — by  getting  up  a  masque,  to  he  acted  by  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  before  then  Majesties.  Two  benchers  w^ere  chosen 
by  each  Inn  of  Court  to  conduct  the  pageant.  Finch  represented 
Gray's  Inn,  and  appears  to  have  acted  "  Master  of  the  revels." 
There  were  sixteen  grand  masquers,  "four  gentlemen  of  each  Inn 
of  Court,  most  suitable  for  their  persons,  dancing,  and  garb."  The 
members  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court  were  to  intermingle,  and 
each  party  of  four  was  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot  with  six  horses, — 
but  great  difficulty  arose  in  settling  the  precedence  of  the  chariots 
which  respectively  represented  the  dignity  of  each  Inn  of  Court, 
— till  that  thorny  point  ■was  decided  by  lot.  The  next  controversy 
was,  by  what  rule  the  four  were  to  be  placed  in  each  chariot, — 
which  was  resolved  by  the  happy  thought  of  having  them  made, 
like  the  Eoman  triumphal  chariots,  "of  an  oval  form,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  precedence  in  them." 

*  2  Pari,  Hist.  49!.    3  St.  Tr.  235.  1  Ante,  p,  426, 
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The  procession  to  Whitehall  exceeded  the  glories  of  the  ui'itaL 
iation  of  a  Lord  Chancellor.  First  marched  the  Marshall  and  his 
men;  after  him  came  or.e  hundred  genetlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  mounted  on  horsebaclc,  "in  very  rich  clothes  scaice  any 
thing  hut  gold  and  silver  lace  to  be  seen  of  them,"  with  a  page 
and  two  lacqLieys  to  each.  Then  came  the  "  antimasqnes  in 
tended  for  humour  and  jocularity, — ^the  first  anti-masque  bemg  of 
cripples  and  beggara  on  horseback,  on  the  poorest  jades  that  could 
be  g-otten,  and  ingeniously  habited  so  as  to  ridicule  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  law*,  and  another  to  satirise  such  projectoi-s  as  sought 
patents  for  useless  schemes,  as  "the  fish-call,  or  a  looking-glass  for 
lislies  in  the  sea,  very  useful  to  fishermen  to  call  all  kinds  of  fish 
to  their  nets," — "  the  new  invented  windmate,  very  profitable  when 
common  vrinds  fail,  for  a  more  speedy  passage  of  calmed  ships 
and  vessels  on  seas  and  rivei^," — "  a  movable  hydraulic  whieh, 
being  placed  by  a  bedside,  causeth  sweet  sleep  to  those  who, 
either  by  hot  fevers  or  otherwise,  cannot  take  rest."  t 

Then,  to  the  ^admiration  of  nil  beholders,  came  the  Grand 
Masquers  in  their  oval  chariots,  "their  habits,  doublets,  trunk-hose, 
and  caps  of  most  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  and  wrought  as  thick  with 
silver  spangles  as  they  could  be  placed,  large  white  silk  stockings 
up  to  their  trunk-hose,  and  rich  springs  in  their  caps ;  themselves 
proper  and  beautiful  young  gentlemen.  Starting  from  Ely  House, 
ill  Holborn,  they  marched  down  Chanceiy  Lane,  tlirongh  the 
Strand  to  the  palace,  where  they  paraded  round  the  tilt  yard,  that 
the  King  and  Queen  "  might  have  a  double  view  of  them." 
They  alighted  at  Whitehall  gate,  when  the  Masque  began  and 
"  was  ineempai-ably  performed."  Then  followed  a  ball,  in  which 
Queen  Henrietta  danced  with  some  of  the  Masquers,  and  {gaudeo 
refereris,)  "  did  judge  them  as  good  dancers  as  she  ever  saw." 
The  whole  concluded  with  a  banquet,  after  which  all  departed. 
"  And  thus,"  says  with  quaint  solemnity  the  historian  of  this 
masque,  imitating  the  weU-known  passage  from  "  the  Tempest" 
"this  earthly  pomp  and  glory,  if  not  vanity,  waif  soon  past  and 
gone  as  if  it  had  never  been  "% 

Finch  and  three  others  were  deputed  to  the  office  of  returning 
thanks,  in  the  name  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court,  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  "for  their  gracious  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  their  ser- 
vice in  the  late  masque  ; "  and  as  it  had  given  peculiar  delight  to 
Henrietta,  who,  since  tlie  death  of  Buckingham,  had  acquired 
great  influence,  it  perhaps  contributed  to  his  elevation  almost  as 
much  as  his  services  in  the  chair  of  the   House  of  Commons,  for 


*■  Fiiifli  himself  liml  s!:e  chief  hand  in  ihis,  and  From  bia  bnd  success  in  his  pro- 
fi;ssioii  liiLhcno,  pioiiiilily  look  great  dcdigiit,  in  it. 

I  Tliis  wiis  [he  tot;inliu[iun  of  Mr.  Attorney  Geriernl  Noj.  It  appGci^  from 
Ryrncr'n  Fo^dcin,  vol.  xis  ,  that  there  were  netuallj  patents  grntiled  fur  tbe-se  in- 
ventinns,  HLid  wljilu  I  wns  Atlornej  Gtoneral,  eeveral  as  obsunl  were  n[jplied  for. 
Tfie  "  whidmalf!'  m.ny  bare  been  an  anticipation  of  the  sleom  engine. 

X  Whitelook'a  Moraoi-i.-ils,  p.  21,  The  cost  to  Ibo  four  Inna  of  Coiii't  wsn  ciilcu. 
lated  to  bo  aboYO  20.000i. 
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lO  1/1  IT"'!  1  ^'^  ^"■^  immediately  appointed  Aftorney  General 
'        "      '  ''     to  the  Queea ;  and  notwithstanding  his  ignortmce 

of  law  B.itd  want  of  experience  he  weis  shortly  after  appointed  a 
Puisne   Judge  of  the  Court  of  Comnaon  Pleas. 

What  he  wanted  in  law  and  professional  experience,  he  sup- 
plied, in  zea!  for  the  prerogative,  and  in  severity  to  Puritans  and 
to  all  persona  obnoxious  to  the  government  who  came  before 
him*.  In  little  more  than  a  year  the  grand  question  of  ship- 
F  16301    'iioney  arose.     Heath,  the  Chief  Justice,  being  con- 

<-  '    '  J    sidered  a  Judge  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  was  removed, 

and  FiQch,  wel!  known  to  be  ready  to  go  all  lengths^  was  appoint- 
ed to  preside  in  his  place. 

He  did  not  diaajipoint  expectation.  By  labouring  his  own 
puisnes  and  some  of  the  other  Judges,  he  was  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  obtaining  the  exU'ajudicial  opinion  that  the  King  might 
lawfully  impose  ship-money  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  he  ■was 
the  sole  Judge  of  the  necessity  for  imposing  it. 

When  Hampden's  case  came  to  be  decided  in  the  Exchequer 
chamber.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch  exceeded  all  the  other  Judges 
in  the  slavish  doctrines  which  he  laid  down, 

A  parliament  (saidhe,amongmanyolherthingsquiteasatFong) 
r  ICIT  1     ^^^^  honourable  coni-t:  and  I  confess  it  an.  excellent 

<■  '     '  J     means  of  charging  the  subject,  and  defending  the 

Mngdom  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  the  only  means.  Certainly  there  was  a 
King  before  a  parliament,  for  how  else  could  there  be  an  assembly 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ?  And  then  what  sovereignty  wag 
there  in  the  kingdom  but  his  ?  His  power,  then,  was  limited  by  the 
positive  law ;  then  it  cannot  be  denied  but  originally  the  King  had 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  kingdom,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a 
power  of  charging  the  whole  kingdom.  Then  the  law  that  hath  giv- 
en that  po'ver  hath  given  means  to  the  king  to  put  it  into  execution. 
It  is  ft  very  true  rule  that  the  law  commands  nothing  to  be  done  but 
it  permits  the  ways  and  means  how  it  may  be  done,  else  the  law 
should  bo  imperfect,  lame,  and  unjust.  Therefore  the  laiv  that  hath 
given  the  interest  and  sovereignty  of  defending  and  governing  the 
kingdom  to  the  King,  doth  also  give  the  King  power  to  charge  his 
subjects  for  the  necessary  defence  and  good  thereof.  And  as  the 
King  is  bound  to  defend,  so  thesubjecis  are  bound  to  obey,  and  to 
come  out  of  their  own  country  if  occEision  be,  and  to  provide  horse 
and  arms  in  foreign  war;  and  such  are  compellable  now  to  find 
guns,  powder,  and  shot,  instead  of  b'ows  and  arrows.  Then  if  sea 
and  land  be  but  one  entire  kingdom,  and  the  King  lord  of  both, 
the  subject  is  boimd  as  well  to  the  defence  of  the  sea  as  of  the 
land  ;  and  then  all  are  bound  to  provide  ships,  men,  ammunition, 
victuals,  and  necef?aaries  for  that  defence.  As  to  tiie  observation 
of  my  brother  Crooke,  that  we  are  compellable  by  our  persons  and 
arms,  but  not  with  any  sum  of  money,  I  answer,  that  bona  co^-poris 
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are  above  bona  foitunm.  If  fliis  power  to  conimsTid.  the  persons 
of  his  snbjeciB  is  in  the  King,  then,  I  say,  more  reason  that  their 
estates  should  be  in  his  power  in  this  case  of  defence"  He  then 
goes  on  to  examine  the  statutes  and  authorities  cited  on  the  othei 
side,  mating  very  light  of  them.  Magna  Chjeta  he  disnusses 
with  the  observation,  that  to  the  enactment "  niiJhim  tallagjiim  im- 
ponatnr  nisi  per  commune  concihum,"  there  is  the  impbed  excep- 
tion, unless/oT  the  public  good.  To  the  statute  25  Ed  1  c  5 ,  and 
all  subsequent  statutes  on  the  subject  he  gives  the  answer,  that 
"  acts  of  parliament  may  lake  away  flowers  and  oiaaments  of  the 
Crown,  hut  not  the  Crown  itself.  Tv'o  act  of  parliament  can  hai  a 
King  of  his  regality,  or  his  trust  and  power  to  defend  his  subjects ; 
therefore,  acts  of  parliament  to  taie  away  his  royal  power  in  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom  EU'e  void.  They  are  void  if  ti.ey  profess 
to  take  away  the  powerof  the  King  to  command  the  pei-sons,  goods, 
and  money  of  his  subjects:  noacts  of  parhamontmake  any  dif- 
ference." "  The  Petition  of  Eight"  he  treats  with  grea',  contempt, 
— on  the  ground  that,  from  having  been  Speaker  when  it  passed, 
he  knew  there  was  no  intention  thereby  to  alter  the  old  law. 
With  text  writers,  of  course,  he  is  very  unceremonious,  Fortescue, 
he  says,  is  entitled  to  no  weight,  because  the  treatise  "  De  Laudi- 
bus"  was  written  during  the  ware  of  York  and  Lancaster,  when 
the  author  was  in  exile,  and  wished  to  please  the  people,  and  to 
return  to  his  own  countiy.  After  getting  rid  of  all  the  Cinthorilies 
in  a  similar  mauner,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  King 
has  aclear  right,  in  case  of  danger,  to  impose  alaxfor  the  defence 
of  the  realm; — that  the  expectancy  of  danger  is  si;fficient  ground 
for  the  King  to  charge  his  subjects; — that  the  King  is  the  soJe 
judge  of  the  danger ; — that  the  King's  averment  of  danger  is  not 
travereable, — and  therefore  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to  pay 
the  sum  assessed  upon  him."* 

Lord  Clarendon  says — "  Undoubtedly  my  Lord  Finch's  speech 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  made  ship-money  much  more  abhor- 
red and  formidable  than  all  the  commitments  by  the  Council  table, 
and  all  the  distresses  taken  by  the  Sheriffs  of  England :  the  ma- 
jor part  of  men  (besides  the  common  unconcernedness  in  othe]' 
men's  sufferings)  looking  upon  those  proceedings  with  a  kind  of 
applause  to  themselves,  to  see  other  men  punished  for  not  doing 
as  they  bad  done; — which  delight  was  qujckly  determined  when 
they  found  their  own  interest,  by  the  unuecessaiy  logic  of  that 
argument,  no  less  concluded  than  Mr.  Hampden's." 

Eut  this  logic  endeared  him  to  the  Court,  and  ensured  him  farth- 
er preferment  as  soon  as  any  opportunity  should  occur.  Tn  the 
meanwhile  he  strengthened  his  claim  by  his  conduct  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  where,  having  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  he  now 
acted  as  a  Judge.  We  may  take,  as  an  example,  hia  proof  that 
he  would  not  be  swayed  by  private  considerations  to  spare  an  old 

*BSt.  Tr.  i2ie, 
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acquaintanoe,  when  he  proposed  an  aggi-avation  to  the  piuiishment 
of  Prynne,  whom  he  had  knowawell  at  the  bar.  The  Court  hav- 
iag  agreed  that,  for  a  new  hbel  which  he  had  published  along  with 
Bastwick  and  Burton,  "  he  should  stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his 
ears,  pay  a  fine  of  5000^,  and  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  a  dis- 
tant fortiess,"  the  Chief  Justice  moved,  by  way  of  amendraenl, 
"  that  he  should  likewise  be  stigmatised  in  the  cheeks  with  the  two 
letters  S.  and  L.  for  a  Seditious  Libeller," — to  which  all  the  Lords 
agreed.* 

He  likewise  distinguished  himself  in  pressing  for  severe  punish- 
ment on  Bishop  Williams,  when  that  Pi-elafe  was  the  second  time- 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  on  pretences  more  frivolous  than 
the  first,  although  he  had  then  rather  taken  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant, not  awaie  that  he  was  so  odious  to  the  government.  Being 
now  reproached  for  his  inconsistency,  he  rephed  with  candour, — 
"  I  waj5  soundly  chidden  by  his  Majesty  for  my  former  vote;  and 
I  will  not  destroy  myself  for  any  man's  sake."t 

At  lasT,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  Finch's  ambi- 
tion was  fully  gratified.  That  event  having  happened  on  the  ISth 
of  January,  1640,  on  the  37th  of  the  same  month  the  Great  Seal 
was  delivered  to  him  as  Lord  Keeper,  and  on  the  23rd,  the  first 
day  of  Hilary  teim,  he  was  installed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Coirrt 
of  Chancery,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Bai'oii 
Finch  of  Fordwich,!: 

This  appointment  caused  great  dismay  at  the  time,  as  a  proof 
r  n  16401  °^^^^  spiiit  whicli  still  actuated  the  King's  coun- 
L*'    '  '■'    oils,  even  after  the  difficuUies  in  which  he  had  been 

involved  by  his  arbitrary  government,  and  after  he  had  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  again  to  summon  a  pailiament.  Modern  his- 
torians, even  those  who  are  impartial,  pass  over  tiie  promotion  of 
Finch  at  this  juncture  without  a  ceasnre, — and  with  Hume  he  is  a 
decided  favourite. 

He  held  the  Great  Seal  fittle  more  than  three  terms,  and  during 
this  short  space  of  time  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  justice 
were  much  inteiTupted  by  political  disputes,  ao  that  we  do  not 
know  much  of  him  as  an  Equity  Judge ;  but  we  have  an  account 
of  one  of  his  early  cases,  showing  that  bis  legal  and  equitable 
principles  corresponded,  and  that  he  acted  in  an  enlarged  sense  on 
the  doctrme  that  "  eauiJsMK^Jh^^JkSC,  ■*  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  '^ 
carry  into  effect  an  order  of  the  Lm'iTs'of  the  Council,  upon  a  mat- 
ter over  which  they  had  no  juriscUction.  The  defendant  demurred 
for  want  of  equity,  and  the  demurrer  coming  on  to  be  ai'gued, 
Finch  decreed  for  the  plaintifl^  saying,  "  that  while  he  was  Keep- 
er, no  man  should  be  so  saucy  as  to  dispute  these  orders,  and  that 

•  3  St.  Tr.  7S.  t  Hacitet's  Lifo  of  Wililams. 

t  Crown  Office  Miiiutee,  Boob,  fol.  1.  He  haJ  lUe  extraordinaiy  honour,  when 
he  was  swora,  of  hD-vinc;  lh«  book  held   for  him  by  t!io  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
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Ihe  wisdom  of  the  fcoard  should  bo  always  gi-ound  enough  for  him 
to  make  a  decree  ic  Chancery."* 

When  Easter  term  came  round  he  was  called  away  to  preside 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Parliaments  having  now  been  intermitted 
above  eleven  years,  the  very  forms  of  proceeding  were  almost  for- 
gotten, and  none  of  the  officei-s  knew  the  duties  they  had  to  per- 
form. The  Lord  Keeper  was  answerable  for  all,  and  much  time 
was  occupied  in  inquiries  and  preparations.  The  public  looked 
forward  with  eager  expectation  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  the 
Court  had  resolved  that  the  attention  of  both  Houses  should  be 
confined  to  the  granting  of  supplies. 

There  was  a  grand  procession  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  and 
the  people,  delighted  once  more  to  witness  such  ,j^  ,3  .g.g  -, 
a  spectacle,  were  so  good-humoured  and  grate-  L  ■  -J 

ful,  that  the  less  penetrating  expected  a  happy  result.  The  King 
being  seated  on  his  throne,  and  the  Commons  attending  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  merely  said,  "that  never  King  hada 
more  great  and  weighty  cause  to  call  his  people  together,  but  that 
he  would  not  trouble  them  with  the  particulars,  which  they  would 
hear  from  the  Lord  Keeper." 

Finch  began  by  celebrating  the  goodness  of  the  King  in  calhng 
a  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  memoiy  of  ibrmer  discourage- 
ments, but  strongly  deprecated  their  interference  with  afiairs  of 
government.  "  His  Majesty's  kingly  resolutions  are  seated  in  the 
ark  of  his  sacred  breast,  and  it  were  a  presumption  of  too  high  a 
nature  for  any  TJzziah,  uncalled,  to  touch  it."  He  then  warned 
them  by  the  example  of  Phaeton,  not  to  aim  at  that  oi'  which 
they  were  incapable.  "  Let  us  beware  how,  with  the  son  of  Cly- 
mene,  we  aim  not  at  the  guiding  of  the  chaiiot,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  testimony  of  fatherly  affection,  but  let  us  ever  remember  that 
though  the  King  sometimes  lays  by  the  beams  and  rays  of  Majes- 
ty, he  never  lays  by  Majesty  itself."  After  taking  a  view  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  which  he  justly  represented  as 
highly  satisfactory,  he  says,  "  But  what  availeth  this,  sijbris  hos- 
lem  non  mveniat,  si  modo  domi  mvemat  ?"  He  launches  out  into  a 
bitter  invective  against  the  Scots,  who  had  made  a  most  ungrate- 
ful reUirn  for  all  the  King's  affection  and  bounty.  "  For  when  his 
Majesty  had  most  reason  to  expect  a  grateful  return  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  from  that  nation,  some  men  of  Belial,  some  Zelia 
hath  blown  the  trumpet  there,  and  by  their  insolences  and  rebel- 
lious actions  draw  many  after  them,  to  the  utter  desertion  of  his 
Majesty's  government.  Following  the  wicked  counsels  of  some 
Achitophels,  they  have  seized  on  the  trophies  of  honour,  and  in- 
vested themselves  with  regal  power  and  authority."  He  draws  a 
striking  contrast  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  all  was  loy- 
alty and  obedience,  and  the  parliament  had  lately  voted  large  sub- 
sidies to  assist  his  Majesty  in  restoring  tranquiUity  in  this  island. 

*  i  Cbrend.  131. 
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He  desires  the  English  parliament  to  follow  so  good  an  example, 
and,  "  for  a  while  laying  aside  all  other  debates,  to  pass  such  and 
so  many  subsidies  as  should  be  thought  fit  and  convenient  for  so 
great  an  occasion."  To  avoid  all  question  ahout  tonnage  and 
poundage,  he  said  his  Majesty  had  caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared  to 
authorise  the  collection  of  the  tax  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  This  T.vas  the  only  concession  alluded  to;  but  he  assured 
them,  that  "  after  tlie  grant  of  such  a  supply  as  tire  urgency  of  the 
King's  affairs  instantly  required,  which  he  would  accept  as  the 
pledge  of  their  loving,  happy,  and  dutiful  affection  to  him,  bis  per- 
son, and  government,  they  should  afterwards  have  an  abundant 
opportunity  for  considering  of  such  petitions  as  they  should  con- 
ceive for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth."* 

But  the  Commons,  instead  of  yielding  to  this  request  on  the 
faith  of  this  promise,  immediately  fell  upon  giievances, — ship- 
money, — the  levying  of  duties  on  merchandise  without  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament, — the  cruelties  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission  Court, — the  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  in 
prosecuting  and  punishing  members  for  words  spoken  in  the 
House.  Above  all,  they  took  up  with  earnestness  the  conduct  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  when  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  last  day  of  the  last  parliament.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
gave  a  circumstantial  account,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  of 
file  whole  transaction,  and  of  the  Speaker's  expressions,  "  that  he 
dai-ed  not  put  the  question,  that  he  was  commanded  not  to  put  the 
question,  and  that  they  should  not  force  him  to  his  ruin."  A  mo- 
tion was  thereupon  made  and  carried,  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  representation  to  his  Majesty  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  this  House  that  happened  the  last  day  of 
the  last  parliament,  humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty  "  that  the  bke 
violation  may  not  hereafter  be  brought  in  practice  to  his  prejudice 
or  theirs."  And  a  resolution  was  canied,  "  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  that  the  Speaker's  refusing  to  put  the  question  af- 
ter a  verbal  command  from  lus  Majesty,  signified  to  this  House  by 
the  Speaker,  to  adjourn,  and  no  adjournment  mad©  by  this  House, 
is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House." 

The  Lord  Keeper  thought  that  all  these  mutinous  dispositions 
might  be  quelled  by  a  proper  display  of  vigour.  Accordingly,  on 
the  2(Jth  of  April,  both  Houses  were  summoned  to  attend  in  the 
banqueting  house  at  Whitehall,  and  there,  in  the  King's  presence, 
he  read  a  lecture  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  supply  precedence 
over  grievances ;  but  the  Commons  were  obstinate,  and  on  return- 
ing to  their  Chamber  after  a  long  debate,  resolved  to  prefer  griev- 
ances to  supply.  Charles  then,  without  the  Lord  Keeper's  advice 
or  privity,  took  one  of  those  rash  steps  which  led  to  such  fatal 
coiisequences  in  the  dispute  now  commencing.  Ho  came  sudden- 
ly into  the   House  of  Lords,  and  seating  himself  in  his  chair  of 

»  aParl.  Hist.  529. 
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State  without  his  robes,  he  addressed  the  Peers,  and  solicited  their 
good  offices  in  prevailing  on  the  Commons  to  grant  an  iitiraediate 
supply.  When  he  withdrew,  the  Lords,  flattered  by  bis  appeal  to 
them,  immediately  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  I<ord  Keeper, 
"  that  the  supply  shonid  have  precedency,  and  be  resolved  upon 
before  any  other  matter  whatsoever,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  conference  desired  \vith  the  Commons  in  order  to  dispose  them 
thereto." 

The  Commons  having  agreed  to  the  conference,  it  was  manag- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Lords  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  strongly 
urged  the  Commons  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  their  suppos- 
ed grievances,  reminding  them  that  "  they  had  the  word  of  a  King, 
and  not  only  so  but  o^  a  ^e«i^e»»ffl»,"*  for  all  they  required  respect- 
ing religion,  property,  and  privilege.  "  Lastly,  he  told  the  Com- 
mons that  the  Lords  had  voted  and  declared  as  their  opinion,  that 
his  Majesty's  supply  should  have  precedency  and  be  resolved  on 
before  any  other  matter  whatsoever;  therefore  he  desired  the 
House  of  Commons  to  go  on  with  that  first,  as  that  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  held  most  necessary."t 

As  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  the  Commons  were  highly 
incensed  by  these  proceedings,  and  came  to  a  re- 
solution "  that  their  Lordships  voting,  propounding, 
and  declaring,  concerning  matter  of  supply  before  it  was  moved 
from  this  House,  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  that  a  remon- 
strance should  be  sent  to  the  Lords  to  this  effect ;  and  the  Lords 
voted  a  counter-resolution,  that  their  merely  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  order  in  which  the  subject  of  supply  should  be  considered, 
was  no  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons." 

Under  the  advice  of  Pym  and  Waller  the  Commons  still  insist- 
ed on  proceeding  with  grievances.  The  King  sent  them  rM  „  e  i 
two  other  messages  to  hasten  the  supply,  and  finding  ^  *  ' 
them  inflexible, — by  the  rash  and  ruinous  advice  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  throne,  and  hav- 
ing praised  the  Lords  and  severely  censured  the  Commons,  ab- 
ruptly dissolved  the  parliament,  from  which  such  national  benefits 
had  been  expected.  This  measure  is  deeply  deplored  by  Claren- 
don, who  truly  says  that  there  never  was  a  parliament  in  which 
Charles  had  so  many  true  friends,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  he  had  evinced  any  sincere  disposition  to  correct  the  errors  of 
Jiis  government,  an  adequate  supply  would  readily  have  been 
granted  to  him,  the  Scottish  insurrection  would  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  he  would  soon  have  been  relieved  from  all  his  dim- 
culties.  Again,  had  Strafford  been  at  hand,  the  business  would 
have  been  conducted  with  more  dexterity,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  fair  chance  of  success  to  arbitrary  rale.  But  that  able  mi- 
nister being  in  Ireland,  a  country  then  as  distant  from  us  for  prac- 
tical purposes  as  America  now  is,  Charles  was  left  with  such 
*  One  of  l1ie  earliest  instances  of  "  gentleman"  being  used  in  this  sense. 
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councillors  as  Fincli  and  Land,  more  inconsiderate  and  violent 
than  himself,  and  aU  tended  to  a  popular  revolution.  BeUasis  and 
Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  opposed  the  Court  in  tlie  Lower  House, 
were  immediately  summoned  before  the  Council,  and  refusing  to 
answer  the  questions  the  Lord  Keeper  put  to  them  respecting 
their  conduct  in  parliament,  were  committed  to  prison.  Crew,  the 
chmrman  of  the  committee  of  religion,  shared  the  same  fate,  be- 
cause he  would  not  deliver  up  the  petitions  and  complainls  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

The  liord  Keeper  gave  a  fresh  instance  of  hia  ignorance  and 
folly,  by  publishing  an  opinion  in  which  he  induced  some  of  the 
Judges  to  join  him,  that  the  Convocation,  after  the  dissolution  of 
-the  parliament,  was  slUl  entitled  to  sit  and  grant  supphes  from  the 
clergy, — and  by  a  novel  commission  imder  the  Great  Seal,  he  au- 
thorised them  to  frame  an  ecclesiastical  code  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times.  The  more  timid  members  of  the  Convoca- 
tion were  still  much  alarmed,  but  a  majority  agreed  to  seventeen 
new  canons,  and  although  they  in  various  particulars  affected  the 
rights  of  the  laity  and  were  dearly  illegal,  they  all  received  the 
royal  assent,  one  of  them  being  "  that  every  clergyman,  four  times 
in  the  year,  should  instrtict  hia  parisliioners  in  the  Divine  right  of 
Kings,  and  the  damnable  ain  of  resistance."*  Tliese  ecclesiasti- 
cal enactments  added  greatly  to  the  general  excitement.  "  The 
vessel  was  already  full,  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bit- 
terness to  overflow,  "t 

Nothing  so  strikingly  proves  how  rmiversally  the  feehng  of  re- 
sentment against  the  government  prevailed  in  the  nation,  as  that 
it  infected  the  camp,  and  unnerved  the  English  soldier, — ^insomuch, 
that  now  occurred  the  only  instance  in  our  history  of  an  Enghsh 
army  flying  from  the  field  of  battle.  "  The  king  saw  plainly  that 
both  divers  officers  of  iris  army,  and  even  the  private  soldiers  gen- 
erally (which  was  a  most  remarkable  inclination),  would  not  fight 
against  the  Scots."t 

After  the  route  at  Newbnrn,  and  the  flight  to  Durham,  Charles 
imd  his  councillors  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  perplexity. 
Without  funds,  his  troops  must  be  immediately  disbanded,  and 
Leslie,  with  his  Covenantors,  might  march  triumphant  to  join  the 
discontented  in  London.^  The  late  unfortunate  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  was  already  deeply  deplored,  but  to  meet  a  new  House 
of  Commons  seemed  a  measure  not  only  humiliating,  but  hope- 
less.    The  Peers  had  been  willing  to  grant  a  supply,  and  the  King 

*  Rnsh,  i.  1205.     Wi!k.  Con.  iv.  553.  t  Clfti-ondon,  t  Whitelotk. 

5  Another  difiicnlly  was  then  experienced  (which  wa  now  meet  by  tha  Annual 
Mutiny  Act),  that  the  Petition  of  Right  having  abolisheil  mnrtial  !nw,  iiiero  wera 
no  means  of  punisliing  niilitai'}'  offencss.  Even  Fiach  wna  obliged  to  aeknowlerigs 
this,  and  he  privately  passed  pardons' under  tho  GvealBeal  to  offieera  who  had 
found  it  necessary  to  execnie  a  miitioeor.  Lord  Conway  saitS  apon  the  occasion, 
that  it  any  lawyer  were  so  imprudent  ag  to  discover  the  secret  to  Vis  aoldiera,  it 
would  be  necessary  instantly  to  refute  him,  and  to  li.ing  liim  by  sentence  of  a 
Court-martifll.^8ii9h,  iii.  1199. 
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had  parted  amicably  with.  them.  Finch  suggested,  that  they  might 
be  sumrnoned  without  the  Commons,  and  treated  as  a  national 
assembly, — pretending  that  there  were  various  precedents  for  a 
great  Council  of  the  Peers  so  acting  in  cases  of  imminent  nation- 
al danger.  The  advice  was  rehshed,  and  he  issued  writs  of  sum- 
mons under  the  Great  Seal  to  all  the  Peers,  requiring  them  to 
meet  at  York  on  the  25th  of  September,  to  consult  with  the  King 
de  arduis  regni. 

Before  the  day  arrived,  petitions  poured  in  from  all  quarters  for 
the  calling  of  a  parhament,  as  the  only  remedy  to  save  the  nation 
from  anarchy  and  ruin  ;  and  many  Peers  joining  in  these,  Charles 
foresaw  that  this  would  be  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Great 
Council.  He  yielded  to  the  torrent,  which  he  despaired  of  being 
able  to  stem.  But  though  it  was  announced  that  a  parliament 
should  be  summoned,  the  Peers  were  allowed  to  assemble,  and 
"  the  Grand  Council"  was  constituted.  In  his  address  to  them, 
the  King,  according  to  the  information  he  had  received  from  the 
Lord  Keeper  stated, "  that  upon  sudden  invasions,  where  the  dangers 
were  near  and  instant,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  to 
assemble  the  Great  Council  of  the  Peers ;  and,  by  their  advice 
and  assistance,  to  give  a  timely  remedy  to  such  evils  which  could 
not  admit  a  delay  so  long  as  must,  of  necessity,  be  allowed  for  the 
assembling  of  parliament."  But  Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  this  as- 
sembly of  the  Peers  was  a  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of; 
or  so  old,  that  it  had  not  been  practised  in  England  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  :"  and,  in  truth,  since  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when 
the  Commons  became  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislature,  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  the  Peers  being  summoned  without  them 
to  deliberate  on  public  aSiiirs,  As  nothing  was  done  at  this  Coun- 
cil, historians  have  been  much  puzzled  to  explain  the  motive  for 
caUing  it ;  but  there  cin  he  httle  doubt  that  when  the  writs  for  it 
issued,  the  intention  was  that  it  should  take  upon  itself  aU  the 
functions  of  parliament  and  that  it  was,  by  a  coup-<Setat,  to  super- 
sede the  House  of  Commons  which  had  been  found  so  trouble- 
some. The  attempt  cieated  senous  alarm  among  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  tho  \  eople  and  regarded  as  another  proof  of  a 
deep-laid  scheme  to  tiush  pubhc  hberty. 

Although  Charles  announced  to  the  Great  Council  that  he  had 
already  given  orders  to  hi''  Lord  Keeper  to  issue  rgjjp,^  35 1 
writs  for  a  parliament    the  gentr-il  conviction  was,     ^  '       '' 

that  this  was  the  result  of  his  altered  purpose,  and  that  the  nation 
was  to  have  been  taxed  bj  an  oidmance  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  save  appearances  they  held  se-s  eral  meetings, — advised  the 
negotiation  with  the  Scots,  which  ended  in  tlie  treaty  of  Kipon, — 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  London,  to  assist  in  borrowing  money 
for  the  support  of  the  army.  They  then  all  quietly  dispersed. 
39* 
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On  the  third  of  November  began  the  most  memorable  parliament 
r  ifiifi  1    I'ecorded  in  onr  annals.    Instead  of  the  nsLial  grand 

[A.  r.  iMU.j  pjopeggion^  the  King,  attended  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
Eind  a  few  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  came  privately  by  water 
from  Whitehall,  and  landed  at  the  parliament  stairs,  near  where 
Westmmster  Bridge  now  stands.  The  King,  after  a  few  general 
observations,  in  a  very  conciliatory  and  touching  tone,  said  he  had 
commanded  his  Lord  Keeper  to  give  a  parlicnlar  account  of 
what  had  happened  since  the  last  dissolution. 

Finch's  address  was  very  artful;  his  great  object  being  to  di- 
vert indignation  from  himself  to  the  Scots.  Having  eulogised  the 
bravery,  and  genius,  and  greatness  of  the  natives  of  England,  he 
boldly  denied  that  they  had  ever  been  conquered  either  by  Saxons, 
Danes,  or  Normans.  "  It  were  an  easy  task,"  he  said  "  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  never  changed  the  old  estabhshed  laws  of  Eng- 
land, nor  ever  brought  in  any  new,  so  that  yon  have  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  a  commonwealth,  made  glorious  by  antiquity ; 
and,  with  states  as  with  persons  and  families,  certainly  an  unin- 
terrupted pedigree  doth  give  laatre."  He  then  pointed  out  the 
extreme  presumption  of  the  Scots,  in  passing  with  an  army  the 
rivers  Tweed  and  Tyue,  seizing  tipon  Newcastle,  and  levying 
contributions  on  Northumberland  and  Durham  "  tn  the  prejudice 
of  monarchy,  and  rendering  less  glorious  this  kingdom,"  Next 
came  the  indispensable  necessity  of  instantly  providing  funds  for 
supporting  an  army,  by  which  the  invasion  might  be  opposed,  the 
Kijig's  authority  vindicated,  and  the  honom-  of  the  country  main- 
tained. Aware  of  the  01  construction  that  had  been  put  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Peers  at  York,  he  pretended  to  say  that  it  was 
after  a  custom  which  had  been  frequently  used*:  "  This  was  not 
done  to  prevent,  but  to  prepare  for  a  parharaent.  It  was  not  to 
clash  or  interfere  with  this  assembly  by  acting  or  ordering  any 
thing  which  belongelh  to  this  high  and  supreme  jurisdiction,  but 
only  to  give  their  assistance  for  the  present  to  render  things  more 
fit  for  this  great  assembly.  They  could  never  attempt,  nor  had 
the  least  thought  to  make,  by  any  act  or  order,  any  thing  tend- 
ing to  chai'ge  the  subject."! 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  greater  disposition  to  sympathise 
with  the  Scots  than  to  raise  an  army  for  their  desti'uction,  as  they 

*  Although  Camden  and  Selden  flourished  about  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  mass  of  men  of  education  were  by  no  means  bo  well  acquainted  with  the 
hietorj  and  antiquities  of  the  country  as  at  the  present  day,— or  the  Lord  Keeper 
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declared  their  only  object  was  to  lay  their  grievances  before  their 
Sovereign.  The  elaborate  denial  of  all  bad  intentions  Jn  call- 
ing the  Council  of  the  Peers  at  York  strengthened  the  previous 
suspicions  on  this  subject,  and  the  Commons  only  waited  till  their 
speaker  was  chosen  that  they  might  proceed  against  the  authors  of 
their  grievances, — of  ivhom  the  Lord  Keeper  liimself  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  guilty. 

In  a  few  days  he  had  a  specimen  of  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  a  forewarning  of  his  own  fate, — in  the  impeachment, 
suddenly  voted  with  closed  doors,  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford; 
— and,  as  the  oigan  ot  the  Peers,  he  was  obliged  to  issue  the  or- 
der for  the  commitment  of  his  coUeagiie,  and  to  direct  that  he 
should  at  orce  be  earned  off  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  without 
then  heing  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  defence.* 

It  is  aaid  that  Fmch  now  gave  out  privately  that  he  was  willing 
to  go  over  to  the  popular  party,  and  to  do  every  thing  he  could  to 
assist  them,  and  that  he  had  actually  made  some  impression  on 
the  most  violent  leaders,  who  hoped  to  have  turned  him  into  a 
useful  tool ;  but  that  Lord  Falkland,  Hyde,  and  the  more  moder- 
ate reformers,  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation,  thinking  that  he 
might,  in  his  new-born  zeal  for  liberty,  suggest  measuies  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchy. 

The  Lords  seem  to  have  originated  no  proceeding  before 
Finch's  fall,  except  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
studies  and  the  repositories  of  Lord  Warwick  and  Lord  Brook  had 
been  searched  at  the  conclusion  of  the  la,st  parliament  within  time 
of  privilege;  and  upon  tliis  occasion  he  took  the  liberal  side,  al- 
though the  acts  complained  of  must  have  been  done  with  his  privity. 
Sir  William  Beecher,  the  clerk  of  the  Council,  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  Lord  Keeper  demanded  of  him  "  by  what  warrant 
he  had  searched  and  carried  away  the  papers  of  the  aforesaid 
Peers?"  The  witness  having  demurred  to  answer,  on  the  ground 
"  that  he  was  the  King's  sworn  servant,  and  that  he  must  acquaint 
the  King  with  the  matter  before  he  answered,"  the  Lord  Keeper 
ordered  him  to  show  his  warrant,  and  blamed  him  for  naming  the 
King  in  the  business ;  and,  he  again  refusing  to  give  a  direct  answer 
till  the  King  was  made  acquainted  with  it,  the  Lord  Keeper  told 
him  that  "  the  Lords  did  take  him  to  be  the  chief  actor  of  the  fact, 
and  were  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  as  the  principal."  Sir 
William  was  finally  committed  to  the  Fleet,  hut  in  two  days  after, 
on  acknowledging  his  error,  he  was  released.  At  this  time  there 
certainly  was  a  large  majority  of  the  Lords  against  the  Court,  and, 
though  attached  to  the  monarchy,  eager  for  a  correction  of  the 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  both  in  the  church  and  the  state.  But 
as,  according  to  the  respective  functions  of  the  two  Houses  as 
finally  settled  in  Floyd's  case,  they  were  to  sit  as  Judges,  the 
Commons  being  the  accusers, — they  properly  remained  quiet  till 
charges  should  regularly  be  brought  before  them. 
*  Ibid.  734. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  Commons  having  hberated  Piynne,  Bast- 
wick,  and  Bnrton,  and  procured  the  commitment  of  Strafford  and 
Land  to  the  Tower,  proceeded  against  Lord  Keeper  Finch  as  the 
person  next  most  obnoxious  to  them.  The  chief  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  him  were  his  conduct  as  Speaker,  in  refusing  to  pnt 
the  question;  his  oppressive  perversion  of  the  Forest  Laws;  his 
endeavours  to  incerse  the  King  against  parliaments;  and,  above 
all,  his  conduct  witli  respect  to  ship-money,  in  obtaining  the  ex- 
trajudicial opinion  of  the  Judges  in  his  judgment  against  Hamp- 
den, and  in  deciding  on  his  circuit  that  the  right  to  ship-money 
was  so  inherent  in  the  Crown,  that  no  act  of  parliament  could 
take  it  away. 

Eagshaw,  the  member  for  Southwark,  referring  to  the  Lord 
Keeper's  recent  honeyed  words,  said,  "  If  these  troublers  of  our 
Israel  do  go  unpunished,  it  will  never  be  better  with  us;  for  now, 
during  pariiament,  like  frozen  snakes,  their  poison  dries  up ;  but 
let  the  parliament  dissolve,  and  then  their  poison  melts  and  scat- 
ters abroad,  and  doth  more  hurt  than  ever.  Wliat  then  must  be 
done?  Why,  what  the  plaster  cannot  do,  must  be  done  with  the 
saw; 

Ense  recitiendum  est,  ne  pars  aincera  trahalur. 
I  cannot  better  English  it  than  in  the  ■words  of  a   King:  Let  them 
be  cut  off  in  their  wickedness  that  have  framed  mi&chief  as  a  Imp." 

The  formal  motion  for  Finch's  impeachment  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  virtuous,  moderate,  and  loyal  Lord  Falkland,  w^ho  sajd 
"this  great  delinquent  pursued  his  hatred  to  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice, by  corrupting  the  streams  of  it — the  laws, — and  perverting 
and  corrupting  the  Judges  who  administered  it.  He  endeavoured 
to  annihilate  the  ancient  and  notorious  perambulations  of  particu- 
lar forests,  the  better  to  prepare  himself  for  annihilating  the  an- 
cient and  notorious  perambulations  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
metes  and  boundaries  between  the  liberties  of  the  subject  and 
sovereign  power,  to  bring  all  law^s  from  his  Majesty's  courts  into 
his  Majesty's  breast.  He  gave  our  goods  to  the  King,  our  lands 
to  the  deer,  and  our  hberties  to  the  sheriffs;  so  that  there  was  no 
way  in  which  we  should  not  have  been  oppressed  and  desti'oyed 
if  his  power  had  been  equal  to  his  will.  Being  a  sworn  Judge  of 
the  law,  he  has  not  only  given  his  judgment  against  law,  but  has 
been  the  solicitor  to  corrupt  all  the  other  Judges  to  concur  with 
him  in  perverting  it."  * 

Some  of  the  leading  men,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigue  I  have 
referred  to,  wished  to  screen  him;  and,  suggesting  that  Ihey  had 
already  too  much  business  on  their  hajida,  proposed  to  suspend 
the  debate  on  ship-money  till  there  should  be  more  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  of  such  importance. 

Thererrpon  Hyde,  stUl  of  the  popular  party,  rose,  and  urged  that 
delay  would  make  future  examination  of  no  purpose ;  and  there- 

•2  Pari.  Hist.  685. 
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foie  proposed  immediately  that,  whi'e  the  House  was  sitting,  a 
small  committee  might  be  appoiated,  who,  dividing  tliemselves  in- 
to the  nnmlier  of  two  and  two,  might  visit  all  the  Judges,  and  ask 
them  apart,  in  the  name  of  the  jSoixse,  what  messages  the  Lord 
Finch,  when  he  was  Chief  Jastice  of  the  Conit  of  Common  Pleas, 
had  brought  to  them  from  the  King  in  the  business  of  ship-money, 
and  whether  he  had  not  solicited  them-  to  give  judgment  for  the 
King  in  that  case  ?  This  motion  was  generally  approved  of  by 
the  House,  and  carried  without  a  division.  A  committee  of  eight 
persons  was  accordingly  appointed  forthwith  to  meet  the  Judges, 
who  were  then  expected  to  be  found  at  their  chambers  in  Ser- 
jeants' Inn. 

Justice  Crooke,  and  some  other  members  of  the  learned  body, 
being  surprised  with  the  questions,  and  pressed  earnestly  to  make 
clear  and  categorical  answers,  ingenuously  acknowledged  that  the 
Chief  Justice  Finch,  whilst  the  matter  was  pending,  earnestly  so- 
licited them  to.  give  their  judgment  for  the  ffing,  and  often  nsed 
his  Majesty's  nanre  to  them,  as  if  he  expected  that  compliance 
from  them. 

Hyde,  the  chainnan  of  the  committee,  having  presented  a  re- 
port stating  tliese  particulars,  the  House  was  forthwith  about  to 
vote  the  impeachment,  when  a  member  rose,  and  said  that  the 
Lord  Keeper,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  nearly  related, 
having  heard  that  certain  charges  were  brought  against  him  in  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  entertaining  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  innocence,  and  feeling  the  highest  respect  for  tlie  House, 
of  which  be  had  once  been  Speaker,  desired,  ere  they  proceeded 
farther,  to  be  heard  before  them  in  his  own  vindication. 

Leave  was  immediately  given  that  he  should  be  heard,  and  it 
was  requested  that  he  should  attend  at  the  sitting  of  the  House  at 
eight  o'clock  the  foUowing  morning.  This  message  being  carried 
to  him  while  he  was  on  the  woolsack  in  the  other  House,  he  mov- 
ed that  he  should  have  leave  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
clear  himself  of  certain  charges  brought  against  him  there, — to 
which  the  Lords  unanimously  consented. 

The  following  day  was  looked  forward  to  witlr  much  expecta- 
tion. Finch's  accusers  intended  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
heard,  the  vote  for  impeachment  should  be  carried, — that  the  im- 
peachment should  instantly  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords, — and  that 
they  should  demand  his  immediate  commitment  to  the  Tower, — 
so  that  he  might  be  safe  with  Strafibrd  and  Laud,  and  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  fallowing  the  example  of  Secretary  Win- 
debank,  ivho,  on  a  charge  being  originated  against  him,  had  fled  to 
the  Continent.  His  friends,  on  the  conti'ary,  were  sanguine  in  the 
expectation  that  he  might  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
House,  so  that,  with  the  secret  countenance  he  expected  from 
some  of  the  leaders,  the  impeachment  might  be  negatived  ; — and, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  resolved  that  he  should  have  "  a  run  for  it." 

Next  morning,  the  House  having  met  at  eight,  as  soon  as  pray- 
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[Deo  21  1C40  1  ^^^  w*>re  over,  a  chair  was  set  for  the  Lord  Keep- 
'  '  '  er  to  make  use  of  if  he  pleased,  and  a  stool  to  lay 

the  pnrse  upon,  a  little  within  the  bar,  on  the  left  liand,  as  yoii 
enter.  He  presented  himself  in  his  robes,  carrying  the  pnrse  in 
his  own  hand;  and  having  bowed  to  the  Speaker,  he  laid  it  on 
the  chair.  He  would  not  sit  down  himself,  nor  put  on  his  hat, 
thoQgh  he  waT  moved  to  do  it  by  the  Speaker,  but  spoke  all  the 
while  bare-headed  and  standing,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
the  Hoiise  continuing  by  him  with  the  mace  ou  his  shoulder. 

Lord  Finch  appears  to  have  gained  more  applause  on  this  oc- 
casion than  he  had  ever  before  done,  Whitelock,  who  says,  "  it 
was  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  person  of  hia  greatness,  parts,  and  favour, 
to  appear  in  snch  a  postiire  before  such  an  assembly  to  plead  for 
his  life  and  fortune," — declares  that,  "  the  apology  wns  elegant  and 
ingenious,  and  delivered  with  an  excellent  grace  and  gesture,  and 
that  many  were  exceedingly  taken  with  his  eloqiienee  and  car- 
riage,"— and  Kigby,  the  member  for  Wigan,  who  spoke  first  after 
he  had  withdrawn,  thus  began,  "Mr.  Speaker,  though  my  judg- 
ment prompts  me  to  sit  still  and  be  sUent,  yet  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  King,  my  country,  and  my  conscience,  moves  rae  to  stand  up 
and  exhort  you  to  be  firm  and  inflexible.  Had  not  this  siren  so 
sweet  a  tongue,  surely  he  could  never  have  effected  so  much  mis- 
chief to  this  kingdom.  You  know.  Sir,  optimorwm  putrefactw  pes- 
sima,  the  best  things  putrefied  become  the  worst,  and  as  it  is  in  the 
natural  so  in  the  body  politic."* 

Yet  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  by  no  means  merits  these 
encomiums,  and  it  must  either  be  very  imperfectly  reported,  or  he 
must  have  had  the  full  measure  of  favour  at  all  times  shown  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  any  one  vindicating  himself  with  tole- 
rable address  from  a  personal  accusation.  He  begins  well  by  try- 
ing to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  audience  : — 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  first  present  my  most  humble  thanks  to  this 
honourable  assembly  for  this  favour  vouchsafed  me,  in  granting 
me  admittance  to  their  presence,  and  do  humbly  beseech  them  to 
believe  it  is  no  desire  to  preserve  myself  ov  my  fortune,  but  to  de- 
serve your  good  opinions  that  hath  drawn  me  hither.  I  do  profess 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  knoweth  all  hearts,  that  I  had  rather 
go  from  door  to  door,  and  crave  Da  oboium  Belisario,  with  the  fa- 
vourable censure  of  this  assembly,  than  live  and  enjoy  all  honour 
and  fortune  under  your  displeasiu-e."  He  then  goes  on  to  justify 
his  religion,  "  which  was  well  Imown  to  be  pure  Protestantism  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  lived 
thirty  years."  He  declares  that  the  two  places  of  Puisne  Judge 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Were  conferred  upon  him 
when  he  was  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  one  and  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  other.  He  asserts  that  while  he  was  Speaker  he  serv- 
ed the  House  with  candour,  never  doing  ill  ofiice  to  any.     He  ex- 

*  2  Par),  Hist.  692, 
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cases  his  refusal  to  put  the  question  from  the  chair  by  the  King's 
express  command,  and  desires  each  of  his  hearers  to  consider  how 
he  would  have  comported  himself  between  the  displeasure  of  a 
gracious  master  and  the  ill  opinion  of  this  honourable  assembly. 
He  then  goes  to  ship-money,  on  which  he  makes  a  still  lamer  ex- 
cuse, asserting  that  Jt  was  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  that  he 
was  made  Chief  justice  four  days  before  the  writs  issued;  that 
the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  had  made  an  improper  use  of  the  ex- 
trajudicial opinion  upon  the  legality  of  the  tax  which  tlie  King 
had  required  to  be  kept  secret ;  that  he  never  used  the  least  pro- 
mise of  preferment  or  reward  to  any  of  them ;  that  his  judgment 
in  Mr.  Hampden's  case  might  be  enoneous,  but  was  conscien- 
tious ;  and  that  he  had  always  maintained  that  ship-money  could 
only  be  lawfully  levied  when  the  kingdom  was  in  danger, — sup- 
pressing his  doctrine,  that  the  King  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  dan- 
ger. He  last  of  all  justified  himself  from  the  charge  of  violating 
the  Charta  de  Foresta  by  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  royal  fo- 
rests, and  concluded  by  submitting  all  that  he  had  done  to  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  the  House. 

As  soon  as  he  concluded  he  withdrew  to  the  Upper  House  that 
had  been  waiting  for  his  return.  Kigby's  speech  wao  shoit  and 
pithy ; — 

"  What  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  be  done  ?  You  have  been  told, 
and  we  all  know  it, — Ense  reddendum  est,  the  sword  of  justice 
must  strike,  ne  pars  cinc&ra  trahatw.  Not  the  tongue,  but  the 
heart  and  actions  are  to  be  regarded ;  for  doth  not  our  Saviour 
say  it, — Show  me  thy  Jatth  hy  thy  wo?'ks,  0  man.'  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  hath  not  this  kingdom  seen — seen  said  I — nay,  felt  and 
smarted  under  the  cruelty  of  this  man's  justice  ? — so  malicious  aa 
to  record  it  in  every  Court  of  Westminster,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
contented  with  the  enslaving  of  us  all  unless  he  entailed  our  bond- 
age to  all  posterity.  Why  should  1  believe  words  now,  cimi  factum 
videwm  ?  Shall  we  be  so  weak  men  as  when  we  have  Ijeen  in- 
jured and  abused,  to  be  gained  again  with  fair  words  and  compli- 
ments ?  or,  like  little  children,  when  we  have  been  wbipt  and 
beaten,  be  pleased  again  with  sweetmeats  ?  Oh,  no  !  Tliere  be 
some  birds  that  in  the  summer  of  parliament  will  sing  sweetly, 
who  in  the  winter  of  persecution  will  for  their  prey  ravenously  fiy 
at  our  goods — nay,  seize  upon  our  persons.  It  is  objected  that  in 
judgment  we  should  think  of  mercy,  and  Be  ye  merciful  as  your 
Heavenly  Father  is  merciful.  Now,  God  Almighty  grant  that  we 
may  be  so,  and  that  our  hearts  may  be  rectified  to  know  truly  what 
is  mercy ;  for  there  is  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  hci^rd  of 
crudelis  mUericordia ;  and  I  am  sure  the  Spirit  of  God  saith.  Be 
notpkifxd  in  judgment,  nay,  it  saith.  Be  not  pid/ul  of  the  poor  in 
jw^ment.  If  not  of  the  poor,  then,  a  latiori,  not  of  the  iich; 
there's  the  emphasis.  We  see  by  the  set  and  solemn  appointments 
of  our  Courts,  what  provision  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  hath 
made  for  the  preservation,  honour,  and  esteem  of  justice.     Witness 
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our  frequent  terms,  sessions,  and  assizes  ;  and  in  what  pomp  and 
state  tlie  Judges  iu  their  circuits,  by  the  sheriffi,  knights,  and 
justices,  and  all  the  country,  are  attended,— oft  times  for  the  hang- 
ing of  a  poor  thief  for  the  stealing  of  a  hog  or  a  sheep — nay,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  steahng  of  a  penny.  And  now  shall  not  some 
of  them  be  hanged  that  have  robbed  us  of  all  our  property,  and 
would  have  made  us  all  indeed  poor  Behsarius's — to  have  begged 
for  halfpence  when  they  would  not  have  left  us  one. penny  that  we 
could  have  called  our  own  ?  Let  us  therefore  set  the  deplorable 
state  of  Great  Britain  before  our  eyes,  and  consider  how  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign  hath  been  abused,  and  both  his  Majesty  and  all 
his  subjects  injured  by  these  wicked  installments,  and  let  us  not  be 
so  merciful  to  them  that  are  become  merciless  to  tlie  whole  king- 
dom.    Fiat  justitia." 

The  question  was  then  put,  "  that  John  Lord  Finch,  Baron  of 
Fordwich,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  shall  be 
accused  by  this  House  of  high  treason  and  other  misdemeanours, 
in  the  name  of  this  House  and  all  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
that  the  Lords  he  desired  to  sequester  him  from  parliament,  and 
that  he  be  committed." 

This  was  received  with  such  loud  and  genera!  cheers  that  there 
■was  no  longer  the  slightest  hope  of  effectually  resisting  it,  and 
the  only  object  of  Finch's  friends  was  to  keep  up  the  debate  till 
past  mid-day  when  the  Lords  would  have  adjoumad, — so  that  the 
impeachment  could  not  be  carried  up  tiU  the  foUowmg  day,  and 
that  instead  of  being  at  once  transferred  from  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment to  the  Tower,  as  Sta-afford  and  Laud  hud  been,  he  might  in 
the  meanwhile  consult  his  safety  by  ihght.  They  therefore,  with- 
out venturing  directly  to  combat  the  motion,  wasted  the  time  by 
raising  disputes  about  order,  and  delayed  the  putting  of  the  ques- 
tion by  frequent  interruptions,  then  "  a  common  artifice,"*  till  it 
was  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  knew  that  the  House  of  Peers  was 
risen  for  the  day.  The  Lord  Keeper,  aware  of  nhat  was  going 
on  in  the  Commons,  hurried  the  adjournment,  bade  a  final  adien 
to  the  woolsack,  and  had  taken  his  depai-ture  precipitately  with- 
out venturing  to  cast  a  lingering  look  behind. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  Finch  was  safe,  the  question  was 
allowed  to  be  put,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  a  few 
voices  feebly  saying,  No.  The  Lord  Falkland  was  appointed  to 
carry  up  the  accusation  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

Finch  concealed  himself  till  it  was  dark.  He  then  privately 
sent  the  Great  Seal  to  the  King ;  and,  embarking  in  a  galliot  which 
hsdbeen  Muddenly  hired  for  him,  made  sail  for  Holland. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lords  next  morning,  it  was  known  that 
the  Lord  Keeper  had  absconded  ;  and  Littleton,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  under  a  commission  from  the  King,  was  plac- 
ed on  the  woolsack  as   Speaker.     Lord  Falkland  immediately  ap- 

*See4  St,  Tr,  23, 
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"  Sil  refer!  tales  Tcrsos  qua  rore  legniilur." 
"  The  charge  was  such  as  required  no  assistance  from  the  bringer ; 
when  voted,  having  been  attended  with  all  possible  evidence,  and 
all  possible  aggi-avation,  that  addition  only  excepted  which  my 
Lord  Finch  alone  could  make,  and  had  made,  by  his  confession, 
signified  in  his  flight." 

The  Lords  sent  back  a  message  to  the  Commons,  that  they  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  charges  against  John  Lord  Finch,  laf  e 
Keeper  of  the  GreatJSeal ;  but  having  received  intimation  that  he 
was  not  to  be  found,  they  had  ordered  him  into  safe  custody  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  discovered. 

It  was  generally  suspected  that  his  escape  hod  been  connived 
at  by  the  popular  leaders ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  wished  to  bring  him  to 
the  block. 

The  noble  and  learned  fugitive  arrived  safely  in  Holland ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1641,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  to  be  laid  before  the  two  Houses  : 

"  My  most  well-beloved  Lord,  the  interest  your  Lordship  hath 
ever  had  in  the  best  of  my  fortunes  and  affecrions,  gives  me  the 
privilege  of  troubling  yonrLordsbip  with  these  few  lines,  from  one 
who  hath  now  nothing  left  to  serve  you  withal  but  his  prayers. 
These  your  Lordship  shall  never  want,  with  an  heart  as  full  of 
true  affection  to  your  Lordship  as  ever  any  was,     My    .  imi  i 

Lord,  it  was  not  the  loss  of  myiplace,  and  with  that    ^*'  °'  ' 

of  my  fortunes,  nor  being  exiled  from  my  deai^  country  and  friends, 
though  many  of  them  were  eanse  of  sorrow,  that  afilicts ;  but  that 
which  I  most  suffer  under  is,  that  displeasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons  conceived  against  me,  I  know  bow  tme  a  heart  I  have 
ever  borne  towards  them,  and  your  Lordship  can  witness,  in  part, 
what  ways  I  have  gone  in ;  but  silence  and  patience  best  become 
me.  With  these,  I  must  leave  myself  and  my  actions  to  the 
favourable  construction  of  my  noble  friends ;  in  which  number  your 
Lordship  hath  a  prime  place,  I  am  now  at  the  Hague,  where  I 
arrived  on  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  last  montli,  where  I  purpose 
to  live  in  a  fashion  agreeable  to  the  poorness  of  my  fortunes.  As 
for  any  views  in  this  world,  I  have  utterly  cast  off  the  thoughts  of 
them ;  and  my  aim  shall  be  so  to  leani  to  nvmber  wy  days,  that  I 
■may  apply  my  hewt  wnto  wisdom — that  wisdom,  that  shall  wipe 
all  tears  from  mine  eyes  and  heart,  and  lead  me  by  the  hand  to 
true  happiness,  which  can  never  bo  taken  from  me.  I  pray  the 
God  of  Heaven  to  bless  this  parliament  with  both  a  happy  progress 
and  conciusion ;  and  if  my  ruin  can  induce  but  the  least  to  it,  I 
shall  not  repine.  I  truly  pray  for  your  Lordship  and  yonr  noble 
family,  that  God  would  give  an  increase  of  all  worldly  blessings, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  days  to  receive  you  to  his  glory.  If  I  were 
capable  of  serving  any  body,  I  would  tell  your  Lordship,  that  no 
VOL.  II.  40 
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man  should  be  readier  to  make  known  his   devotion   and  trno 
e  to  your  Lordship,  thanyonr  Lordship's  most  humble  and 
'  e  poor  kinsman  and  servant, 

"  FlHCH." 

He  remained  in  exile  about  eight  years,  in  gi-eat  penury  and 
misery.  Even  the  royalists,  who  from  time  to  time  escaped  be- 
yond seas  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament,  generally  shun- 
ned him,  although  they  could  not  avoid  sometimes  coming  in  con- 
tact with  him  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses.*  At  last,  by  making 
an  abject  submission  to  Cromwell,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  delinquent,  he  was  allowed  to  return ;  and  he  lived  in 
retirement  till  the  Eest oration. 

He  was  then  most  indecently  put  into  the  commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  ilegicides, — which  calls  forth  this  indignant  complaint 
I  D  16601  f^*'™-'^!^*^!*''^-  "^"'^^' ^^'■^^'3  been  accused  of  high 
^^'  '    tieason  twenty  years  before  by  a  full  parliament, 

and  who,  by  flying  from  their  justice,  saved  his  life,  was  appoint- 
ed to  judge  some  of  those  who  should  have  been  his  judges, "+ 

He  is  only  reported  to  have  spoken  once  during  the  trials.  This 
was  upon  the  observation  of  General  Harrison,  "  Whereas,  it  has 
been  said,  we  did  assume  and  usurp  an  authority ;  I  say  this  was 
done  rather  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

Zord  Finch. — "  Though  my  Lords  here  have  been  pleased  to 
give  you  a  great  latitude,  this  must  not  be  suiTered  that  you  should 
run  into  these  damnable  excursions,  to  make  God  the  author  of 
this  damnable  treason  committed  by  you. "J 

He  died  soon  atler,  universally  despised  by  cavaliers  as  well  as 
republicans, — ^by  high  churchmen  as  much  as  by  puritans.  Leav- 
ing no  issue,  this  branch  of  the  family  of  Finch  became  extinct ; 
and  witii  it  the  barony  of  Fineh  of  Fordwich. 

We  must  rejoice  that  he  escaped  the  scaifold,  of  which  he  was 
in  such  danger ;  but  we  cannot  regret  the  subsequent  misfortune 
which  befel  him.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  subversive  of 
public  virtue,  than  the  continued  prosperitiy  of  an  unprincipled 
judge  and  reckless  pohtioian,  who  has  notoriously  advanced  him- 
self by  his  proliigacy,  and  set  at  naught  all  regard  to  consistency 
and  decency. 

*"  Arrived  at  tlie  Hagae.  I  find  my  Lord  Finch,  not,  long  before  fted  out  of 
England  from  the  fury  of  the  Parliament."  ''  I  lodged  at  Brown's.  There  was  in 
pension  with  ua  my  Lord  Finch,"— ^i-e/i/fi's  Private  Correapondence. 

t  Mem.  365.  f  5  St.  Tr.  1025. 
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The  Great  Seat  remained  for  some  time  with  the  Kiiog  after  the 
night  of  the  2Ist  of  Decemher,  when  he  so  unex-  .  iT'ini 
pectecUy  received  it  from  Lord  Ficeh,  about  to  fly  '■*'  ^''^''■J 
for  his  life. 

In  such  an  extraordinary  emergency  there  "was  much  difficulty 
in  the  appoiotment  of  a  snccessor.  Banks,  the  Attorney  Genei^al, 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  all  the  unconstitntional  and  cruel 
government  prosecutions  which  had  taken  place  during  the  sus- 
pension of  parliament;  and  Herbert,  the  Solicitor  Gienejul,  though 
recently  appointed,  had  rendered  himself  almost  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  popular  party,  by  the  blind  zeal  he  had  displayed  in  support 
of  the  arbitrary  principles  on  which  the  government  had  been  con- 
ducted. The  promotion  of  either  of  them  would  therefore  have 
been  considered  a  direct  insult  to  the  House  o{  Commons,  and  an 
acknowledgment  by  the  King  that  all  his  professions  of  amend- 
ment were  insincere.  There  was  a  disposition  to  oiFer  office  to 
some  of  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side*,  but  none  of  them  could 
be  prudently  trusted  to  preside  in  the  House  of  Lords, — particu- 
lai'ly  when  it  was  considered  that  the  impeachments  against  Strajf- 
ford  and  Laud  would  soon  be  coming  on  to  be  heard.  Strafford, 
now  in  the  Tower,  still  kept  np  a  private  intercourse  with  his  roy- 
al Master, — and  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  his  recommendation 
that,  on  the  29th  of  January^  1641,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered 
to  Sir  Edwaed  Littleton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
as  Lord  Keeper. 

Although  the  appointment  did  not  turn  out  felicitously,  either 
for  him  who  suggested  it  or  for  the  public, — apparently  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made,  as  Iiittleton  was  a  veiy  pro- 
found iFiwyer  and  a  man  of  excellent  private  character ;  and  although 
he  had  changed  sides  in  polities, — considering  the  times,  he  was 
to  be  praised  for'  his  moderation, — for  he  had  not  violently  perse- 
cuted his  ancient  opinions  or  his  ancient  friends.  With  more  mor- 
al courage  and  energy  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  a  high 
reputation,  and  prevented  the  coming  collision  ;  but,  entertaining 
the  best  intentions,  he  sadly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  he  pursued  a  vacillatmg  course,  which  ended  in  bis 
own  disgrace,  and  aggravated  the  calamities  of  his  country. 

Edward  Littleton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  of  an  ancient 

*01i™rSt    John, long  in"llie    sedilion  line,"  w.is   soon  after    i)ia<]o  Solicitor 
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family  of  Lhe  robe,  being  lineally  descended  in  the  male  line  iwm 
the  great  Littleton,  author  of  "  The  Tenures,"  and  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This  legal  patriai'ch 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  and  the  second  of  Lord  Hatherton,  From  the  third  was 
descended  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  was  born  at  Munslow,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  the  year  1589,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Little- 
ton, of  Hewley,  in  the  same  county,  likewise  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  having  been  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Marches,  and  a 
Judge  of  North  Wales.  Young  Edward  Littleton  was  educated 
at  a  provincial  grammar  school  till  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church.  Here  he  applied 
very  diligently  to  study,  and  iri  1609  he  took  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  having  gained  great  applause  for  his  proficiency  in 
logic  and  in  classical  learning.  He  continued  a  very  diligent  stu- 
dent during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Being  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
.  16061  ^^^i"  ^'3"^®  ^'1'^  ^"^l^il'i^'^i^ii  l'^'"6-  He  was  a  bosom 
'  "    ■  '■'    friend  of  Selden,  and  for  some  years  they  carried  on 

their  studies  in  common,  of^en  going  together  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  there  to  regale  themselvco  with  a  smell  of  ancient  pai'ch- 
ment*  He  continued  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  more  elegant  pursuits.  He  was  a  famous  swordsman, 
and  he  showed  in  his  youth  a  taste  for  the  military  art,  which 
afterwards  broke  out  in  maturer  years,  and  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment, — with  the  Great  Seal  in  one  hand,  and  a  pike  in 
the  other.  But  he  was  determined  to  rise  by  his  profession,  and 
when  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  w^as  reckoned  the  best  grounded 
common  laiwyer  which  his  Society  had  sent  forth  for  many  years. 
He  soon  rose  into  very  extensive  practice. 

In  1626  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  eagerly  joined  the  patriotic  party  then  struggling  against  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam,  and  he  took  an  active 

fiart  in  supporting  the  impeachment  canled  on  against  that  power- 
ul  favourite. t 
He  again  sat  in  Clmi-les's  third  parhament  called  in  1628,  and 
fought  zealously  for  the  cause  of  liberty  under  t!ie  auspices  of  Sir 
E.  Coke.  He  was  much  noticed  by  the  venerable  patriot,  and 
through  his  influence  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Committee 
which  examined  into  grievances  since  the  preceding  dissolution, 
and  prepared  the  "  Petition  of  Bight."  lie  moved  four  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House : — 1st, 
"  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or 
otherwise  restrained  by  command  of  the  I^ng  or  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or  restraint  be 

«  "  Oh,  Teivbeilrary,  iho  amell 

Of  ancient  parohnienl  picas'd  tbeo  yfeW'—Pleader's  Guids. 
t  2  Pari.  Hist.  53. 
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expressed,  for  whieh  by  law  he  ought  to  be  committed,  detained, 
or  restrained." — 2dly,  "  That  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be 
denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is  committed  or 
detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained  by  the  command  of  the 
King,  the  Piivy  Council,  or  any  other,  he  praying  for  the  same." — 
3dly,  "  That  if  a  freeman  be  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or 
otherwise  resti-ained  by  command  of  the  King,  Privy  Council,  or 
any  other,  no  cause  of  such  commitment  or  detainer  being  express- 
ed, and  the  same  be  returned  upon  a  Habeas  Coi'pi'is  granted  for 
the  said  party,  that  then  he  ought  to  be  delivered  or  bailed." — 
4thly,  "  That  the  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  eveiy  freeman 
is,  that  he  hath  a  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  es- 
tate, and  that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  benevolence,  or  other  like 
charge,  ought  to  be  commanded  or  levied  by  the  King  or  his  min- 
isters, witlftjut  common  assent  of  parliament." 

Afterwards,  at  a  conference  wilii  the  Lords,  who  were  called 
upon  to  concur  in  these  resolutions,  he  made  a  very    p  „^-  , 

learned  and  admirable  speech,  showing  that  they    '■^'  °'  'J 

were  founded  on  acts  of  parliament  and  precedents.  Sir  E.  Coke 
followed,  loudly  praising  his  young  fnend,  and  saying,  "  Your 
Lordships  have  heard  seven  acts  of  parUament  in  point,  and  thir- 
ty-one' precedents,  suminarily  collected,  and  with  great  under- 
standing delivered.  I  am  tiansported  with  joy,  because  of  the 
hope  of  good  success  in  this  weighty  business." 

In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceeding.  Heath,  the  Attorney 
General,  having  attempted  to  prove  that  commitments  by  the  King 
himself  were  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and  stood 
up  for  leltres  de  cachet,  Littleton  made  a  furious  attack  upon  him, 
and  successfully  demolished  his  authorities  and  arguments,  show- 
ing that  "  it  is  equal  whether  the  King  do  it  himself  or  by  the 
agency  of  others."*  He  had  a  no  less  triumphant  conflict  with 
Secretary  Cooke,  who,  although  he  had  signed  most  of  the  illegal 
warrants  by  which  members  had  been  sent  to  gaol  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  House,  now  found  it  convenient  strongly  to  recommend 
modemtion.  "  We  have  moderation  preached  to  us,"  said  Little- 
ton, "  and  we  follow  it.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of  those  who 
preach  it  ?  Let  the  parties  have  their  doom  who  have  violated 
the  liberties  of  parliament."!  "When  the  "Petition  of  Kight" 
passed  the  Commons,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed,  along 
with  Sir  E.  Coke  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  to  cany  it  up  to  the 
Lords. 

The  flaming  patriot,  however,  could  not  resist  the  tempting  of- 
fers made  to  him  when  the  system  was  begun  of  buying  off  oppo- 
sition, and  he  went  over  to  the  Court  along  with  Noy,  Saville,  and 
Wentworth.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  like 
them  show  the  zeal  of  a  political  convert  from  the  errors  of  oppo- 
sition, and   he  continued  to  enjoy  the  good-will  and  to  cultivate 

t  2Parl.Hisl.44l, 
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the  society  of  his  early  friends.  His  first  preferment  was  a  Welsh 
Judgeship  {in  after  times  so  perilous  to  patriotism),  and  soon  af- 
ter, by  the  support  of  the  government,  he  was  elected  Secorder  of 
London. 

When  Lord  Keeper  he  must  have  looked  back  with  much  re- 
gret to  this  period  of  his  life.  He  still  continued  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  and  without  political  office  was  easily  at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion. Noy,  the  Attorney  General,  a  most  learned  man,  confined 
himself  to  his  official  duties,  and  was  day  and  night  among  the 
musty  records  from  which  he  was  inventing,  and  preparing  to  jus- 
tify his  writ  of  ship-money.  The  Solicitor  was  one  Shiiton,  silly 
and  ignorant — put  in  by  a  caprice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  universally  despised.  Brampston,  the  King's  Serjeant,  was 
lengthy  and  laborious,  but  seldom  went  beyond  the  drowsy  atmos- 
phere of  the  Common  Pleas.  Littleton,  who  had  "taken  gi'eat 
pains  in  the  hardest  and  most  knotty  part  of  the  law  as  well  as 
that  which  was  more  customary,  and  was  not  only  very  ready  and 
expert  in  the  books,  but  exceedingly  versed  in  records,  so  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  best  antiquary  of  the  profession,  and  upon 
the  mere  strength  of  his  own  abilities  had  early  raised  himself  in- 
to the  first  rank  of  the  practices  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  now 
grew  into  the  highest  practice  in  all  the  other  Courts,"  *  and  he 
was  eagerly  retained  in  every  cause  of  consequence  depending 
not  only  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer,  but  in  Chancery,  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  at  the  Council  Table.  Though  subject  to 
a  few  sarcasms  for  the  countenance  he  now  gave  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of  the  government  and  the  altered  tone  of  his 
conversation  on  political  subjects, — as  parliament  never  met  he  did 
not  incur  any  puoHc  obloquy,  and  in  private  society  he  was  much 
sought  after,  not  only  by  flatterers,  whom  he  contemned,  but  by 
the  numerous  class  of  agreeable  persons  who  are  always  desirous 
of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  rising  into  great  profes- 
sional eminence. 

On  the  lamented  death  of  Noy  at  the  moment  when  his  writs 
of  ship-money  were  ready  to  be  launched,  Banks,  a  brazen-faced 
[Oct  17  16341  ^^^y^^- ^^^  pi^*^  i'^  l^i?  place,  but  he  was  more 
'-  "  '  ■■'  remarkable  for  boldness  than  for  skOl  or  weight 
to  defend  the  measures  now  in  contemplation.  "  When  the  King 
found  he  should  have  much  to  do  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  re- 
moved an  old,  useless,  illitemte  person  who  had  been  put  into  that 
office  by  favour,  and  made  Littleton  Sohcitor  General,  much  to  his 
honour  but  not  to  hia  profit,  the  obligation  of  attendance  upon  that 
office  depriving  him  of  much  benefit  he  used  to  acquire  by  his 
practice."  +  A  more  unpleasant  consequence  must  have  been  to 
him,  who  was  always  defective  in  nerve  and  energy,  that  he  was 
now  obliged  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  all  public  pro- 
secutions,  however  obnoxious  they  might  be.     But  in  looking 

*  Clarendon,  t  Clarendon, 
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through  the  state  tiials  of  this  period,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
he  contrived  to  throw  the  odious  parts  upon  the  King's  Serjeant 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  how  he  betook  himself  to  comfort- 
able obscurity.  In  the  prosecution  against  Bastwick,  Burton,  and 
Pyrnne,  although  he  could  not  be  silent,  he  confined  himself  when 
he  followed  Sir  John  Banks  and  Serjeant  Whitfield  to  vindicating 
the  memory  of  Noy,  who  was  said  in  "  The  Divine  Tragedy,"  one 
of  the  publications  included  in  the  information,  to  have  been  struck, 
as  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  with  a  mortal  disease  when  scoffingly 
looking  at  Prynne  having  his  ears  cut  off  in  the  piUory  under  a 
former  sentence.* 

At  last  came  Rex  v.  Hanvpden,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
labouring  oar.  Ship-money  was  to  be  proved  to  be  r  jgg~  -, 
legal  by  precedents,  processes,  records,  and  writings    '^'    '  ' 

of  different  Ecras,  from  the  Heptarchy  downwards, — which  were  to 
upset  all  the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  been  passed  to  forbid 
laxation  "without  authority  of  parUament,  and  were  to  shoup  that 
acts  of  parhament  upon  such  a  subject  were  ultra  vires  and  void. 
Noy  being  gone,  it  was  felt  that  no  one  could  so  well  use  his  ma- 
terials as  Mr.  Solicitor.  He  was  heard  before  all  the  Judges  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  for  the  Crown  three  entire  days,  after  Oliver 
St.  John  had  spoken  two  days  for  the  defendant.  His  argument 
is  certainly  very  learned  and  ingenious,  and  mach  more  modest, 
or  rather  less  outrageously  offensive,  than  that  of  Chief  Justice 
Finch  and  several  of  the  Judges,  who  openly  avowed  the  princi- 
ples of  pure  despotism,  insisting  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
was  essentially  absolute,  and  could  uot  be  controlled  by  legislative 
enactments.  He  candidly  allowed  that  in  England,  subjects  have 
a  property  in  their  goods ;  but  he  contended  that  the  law  of  pro- 
perty must  give  place  to  the  law  of  nature  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  that  the  levying  of  a  debt  or  duty  upon  property,  so  far 
from  destroying  doth  confirm  it.  "  Qtdcqtiid  necessitas  cogu  defen- 
dit;  the  laiv  of  the  time  must  regulate  the  law  of  the  place.  A 
chirurgeon  may  cut  off  one  member  to  save  the  rest.  If  a  storm 
arise  at  sea,  to  cast  out  goods  is  lawful,  and  they  whose  goods  are 
saved  shall  contribute  to  the  loss.  A  man  may  pull  down  the 
house  of  another  when  the  next  house  to  it  is  on  fire.  Jmn  tua 
res  agitf^ pa/ries  mm  jrroxmms  ardet.  If  two  men  are  fighting,  a 
passer-by  may  part  them  and  put  them  into  several  chambers,  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  good  of  Ihe  commonwealth.  If  a  madman  be 
abroad,  he  may  be  taken,  whipped,  and  imprisoned,  lest  he  do  vio- 


Solieilor  than  called  ont  for  room  for  (he  gentlemen  lo  come  in,  bnt  none  such  ap- 
peared."—8  St,  Tr.  719.  So  late  as  Queen  Anne's  time,  Lord  Holt,  in  Tuehiu's 
case,  cfllied  upon  the  defendant  to  prove  the  trudi  of  his  charges,  and  ihe  judge- 
made  doctrine  that "  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,"  now  statutably  re- 
pealed,— was  of  later  origin. 
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lence  to  himself  or  others.  The  King  may  compel  all  to  defeiid 
the  realm,  and  he  may  vary  the  mode  of  contributing  to  the  pub- 
lic defence.  Judges  are  not  to  fight,  but  they  are  to  be  Itnighted* ; 
nay,  a  Seijeant  sworn  in  the  Common  Pleas  is  compellable; 
Roife,  a  stout  Serjeant,  pleaded  that  he  was  of  the  degree  of  the 
coif,  and  not  bound  to  be  a  knight,  but  he  was  forced  to  it.  Im- 
minent perils  to  a  state  dispense  with  ordinary  proceedings  in  law ; 
inter  arma  silent  leges.  Nay,  if  there  are  but  rumours  of  war,  laws 
are  silent,"  He  then  undertakes  to  prove  his  general  doctrines  by 
going  through  English  History  from  the  foimdation  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Morman  Conquest — from  thence  to  Magna  Charta — ^to  the 
statute  De  TaMagio  non  concedendo — to  the  first  granting  of  tonnage 
and  poundage — and,  finally,  to  the  Petition  of  Eight,  "  whioh  did 
no  ways  concern  the  dispute."  He  relied  mainly  on  Danegelt,  ar- 
guing, that  "if  usurpers  could  lay  this  tax  on  the  people,  much 
more  may  our  naturfil  bom  King  do  the  like — which  shows  it  to 
he  an  undoubted  inalienable  right  in  the  Crown  of  England,  Oh, 
say  they,  but  this  may  be  done  by  parliament.  By  a  may  be  a  man 
may  answer  any  argument.  Oh,  but  they  tell  us  that  Fortescue, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  show  the  law  of  England 
to  be  better  llian  the  law  of  France,  aaith,  that  nothing  can  be 
ta£en  from  an  Englishman  but  by  parliament,  he  himself  consent- 
ing thereto.  That,  my  Lords,  is  in  the  ordinary  way.  Doth  he 
say  that  no  man  without  parUament  may  contribute  to  defend  him- 
self? iVe  verbum  quidem.'" — But  this  taste  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  CroT,vn  in  those  days  must  suffice. 

Although  ho  acquired  considerable  reputation  on  this  occasion, 
he  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  position  and  with 
the  aspect  of  pubho  affairs.  He  lamented  the  inhuman  punish- 
ments to  which  his  colleagues  instigated  the  Star  Chamber,  and, 
amidst  the  growing  discontents  of  the  nation,  he  saw  distinctly 
that  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

Finch  being  made  Lord  Keeper  on  the  death  of  Coventry,  a 
rr  iRAO  1  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
[JAJS.  IMU.J  ^j^g  Common  Pleas,  to  which  Banks  had  the  best 
right,  this  being  called  "  the  Attorney  General's  cushion ;"  but  Mr. 
Attorney  being  of  a  stouter  heart,  and  not  unwilling  to  enjoy  a  lit- 
tle longer  the  sweets  of  his  lucrative  place,  waived  his  claim,  and 
Littleton,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  from  being  tossed  on  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  found  himself  at  once  in  the  delicious  harbour  for 
which  he  had  long  prayed,  and  which  he  had  hwdly  hoped  ever 
to  reach.  "  He  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
then  the  hest  office  of  the  law,  and  that  which  he  was  wont  to 
say,  in  his  highest  ambition  in  his  own  private  wishes,  he  had 
most  desired :  and  it  was  indeed  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved 

*  One  judge  in  my  time  Hncceasfullj  resisted  this  supposeil  obligation,  bj  refus- 
ing to  go  to  tourt  or  lo  appear  in  the  King's  presence  suter  hia  appointment.  He 
said  that  he  was  determined  to  die  '  John  Heath,  Esquire." 
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most  gracefully  and.  with  most  advantage,  being  a  master  of  all 
that  learning  and  knowledge  which  that  place  required,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Judge,  of  great  gravity,  and  above  all  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion,"* 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  privy  Councillor,  against  the  wishes 
of  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  who  was  desirous  of  preventing  other 
lawyers  from  entering  into  any  rivalship  with  himself.  The  suc- 
ceeding twelve  months  must  have  been  a  very  agreeable  portion 
of  his  existence,  from  his  considering  not  only  what  he  actually 
enjoyed,  but  that,  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  to  which  he 
saw  others  exposed.  While  he  was  securely  reaping  the  public 
applause  in  a  high  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  felt  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  and  could  satisfactorily  perform,  he  must 
have  thought  to  himself  wha.t  he  must  have  suffered  buffetied 
in  the  House  of  Commons, — vainly  attempting  to  palliate  the 
enormities  of  the    government,  which    he  had  secretly  r  ,  . 

lamented  and  condemned.     When    the  fatal    step  was  '  '' 

taken  of  abruptly  dissolving  the  parliament,  if  still  a  law  officer 
of  the  Crown,  he  would  have  been  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
that  the  Convocation  might  sit  on,  vote  supplies,  and  make  canons 
binding  on  the  laity, — he  would  have  been  called  upon  to  san.ction 
modes  of  filling  the  Excheqtier  if  possible  more  illegal  than  ship- 
money, — and  he  would  have  seen  the  dire  necessity  of  being  soon 
exposed  to  another  parliament  in  which  the  misgovernment  of 
twelve  years  was  inevitably  to  be  examined  and  punished. 

Wlien  the  Long  Parliament  met,  he  little  thought  that  his  fur- 
ther elevation  and  his  troubles  were  approaching:  |.-y.  icdfti 
and   he  still   hoped   that  he  might  long  repose    on  ^    °  ■  -J 

his  "  cushion "  in  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  morning  after 
Finch's  flight,  he  suddenly  founded  himself  on  the  woolsack,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Still  he  trusted  that  this  ap- 
pointment was  only  temporary,  till  the  Great  Seal  should  be  de- 
livered to  another  Lord  Keeper. 

But  he  discovered  in  a  little  time  that  the  King,  by  the  secret 
advice  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  wished  that  he  himself  shoi^ld  be- 
come Lord  Keeper.  Sincerely  declining  the  elevation,  he  was 
gently  reminded  of  his  obhgations  to  the  King,  and  sti-ongly  as- 
sured, that  he  might  not  only  be  instraniental  in  saving  his  old 
friends  and  patrons  about  to  be  tried  for  high  treason  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  hap- 
jiy  settlement  of  all  the  existing  diiTerences,  and  of  saving  the 
state.  Conscious  of  his  own  mental  iniii-niities,  and  foreseeing 
the  perplexities  in  which  they  might  involve  himself  and  others, 
he  long  resisted ;  but  Hilary  term  approaching,  there  being  an 
absolute  necessity  that  the  vacancy  should  be  filled  up  for  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  and  the  King's  importunity  con- 
tinuing, he  yielded,  and  took  the  step  which  he  for  ever  repent- 
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ed ; — for  he  had  not  another  day  of  peace  of  mind,  and  he  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  doubt,  anxiety,  mortification,  and  self-reproach, 
till  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 

He  received  the  Great  Seal,  as  Lord  Keeper,  at  Whitehall,  on 
r  n  1(54.1  1  '■''®  19th  of  January,  1641 ;  and  two  day  after,  on 
'*■    '  'J    the  first  days  of  Hilary  term,  he  took  his  place  in 

the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
the  Earl  Mai-shal,  the  Mai-quis  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  many  others  of  the  nobility.*  On  the  18th  of  Februa- 
ry followiQg,  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Littleton,  of  Mounalow, — this  promotion  likewise  being'  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Lord  Strafibrd,  who  thought  he  might  be 
more  useful  if  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  as  a  Peer  than  if  he  could  only  put  the  question  as  Speak- 
er,— a  plan  destined  to  end  in  disappointment  and  discomfiture. 

The  first  business  which  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  after 
IF  B  1  *^^  "^^  Lord  Keeper's  elevation,  was  the  "  Triennial 
•■  ^  ■■'  Bill,"  by  which,  if  there  was  an  intermission  of  parlia- 
ments for  three  years,  the  Peers  were  to  meet  and  issues' wiits,  in 
the  King's  name,  for  the  holding  of  a  parliament ;  and'm  case  of 
default  by  the  Peers,  the  returning  officers  were  to  elect  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  case  of  thetr  default, 
the  constitutents  were  to  meet  and  choose  representatives  of  their 
own  authority,  so  that  this  law  might  not  be  evaded — as  that  had 
been  which  required  "  that  pai-liament  should  be  held  yearly,  and 
ottener  if  need  be."  The  passing  of  this  act  caused  ringing 
of  bells  and  bonfires  aD  over  England ;  and  the  Lord  Keeper, 
by  the  direction  of  both  Houses,  returned  thanks  to  his  Majesty 
for  giving  his  assent  to  it ;  saying,  that  it  would  be  of  singular 
security  for  the  present,  of  infinite  honour  to  his  Majesty's  royal 
crown  and  dignity,  and  of  great  comfort  to  posterity.t  He  then 
took  an  oath  before  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  while 
he  held  the  Great  Seal  he  would  duly  issue  writs  for  the  summon- 
ing of  parliaments  as  the  act  directs. $ 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  in  his  life  which  justly  subjects  him 
to  the  charge  xif  the  basest  pusillanimity.  Treachery  even  was 
imputed  to  him ;  but  I  think  his  conduct  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  courage,  not  of  principle.  He  had  been 
recently  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  the  belief  that  he  might  be  of 
essential  service,  by  presiding  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  the  important  trial  abont  to  take  place,  on  which  the  life  of 
Strafibrd,  and  the  fate  of  the  monarchy,  were  supposed  to  depend. 
According  to  Clarendon, — when  he  had  been  made  Lord  Keeper, 
he  was  a  little  mortified  in  not  at  once  having  a  Peerage,  and  he 
himself  expressly  pointed  out  to  the  King  the  important  services 
he  should  be  able  to  render  to  the  royal  cause  if  that  dignity  were 
conferred  upon  him. 

t  2P"!-1.  Hist.  718. 
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On  the  day  when  Strafford  was  to  be  arraigned,  the  King  unex- 
jjectedly  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  seating  him-    .-^  , 

self  on  the  throne  without  his  robes,  merely  said  that  '■  ^^'  '' 
he  wished  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  charges.  The  ceremony  hav- 
ing been  once  gone  through,  he  withdrew,  and  several  Peers  tes- 
tified high  resentraent  at  this  intrusion,  insisting  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  and  that  all  that  had  taken  place  while  the 
King  was  present  was  to  be  considered  coram  non  judice,  and 

Now  it  was  expected  that  "  Baron  Littleton  of  Mounslow" 
would  have  stood  up  for  the  King,  and  he  certainly  might  have 
urged  that  both  on  principle  and  precedent,  Charles  in  this  in- 
stance had  done  nothing  irregular,  for  the  King  is  always  suppos- 
ed to  be  present  in  parliament,  and  in  former  times  was  actually 
on  the  throne,  not  only  at  the  opening  and  conchrsion  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  almost  constantly  while  any  business  was  going  on.  Al- 
though it  belonged  to  the  Peers  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  this  im- 
peachment, and  to  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused,  the  King,  without  interfering  with  the 
proceeding,  was  entitled  to  be  present  at  it,  and  might  at  any 
moment  have  put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  dissolution.  But  the  Lord 
Keeper  was  so  frightened  by  this  sudden  storm,  that  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say  even  by  way  of  apology  for  the  King,  and  a  motion 
being  carried  "without  opposition,  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  be  again 
called  to  the  bar,  that  the  articles  of  impeachmeut  might  be  read 
to  him  and  his  plea  taken  de  novo ; — without  leaving  the  woolsack, 
.  he  a  second  time  went  through  the  ceremeny  of  the  arraignment.* 

Some  thought  that  the  Lord  Keeper  would  make  amends  when 
the  trial  actually  came  on  ;  but  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  its 
commencement,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Lords,  intimat- 
ing that  he  was  taken  so  iU  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tend, and  besides  that  he  had  some  doubts  whether  the  objection 
of  the  Commons  was  not  well  founded,  that  no  Peers  created 
since  the  impeachment  was  voted  ought  to  sit  on  the  trial,  as  the 
impeachment  was  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
and  therefore  such  Peers  being  prosecutors  were  disqualified  as 
Judge  s.t 

This  was  justly  considered  a  material  advantage  gained  for  the 
impeachment.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Earl  Marshal,  an  enemy 
of  Strafford,  was  elected  by  the  House  to  sit  Speaker  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Lord  Keeper. 

The  truth  was,  that  when  Littleton  heard  of  the  preparations 
in  Westminster  Hall  for  this  great  solemnity, — the  court  for  the 

*  3  Pari.  Hiet.  743, 

1  111  poitil  of  law  Ihere  is  co  roniidHlion  for  lliis  ot.jeclion.  The  cre.ition  of 
peers  to  influence  a  pending  impeachment  would  be  liighly  unconslitullonal,  and 
would  subject  ihose  wiio  adviged  such  a  step  to  severe  punishment ;  but  peers,  when 
created,  haye  all  the  rights  and  piivileges  of  the  peerage,  and  no  exceiJliOH  can  be 
taken  to  the  competency  of  any  peer, . 
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Peers,  the  closet  for  the  King  and  royal  family,  the  galleries  fur 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  seats  for  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
and,  the  deputation  from  the  Irish  parliament,  and,  above  all,  the 
crowds  that  were  to  assemble,  and  the  cries  for  vengeance  that 
had  already  been  uttered  in  the  streets, — ^his  heart  entirely  failed 
him,  and  a  real  illness  afterwards  came  on,  which  confined  him  for 
some  weeks  to  his  bed. 

Before  he  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  recovered,  Strafibrd, 
by  an  unpai-alleled  display  of  constancy  and  talent, — without  pro- 
fessional assistance, — and  three  nations  marshalled  against  him, 
had  defeated  the  proceeding  by  impeachment.  A  bill  of  attainder 
had  been  brought  in  to  put  him  to  death  without  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  Judges  now  yielding  to  popular,  as  they  formerly  did  to 
royal  intimidation,  had  iniquitously  pronounced  that  the  charges 
against  him  amounted  in  point  of  law  to  high  treason;  amidst  the 
apprehension  of  new  plots  against  the  nation,  the  BOI  had  rapidly 
passed  both  Houses;  the  King's  scruples  had  been  overcome  by 
the  aoKcitations  of  the  Queen  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Bishops; 
and  the  noble  victim,  after  exclaiming,  "  Put  not  your  tmst  in 
princes,"  had  met  his  fate  with  such  courage  and  composure  as  to 
enlist  all  sympathy  in  his  favour,  and  to  make  his  name  respected 
by  posterity,  although  having  been  once  the  champion  of  public 
rights,  he  had  long  systematically  laboured  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  his  country. 

After  Strafford's  execution,  Littleton  resumed  his  place  on  the 
woolsack;  but  he  offered  no  resistance  to  any  of  the  bills  which 
came  up  from  the  Commons.  He  was  well  justified  in  agreeing 
to  those  for  abolishing  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Stat 
Chamber.  He  proposed  an  amendment  to  that  for  preventing  a 
dissolution  without  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses, — that  it  should 
be  in  force  only  for  three  years, — by  the  end  of  which  time  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  reformation  of  the  state  would  bo 
completed ;^-but  this  being  objected  to  by  the  Commons,  he  with- 
drew it,  and  Charles  was  virtually  dethroned. 

At  last  there  was  some  respite  from  these  troubles,  the  two 
f  AiifnsT  ifidi  1  Houses  having  adjourned  while  the  King  went 
(AUGUST  imi.]  ^^  ^  ,^^gjj,  j^  Scotland,  and  Littleton  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  repose  at  his  villa  at  Cranfield. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out ;  the  alarm  of  a  counter- 
to  1641  1     '^s^'^lution  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  force  was  un- 

[  CTOBEj!  .J  jyg,^aj[y  spread,  and  parliament  again  meeting, 
measures  were  proposed  by  the  popular  leaders  inconsistent  with 
monarchical  government.  None  of  these  had  the  Lord  Keeper 
the  spirit  to  resist.  His  excuse  was,  that  he  cultivated  the  good- 
will of  the  republican  party  so  that  he  might  be  able  more  effect- 
ually to  serve  the  King.  He  might  have  stopped  the  bill  for  turn- 
ing the  Bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  insisting  on  the 
objection  that  a  bill  to  the  same  effect  had  been  rejected  during 
the  same  session ;  but  yielding  to  the  clamour  of  the  mob,  be  voted 
for  it,  and  agreed  in  advising  the  King  to  assent  to  it. 
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He  then  suddenly  took  another  turn,  which  was  still  more  fatal 
to  the  royal  cause.  The  Queen,  the  ladies  of  the  .j  g  ^g^^  -. 
court,  and  Lord  Digby,  resolved  that  they  would  L  ■  •  'J 
put  down  the  movement  by  a  display  of  vigour,  and  that  the  pro- 
secutors of  Strafford  should  share  his  fate.  A  charge  of  high 
treason  was  to  be  suddenly  brought  against  Lord  Kimbolton,  Pym, 
Denzill  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Hampden,  and  Strode,  upon 
which  they  were  to  he  committed  to  prison,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  disaifeoted,  thus  deprived  of  their  leaders,  would  instantly 
become  powerless.  The  charge  was  to  be  made — ^not  by  indict- 
ment before  a  grand  jury,  or  by  the  impeachment  of  the  Com- 
mons,— but  by  the  Attorney  General  ex  officio  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

When  this  scheme  was  disclosed  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  he  must 
have  seen  the  madness  of  it.  As  a  lawyer,  he  must  have  known 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  Commoners  for 
a  capital  oifence ;  and  that  the  Attorney  General  had  no  power  to 
originate  such  a  prosecution.*  As  a  man  of  sense  and  observa- 
tion, he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  would  not  allow  such  a  prosecution  to  proceed;  and 
that  the  attempt  would  only  add  to  the  popular  excitement,  and 
prevent  all  chance  of  reaction.  But  finding  that  the  King  was 
strongly  bent  upon  it,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  it;  and  he 
communicated  a  royal  message  to  the  Lords,  "  that  the  Attorney 
General,  by  the  King's  special  command,  was  to  lay  before  them 
a  charge,  for  high  treason,  against  one  member  of  that  House  and 
five  members  of  the  other  House  of  Pai-hament."  Herbert,  the 
Attorney  General,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  under 
his  writ  of  summons  as  an  assistant,  then  rose  from  the  Judges' 
woolsack  where  he  had  been  placed,  and  standing  at  the  clerk's 
table,  said  "  that  the  King  had  commanded  him  to  tell  their  Lord- 
ships that  great  and  treasonable  designs  and  practices  against  bim 
and  the  state  had  come  to  his  Majesty's  knowledge;  for  which  the 
King  had  given  him  command  to  accuse  six  persons  of  his  trea- 
son, and  other  liigh  raisdemeanoiu-s,  by  delivering  the  articles  in 
writing,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  which  he  received  from  his 
IVfeiesty,  and  was  commanded  to  deshe  their  Lordships  to  hear 

The  articles  being  read,  they  were  found  to  charge  the  accused 
with  subverting  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,— with  at- 
tempting to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  King, — 
with  sowing  disaifection  in  the  army,— with  inviting  the  Scots  to 
invade  England, — with  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  rights  and 
being  of  parliaments, — with  exciting  tumults, — and  with  conspir- 
ing to  levy  war  against  the  King.     Mr.  Attorney  then  moved,  that 

•  AppaKla  of  treason  in  ParliamoDt  bad  been  abolished  bj  1  Hen.  IV.  f.  14.  See 
4  Bl.  CoiD.  314, 
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their  Lordships  would  take  care  for  tlie  securing  of  their  persona, 
liord  Kimbolton  was  in  the  House  sitting  by  Lord  Digby,  with 
whom  he  had  a  great  private  intimacy ;  and  who,  although  he  had 
recommended  the  measure,  pretended  to  him  that  it  struck  him 
with  surprise  and  horror.  According  to  the  concerted  plan,  and 
according  to  the  course  pursued  with  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  Lord 
Keeper  ought  to  have  moved  the  immediate  commitment  of  liOrd 
Kimbolton;  but  his  courage  failed  him,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Littleton  was  privy  to  the  fatal 
course  now  pursued  by  the  King,  in  going  to  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons personally  to  demand  and  arrest  the  five  members,  when 
they  were  not  dehvcred  up  to  his  messenger ;  but  it  is  hai-dly  pos- 
sible to  impute  to  Charles  such  culpable  misconduct,  such  folly, 
as  well  as  such  criminality,  as  that  he  should  proceed  in  a  matter 
of  such  infinite  importance,  depending  upon  the  legal  extent  of 
his  prerogative,  without  consulting  liis  chief  law  adviser  and  the 
Keeper  of  his  conscience,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course. We  know  that  a  private  council  had  been  held  upon  the 
subject,  fiom  the  intelligenee  conveyed  to  those  most  interested  by 
the  French  ambassador*,  and  by  "  that  busy  stateswoman,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  who  had  uow  changed  ber  gallant  from  Straf- 
ford to  Pym."t  If  Ijittleton  was  present  when  it  was  debated 
and  approved  of,  we  may  be  sure  from  his  character  that  however 
much  he  might  disapprove,  be  would  not  venture  to  oppose  it 
To  his  timid  acquiescence  in  whatever  was  proposed  on  either 
side,  however  imprudent  or  unconstitotional,  may  in  no  small  de- 
gree be  attributed  the  fatal  collision  which  followed.  All  histori- 
ans agree,  tliat  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members,  which  he  might  easily  have  prevented,  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  civU  war ;  for  the  popular  leaders  now  saw  that 
no  faith  was  to  be  placed  in  any  of  the  professions  of  the  Court ; 
and  that  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  tiieir  own  lives  must  cer- 
tainly be  sacrificed. 

When  it  was  too  late,  the  Lord  Keeper  brought  down  a  mea- 
r Jan  14  1  ^^®  ^^"^"^  *^  T^^g,  "  that  in  all  his  proceedings 
L  '  ■■'  against  the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  live  members, 
he  had  never  the  least  intention  of  violating  the  least  privilege  of 
parliament ;  and  that  he  was  willing  to  Imve  the  matter  clear- 
ed up  in  any  way  that  parliament  should  advise,"  But  this  con- 
cession was  imputed  to  a  temporary  apprehension  from  the  burst 
of  indignation  which  the  previous  outrage  had  imiversailv  called 
forth. 

Preparations  were  now  made  on  both  sides  for  hostilities  ;  and 
the  country  party  brought  in  their  bill  for  regulating  the  militia, 
which  they  thought  indispensable  for  their  own  safety,  although 

*  "  J'flYois  pre'veou  meBajniB,  et  ils  s'^toient  mis  en  sllrete." — Maauro,  iii,  420. 
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they  could  not  expect  that  the  King  would  agree  to  it,  as  it  ap- 
pointed a  military  chief  in  every  county,  and  in  substance  trans- 
ferred the  command  of  the  army  from  the  Crown  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 


CI-IAPTEK  LXVI. 

THE    LIFE    OP    LORD    KEEPER  LITTLETON, 

The  King  now  withdrew  from  London,  and  Eifter  passing  some 
time  at  Newmarket,  was  proceeding  towards  |jij.„|-,jj  iRioi 
York,   communicating  from  time  to  time  with     '■  '  '^ 

the  Lord  Keeper,  in  whom  he  still  placed  some  lingering  confi- 
dence. Being  determined  to  dismiss  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 
Eai-1  of  Holland  from  the  ofiiees  of  Chamberlain  and  Groom  of 
the  Stole,  he  sent  an  order  to  Littleton  that  he  should  require  the 
staff  and  key  from  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Keeper  trembled 
at  the  task,  and  not  being  able  to  summon  up  coiu:age  to  under- 
take it,  went  privately  to  Lord  Falkland  and  desired  Mm  to  assist 
him  in  presenting  his  excuse  to  the  King.  Making  many  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  his  Majesty  would  nol 
cominand  liim  in  an  afikir  so  tineuitable  fo  tho  office  he  held ;  thai 
no  Keeper  had  ever  been  employed  in  such  a  service ;  and  that 
if  he  should  execute  the  order  it  would  be  voted  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  the  House  woiild  commit  him  to  prison,  by  which  not 
only  would  he  himself  be  mined,  but  the  King  would  receive  the 
greatest  affront ;  whereas  the  thing  itself  might  be  done  by  a 
more  proper  oiHcer  without  inconvenience.  "  How  weak  soever 
the  reasons  were,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "the  passion  was 
strong,"  and  his  representation  being  transmitted  to  the  liing,  ha 
was  excused,  and  the  harsh  duty  was  imposed  upon  Lord  Falk- 
land himself 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  now  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  King  was  resolved  to  getrid  of  him.  Since  the  failure  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  five  members,  Littleton  had  abandoned  all 
efibrt  to  put  on  a  show  of  vigour  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
silently  suffered  the  most  objectionable  votes  to  be  carried  with- 
out opposition.  He  WEia  even  suspected  of  perfidy,  for  he  not 
only  declined  performing  the  duty  which  the  king  had  enjoined 
him  in  reference  to  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Holland,  but  he  had 
private  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  party, 
who  frequently  resorted  to  him,  and  whom  he  appeared  very  much 
to  court.  At  last,  having  supported  the  Militia  BiU  to  which  the 
King  refused  the  royal  assent, — ^when  it  again  came  up  from  the 
Commons  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance  by  the  two  Houses,  omit- 
ting the  King's  name, — ^he  put  the  question  upon  it  from  the  wool- 
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sack,  and  himself  actually  voted  for  it,  "  to  the  infinite  offence  and 
scandal  of  all  tliose  who  adhered  to  the  King."*  This  was  in  re- 
ality the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public. 

Hyde,  who  had  a  kindness  for  him,  and  suspected  that  his 
IM  RciiSl  Jiei^es  flight  be  more  in  fault  than  his  principles, 
i     *  ■■'     went  early  next  morning  to  call  upon  him  at  Exeter 

House,  and  finding  him  in  his  study,  began  to  express  great  asto- 
nishment and  regret  at  his  recent  conduct,  and  plainly  told  him 
how  he  had  lost  the  esteem  of  all  good  men,  and  that  the  King 
could  not  but  be  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  him.  Some  at- 
tendants being  heard  in  an  outer  room,  Littleton  desired  them  to 
withdraw.  Then  locking  the  door  of  ljiat  room  and  of  tlie  study, 
he  made  Hyde  take  a  seat,  and  sitting  down  near  him,  thus  un- 
burdened his  mind : — 

"  The  beat  proof  I  can  give  of  my  value  for  this  proof  of  your 
fdendship  is  by  concealing  nothing  from  you.  You  see  before  you 
the  most  wretched  of  mankind.  I  have  not  had  an  hour  of  peace 
or  comfort  since  I  left  the  Common  Pleas,  where  I  knew  both  the 
business  and  the  persons  I  had  to  deal  with.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
preferred  to  a  higher  dignity,  but  I  am  now  obliged  to  converse 
with  another  set  of  men  who  are  strangers  to  me,  and  with  affairs 
which  I  understand  not.  I  have  had  no  friend  with  whom  I  could 
confer  on  any  doubt  which  might  occur  to  me.  The  state  of  public 
affitirs  has  been  deplorable  and  heart-bi-ealdng.  ..The  King  is  ill 
counselled,  and  is  betrayed  by  those  about  him.  The  pfoceedings 
of  the  parliament  which  I  may  have  appeared  to  countenance,  I 
more  bitterly  condemn;  and  I  am  filled  with  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings,  for  they  would  never  do  this  if  they  were  not  resolved 
to  do  more.  I  know  the  King  too  well,  and  I  observe  the  cai'riage 
of  particular  men  too  much,  and  I  have  watched  the  whole  current 
of  public  transactions  these  last  five  or  six  months,  not  to  foresee, 
that  it  cannot  he  long  before  there  will  be  a  war  between  the  King 
and  the  two  Houses.  I  oflen  thirdt  with  myself  of  what  import- 
ance it  will  then  be,  which  party  shall  have  the  Great  Seal,  the 
CSavis  Regni,  the  token  of  supreme  authority.  In  my  heart  I  am 
and  ever  have  been  for  the  King,  both  out  of  affection  to  his  per- 
son and  respect  for  his  high  and  saci'ed  office.  When  the  trial 
comes,  no  man  shall  be  more  ready  to  perish  either  with  or  for  his 
Majesty  than  myself.  It  is  the  prospect  of  this  necessity  that  has 
made  me  carry  myself  towards  that  party  with  so  much  com- 
pliance, that  I  may  be  gracious  with  them, — at  least  that  they  may 
have  no  distrust  of  me.  I  know  that  they  have  had  a  consulation 
within  a  few  days  whether,  as  I  may  he  sent  for  by  the  King  or 
another  put  in  my  stead,  it  would  not  be  best  to  appoint  the  Seal 
to  be  kept  in  some  secure  place,  so  that  they  might  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  losing  it,  and  that  the  Keeper  should  receive  it  from  time 

*  Clarendon.    2Parl.  Hist.  109!.  lUO.llU. 
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to  time  for  the  eseoiifion  of  his  oiEce.  The  knowledge  I  had  of 
this  consultation,  and  the  fear  I  had  of  the  execution  of  it,  has 
been  the  reason  why,  in  the  debate  on  the  militia,  I  gave  my  vote 
in  aoch  a  manner  as  must  make  a  very  ill  impression  with  the 
King  and  many  otliei's  who  do  not  inwai'dly  know  me.  If  I  had 
not  now  submitted  to  those  I  mislike,  this  very  night  the  Seal  had 
been  taken  from  me.  But  my  compliance  wOl  only  prejudice  my- 
self, not  the  King.  I  have  now  got  so  fast  into  their  confidence, 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  Seal  in  my  own  hands  till  the 
King  require  it  of  me,  and  then  1  shall  be  ready  to  attend  his  Ma- 
jesty with  it,  wherever  be  may  be,  or  whatsoever  fortune  may  be- 
tide him." 

Hyde  convinced  of  his  present  sincerity,  although  not  altoge- 
ther satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  his  past  wavering,  asked 
him  "  whether  he  would  give  him  leave,  when  there  should  be  a 
fit  occasion,  to  assure  the  King  that  he  would  perform  this  service 
when  required  of  him  ?"  Littleton  solemnly  passed  his  word  for 
the  performance  of  it  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  pleased;  and  so  they 
parted. 

When  the  newa  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  vote  on  the  Militia  bill 
reached  York,  the  whole  Court  was  thrown  into  amazem.ent  and 
dismay.  The  King,  exceedingly  displeased  and  provoked,  sent  a 
peremptory  order  to  Lord  Falkland  instantly  to  demand  the  Great 
Seal  from  the  traitor,  and  desired  him  to  consult  with  Hyde  as  to. 
who  would  be  the  fittest  person  to  be  appointed  to  succeed,  sug- 
gesting the  name  of  Banks,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Ple^,  and  Selden,  the  celebrated  antiquary.  The  positive  order  to 
require  the  Seal  from  the  present  Lord  Keeper  would  have  been 
obeyed,  had  not  Falkland  and  Hyde  been  so  mrrch  puzzled  about 
the  recommending  a  successor;  but  they  thought  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Banks  might  be  as  timorous  aa  the  other  in  a  time  of  so 
much  disorder,  although  he  had  been  bold  enough  in  the  absence 
of  danger,  and  they  concluded  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  charge. 
"  They  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Selden' s  affection  to  the  King  any  more 
than  his  leai'ning  and  capacity,  but  they  were  convinced  that  he 
would  absolutely  refuse  the  place  if  it  were  offered  to  him,  aa  he 
was  in  yeai-s  and  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  long  enjoyed  his 
ease,  which  he  loved,  and  was  rich,  and  would  not  have  made  a 
journey  to  York,  or  lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any  preferment"* 
Neither  Herbert. nor  St.  John,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
of  extreme  opinions  on  opposite  sides,  could  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment.  Hyde  then  disclosed  to  Falkland  the  conference  he  had 
had  with  Littleton,  the  Lord  Keeper's  loyal  professions,  and  the 
solemn  pledge  he  had  given ;  and  proposed  that  they  should,  along 
with  their  opinions  of  the  other  persons,  submit  advice  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty to  suspend  his  resolution  concerning  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
rather,  to  write  kindly  to  Mm  to  bring  the  Seal  to  York,  instead  of 
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sternly  sending  for  it  and  casting  him  off.  Hyde  finished  by  offer- 
ing to  stake  his  own  credit  with  the  King  that  Littleton  woiUd  he 
true. 

Lord  ralkland  had  no  esteem  of  the  Keeper,  nor  believed  that 
he  would  go  to  the  King  if  he  were  sent  for,  but  would  find  some 
trick  to  excuse  himself,  and  was  for  immediately  getting  the  Great 
Seal  out  of  his  hands.  Hyde,  as  a  professional  lawyer,  pointed 
out  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was,  at  such  a  juncture,  that  the 
King  should  first  resolve  into  what  hands  to  put  the  Seal  before 
he  reclaimed  it,  for  that  it  could  not  be  put  out  of  action  for  one 
hour,  but  that  the  whole  justice  of  the  kingdom  would  be  disord- 
ered, which  would  raise  a  gi-eater  and  jiister  clamour  than  there 
had  yet  been ;  and  again  urged  that  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
man  should  be  able  to  say  he  had  refixsed  the  office,  an  occurrence 
which  would  be  most  prejudical  to  the  royal  cause.  He  observed, 
"  that  the  great  object  was  to  have  the  Seal  where  the  King  him- 
self resolved  to  bo,  and  that  if  the  Lord  Iiittleton  would  perform 
his  promise,  it  were  desirable  that  he  and  the  Seal  were  both 
there  ;  if  on  the  contrary,  he  were  not  an  honest  man,  -and  cared 
not  for  offending  the  King,  he  would  refuse  to  deliver  it  up,  and 
inform  the  disaffected  Lords  of  his  refusal,  who  would  justify 
him  for  hia  disobedience,  and  they  rewarding  and  cherishing  him, 
ho  must  ever  after  serve  their  turn,  and  thus  his  Majesty's  own 
Great  Seal  should  be  every  day  used  against  him,  the  mischief 
whereof  would  be  greater  than  could  well  be  imagined."* 

Falkland  yielded,  and  they  resolved  to  give  an  account  of  the 
whole  to  the  King  and  expect  his  order.  Charles  naturally  had 
great  misgivings  of  the  fidelity  and  fijroness  of  Littleton,  notwith- 
standing Hyde's  confidence,  but  approved  of  the  course  recom- 
mended, and  wrote  back  that  on  Saturday  in  the  following  week, 
as  soon  as  the  House  of  Lords  had  adjourned,  a  messenger  from 
him  should  arrive  at  Exeter  House  and  order  the  Keeper  with  the 
Seal  to  repair  to  him  forthwith  at  York.  This  resolution  was 
communicated  by  Hyde  and  Falkland  to  Littleton,  who  expressed 
much  joy  at  it,  and  promised  that  all  should  be  arranged  to  the 
King's  contentment. 

On  the  Saturday  he  privately  intimated  that  he  was  going  to 
his  villa  at  Cranford  for  his  health,  and  induced  the  Lords  to  ad- 
journ the  House  to  as  late  an  hour  as  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
morning,  that  he  might  sleep  two  nights  in  the  country.  He  had 
not  long  got  back  to  his  house  in  the  Strand,  when  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Elliot,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  Prince,  entered  his  study,  where  in  breathless  expectation  he 
was  waiting  the  royal  messenger,  and  delivered  to  him  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  King,  requiring  him,  with  many  expressions 
of  kindness  and  esteem,  to  make  haste  to  him :  and  if  hia  indis- 
positioa,  for  he  was  often  troubled  with  gravel,  would  not  suffer 

•  Clarendon. 
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him  to  use  such  speed  upon  the  jouniey  as  the  occasion  required, 
that  he  should  deliver  the  Seal  to  the  person  who  gave  him  the 
letter,  who  being  a  strong  young  man,  would  make  such  haste  as 
was  necessary,  and  that  he  might  himself  perform  his  journey  by 
degrees  suitable  to  his  infirmities. 

Littleton  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  find  that  the  purpose 
of  his  journey  had  been  communicated  to  the  messenger,  who 
bluntly  demanded  the  Seal  from  him,  and  he  at  first  declared  that 
he  would  not  deliver  it  into  any  hands  but  the  King's;  hut  hecon- 
sidered  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  carry  the  Seal  himself  in 
such  a  journey, — that  if,  by  pursuit  of  him,  which  he  could  not 
but  suspect,  he  should  be  seized  upon,  the  King  would  he  very 
unhappily  disappointed  of  the  Seal,  and  that  this  misfortune  would 
be  imputed  to  imprudence  in  him,  perhaps  to  unfaithfulness.  So 
he  delivered  the  Seal  to  the  person  trusted  by  the  King  to  receive 
it,  without  telhng  him  anything  of  his  own  purpose.  Elliot  was 
instantly  mounted,  and  having  provided  a  relay  of  hoi'ses,  with 
wonderful  expedition  presented  it  to  the  delighted  King  at  York, 
who,  for  a  moment,  supposed  he  had  recovered  all  his  authority ; 
and,  to  enhance  his  merit,  he  told  avapouring  story  whichhe  had 
invented,  "  bow  the  Lord  Keeper  had  refused  to  deliver  the  Seal, 
and  how  he  got  it  by  force  by  having  locked  the  door  upon  bim, 
and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  would  not  give  it  to  him,  which, 
upon  such  his  manhood,  he  did  for  pure  fear  consent  unto."* 

As  soon  as  the  messenger  was  gone,  Littleton  pretended  to  be 
much  indisposed,  and  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
to  speak  with  him.  He  then  called  in  Lee,  his  purse-hearer,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  putting  his  life  in  the 
power  of  this  dependent,  told  him  he  was  resolved  to  go  next 
morning  to  the  King,  who  had  sent  for  him ;  that  he  knew  the 
malice  of  the  parliament  would  use  all  means  to  apprehend  him ; 
that  he  knew  not  how  he  should  be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  ;  that  his  horses  should  be  ordered  to  be  ready  against 
the  next  morning ;  that  bis  own  groom  only  should  attend  him, 
and  that  his  purpose  should  be  imparted  to  no  one  else  living. 
The  faithful  purse-bearer,  who  was  a  keen  royalist,  was  greatly 
delighted  with  his  confidence,  and  insisted  on  being  of  the  party. 

At  day-break  next  morning,  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  purse- 
bearer  stepped  into  his  carnage,  as  if  they  had  been  going  to 
Cranford ;  hut  when  they  had  got  into  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Piccadilly  now  stands,  they  discovered  by  the  side  of  a 

*  Life  of  Clsrcntlon,  i.  120.  I  am  informed  by  Lord  Hatherlon  that "  there  ia  a 
tradilion  in  the  feniiJy  diHt  Elliot  forced  it  from  him  with  n  pistol,  and  that  tlie 
Lord  Keeper,  foreseeing  the  bad  consequences  such  an  outrage  might  produce  to 
the  credit  of  the  King  and  Elliot,  prudently  followed  Elliot  to  York,  in  order  to 
Jrerent  it,  by  giving  il  the  appearance  of  being  hia  own  voluntaty  act."  Bui  the 
acecnnt  of  the  trnnsactiou  which  I  have  adopted,  not  oaly  stands  on  positive  teeli- 
tnony,  but  is  supported  by  probabiliiy.  If  Littleton  had  broken  his  prom iee,  and 
tried  to  retain  the  seal  against  the  King's  mandate,  he  would  have  proceeded  to 
York— only  to  be  hanged  in  the  Castle  Yard. 
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hedge  the  groom  and  two  led  horses.  They  immediately  mounted, 
and  taking  by-jiatha  till  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  at  noon  felt  themselves  tolerably  secure.  The 
Iliord  Keeper's  health  stood  the  severe  exercise  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation, and  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  kissed  the  King's 
hand  at  York.* 

Snnday  passed  over  in  London  withont  any  alarm,  those  who 
inquired  about  the  Lord  Keeper  believing,  as  they  were  told,  that 
he  was  at  his  conntry  house  at  Cranford ;  but  when  he  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  hour  to  which  the  Lor^  had  adjourned  on  the  Mon- 
day, the  truth  of  his  flight  was  discovered  and  the  confusion  in 
both  Houses  was  very  great.  The  few  friends  of  the  King  re- 
joiced ;  bi.it  the  popular  leaders  who  imagined  that  they  Imew  all 
Littleton's  thoughts,  and  had  secured  him  to  their  interests,  hung 
down  their  heads,  and  were  distracted  with  shame.  When  they 
had  a  little  recovered  their  spirits,  although  they  concluded  he  was 
out  of  their  reach,  yet,  to  show  their  indignation,  and  perhaps  in 
the  hope  that  his  infii'mities  might  detain  him  on  the  journey,  they 
issued  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and  bringing  him  and  the 
Great  Seal  back  to  Westminster,  as  if  they  had  been  making  hue 
and  cry  after  a  felon  with  stolen  goods.t  The  two  Houses  made 
a  farther  decree,  that  if  he  did  not  return  in  fourteen  days  he 
should  lose  his  office,  and  that  all  patents  afterwards  sealed 
with  the  Great  Seal  which  he  had  carried  off  should  be  void.  We 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  however,  that  they  repaired  the  Joss  by 
manufacturing  a  Great  Seal  of  their  own,  under  which  they  issued 
edicts  in  the  King's  name  in  deiiance  of  his  authority.1: 

Littleton's  conduct  at  York  was  extremely  mysterious,  aud 
seems  to  show  that  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  as 
well  aa  timidity.  He  was  again  declared  Lord  Keeper,  though 
for  some  time  the  King  would  not  trust  the  Seal  out  of  his  own 
presence,  and  when  it  was  to  be  used,  produced  it  to  Littleton, 

*  This  was  eonsitlored  an  Qxtraordinary  jonvney,  being  performed  I  presutno 
tba  same  horses ;  but  by  relays  of  hoi'ses  there  was  sometimes  in  those  days  b  i  . 
patch  which,  lill  railwuys  eame  up,  must  have  seemed  mnrvellona.  fietwcen 
Charles  at,  York  and  Hyoe  in  London,  papers  were  transmitted  by  roynliflt  genlle- 
meii,  who  voluntarily  offered  their  services,  aad  who  sometimes  performed  the 
journey  anil  brought  back  the  answer  in  ihe  short  apace  of  thirty-four  honrs.  See 
the  account  of  tlie  Irnnsmissioii  of  the  news  of  Elizabeth's  death  to  James,  ante, 
p.  203, 

1 2  Part  Hist,  1270,     The  warrant  was  nddreseed  ''  To  the  gentleman  usl 

his  deputy ;  and  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  bis  Majesty's  officers,  shall  he  aid- 
ing and  assisting  to  the  gentlemen  usher  or  his  deputies," 

J  In  this  narmtion  of  liittletoii's  flight  to  York,  I  hsive  closely  followed  the 
Kulhorily  of  Clarendon,  who  ought  to  be  accurate,  »s  he  was  personally  privy  to 
the  wbole  transaction  i  but  according  to  the  Journals  of  the  Lords, — on  the  SOth 
of  TJay,  "  the  Lord  Keeper  not  being  well,  and  eo  unable  to  sit  as  Speaker,  the 
Honse  gave  him  leave  to  be  absent,  and  appointed  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  ait  as 
Speaker ;"  and  on  Satui-day  the  21st,  the  House  "  ordered  that  the  Lord  Keeper 
have  leave  lo  be  absent  two  or  three  days  for  bis  bealtii." — Lords'  Jonrnsls,  v,  76, 
77.  It  is  possible  that  he  ma;  have  attended  aTid  made  bis  excuse,  and  obtained 
leave  of  absence  in  person. 
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and  recpived  it  back  from  him  as  soon  as  the  sealing  was  over. 
Credit  was  given  by  many  about  the  Court  to  Elliot's  story,  till 
Hyde  arrived  at  York,  and  stood  up  for  the  Lord  Keeper's  fidelity. 
The  King  thefi  expressed  a  wish  to  take  the  Great  Seal  from 
him ;  but  Hyde  told  him  "  that  he  would  discourage  many  good 
men  who  desired  to  sei^ve  him  very  faithfully  if  he  were  too  severe 
for  such  faults  as  the  infirmities  of  their  nature  and  defects  in 
their  education  exposed  them  to,  and  that  if  the  Keeper,  from 
those  impressions,  had  committed  some  faults  which  might  pro- 
voke his  Majesty's  displeasure,  he  had  redeemed  those  errors  by 
a  signal  service,  which  might  well  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the 
other."  The  King  allowed  that  he  had  made  expiation,  but  com- 
plained of  his  present  conduct,  and  that  he  still  raised  difficulties 
about  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  proclamalions  against  the  parlia- 
ment, Hyde  replied,  that  "  the  poor  gentleman  could  not  but 
think  himself  disobliged  to  the  highest  extremity  in  the  presump- 
tion of  Mr.  EUiot,  and  that  his  extravagant  and  insolent  discom:ses 
should  find  credit  without  his  Majesty's  reprehension  and  vindi- 
cation, who  knew  the  falsehood  of  them ;  that  his  Majesty  should 
remember  he  had  newly  escaped  out  of  that  region  where  the 
thunder  and  lightning  is  made,  and  that  he  could  hardly  yet  recov- 
er the  fright  he  had  been  often  in,  and  seen  so  many  others  in ; 
Bird  that  his  majesty  need  not  distrust  him, — he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  and  had  no  hope  but  in  his  Majesty."     Charles  promised 

The  exclusive  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  was  then  offered  to 
him,  but  he,  expressing  great  joy  at  this  mai^k  of  confidence,  beg- 
ged that  it  might  remain  with  his  Majesty,  to  be  given  to  him 
when  necessary,  lest,  by  any  violence  or  stratagem,  it  might  be 
taken  from  him,  and  carried  back  to  the  parliament.* 

One  would  have  thought  that  he  would  now  have  been  dispos- 
ed to  set  the  parliament  at  defiance ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  steps  taken  against  him  at  Westminster,  he  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords  "  the  humble  petition  of  Edward  Littleton  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,"  showing  that  he  was  veiy  willing  to  sirbmit 
to  their  Lordship's  order,  but  that  this  was  impossible,  (as  appear- 
ed by  the  annexed  affidavit,)  without  danger  of  his  life ;  and  that 
having  been  ordered  by  the  King  to  come  to  York,  he  was  further 
ordered,  on  his  allegiance,  to  remain  there.  The  affidavit  purport- 
ed to  be  sworn  by  lus  servant,  who  accompanyed  him  in  his  jour- 
ney, and  stated  what  was  palpably  false,  that  he  was  so  ill  on 
Monday,  the  33d  of  May  (when  he  was  proceeding  so  swiftly  to 
the  north),  that  it  was  conceived  he  would  then  have  died ;  and 
that  he  had  since  been  disabled  from  travelling  by  liis  diseases 
and  infirmities, t 

Nay,  farther,  when  he  got  among  the  cavaliers,  there  being  no 
"  Times,"  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  or  "  Hansard"  to  refer  to,  hepre- 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  i.  125.  t  2  Pnd.  Hist.  1319. 
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tended  that  he  had  never  favoured  the  parliamentary  party,  and 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  he  had  not  voted  in  support  of 
the  Militia  Bill. 

These  atatements  being  reported  to  the  Lords  at  Westminster, 
they  ordered  a  committee  of  three  to  search  the  Journals  for  the 
truth  of  this  matter,  who  immediately  reported,  "  That  the  Lord 
Keeper  was  present  when  the  petition  to  the  King  concerning  the 
mOitia  was  agreed  on;  that  he  was  present,  argued,  and  voted  for 
the  follomng  resolution,  that  m  case  of  extreme  danger,  and  of  his 
MafestT/s  refusal,  tfie  ordmamce  of  both.  Ihuses  doth  oblige  thepeople, 
and  by  the  fimdamentailaws  of  this  Mngdom  ought  to  be  obeyed; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  himself,  under  the  Militia  Oediwakce,  named 
deputy-lieutenants,  and  consented  to  the  several  forms  of  depnta- 
tions  of  the  militia."* 

In  the  history  of  the  Great  Seal  I  ought  here  to  mention  that 
the  two  Houses,  in  their  celebrated  "  Petition  and  Advice"  of  3d 
of  June,  1642,  proposed  that  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper, 
with  some  other  oifieers,  should  always  be  chosen  with  the  appro- 
bation of  both  Houses  ;  but  the  ICing  received  the  proposal  with 
mockery  and  seom. 

Although  Littleton  was  continued  in  his  office  by  tlie  King  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  although  he  ever  after  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  trusted,  and  his 
name  seldom  occurs  in  subsequent  transactions.     He  w^as  not  ad- 

mitfi?il  ivith  TTyHf?  nnrl    ij'alkltincl   into   tho    esoret   ooneultations  of 

the  royalists,  and  his  only  oificial  duty  was  to  put  the  Great  Seal 
to  proclamations  and  patents.  As .I^ord  Keeper  he  was  allowed, 
according  to  his  precedence,  to  piiTHlS*rraMle  iirsF'to'the  dedara- 
tion  issued  by  forty -eight'Peers,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  "  that  to  theittjcertain  knowledge  the  King  had  no  in- 
tention of  making  war  npon  the  parliament."  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  now  considered  the  seat  of  government,  but  was 
sometimes  called  upon  to  attend  the  King  in  his  campaigns. 
Without  a  bar,  solicitors,  or  suitore,  he  pretended  to  sit  in  Chance- 
ry, and  he  went  tlirough  the  form  of  passing  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal,  appointing  certain  other  persons  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine causes  in  his  absence. t  His  most  solemn  judicial  actat  Ox- 
ford was  catling  Sir  Eichard  Lane  to  the  degree  of  Sei^eant  at 
Law,  and  swearing  him  in  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Atier  the  battles  of  Edge  Hill  and  Newbury  there  wtts  in  the 
F  i(i44  1  t'Bginning  of  1644  the  form  of  a  parhament  at  Ox- 
[A.  E.  .J  fy^^^  and  a  much  greater  number  of  Peers  attended 
here  than  at  Westminster,  although  the  Bishops  were  not  allowed 
to  ait,  in  consequence  of  the  act  -for  excluding  them  from  parlia-' 
ment,  towhich  the  King  had  given  his  assent.  The  Hall  of  one  of 
the  Colleges  was  fitted  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Littleton  presided  on  the  supposed  woolsack.    But  though  Charles 

*  2  Pari.  Hist.  1367.  1  J(rn,  3.  1643. 
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so  far  complied  with  the  forms  of  parliament  as  to  make  the  two 
Houses  a  short  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  he  did  not 
say,  according  to  the  precedents,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  would  fur- 
ther explain  to  them  the  causes  of  their  being  sillowed  his  rank, 
subscribed  next  after  the  Princes  of  the  blood  the  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  proposing  an  accommodation ;  and  the  two  Houses, 
without  venturing  to  impose  a  tax,  having  resolved  to  raise  100,- 
QOOl  for  the  public  service  by  loan,  he  jointly,  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  addressed  to  all  who  v^ere  supposed  able 
to  contribute  to  it  official  letters  of  solicitation,  hearing  a  very  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  privy  seals  for  the  raising  of  a  "  Bene- 
volence." * 

He  had  fled  so  suddenly  from  London,  that  he  had  been  obliged 

*  By  Iho  kindness  of  my  frientt  Loi'iJ  Hntherton,  I  nm  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  copy  of  one  of  ibeae  letters,  ivhich  Dinel  be  considered  a  TCry  interesting 
historical  document ; — 

"  Ceables  R. 
"  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  We  greet  you  ivell.  Whci'efls  all  our  snbjeefs  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wtilea  are  both  by  iheir  allegiance  and  die 
Act  of  Pacification  bound  to  resist  Bnd  suppreBse  all  encli  of  our  anEjecis  of  Scot- 
land as  hnve  in  a  hostile  manner  already  entted,  or  shall  heteafter  enter  into  this 
kingdome.  And  by  Ibw,  your  peiBonall  service,  attended  in  a.  warlike  manner  for 
the  resistance  of  ibia  invasion,  may  he  required  by  Us,  which  wa  desire  to  spare, 
chusing  rather  to  invite  yonr  assistance  for  the  maintenance  of  Our  army  in  a  free 
and  ToTuutary  esptession  of  your  afieclions  to  onr  eemce  and  the  safety  of  Ihia 
kingdome.  And  whereas  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  assenihlod 
at  Oxford,  have  idken  into  iheir  consideration  theaecoBsity  of  supporting  our  array, 
for  ihe  defence  of  Us  and  Our  people  against  this  invasion,  and  for  Ike  preserva- 
tion of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  ot  this  kingdome,  and  therefore  haye  aareed 
upon  the  speedy  raising  of  the  Bumme  of  one  bnndred  thousand  pounds  by  loane 
from  paiiicnlsr  persons,  towards  the  which  themselves  have  advanced  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion,  and  by  tlicir  examples  hope  that  Onr  well-afl'eeled  subjects 
throughout  the  kingdome,  will  in  a  short  time  make  up  the  remainder,  wberelij  We 
shall  not  only  bo  enabled  to  pay  and  recruit  Our  army  hutlikewise  be  enahled  to  put 
Our  armies  in  such  a  condition,  as  uur  subjects  shall  not  snifer  by  free  guatters,  or 
the  unrulinesae  of  Our  soldiers,  which  is  now  in  present  agitation,  and  wil!  (we 
no  way  doubt,  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  assembled)  he  speedily 
effected.  We  doe,  towards  so  good  a  worke,  by  the  approbation  and  advice  of  (ha 
M^d  members  of  both  Houses  here  assembled,  desire  you  forthwllh  to  lend  us  the 
Eumme  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  the  value^ibereof  in  piate,  tonchtplste  at  five  shil- 
lings, nntoucht  plate  at  loure  shillings  foure  pence  per  onnce ;  and  to  pay  or  deliver 
the  same  within  seven  dales  after  the  receipt  hereof,  tothe  hands  of  Ihe  high  ^eriffs 
of  that  our  county,  or  to  such  whom  he  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same  (upon  hia 
acquittances  for  the  receipt  thereof),  who  is  forthwith  to  return  and  pay  the  same 
at  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford,  tfl  the  hands  of  the  Earle  of  Batli,  the  Lord 
Seymour,  Mr.  John  Aslibumham,  and  Hr.  John  Pettiplace,  or  any  of  them  who 
are  appointed  treasurers,  for  the  receiving  and  issuing  thereof  by  the  said  members 
(by  whose  order  only  the  said  money  is  to  he  disposed),  and  to  give  receipts  for 
the  same,  the  which  We  promise  to  repayassoone  as  God  shall  enable  Us;  this 
summe  being  to  be  advanced  with  speed,  we  are  necejisitated  to  apply  ourselves  to 
sneh  persons  asyour  selfe,  of  whose  ability  and  affeelion  We  have  confidence,  giv- 
ing you  this  assnronce,  that  in  sach  farther  charges,  tliat  the  necessity  of  Our  just 
drfeoce  shall  enforce  us  to  requite  of  Onr  good  subjects,  your  forwardness  and  dis- 
bursements shall  be  considered  to  your  best  advantage.  And  eo  presuming  you 
will  not  fail  to  espress  yoor  affection  herrin.  We  bid  you  farewell,     Given  at  Our 
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to  leave  all  his  books  and  mamiscripts  behind  him.  Tho  pariia- 
f  B  1645  1  ™^^*  ^^  ^^^  generously  send  them  after  him  for  his 
l-*'    ■  ''     consolation,  but  made  an  order  that  "in  respect  to 

the  learning  of  Mr.  "Whitelock,  and  his  other  merits  in  regard  to 
the  pnbhc,  all  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  tlie  Lord  Littleton, 
late  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  shoKid  be  discovered,  should 
be  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  that  the  Speaker  grant  his 
warrant  to  search  for  them,  seize  them,  and  put  them  into  his  pos- 


Being  practically  without  civil  occupation,  the  Lord  Keeper 
thought  that  he  might  agreeably  fill  up  his  leisure,  and  that  he 
might  raise  his  reputation,  by  looking  like  the  times  and  becoming 
a  soldier.  We  have  mentioned  that  he  was  a  famous  swordsman 
in  his  youth.  Though  so  notorious  for  moral  cowardice,  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  natural  bravery,  and  on  whichever  side 
he  had  happened  to  fight,  he  would  have  shown  an  Enghsh  heart. 
He  now  proposed  to  raise  a  volunteer  corps,  which  he  lumself  was 
to  command, — to  consist  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery,  ofiieers  of  the  different  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  all  who  were  willing  to  draw  a  weapon  for  Church  and  King 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a  commission  was  granted  to  him,  of  which  the  doquet  re- 
mams  among  the  instruments  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
King  Charles  I.  at  Oxford, 

"  A  commission  granted  to  Edward  Lord  Liitloton,  Lo.  Keep,  of 
the  Create  Scale,  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot  souldiers,  consisting 
of  gent,  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chauncy,  and  of  all  ministers 
and  officers  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Chauncy,  and  their  ser- 
vants, and  of  gent,  and  others  who  will  voluntarily  put  themselves 
under  his  command  to  serve  his  Mai'o  for  the  security  of  the  Uni- 
vemtie  and  Cittie  of  Oxford.  Ta  apud  Oson.  sxi°  die  Maij  Ao 
K.,E.  Caroli,xx.°t  _ 

per  ipsm  Regem,"t 

Conn  ol  Oxford,  tiie  Uth  (lay  of  i'ulruary,  in  file  nineteenth  year  of  Our  rcigne, 
1643. 

'■  By  iho  advice  of  the  members  of  both  [louses  osaetnbled  nt  Oiford, 

The  flbovB  letter  is  among  Lord  Hatherton's  family  pnpers.  The  direction  on  it 
is  torn  and  illegible  \  bat  no  doubt  it  wns  addressed  to  the  owner  of  his  estate,  at 
liiat  lime,  Sir  fidwerd  Litllelon,  Barl.,  of  Pillaton  Hall,  In  n  corner  of  the  letter 
are  a  few  lines  signed  "  Tho.  Levesoti  Arm.  Vic  Com,  Staff.,"  wliicli  ate  almoet 
illegible.  They  begin,  "  I  am  commanded  to  send  jou  this  letter ;"  the  remainder 
seems  to  refer  to  the  time  and  manner  of  remitting  the  money. 

*  Life  of  Whitelodc,  58. 

t  May  21,  1646. 

i  According  to  a  statement  by  the  Editor  of  his  "  Reports,"  the  Lord  Keeper's 
military  zeal  was  felt  by  all  members  of  tJie  prolession  of  tlie  law  then  at  Oxford, 
the  judges  included.  "  He  was  colonel  of  a  foot  regiment,  in  which  were  listed  all 
the  Judges,  lawyers,  and  officers  belonging  to  the  Geveral  Courts  of  Jastice ." — Pref. 
ed.  1683.  This  reminds  me  of  the  gallant  corps  in  which  I  myself  served  in  my 
youth,  "  the  B,  I.  C.  A,,"  or  "  Bloomsbury  and  Itins  of  Court  AsBOciatioD,"  con- 
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The  Lord  Keeper  devoted  himself  to  this  new  pursuit  with 
great  zeal  and  energy,  acting  the  part  of  Adjutant  aa  well  as 
Commander,  and  as  he  was  a  remarkably  tall,  handsome,  athletic 
man  in  a  green  old  age,  be  made  an  excellent  officer.  All  con- 
nected with  the  Law  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  tlieir  number  was 
greatly  increased  by  recruits  from  the  different  colleges  who  mix- 
ed military  exercises  with  their  logical  contentions  in  the  schools. 
As  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  military  prowess,  the  University  now 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  pf  the  Civil  Law.* 
Whether  these  learned  volunteers  could  ever  have  been  made 
capable  of  facing  the  psalm-singiug  soldiers  of  Cromwell — com- 
manded by  "  Colonel  Fight- the -good-fight-of-faith"  and  "  Captain 
Smite -th  em-hip- and-thigh," — is  left  in  doubt,  for  the  "  Lord  Keeper 
Commandant,"  while  drilling  his  corps  one  morning  in  Bagley 
Wood,  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder  storm,  and  caught  a  violent 
cold.  This  being  neglected  turned  into  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  27th  of  August,  1645, — to  the  regret  of  the  royalist 
party,  notwithstanding  his  backshdings  and  the  serious  suspicions 
which  had  formerly  been  eirtertained  of  his  fidehty. 

He  wi^  buried  with  military  honours  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ- 
church,  not  only  his  own  regiment,  but  the  whole  garrison  attend- 
ing. All  the  nobility  at  Oxford,  and  the  heads  of  houses  joined 
in  the  procession.  The  solemnity  was  closed  with  a  funeral 
speech  made  for  him,  by  the  "  incomparable  Dr.  Hammond,"  then 
Orator  of  the  University. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave 
— recording  his  origin,  the  high  offices  he  had  held,  and  the  virtues 
his  family  wished  to  have  attributed  to  him, — above  all — 

"POETITUDE   AND  UNSDSPECTEB   FAITH  TO   HIS    SOVEREIGM." 


In  quiet  times  he  would  have  passed  through  the  world  with 
honour  and  applause.  Had  he  died  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  he  would  have  left  behind  him,  if  not  a  splendid,  a  respec- 
table reputation.  But  lus  elevation  placed  him  in  situations  for 
which  he  was  wholly  unfit ;  and  if  he  is  saved  from  being  classed 
with  the  treacherous,  the  perfidious,  and  the  infamous,  it  is  only 
by  supposing  him  to  be  the  most  irresolute,  nerveless,  and  pusil- 

siating  of  barristers,  attorneys,  law  Etudenls,  and  clerks,  raised  to  repel  the  inva- 
eion  threatened  by  Nnpoleon ;  but  none  of  the  reverend  sages  of  the  law  served  in 
this  or  the  rival  legal  torps  named  the  "  Temple  Light  Infantry,"  or  "  The  Devil's 
Own,"  commanded  by  Brskine,  still  at  tlie  bar.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  dotibied 
the  expediency  of  rnixing  in  the  ranks,  and  did  not  aspire  lo  be  an  officer ;  Law, 
the  Attorney  General,  was  in  Ihe  awkward  sqnad,  having  nlways  looked  to  his  feet 
when  the  word  of  command  was  given  "  Left  leg  foovard,"  and  having  replied  to 
the  reprimand  of  the  drill  sergeant,  "  By  what  process  can  I  know  that  I  pnt  my 
liii  leg  forward  except  by  looking  ?"— Lord  Keeper  Littleton  has,  therefore,  the 
glory  of  being  recorded  as  ihe  last  successor  of  Turkelel,  Thorn  as -IirBecket,  and 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  ever  carried  arms  while  head  of  the  law. 

*  I  do  not  find  any  account  of  the  ceremony,  but  I  presume  iho  public  orator, 
afer  enumerating  his  high  civic  distinctions,  added  "  et  inillitavit  non  sine  gloria," 
the  compliment  pale-  on  a  similar  occasion  to  Sir  WiLHdM  Ghamt,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  had  served  as  ^  voluatcer  in  Canada. 
VOL.  n.  43 
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lanimous  of  mankiad.  So  completely  did  his  faeullies  abandon 
him  after  lie  received  the  Great  Seal,  that  he  drivelled  as  a  Judge, 
— not  only  in  political  cases  before  tJie  Privy  Council, — ^biit  also 
in  the  common  ran  of  business  bet'ween  party  and  party.  His 
deficiency  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  accounted  for  by 
a  suggestion  that  he  was  previously  acquainted  only  with  the 
practice  of  the  common-law  Courts :  but  this  is  wholly  unfounded ; 
for,  during  the  whole  tinae  that  he  was  Solicitor  General,  he  was 
in  the  first  business  at  the  equity  bar,  though  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  counsel,  then  confined  themselves  to  that  branch  of  practice. 

Lloyd,  with  the  undistinguiahing  eulogies  he  bestows  on  aD,  says 
of  Littleton,  that  "  his  learning  was  vaaious  and  useful ;  his  skill 
in  the  maxims  of  our  government,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
monarchy,  with  its  statutes  and  customs,  singular;  his  experience 
long  and  observing ;  his  integrity  unblemished  and  unbiassed  ;  his 
eloquence  powerful  and  majestic,  and  all  befitting  a  statesman 
and  a  Lord  Keeper."  But  Clai^endon,  though  inclined  to  screen 
him,  having  some  regard  to  candour  and  truth,  is  obliged  to  say — 
"  Being  a  man  of  grave  and  comely  presence,  his  other  parts  were 
overvalued.  From  the  time  he  had  the  Great  Seal  he  seemed  to 
be  out  of  his  element,  and  in  some  perplexity  and  irresolution  in 
the  Chancery  itself,  though  he  had  great  experience  in  the  practi- 
ces and  proceedings  of  that  Court ;  and  made  not  that  despatch 
that  was  expected  at  the  Council  table ;  and  in  the  parliament  he 
did  not  preserve  any  dignity,  and  appeared  so  totally  dispirited 
that  few  men  showed  any  respect  to  him,  but  they  who  most  op- 
posed the  King,  who  indeed  did  exceedingly  apply  themselves  to 
him,  and  were  with  equal  kindness  received  by  him." 

In  1683  there  was  published  a  folio  volume  of  his  Reports  of 
Cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  They  are  in  Norman 
French,  and  they  ai'e  not  very  valuable  ;  but  he  had  not  intended 
them  for  publication,  and  they  were  found  among  the  papers  of 
his  brother,  Sii'  Timothy  Littleton,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.* 
The  Lord  Keeper  never  aspired  to  the  honours  of  authorship. 

He  was  twice  married,  but  his  only  issue  was  a  daughter,  and 
his  title  became  extinct.  It  was  revived,  however,  in  the  elder 
branch  of  his  family, — Sh  Thomas  Littleton,  descended  from  Wil- 
liam the  eldest  son  of  the  founder,  having  been  created  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  II.  hi  tlie  south  window  of  the  In- 
ner Temple  Hall  there  is  a  fine  shield  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  arms, 
with  fifteen  quarterings,  distinguished  by  a  crescent  within  a  mul- 
let, which  shows  him  to  have  been  of  Uie  thii'd  house.f 
'  *  The  lille  is  ouriouB  ss  allowing  ihe  strange  Gypaey  jargon  then  used  bj  Eng- 
lish lawyers:  "Lkb  Ebpokts  de  tres  Honorable  Edw.  Seignedr  Littlbtos, 
Bi-BON  DE  MoTTNSLow.'Cusios  de  le  Grand  Seale  d'Anglileur,  et  de  sea  Majesty 
pluis  HoHORAELB  Pkitt  Codkobl,  en  les  Conrts  del  Common  Banck  et  Ex- 
cnKQTJEK  en  le  2.  3. 4.  6.  6.  7.  ana  del  reign  de  Roy  Chableb  le  I." 

1 1  am  iin^outed  to  Lord  Hatherlon,  representative  of  (he  second  house  of  the 
Littletons,  fo:  aeveral  inloresting  partienlarB  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  which  I  have 
ahove  related. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 


1  HAVii  now  to  introdnce  to  the  reader  a  man  who  although  he 
never  was  installed, ill,  "the  mai-ble  chair"  in  WeatmiuBter  Hall, 
noi„?S:erpres^e3^0ELjig.j5^^ 

of  the  iQustrioiiff  ImvA  Chancellors  and  Lord  Keepers  whose 
names  are  known  to  fame.  I  regret  that  my  researches  respect- 
ing him  have  not  been  more  successful,  for  all  that  I  have  discov- 
ered of  him  is  to  his  honour.  He  was  a  very  high  royalist,  but 
sincere,  firm,  and  consistent. 

His  father  was  Eiohai'd  Lane,  of  Courtenhall,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  ivho,  though  of  httle  wealth,  wus  entitled  to  arms.* 
Young  Lane  seems  to  have  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  tal- 
ent, industry,  and  perseverance.  Having  never  sat  .  ifi'jqi 
in  parliament,  nor  been  engaged  in  any  great  state    '■^'  "'  '' 

prosecution,  he  had  not  much  celebrity  till  the  troubles  were 
breaking  oirt;  but  he  was  known  to  discerning  men  as  an  admira- 
ble lawyer  as  well  as  a  steady  friend  of  the  prerogative,  and  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  useful  to  the  Crown  in  the  proceedings 
which  were  now  anticipated,  he  was  made  Attorney  General  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Soon  after  this  promotion  the  Long  Parliament  met,  and  Straf- 
ford was  impeached  for  high  treason.  However  ^-^  i  r^i  i  i 
much  Charles  wished  to  protect  him,  he  could  '  ^°^'  ' 
not  be  defended  by  Banks  or  Herbert,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  to  the  Crown, — and  Mr.  Lane  was  retained  as  his  leading 
counsel,  along  with  Gardiner,  Recorder  of  London,  a  man  of  great 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  Loe  and  Lightfoot,  two  pi-omising 
juniors. 

An  order  being  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  assigning  them 
and  giving  them  access  to  their  client,  the  Commons  most  unrea- 
sonably complained  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken  without  their 
consent,  and  inveighed  with  much  bitterness  against  those  law- 
yers who  durst  be  of  counsel  ivith  a  person  accused  by  them  of 
high  treason.  Nay,  one  member  went  so  far  as  to  move  that  they 
should  be  sent  for  and  proceeded  against  for  their  contempt ;  but 
it  was  suggested  that  they  not  only  were  obliged  to  it  by  the  ho- 
nour and  duty  of  their  profession,  but  that  they  would  have  been 
punishable  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Lords'  order.  It  appear- 
ed too  revolting  to  make  this  matter  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
the  debate  dropped.  Such  attempts  at  intimidation  have  ever 
been  scorned  by  the  bar  of  England,  and  Lane  and  his  brethren 
were  now  only  more  eager  and  determined  to  do  their  duty  at  ev- 
eiy  hazard. 

When  Strafford  was  brought  up  to  be  arraigned,  Lane  made  a 

*  IlereJd's  Hist,  of  Norihampton,  i.  d.  161S,  c,  14. 
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heavy  complaint  of  the  length  of  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
which  contained  the  actions  of  the  Earl's  service  for  thirteen  years 
past,  both  in  Eugland  and  Ireland,  and  he  prayed  farther  time  to 
prepare  the  answer.  This,  after  considerable  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained. 

During  the  seventeen  days  which  the  trial  lasted  on  matters  of 
fact,  Lane  and  the  other  counsel  were  not  allowed  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  interfere,  and  the  noble  prisoner,  unassisted,  carried  on 
against  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try party,  and  against  public  prejudice  and  passion,  that  heroic 
straggle  which  seemed  to  render  the  result  doubtful,  and  which 
shed  such  a  lustre  on  his  closing  scene. 

"Now  private  pitj  sItoth  with  public  hale, 
Reason  with  rage,  anil  eloquence  with  fats  i 
So  did  he  move  the  pnasions,  some  were  known 
To  wish,  for  the  defenco,  tha  crime  their  own." 

He  then  prayed  that  he  might  be  heard  by  his  counsel  upon  the 
question,  whether  any  of  the  chai'ges  amounted  to  treason  in  point 
of  law  ?  and  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance  hy  the  managers  of  the 
Commons,  who  felt  that  the  case  was  going  against  them,  leave 
was  given. 

The  17th  of  April,  1641,  was  the  most  memorable  day  in  the 
r,  .„  ■,    lifeof  Lane.     The  Commons  resentfully  refused  to 

lAPKii.  i/.j  j^tjgjjd  as  a  body,  but  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
House  were  present  from  curiosity.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  Com- 
missioners filled  the  galleries;  the  King  and  his  family  were 
known  to  be  in  the  royal  closet,  the  Prince  occasionally  showing 
himself  and  nodding  to  his  Attorney  General ;  the  uninclosed  part 
of  Westminster  Hall  was  filled  by  an  immense  mass  of  anxious 
spectators  from  the  city  and  from  the  provinces,  once  strongly  in- 
censed against  Strafford,  but  now  beginning  to  doubt  his  guilt,  and 
strongly  inclined  to  admire  and  to  pity  him.  How  insignificant  in 
comparison  was  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  of  which  we  have 
heard  such  boastful  accounts  from  our  fathers  ! 

Lane  surpassed  all  expectation.  Knowing  that  a  majority  of 
Peers  were  now  favourable  to  his  chent,  and  being  unchecked  by 
any  opponents, — although  he  professed  to  carry  himself  with  all 
content  and  satisfaction  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  touching  on  the  merits  of  the  cause, — he  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  argue  the  question  of  law  without  stating  the 
facts  (as  he  understood  Ihem)  out  of  which  that  question  ai-ose. 
Accordingly  he  took  a  short,  rapid,  and  dexterous  view  of  the 
evidence  adduced.  Having  then  shown  very  distinctly  and  in- 
controvertahly  that  none  of  the  charges  amounted  to  treason  un- 
der the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  provides  against  "  compas- 
sing the  King's  death,  levying  war  against  him,  violating  his  com- 
panion, and  counterfeiting  his  Great  Seal,"  but  is  entirely  silent 
with  respect  to  "  subverting  the  fundamental  law^  of  the  king- 
dom," he  came  to  tire  main  point  which  had  been  urged  by  the 
Commons,  "  whether  the  salvo  in  that  statute  as  to  pajrliament  de- 
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olai-itig  a  new  case  of  treason  could  apply  to  a  parliamentary  im- 
peach ineiit  ?  "  and  he  argued  to  demonstration  this  power  could 
only  be  exercised  by  parliament  in  its  "  legislative  capacity," — 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  then  acting  judicially  according  to 
promulgated  law,— and  that  the  Earl  must  be  acquitted,  unless  he 
could  be  proved  to  have  done  an  act  which  had  been  legislatively 
declared  treason  before  it  was  commilted.  He  finally  contended 
that,  assuming  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  high  treason,  one  or  more  acts  of  injustice,  wheth- 
er maliciously  or  ignorantly  done,  could  in  no  senae  be  called  the 
sixbversion  of  the  fundamental  laws ;  for  otherwise,  possibly  "  as 
many  Judges,  so  many  traitors,"  and  all  distinction  and  degrees 
of  offences  being  confounded,  every  roan  who  transgresses  a  statute 
may  lose  his  life  and  his  estate,  and  bring  ruin  on  his  posteri- 
ty. He  then  went  over  all  the  cases  supposed  to  be  in  point, 
from  that  of  John  de  la  Pole  downwards,  showing  that,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  no  man  had  been  convicted  of  treason  except  up- 
on a  specific  charge  of  having  violated  one  of  the  express  provi- 
sions of  the  Statute  of  Treasons — a  statute  made  to  guard  the 
subject  from  constructive  and  undefined  offences  against  the  gov- 
ernment— a  statute  which  had  been  the  gloiy  of  Englishmen — 
for  which  respect  had  been  professed  by  our  most  arbitrary  sove- 
reigns— ^but  which  was  not  to  be  swept  away  by  those  who  avow- 
ed themselves  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  the  reformers  of  all 
abuses. 

He  sat  down  amidst  gieat  applause ;  and,  after  a  short  address 
from  the  Recorder  on  the  same  side, — it  being  as  late  as  between 
two  and  three  o'clocli  m  the  afternoon,  the  House  adjourned.* 

An  acquittal  was  now  considered  certain ;  but  in  the  night  the 
parliamentary  leaders  entirely  changed  their  plan  of  proceeding.  In- 
stead of  praying  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  upon  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  they  said  they  intended  not  to  offer  any  reply  to 
the  alignment  of  tire  law  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  it  being  below  their 
dignity  to  contend  with  a  private  lawyer  :  and  next  morning,  they 
put  up  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  "  an  absurd,  bold  man,"  a  pupil  of 
Pym,  and  employed  by  the  party  on  any  desperate  occasion,  to 
prefer  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  for  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason." 

This  bill  was  opposed  by  Selden  and  the  more  moderate  law- 
yers on  the  hberal  side,  and  could  hardly  have  been  pushed 
through  but  for  the  newly -discovered  evidence  brought  forward  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane'  respecting  Strafford's  declaration  in  council, 
"  that  the  King  having  tried  the  affection  of  his  people,  was  ab- 
solved from  all  rule  of  government ;  and  that  the  army  from  Ire- 
land might  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience."  The  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  disgraceful  opinion  obtained  from  the  trem- 
bling Judges,  that  this  charge  amoimted  to  high  treason. 

"When  the  bill  came  up  to  the   Lords,  Lane  having  no  longer 
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an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  accept- 
ed and  retained  the  title  of  "  King's  Solicitor  General,"  bnt  was 
the  most  furious  of  the  prosecutors  of  Strafford,  boldly  attempted 
to  answer  Lane's  argument;  and,  feeling  that  he  had  failed,  he 
unblushingly  said,  "  that  in  that  way  of  bill,  private  satisfaction 
to  each  man's  conscience  was  sufBcient ;  and  why  should  they 
take  such  trouble  about  law  in  such  a  case  ?  It  was  true  we  give 
laws  to  hare  and  deer,  because  they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  it 
was  never  accounted  either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes 
and  wolves  on  the  head,  where  they  may  be  found,  because  they 
are  beasts  of  prey."* 

After  Straiiord's  conviction.  Lane  remained  in  London  quietly 
ri64I  16431  PJii^s^iiiiS  li^s  P'^^^^^i'^ii  I  and  privately  advising  the 
'■  ■■'  Eoyalists  till  the  Kirsg,  by  proclamation  under  the 

Great  Seal,  having  ordered  all  the  law  Courts  to  be  adjourned  to 
Oxford,  and  the  parliament,  by  an  ordinance,  having  required 
them  to  continue  sitting  at  Westminster,  the  cavalier  lawyers 
thought  they  could  no  longer  publicly  practise  in  the  metropolis 
without  acknowledging  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Roundheads, 
While  some  of  them  took  to  conveyancing  and  chamber  business, 
Lane  resolved  to  go  to  Oxford,  where  although  (here  was  not 
likely  to  be  mach  pabulum  for  barristers,  he  should  at  least  testify 
his  respect  for  the  King's  proclamation,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  had  a  strict  private  intimacy  with  Wliitelook, 
afterwards  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  although  they  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  in  politics ;  and  to  him  he  intrusted  his  books  and  the 
furniture  in  his  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  which,  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  he  could  not  carry  along  with  him. 
On  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  his  loyalty  was  rewarded  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

He  found  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  with  the  Great  Seal  sitting 
in  the  Philosophy  Schools; — and  two  or  three  Judges  having  join- 
ed, they  went  through  the  form  of  holding  the  Courts  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.  But  there  was  no  one  to  represent 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  being  vacant,  it 
was  offered  to  Lane,  who  was  considered  at  the  head  of  the  Ox- 
ford Bar,  He  could  not  expect  his  salary  to  be  very  regularly 
paid,  hut  ho  did  not  sacrifice  a  very  lucrative  practice,  and  lie  ac- 
cepted the  offer. 

To  be  regularly  installed  as  a  Judge,  he  was  first  to  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  the  coif ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  roll  of  the  proceed- 
mgs  under  the  Great  Seal  at  Oxford,  we  have  the  following  entry  ■ 

"1643-4,  January  25.  Md.  that  Sir  Eichard  Lane,  Kt,  the 
Prmce's  Highness'  Attorney,  made  his  appearance  the  first  day  of 
Hilary  term  at  the  Chancery  bar  in  the  Philosophy  Schools  at 
Oxford,  and  was  there  sworn  a  Seijeant-at-law,  his  writ  being  re- 
turnable Octobis  IliOarij  before  the  Right  Honblo  Edwai'd  Lord 
Littleton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  in  open 
*  3  St.  Tr,  1477. 
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courti  Sir  J.  Colepeper  Master  of  the  Kolls,  Dr.  Littleton  and  Sir 
Tliomas  Mainwaxing,  Masters  of  the  Chancery,  being  present,  and 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  the  oath  of  a  Serjeant-at- 
law,  were  read  to  him  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown." 

The  following  day  he  was  sworn  in  aa  Chief  Baron  in  a  comer 
of  the  Schools  called  the  "  Court  of  Exchequer,"  and  likewise  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knightiiood,  the  Lord  Keeper  comphmenting 
him  on  his  loyalty  and  learning,  which  had  procured  him  such  spe- 
cial marks  of  the  King's  favour, — and  the  new  Chief  Baron  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  of  the 
rebels  in  England,  from  the  assistance  of  our  loyal  brethren  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland*,  they  would  speedily  be  put  down,  and  his 
Hfejesty  would  be  acknowledged  as  God's  Vicegerent  throughout 
all  his  dominions. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  large  batch  of  promotions  at  Oxford, 
— Hyde  being  sworn  in  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  Cottingfon 
Lord  Treasurer,  Brerewood  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Cole- 
pepper  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  a  Peer,  Gardiner  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral,— ^to  say  nothing  of  several  Masters  extraordinary  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chanceryt ; — and,  I  dare  say,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing Term,  (although  I  do  not  find  the  fact  recorded,  and  theiefore 
do  not  venture  to  assert  it,)  there  was  a  grand  levie  at  the  Lord 
Keeper's  rooms  in  Christ  Church,  and  a  procession  from  thence  to 
the  Philosophy  Schools, — where  the  Courts  were  opened  in  due 
form,  the  Counsel  were  asked  if  they  had  anything  to  move,  and 
the  Judges  rose  early — having  at  least  this  consolation,  that  they 
could  not  be  reproached  with  the  accumulation  of  arrears. 

But  Lane  was  soon  after  employed  in  real  and  very  serious  bu- 
siness. After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  snr-  ,j.  jcjj.i 
render  of  Newcastle,  and  the  third  battle  of  New-  L-L'ec.  it)44.j 
bury,  the  Royahsts  were  so  much  disheartened  that  a  regotiation 
for  peace  was  proposed  to  the  parliament,  and  Charles,  instead  of 
styhng  them  as  hitherto  "  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament 
assembled  at  Westminster,"  was  induced  to  address  them  as  "the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of  England  at 
"Westminster."  The  proposal  could  not  be  refused  without  incur- 
ring popular  odinm,  and  Uxbridge,  then  within  the  parliamentary 
lines,  was  named  as  the  place  of  conference. 

The  King  sent  a  Hst  of  his  commissioners, — "  Sir  Eichard  Lane, 
Knight,  Chief  Baron  of  his  Exchequer,  Hyde,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Gardiner,  Solicitor  General,"  and  the  others  with  the 
.dignities  lately  conferred  upon  them.  The  parliament  took  of- 
fence, having  declared  on  Littleton's  flight  to  York  with  the  Great 
Seal,  that  all  padents  afterwards  passing  under  it  should  be  void, 
and  they  were  particularly  hurt  that  any  one  should  be  denomi- 
nated "Solicitor  General"  except  their  beloved  St.  John,  who 
under  that  title  had  been  directing  all  their  movements,  and  whom 
they  intended  to  employ  as  their  chief  commissioner  in  this  very 
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legislating  by  proelamation  gone  iffith  the  power  of  enforcing  it, 
but  trial  by  jury  was  secured  to  all  who  were  charg-ed  with  com- 
mon-law offences,  and  there  was  much  les?  '^-  •'  jf  cruelty  in 
the  infliction  of  discretionary  punishment  v/iii'..  '..'.i^  sentence  was 
not  to  be  pronounced  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  had  in- 
stituted the  prosecution,  and  who  tried  to  outbid  each  other  for 
royal  favour  by  the  severity  they  displayed. 

The  King,  on  the  petition  of  the  two  Houses,  agreed  to  make 
out  the  Judges'  patents  ^amdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  instead  of  du- 
ra/tOe  henepladto;  but  this  concession,  not  being  secured  by  stat- 
ute, was  djsregarded  by  his  sons,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Judges  was  not  properly  provided  for  till  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam III*  There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  the  vulgar  error,  that 
the  Judges  w^re  all  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  till 
the  reign  of  King  Geoi^e  III,  who,  in  reality,  acquired  his  popu- 
larity on  this  subject  merely  by  taking  away  the  power  of  his  suc- 
cessors on  their  first  coming  to  the  throne. 

The  Triennial  Actt  was  a  noble  law,  and  framed  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  Crown  as  wel!  as  of  the  public,  notwithstanding 
the  stringent  clauses  authorising  elections,  on  a  certain  contingen- 
cy, without  the  King's  writ.  Had  it  not  been  inconsiderately  re- 
pealed by  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Stuart  dynasty  might  long  have 
ruled  over  England. 

Considering  the  insane  conduct  of  the  Bishops  during  the  first 
two  Stuart  reigns,  so  severely  condemned  by  Lord  Clarendon  and 
all  true  friends  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  act. 
should  have  passed  for  depriving  them  of  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  liordst ;  but  I  cannot  consider  this  a  permanent  improvement 
in  the  constitution;  for  hereditary  honours  and  wealth  are  so  ener- 
vating, that  the  Upper  House  could  scarcely  at  all  maintain  its  po- 
sition without  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood  from  the  church  as  well 
as  the  law ;  and  by  reason  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the 
right  reverend  bench,  its  proceedings  are  more  eiTective  and 
more  respected.  I  therefore  rejoice  that  this  act  was  condemned 
at  the  Restoration,  and  I  trust  that  there  never  wiU  be  occasion 
for  repealing  the  act  by  which  it  was  repealed. 

The  Courts  of  coomion  law  were  filled  with  able  Judges  in 
this  reign,  but  their  decisions  are  badly  reported  by  Crooke,  and 
others  still  more  loose  and  indiscriminating ;  and  till  Saunders 
arose,  there  was  no  legitimate  successor  of  Plowden  and  Coke. 

Equity  aa  a  system  made  little  progress.  Coventry  was  con- 
tented to  dispose  of  each  case  that  came  before  him  according 
to  his  notions  of  what  was  right,  without  laying  down  any  broad 
general  principles ;  and  Finch,  Littleton,  and  Lane  were  too  much 
occupied  with  political  broils  to  think  of  judicial  improvement.^ 

*  13  W.  3.  c.  8.  t  16  Car.  i.  c.  7,  1  !G  Car.  c.  27. 

5  See  Tothill ;  Nelson's  Chfloeery ;  Reporls  iu  Chnneerj,  vul.  i.;  Godbolt'a  Re- 
porla  ;  Popham'a  Kepoi'ts. 
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